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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. ON the eastern coast of Greece, just north of Thermo- The hom: 
pylae, lies a region which in ancient times was alg Wal) the of Fat 
sheep-land.’ This was the country of Philoctetes<the’ home 
to which, in the play of Sophocles, his thoughts are constantly] 
turning’. It will be well to form some idea of its chief feature 
and associations. 

Pindus, the spine of northern Greece, terminates at the south 
in Typhrestus, a great pyramidal height from which two moun- 
tain-ranges branch out towards the eastern sea. One of these is 
Othrys, which skirts the southern border of Thessaly ; the other, 
south of it, is Oeta, which, like Malis, takes its name from its 
pastures. The deep and broad depression between them is the 
fertile valley of the Spercheius (the ‘ hurrying’ or ‘ vehement’) 
—which rises at the foot of Typhrestus, and flows into the 
Malian Gulf. A few miles from the sea, the valley opens. 
While Othrys continues its eastward direction, Oeta recedes 
southward, and then, with a sudden bend to the south-east, 


1 The Homeric Catalogue includes this district in Phthia, the realm of Achilles 
(22. 2. 682). It assigns Philoctetes to a more northerly part of Thessaly,—viz., the 
narrow and mountainous strip of coast, N. and &. of the Pagasaean Gulf, which was 
known in historical times as Magnesia. His four towns were Methoné, Thaumacia, 
Meliboea and Olizon. (//. 3.716 f.) This agrees with the fact that Poeas, the father 
of Philoctetes, was called the son of Thaumacus, and was numbered among the 
Argonauts who sailed from Iolcus (Apollod. 1. 9. 16). In its original form, the story 
of Poeas and his son must have belonged, like that of Jason, to the legends of the 
Minyae who dwelt on the eastern coasts of Thessaly. Cp. Anthol. append. 61 (vol. 11. 
p- 754 ed. Jacobs) : 

rétaw ‘Hpaxdéovr rapulyy, Iloderev vide, 
Ne Diroxrira yh Muvas raréce. 
It was when the myth became interwoven with the apotheosis of Heracles that the 
home of Poeas was transferred to the country around Trachis. 
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sweeps down upon Thermopylae, where the fir-clad and snowy 





summit of Callidromus rises above the pass. Precipitous cliffs 
are thrown forward from this part of the Oetaean range, forming 
an irregular crescent round the southern and western sides of 
the plain. These cliffs were called of old ‘the Trachinian Rocks.’ 
Trachis, the ‘city of the crags,’ stood on a rocky spur beneath 
them, a little north of the point where they are cleft by the 
magnificent gorge of the Asopus,—that steep ravine by which | 
Hydarnes led his Persians up through the mountain oak-woods, on 
the night before he surprised Leonidas. Between the Asopus and 
the Spercheius are the narrow channels of two lesser streams, 
anciently known as the Melas and the Dyras.. The name Malis 
denoted this whole seaboard plain, with the heights around it, 
from the lower spurs of Othrys on the north to those of Oeta 
on the south and west. Just opposite the entrance of the Gulf, 
the bold north-west promontory of Euboea, once called Cape 
Cenaeum, runs out towards the mainland. There was a peculiar 
fitness in the phrase of Sophocles, when he described this dis- 
trict, with its varied scenery, as ‘the haunt of Malian Nymphs’,’ 


1 The Dyras was said to have first started from the ground in order to relieve the 
fiery pangs of Heracles (Her. 7. 198). In a vase-painting noticed below (n. on v. 728, 
p. 121, rst col.), the Nymph who seeks to quench the pyre probably symbolises this 
stream. 

The ancient mouth of the Spercheius was some miles N.w. of Thermopylae; the 
present mouths are a little £.N.E. of it, and the line of the coast has been considerably 
advanced, so that there is no longer a narrow pass. The Asopus, Melas and Dyres 
formerly had separate courses to the sea. They are now mere affluents of the 
Spercheius,—the Melas and Dyras uniting before they reach it. 

3 v. 725 avAdy Madiddum vuppas. 
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those beings of the forest and the river, of the hills and the 
sea. 
It was in this region that legend placed the last deeds of 
Heracles, and his death, or rather his passage from earth to 
Olympus. After taking Oechalia in Euboea, he was sacrificing 
on Cape Cenaeum when the fatal robe did its work. He was 
carried to his home at Trachis; and then he commanded that he 
should be borne to the top of Mount Oeta, sacred to Zeus,and burnt 
alive. He was obeyed; as the flames arose on the mountain, 
they were answered from heaven by the blaze of lightning and 
the roll of thunder; and by that sign his companions knew that 
the spirit of the great warrior had been welcomed to the home 
of his immortal father. Somewhere in the wilds of those lonely 
summits tradition showed the sacred spot known as ‘the Pyre’; 
and once, at least, in later days a Roman Consul, turning aside 
from a victorious progress, went up to visit the solemn place 
where the most Roman of Greek heroes had received the supreme 
reward of fortitude’. 


§ 2. Heracles had constrained his son Hyllus to aid in preshelegen 
paring the funeral-pile, but could not prevail upon him to kindla” a 
it. That office was performed, at his urgent prayer, by the 
youthful Philoctetes, son of Poeas, king of Malis*%. In token of 
gratitude, Heracles bequeathed to Philoctetes the bow and arrows |j XK 
which he himself had received from Apollo. 

In the myths relating to the Trojan war a most important 
part belonged to the man who had thus inherited the invincible 
weapons. Homer, indeed, does not say much about him; but 
the Jad contains only an episode in the tenth year of the war: 
the part played by Philoctetes came before and after that 
moment. The allusion in the Second Book of the /iad is, 


1 Manius Acilius Glabrio, after taking Heracleia near Trachis, in the war with 
Antiochus (191 B.c.). Livy 36. 30: ipse Oetam ascendit, Herculique sacrificium fecit 
in eo loco quem Pyram, quod ibi mortale corpus eius dei sit crematum, appellant. 
Cp. Silius Italicus 6. 452: Vixdum clara dies samma lustrabat in Oeta | Herculei 
monimenta rogi.—The name Pyra seems to have been usually associated with a height 
aboat eight miles w.N.w. of Trachis. 

4 With regard to the other version, according to which Poeas was the kindler, see 
on v. 803. 
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however, significant ; it glances backwards and forwards. He is 


there mentioned as a skilful ar o had sailed from Greece in 
ommand of seven ships, but had been left behind in Lemnos, 


ounded by epee aang ate And then the 
oet adds that the Greeks at Troy will soon have cause to 
bethink them of Philoctetes'. In the Odyssey he is named only 
twice; in one place, as having been the best bowman at Troy; 


in another, as one of those heroes who came safely home*. But 
his adventures were fully told in other epics. The events pre- 


ceding the action of the //iad were contained in the Cypria, an 


_ epic whose reputed author, Stasinus of Cyprus, lived early in the 


eighth century B.C. That poem described how Philoctetes was 
itten € snake,—while the Greeks, on their way to Troy, 





'lwere at Tenedos,—and was abandoned in Lemnos. His later 
‘\fortunes were narrated in the Little Iliad, ascribed to Lesches of 


Mitylene (circa 700 B.C.), and in the /iuperszs, or ‘Sack of Troy,’ 
by Arctinus of Miletus (c 776 B.c.). The contents of these lost 
works are known chiefly from the prose summaries of the gram- 
marian Proclus (140 A.D.), as partly preserved by Photius in his 
Bibliotheca. The following is an outline of the story in its, epic 
form. 

§ 3. When the Greeks under Agamemnon were about to sail 
against Troy, it became known that an oracle had commanded 
them to offer sacrifice, in the course of their voyage across the 
Aegean, at the altar of a deity named Chrysé. All the accounts 
placed this altar somewhere in the north-east of the Archipelago. 
The prevalent version assigned it to a small island which, like 
the deity herself, was called Chrysé, and lay close to the eastern 
shore of Lemnos. Jason, it was said, had sacrificed at this altar 
when he was leading the Argonauts in quest of the golden 
fleece. Heracles had paid it a like homage when he was levying 
war against Laomedon. : 


1 Jl. 2. 741 ff: 
Gn’ 6 pap ey vioy xeiro xpardy’ Edyea rdexun, 
Atpry ey tryabéy, 86: pur Marow vies ’Axatiin, 
Oca poxOlt{orra xaxy ddoddpoves BSpov" 
Ev? 5 ye weir’ dxdwwe raya 82 prijicerOar Euedror 
*Apyeian wapa wyvel Scdoxrirao dvaxros. 

9 Od. 8. 219: 3. 190. 
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Philoctetcs, with his seven ships, was in the fleet of Aga- 
- memnon, and undertook to act as guide. He alone knew where 
the isle of Chrysé was to be found; for, in his early youth, he 
had been present at the sacrifice offered there by Heracles. 

The altar stood in a sacred precinct, under the open sky. 
When, followed by the Greek chieftains, he approached it, he 
was bitten in the foot by a serpent. The wound mortified, and 
became noisome. His cries of pain made it impossible to perform | 
the religious rites, which required the absence of all ill-omened | 
sounds. The fetid odour of his wound also made his presence | 
a distress to the chiefs. They conveyed him from the islet of | 
Chrysé to the neighbouring coast of Lemnos, where they put 
him ashore; and then sailed for Troy. 

It should be noticed that the circumstances of this desertion, 
as set forth in the early legend, were probably less inhuman than 
they appear in the version adopted by Sophocles. In the first 
place, it can hardly be doubted that these cyclic poets, like 
Homer, imagined Lemnos as an inhabited island‘. And, accord- 
ing to one account, some followers of Philoctetes were left in 
charge of him’. 

Ten years elapsed. The sufferer was still languishing in 
Lemnos; his former comrades were still on the shore of the 
Hellespont, besieging the city which they could not capture. 
Achilles had already fallen; Ajax had died by his own hand 
In their despondency, the Atreidae turned to the prophet wh 
had so often admonished or consoled them ; but Calchas replied 
that the fate of Ilium must now be learned from other lips than 
his. They must consult the Trojan Helenus, son of Priam,—a 
warrior whom they had often seen in the front of battle on the 
plain ; a seer who, as rumour told, had warned, though he could 
not save, his brother Hector. 


1 See commentary on v. 3, 

9 Philostratus Heroica 6: rd 88 rijs vbcou cal rdv lacaydvwr atriv érépwr déyea 
(IIpwrecfiacs). xararapdjvas per yap dy Ajury rove Sroxrjryy, ob why Epnuoy rdr 
Oeparevodyrur ob8 dreppippdvoy rob ‘EXAnvixod* roddoUs re yap ror 
MeAlBocay olxodyrwy Evyxarapetvac (crpariyds 388 rovrww qr), rois 7’ 'Axacots 
Sdxpua éwehOeiv, Sr’ dxéuwe opas dvhp rodepuxds cal roy dyrdiios. As to Meliboea, 
see above, § 1 n. I. 
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Helenus was made prisoner by a stratagem of Odysseus, and 
then declared that, before the Greeks could prevail, two things 
) must be done. First, Philoctetes must be brought back from 
Lemnos: Troy could never fall, until he launched against it the 
arrows of Heracles. Secondly, Neoptolemus, the youthful son 
{of Achilles, must come from the island of Scyros, and must 
receive his due heritage, the wondrous armour wrought for his 

) father by the god Hephaestus. 
| Both injunctions were obeyed. Diomedes went to Lemnos, 
and brought Philoctetes. Odysseus went to Scyros, and brought 
Neoptolemus. Philoctetes was healed by the physician Ma- 
| chaon, son of Asclepius. He then slew Paris in single combat, 
! and shared with Neoptolemus the glory of final victory over 

| Troy. 





Charac- § 4. In this epic form of the story, two points deserve remark. 


ae (1) The mission to Lemnos and the mission to Scyros are en- 


version. trusted to different persons, and are conceived as simultaneous, 


or nearly so. In the Little [liad of Lesches, the voyage to Lem- 
nos seems to have been related first. (2) Diomedes has apparent- 
ly no difficulty in persuading Philoctetes to accompany him. For 
the purposes of epic narrative, it would evidently suffice that 
Diomedes should announce an oracle which promised health to 
the sufferer and honour to the exile. The epic Philoctetes would 
accept these overtures in a speech of dignified magnanimity; and 
all would be happily settled. This particular point is curiously 
illustrated by Quintus Smyrnaeus, though in other respects he 
has varied widely from the old epic version. He represents the 
wrath of Philoctetes as immediately disarmed by the first sooth- 
ing words of the Greek envoys (Diomedes and Odysseus). In- 
deed, that brevity which sometimes marks the poet of Smyrna is 
seldom quainter than in this passage of his ninth book. At 
verse 398 Philoctetes is preparing to shoot his visitors. At verse 
426 they are carrying their recovered friend, with pleasant laugh- 
ter, to their ship :— | 

of 5é puy alf’ éxi vya xal qiovas Bapvdovrous 

Kayxadouvres évexay Guas sperépow Berepvors. 
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§ 5. But all this was changed when Philoctetes became a/The story 
subject of tragic drama. The very essence of the situation, as(o4ne™ 
a theme for Tragedy, was the terrible disadvantage at which the 
irony of fate had placed the Greeks. Here was a brave and 
loyal man, guiltless of offence, whom they had banished from 
their company,—whom they had even condemned to long years 
of extreme suffering,—because a misfortune,—incurred by him 
in the course of doing them a service,—had rendered his person 
disagreeable to them. For ten years he had been pining on 
Lemnos ; and now they learned that their miserable victim was 
the arbiter of their destinies. It was not enough if, by force or 
fraud, they could acquire his bow. The oracle had said tha X 
the bow must be used at Troy by Philoctetes himself. Howl YX 
could he be induced to give this indispensable aid? 

A dramatist could not glide over this difficulty with the 
facile eloquence of an epic poet. If the Lemnian outcast was to 
be brought, in all his wretchedness, before the eyes of the spec- 
tators, nature and art alike required the inference that such 
misery had driven the iron into his soul. It would seem a viola- 
tion of all probability if, when visited at last by an envoy from 
the camp, he was instantly conciliated by a promise—be the 
sanction what it might—that, on going to Troy, he would be 
healed, and would gain a victory of which the profit would be 
shared by the authors of his past woes. Rather the Philoctetes 
of drama would be conceived as one to whom the Greeks at 
Troy were objects of a fixed mistrust, and their leaders, of an 
invincible abhorrence; one to whom their foes were friends, and 
their disasters, consolations ; one who could almost think that | 
his long agony had been an evil dream, if he could but hear that{ 
they were utterly overthrown, and that it was once more possible 
for him, without misgiving or perplexity, to recognise the justice 
of the gods’. 


§ 6. Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles—to place their The three 
Q-.names in the chronological order of their plays on this subject— "at c™ 
\ / sled the problem each in his own manner. A comparison of 


their methods is interesting. That it is possible, is due in great 


2 See, ¢.g., in this play, vv. 451 f., 631 f., 1043 f. 
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jeasure to a fortunate accident. Dion, surnamed the golden- 


mouthed, eminent as a rhetorician and essayist, was born at 
Prusa in Bithynia about the middle of the first century, and 
eventually settled at Rome, where he enjoyed the favour of 
Nerva and of Trajan. The eighty ‘discourses’ (Adyar) extant 
under his name are partly orations, partly short pieces in the 
nature of literary essays,—many of them very slight, and written 
in an easy, discursive style. In one of these (no. LII.) he describes 
how he spent a summer afternoon in reading the story of Phi- 
loctetes at Lemnos, as dramatised by Aeschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles. He reflects that, even if he had lived at Athens in 
their time, he could not have enjoyed precisely this treat,—of 
hearing the three masters, one after another, on the same theme, 
And, as the result of his perusal, he declares that, if he had been a 
sworn judge in the Dionysiac theatre, it would have puzzled him 
to award the prize. After such a preface, it is rather disappointing 
that he does not tell us more about the two plays which are 
lost. However, his little essay, which fills scarcely seven octavo 
pages, throws light on several points of interest; and in another 
of his short pieces (LIX.) he gives a prose paraphrase of the 
opening scene in the Piloctetes of Euripides, Apart from these 
two essays of Dion, the fragments of the plays themselves would 
not help us far. From the Aeschylean play, less than a doz 
lines remain; from the Euripidean, about thirty-five. Such, 
then, are the principal materials for a comparison. 


§ 7. In the play of Aeschylus, the task of bringing Philocte- 


pi apical tes from Lemnos to Troy was undertaken, not by Diomedes,— 


as in the epic version,—but by Odysseus. This change at once 
strikes the key-note of the theme, as Tragedy was to handle it. 


\ ‘| Odysseus was the man of all others whom Philoctetes detested ; 


F 


no envoy more repulsive to him could have been found. On the 
other hand, the choice of that wily hero for the mission implies 
that its success was felt to depend on the use of stratagem. As 
Dion shows us, Aeschylus boldly brought Odysseus face to face 
with Philoctetes, and required the spectators to believe that 
Philoctetes did not recognise his old enemy. The excuse which 
Dion suggests for this improbability is not that the appearance 
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of Odysseus was greatly altered, but that the memory-of-Phi- 
loctetes had been impaired by ten years of suffering. It may 
be inferred that the text of Aeschylus supplied no better 
explanation. 

The unrecognised Odysseus then proceeded to win the ear 
of Philoctetes by a false story of misfortunes to the Greeks at 
Troy ; Agamemnon was dead; Odysseus, too, was gone—having 
been put to death for an atrocious crime (Dion does not say 
what): and the whole army was in extremities. This story 
having won the confidence of Philoctetes, the Aeschylean Odys- 
seus perhaps seized the arms while the sick -man was in a 
paroxysm of his disease. A fragment indicates that Aeschylus 
described the bow as hanging on a pine-tree near the cave. 
How Philoctetes was finally brought away, we do not know: 
but it may be assumed that there was no deus ex machina, and 
also that Odysseus had no accomplice. The play probably 
belonged to a period when Aeschylus had not yet adopted 
the third actor. Inhabitants of the island formed the Chorus. 
These Lemnians, Dion says, vouchsafed no apology for having 
left Philoctetes unvisited during ten years; and he told them 
his whole story, as if it were new to them. But, as the essayist 
adds, the unfortunate are always ready to speak of their troubles, 
and we may charitably suppose that some Lemnians had oc- 
casionally cheered his solitude. 

The general impression made on Dion’s mind by the play 
of Aeschylus was that of a simplicity and dignity suitable to 
ideal Tragedy. It had an austere grandeur of diction and of 
sentiment which sustained the characters on the heroic level’; 
though in some respects the management of the plot was open 
to the cavils of a more critical and more prosaic age. as 

§ 8. The P&iloctetes of Euripides was produced in 431 B.C.*, - he 
—some forty years or more, perhaps, after that of Aeschylus. [a 

1 Dion or. 52 § 4 9 Te yap Tod Aloxtdov peyadoppoctvyn xal rd dpxaiuy, Er: 82 1d = 
abGases (‘rugged boldness’) rijs Siavolas xal ris ppdecus rpéwovra édalvero rpayyole 
cal ros wadasois FOect T&v hpuxev obdév éwiBeBovrcupdvow ode ocrwuddoy ode rarewdy. 

So, again, he ascribes to Aeschylus 7d ad@ades xal dwhote (§ 15). 

* Argum. Eur. Afed. The Medea, Phéloctetes and Dictys formed a trilogy, with the 
Theristae as satyric drama. 
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Euripides combined the epic precedent with the Aeschylean by 
sending Diomedes along with Odysseus to Lemnos. A soliloquy 
by Odysseus opened the play’. The astute warrior was in a 
highly nervous state of mind, ‘ Such,’ he said in effect, ‘are the 
consequences of ambition! I might have stayed at Troy, with 
a reputation: secured ; but the desire of increasing it has brought 
me here to Lemnos, where I am in great danger of losing it 
altogether, by failing in this most ticklish business.’ He then 
explained that, when the Atreidae had first proposed the mission 
to him, he had declined, because he knew that all his resources 
of persuasion would be thrown away on Philoctetes, the man to 
whom he had done a wrong so terrible. His first appearance 
would be the signal for an arrow from the unerring bow. But 


| afterwards his guardian goddess Athena had appeared to him in 





a dream, and had told him that, if he would go to Lemnos, she 
would change his aspect and his voice, so that his enemy should 
not know him. Thus reassured, he had undertaken the task. 
We note in passing that Euripides was here indirectly criticising 
Aeschylus, who had assumed that Odysseus could escape re- 
cognition. The device of Athena’s intervention was borrowed 
from the Odyssey, where she similarly transforms her favourite 
at need. But Euripides, in his turn, invites the obvious comment 
that such a device was more suitable to epic narrative than to 
drama‘, 

Continuing his soliloquy, Odysseus said that, as he had 
reason to know, a rival embassy was coming to Philoctetes 
from the Trojans, who hoped by large promises to gain him 
for their side.’ Here, then, was a crisis that demanded all his 
energies. At this moment, he saw Philoctetes approaching, 
and, with a hasty prayer to Athena, prepared to meet him. 


1 Dion’s goth discourse bears the title SIAOKTHTHZ. EZTI AE IAPASPAZIZ. 
It is simply a prose paraphrase—without preface or comment—of the soliloquy and the 
subsequent dialogue, down to the point at which Philoctetes invites Odysseus to enter 
his cave. Although it would be easy to turn Dion’s prose into iambics (as Bothe and 
others have done), it is evident that, at least in several places, the paraphrase has been 
a free one. The whole passage, in its original form, cannot have been much shorter 
than the wpédoyos in the play of Sophocles. 

* In the Ajax, Athena makes Odysseus invisible to the hero (v. ae but Ajax is 
already frenzied; and the scene is short. 
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Philoctetes limped slowly forward,—clad (according to Dion’s 
paraphrase) in the skins of wild beasts which he had shot". 
On finding that his visitor is a Greek from Troy, Philoctetes 
pointed an arrow at him’. But he was quickly appeased by 
learning that the stranger was a cruelly wronged fugitive,—a 
friend of that Palamedes whom the unscrupulous malice of, 
Odysseus had brought to death on a false charge of treason’*. 
‘Will Philoctetes befriend him?’ ‘Hapless man! ’—was the reply | 
—‘the ally whom you invoke is more forlorn than yourself. But 
you are welcome to share his wretched abode, until you can find 
some better resource.’ Philoctetes then invited his new friend 
into his cave. 

Presently the Chorus entered,—composed, as in the Aeschy- | 
lean play, of Lemnians. They began by excusing themselves | 
for their long neglect of the sufferer. This was another glance 
at Aeschylus, whose Lemnians had made no such apologies. 
As the judicious Dion says, however, that was perhaps the 
wiser course. But Euripides had a further expedient for 
redeeming the character of the islanders; he introduced a 
Lemnian called Actor, who had occasionally visited the sick | 
man‘. The climax of dramatic interest must have been marked ; 


Y] 


1 Dion or. 59 § § (Odysseus speaks): Sopal @ypiw» xadiwrovew airéy. (Cp. Ar. 
Ack. 424.) 

2 1b. § 6 OI..robruw 34 ris ddixlas abrixa udda od Updgas Sleny. OA. ad’ S apes 
Gedy éxicxes ddeivas 7d Bédos. 

3 By this reference to his own base crime, the cynicism of the Euripidean Odysseus 
is made needlessly odious. The Sophoclean Odysseus merely authorises his young 
friend to abuse him (6, f.). 

* Dion or. 53 $8 6 Evpsrldns rdv “Acropa [mss. “Exropa] edodya tva Anpelew ws 
qyrupysov Ty Dronriry wpociéera xal wodrAdas oun PeBAncéra. 

Hyginus Faé. 102 (in an outline of the story, taken from Euripides) says :—guem 
expositum pastor regis Actoris nomine Iphimachus Dolopionis filius nutrivit. Schneide- 
win, supposing that Hyginus had accidentally interchanged the names, proposed to 
read, pastor regis [phimachs Dolopionis filii nomine Actor. Milani (Afito dt Filottete 
P- 34) obtains the same result in a more probable way when he conjectures, pastor regis 
Iphimachi nomine Actor Dolopionis filius. As he remarks, Euphorion, in his $cAo«cr#- 
vys (on which see below, § 18), introduced a Aodomwiovidns (Stobaeus Flor. 59. 16). 
And Dion’s description of Actor as %%a Anpylw» would apply to a shepherd better than 
toa king. Ovid, however, seems to make Actor king of Lemnos (77%st. t. 10. 17): 
Fleximus in lacvum cursus, et ab Actoris urbe | Venimus ad portus, Imbria terra, tuos. 
The best mss. there have Actoris: others, Hectoris. 
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by the arrival of that Trojan embassy which Odysseus had 
foreshadowed in the prologue. It came, probably, before the 
seizure of the bow, and while, therefore, Odysseus was still 
disguised. Two verses, spoken by him in the play, run thus :— 


trép ye pévroe mayros “EAAjvwv orparod 
aisxpov owray BapBapovs § av Aéyew’. 


Such words would be fitting in the mouth of a Greek speaker 
who pretended to have been wronged by his countrymen. They 
suggest a context of the following kind ;—‘ (Although I have 
been badly treated by the Greek chiefs,) yet, in the cause of the 
Greek army at large, I cannot be silent, while barbarians plead.’ 
The leader of the Trojan envoys—perhaps Paris—would urge 
Philoctetes to become their ally. Then the appeal to Hellenic 
patriotism would be made with striking effect by one who 
alleged that, like Philoctetes himself, he had personal injuries 
to forget. This scene would end with the discomfiture and 
withdrawal of the Trojan envoys. It may be conjectured that 
the subsequent course of the action was somewhat as follows. 
Philoctetes was seized with an attack of his malady; the dis- 
guised Odysseus, assisted perhaps by the Lemnian shepherd, was 
solicitous in tending him; and meanwhile Diomedes, entering 
at the back of the group, contrived to seize the bow. Odysseus 
'then revealed himself, and, after a stormy scene, ultimately pre- 
vailed on Philoctetes to accompany him. His part would here 
‘| give scope for another great speech, setting forth the promises 
of the oracle. Whether Athena intervened at the close, is 
uncertain. 
| This play of Euripides struck Dion as a masterpiece of 
'|declamation, and as a model of ingenious debate,—worthy of 
study, indeed, as a practical lesson in those arts. When he 
speaks of the ‘contrast’ to the play of Aeschylus, he is thinking 


a T, 
ee 


1 The first of these two verses is preserved by Plut. Afor. 1108 B, who from the 
second v. quotes only aloxpdv c.wxa». The second v. was made proverbial by Anistotle’s 
parody (alexpdy cewras "Iooxpdrny 3’ day Neyer). That the original word was BapSdpous 
appears from Cic. ae orat. 3. 35. 141; where, as in Quintil. 3. 1. 14, it is called ‘a verse 
from the Prloctetes.’ That this was the play of Euripides, is a certain inference from 
the fact of the Trojan embassy. 
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of these qualities: With regard to the plot, no student of Euri- 
pides will be at a loss to name the trait which is most distinctive 
of his hand. It is the invention of the Trojan embassy,—a reall 
brilliant contrivance for the purpose which he had in view. We 
cannot wonder if, in the period of classical antiquity during 
which controversial rhetoric chiefly flourished, the Pheottetes o 
Euripides was more generally popular than either of its rivals, 


§ 9. The originality of Sophocles can now be estimated. Sophocles. 
Hitherto, one broad characteristic had been common to epic 
and dramatic treatments of the subject. The fate of Philoctetes 
had been considered solely as it affected the Greeks at Troy. 
The oracle promised victory to them, if they could regain him: 
to him it offered health and glory. This was an excellent pro- 
spect for him: if he would not embrace it voluntarily, he must, if. 
possible, be compelled to submission. But there had been no hint\} : 
that, outside of this prospect, he had any claim on human pity.! 
Suppose him to say,—‘I refuse health and glory, at the price 
of rejoining the men who cast me forth to worse than death ; 
but I pray to be delivered from this misery, and restored to my 
home in Greece. Would not that be a warrantable choice, a 
reasonable prayer? Not a choice or a prayer, perhaps, that 
could win much sympathy from a Diomedes or an Odysseus, 
men who had consented to the act of desertion, and who now 
had their own objects to gain. But imagine some one in whom 
a generous nature, or even an ordinary sense of justice and 
humanity, could work without hindrance from self-interest ;— 


1 Or. 52 § x1 wowep dyricrpopis dor: rg Tod Aloxdhou, todirixwrdry Kal prropi- 
xerdry ofsa x.7.r. So, again, he speaks of the érOuuijjpara rodcrixd used by Odys- 
seus: of the lauPeia caddis cal xara giow cal rodirixGs Exovra: and of the whole 
play as marked by ro dxpiBés xal Spsud kal wodeTixdy. 

The word wodrrixés is here used in the special sense which Greek writers on 
thetoric had given to it. By wod:risds Aéyos they meant public speaking as dis- 
tinguished from scholastic exercises,—especially speaking in a deliberative assembly 
or a law-court. See Attic Orators, vol. 1. p. 90. Dion's reiteration of the word marks 
his feeling that the rhetorical dialectic of Euripides in this play would have been telling 
in the contests of real life. And hence the play is described by him as rots évpruyxd- 
vouos wideryy whdaay rapacye® Suwvapérn,—‘to those who engage in discussion.’ 
For this use of évrvyxdvew, cp. Arist. Zop. x. 3, where dialectic is said to be profitable 
apos ras évrevtas: and Rhef. 1. 1. 13, with Cope’s note. 


j.S IV. ¢ 
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might not such a man be moved by the miseries of Philoctetes, . 
and recognise that he had human rights which were not ex- 
tinguished by his refusal to obey the summons of the 
Atreidae? 

Again, the two plays on this subject which Sophocles found 
existing, both depended, for their chief dramatic interest, on 
the successful execution of a plan laid by the envoys. The 
Odysseus of Aeschylus, the Odysseus and Diomedes of Euri- 
pides, alike carry a stratagem to a triumphant issue. 

In associating Odysseus with Neoptolemus, the youthful son 
of Achilles, Sophocles chose the person who, if any change was 
to be made in that respect, might most naturally be suggested 
by the epic version of the fable. But this new feature was no 
mere variation on the example of his predecessors. It prepared 
the way for a treatment of the whole story which was funda- 
mentally different from theirs. 

This will best be shown by a summary of the plot The 
events supposed to have occurred before the commencement of 
the play can be told in a few words. Achilles having fallen, 
. his armour had been awarded to Odysseus, and Ajax had com- 


! | mitted suicide. Then Helenus had declared the oracle’ (as re- 
| lated above, § 3). Phoenix and Odysseus had gone to Scyros, 
; and had brought the young Neoptolemus thence to Troy; where 





one oe 


. his father’s armour was duly given to him. (In his false story to 


Philoctetes, he represents the Atreidae as having defrauded him 
of it.) Then he set out with Odysseus for Lemnos,—knowing 
that the object was to bring Philoctetes, but not that any deceit 
was to be used. The chiefs had told him that he himself was 


' destined to take Troy; but not that the aid of Philoctetes was 


Analysis | 

of the 
lay. 

£ Pro- 

logue : 
I—-I3+ 


an indispensable condition. 


§ 10. The scene is laid on the lonely north-east coast of 
Lemnos. Odysseus and Neoptolemus have just landed, and 
have now walked along the shore to a little distance from their 
ships’, which are no longer visible. Odysseus tells his young 


1 Odysseus comes in one ship, and Neoptolemus in another. Each chief has his 
own men. Hence Odysseus can threaten to sail at once, leaving Neoptolemus behind, 
and denounce him to the Greek army (1257 f.). And Neoptolemus can propose to 
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comrade that here, long ago, he put Philoctctes ashore, by 
command of the Atreidae. He desires the youth to examine 
the rocks which rise above their heads, and to look for a cave, 
with a spring near it. Neoptolemus presently finds the cave, 
with traces in it which show that it is still inhabited. 

-A seaman, in attendance on Neoptolemus, is then despatched 
to act as sentry, lest Philoctetes should come on them by sur- 
prise. 

Odysseus explains that it is impossible for 42m to face 
Philoctetes; he must remain concealed, on peril of his life; 
Neoptolemus must conduct the parley. Neoptolemus must tell 
Philoctetes truly who he is—but must pretend that he has 
quarrelled with the Greeks at Troy, for depriving him of his 
father’s arms, and is sailing home to Greece. 

The youth at first refuses to utter such a falsehood; but 
yields at last to the argument that otherwise he cannot take 
Troy. Odysseus now departs to his ship,—promising that, 
after a certain time, he will send an accomplice to help Neopto- ? 
lemus in working on the mind of Philoctetes. This will be the 
man who had been acting as sentry; he will be disguised as a. 
sea-captain. 

The Chorus of fifteen seamen (from the ship of Neoptolemus) Parodos : 
now enters. They ask their young chief how they are to aid '35—77® 
his design. He invites them. to look into the cave,.and instructs 
them how they are to act when Philoctetes returns. In answer 
to their words of pity for the sufferer, he declares his belief that 
heaven ordains those sufferings only till the hour for Troy to 
fall shall have come. 

Philoctetes appears. He is glad to find that the strangers\II. First 
are Greeks; he is still more rejoiced when he learns thaticreee 
the son of Achilles is before him. He tells his story; and’ 
Neoptolemus, in turn, relates his own ill-treatment by the © 
chiefs. The Chorus, in a lyric strophe, confirm their master’s 
fiction. After some further converse about affairs at Troy, 
Philoctetes implores Neoptolemus to take him home. The 


sail with Philoctetes, but without Odysseus, for Malis (1402 ff.). Where the singular 
vais is used, with or without the definite article, it refers to the ship of Neoptolemus 
(e.g. 125, 461, 527, 881, 1076, 1180). 


c2 


Stasimon: 
676—729. 


III. 
Second 
episode: 
730—826. 


Kommos 
(taking the 
place of a 
second 
stasimon) : 
827—864. 
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965-1080. 
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Chorus support the prayer. Neoptolemus consents. They 
are on the point of setting out for their ship, when two men 
are seen approaching. 

The supposed sea-captain (sent by Odysseus) enters, with a 
sailor from the ship of Neoptolemus. He describes himself as 
master of a small merchant-vessel, trading in wine between 
Peparethus (an island off the south coast of Thessaly) and the 
Greek camp at Troy. He announces that the Greeks have 
sent emissaries in pursuit of Neoptolemus :—also that Odysseus 
and Diomedes have sailed in quest of Philoctetes. He then 
departs. 

Philoctetes is now more anxious than ever to start at once. 
Accompanied by Neoptolemus, he enters his cave, in order to 
fetch his few necessaries. 

In the choral ode which follows, the seamen give full expres- 
sion to their pity for Philoctetes. They have heard of Ixion, 
but they have never seen any doom so fearful as that of this 
unoffending man. : 

Just as he is leaving the cave with Neoptolemus, Philoctetes 
is seized with a sharp attack of pain. He vainly seeks to hide 
his agony. Neoptolemus is touched, and asks what he can do. 
Philoctetes, feeling drowsy, says that, before he falls asleep, he 
wishes to place the bow and arrows in his friend’s hands. Thus 
Neoptolemus (still with treason in his heart) gets the bow into 
his keeping. = 3 

A second and sharper paroxysm now comes upon Philo- 
ctetes. In his misery, he prays for death—he beseeches his 
friend to cast him into the crater of the burning mountain which 
can be seen from the cave. Neoptolemus is deeply moved. He 

solemnly promises that he will not leave the sick man; who 
presently sinks into slumber. 

Invoking the Sleep-god to hold Philoctetes prisoner, the 
Chorus urge Neoptolemus to desert the sleeper, and quit Lemnos 
with the bow. Neoptolemus replies that such a course would be 
as futile as base,—since the oracle had directed them to bring 
not only the bow, but its master. 

Philoctetes awakes, and, aided by Neoptolemus, painfully 
rises to his feet. They are ready to set out for their ship. And 
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now Neoptolemus has reached the furthest point to which the 
deception can be carried; for at the ships Philoctetes will find 
Odysseus. Shame and remorse prevail. He tells Philoctetes 
that their destination is Troy. 

The unhappy man instantly demands his bow—but Neo- 

ptolemus refuses to restore it. And then the despair of Philo- 
ctetes finds terrible utterance. The youth’s purpose is shaken. 
He is on the point of giving back the weapon, when suddenly 
Odysseus starts forth from a hiding-place near the cave, and 
prevents him. Philoctetes—whom Odysseus threatens to take 
by force—is about to throw himself from the cliffs, when he is 
seized by the attendants. In answer to his bitter reproaches, 
Odysseus tells him that he can stay in Lemnos, if he chooses :— 
other hands can wield the bow at Troy. Odysseus then departs 
to his ship, ordering his young comrade to follow; but, by the 
latter's command, the Chorus stay with Philoctetes, in the hope 
that he may yet change his mind. 

In a lyric dialogue, Philoctetes bewails his fate, while the Second 
Chorus remind him that it is in his own power to escape from ommos 
Lemnos. But at the bare hint of Troy, his anger blazes forth, place of a 
and he bids them depart. They are going, when he frantically Becca: 
recalls them. Once more they urge their counsel—only to elicit 1°8!— 

a still more passionate refusal. He craves but one boon of ~ 
them—some weapon with which to kill himself. 

They are about to leave him—since no persuasions avail— V. Exo- 
when Neoptolemus is geen hurrying back, with the bow in his 2°12! 
hand,—closely followed by Odysseus, who asks what he means 
to do. Neoptolemus replies that he intends to restore the bow 
to its rightful owner. Odysseus remonstrates, blusters, threatens} 
and finally departs, saying that he will denounce this treason to 
the army. 

The youth next calls forth Philoctetes, and gives him the 
bow. Odysseus once more starts forth from ambush—but this 
time he is too late. The weapon is already in the hands of 
Philoctetes, who bends it at his foe, and would have shot him, 
had not Neoptolemus interposed. Odysseus hastily retires, and 
is not seen again. 

Philoctetes now hears from Neoptolemus the purport of the 


~~ 
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oracle; he is to be healed, and is to share the glory of taking 
Troy. He hesitates for a moment—solely because he shrinks 
from paining his friend by a refusal. But he cannot bring 
himself to go near the Atreidae. And so he calls upon Neo- 
ptolemus to-fulfil his promise—to take him home. 

Neoptolemus consents. He forebodes the vengeance of the 


conpeting: Philoctetes reassures him: the arrows of Heracles 


shall avert it. They-are about to set forth for Greece, when a 
divine form appears in the air above them. 

Heracles has come from Olympus to declare the will of Zeus. 
Philoctetes must go to Troy with Neoptolemus, there to find 
health and fame. He yields to the mandate of heaven, brought 
by one who, while on earth, had been so dear to him. He makes 
his farewell to Lemnos; and the play closes as he moves with 
Neoptolemus towards the ships, soon to be sped by a fair wind 
to Sigeum. 


§ 11. Even a mere outline of the plot, such as the above, will 


_ serve to exhibit the far-reaching consequences of the change made 


by Sophocles, when he introduced Neoptolemus as the associate 


_ of Odysseus, The man who retains the most indelible memory of 


a wrong may be one who still preserves a corresponding depth 
of sensibility to kindness; the abiding resentment can coexist 
with undiminished quickness of gratitude for benefits, and with 
loyal readiness to believe in the faith of promises. Such is the 


 Philoctetes of Sophocles; he has been cast forth by comrades 


whom he was zealously aiding ; his occasional visitors have in- 
variably turned a deaf ear to his prayers; but, inexorably as he 
hates the Greek chiefs, all the ten years in Lemnos have not 
made hima Timon. He is still generous, simple, large-hearted, 
full of affection for the friends and scenes of his early days; the 
young stranger from the Greek camp, who shows pity for him, 
at once wins his warmest regard, and receives proofs of his 
absolute confidence, It is the combination of this character 
with heroic fortitude under misery that appeals with such 
irresistible pathos to the youthful son of Achilles, and gradually 
alters his resolve. But this character could never have been 
unfolded except in a sympathetic presence. The disclosure is 
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possible only because Neoptolemus himself, a naturally frank 
and chivalrous spirit, is fitted to invite it In converse with 
Diomedes or Odysseus, only the sterner aspects of Philoctetes 
would have appeared. 

Nor, again, was it dramatically possible that Diomedes or 
Odysseus should regard Philoctetes in any other light than that 
of an indispensable ally: they must bring him to Troy, if 
possible: if not, then he must remain in Lemnos, Hence 
neither Aeschylus nor Euripides could have allowed the scheme 
of Odysseus to fail; for then not even a deus ex machina could 
have made the result satisfactory. It was only a person like 
Neoptolemus, detached from the past policy of the chiefs, who 
could be expected to view Philoctetes simply as a wronged 
and suffering man, with an unconditional claim to compas- 
sion. The process by which this view of him gains upon 
the mind of Neoptolemus, and finally supersedes the desire of 
taking him to Troy, is delineated with marvellous beauty and 
truth. Odysseus is baffled; but the decree of Zeus, whose ser- 
vant he called himself, is performed. The supernatural agency; \ 
of Heracles is employed in a strictly artistic manner, be- | 

| 
\ 





cause the dead-lock of motives has come about by a natural 
process: the problem now is how to reconcile human piety, as 
represented by the decision of Neoptolemus, with the purpose 

of the gods, as declared in the oracle of Helenus. Only a. 

divine message could bend the will of Philoctetes, or absolve! 

the conscience of the man who had promised to bring him | 

home. 

Thus it is by the introduction of Neoptolemus that Sophocles 

is enabled to invest the story with a dramatic interest of the ' 
deepest kind. It is no longer only a critical episode in the 

Trojan war, turning on the question whether the envoys of the 

Greeks can conciliate the master of their fate. It acquires the 

larger significance of a pathetic study in human character,— 

a typical illustratidn of generous fortitude U mg, and 

of the struggle between good and evil in an ambitious but loyal 

mind. Dion, in his comparison of the three plays on this 
subject, gives unstinted praise, as we have seen, to the respective 

merits of Aeschylus and of Euripides; but he reserves for 


~ The 
oracle. 
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Sophocles the epithet of ‘ most tragic’’ Sophocles was indeed 
the poet who first revealed the whole capabilities of the fable as 
a subject for Tragedy. 


§ 12. While the general plot of the Phzloctetes is simple and 
lucid, there are some points in it which call for remark. 

In the first place, some questions suggest themselves with 
regard to the oracle which commanded the Greeks to bring 
Philoctetes from Lemnos. Helenus appears to have said that 
he must be brought by persuasion, not by force (vv. 612, 1332). 
Odysseus, indeed, offered to compel him, if necessary (618); 
and, at one moment, threatens to do so (985). But it would 
be in keeping with his character—as depicted in this play— 
that he should think it unnecessary to observe the letter of the 
oracle in this respect. If his stratagem had succeeded, force 
would have been needless. 

Then at v. 1340 Helenus is quoted as saying that Troy is 
doomed to fall in the summer. The Greeks could understand 
this only in a conditional sense, since he had told them that 
their victory depended on the return of Philoctetes (611 f.). 
But the absolute statement in v. 1340 is intelligible, if the seer 
be conceived as having a prevision of the event, and therefore 
a conviction that, by some means, Philoctetes would be brought. 

Again,—is the ignorance of the oracle shown by Neoptole- 
mus at v. I14 inconsistent with the knowledge which he shows 
afterwards? (197 ff.: 1337 ff.) I think not. The only fact of 
which v. 114 proves him ignorant is that Troy could not be taken 
without Philoctetes. What he says afterwards on that point 
could be directly inferred from what Odysseus then told him 
(v. 115). He may have known from the first that Philoctetes 
was a desirable ally, and that, if he came to Troy, he would be 
healed. 

At v. 1055 Odysseus declares his willingness to leave Philo- 
ctetes in Lemnos. It is enough that the bow has been captured. 


1 Or. 52 § 15 5 82 LopocdHs wécos Laxey ducoiy elvat, ol're 7d abdades xal dxhoiy 
To Tou Aloxvdou Exur, ofre rd dxpiBés cal Spud cal rolirexdy 7d rob Edperidou’ eepnrhp 
oé repa cal weyarorpers rolyciy, rpaytxwrara cal eberéorara Exevcap, 
wore rrelorny eivas Rooriy, <xKal> puera Oyous cai ceurdryros dvdelxrvaPas. 
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But the oracle had expressly said that Philoctetes himself must 
be brought (841). Indeed, the difficulty of securing /2%2 is the 
basis of the whole story. Therefore, in 1055 ff., Odysseus must 
be conceived as merely using a last threat, which, he hopes, may 
cause Philoctetes to yield. The alternative in the mind of 
Odysseus—we must suppose—was to carry him aboard by force. 
In vv. 1075 ff. Neoptolemus directs the Chorus to stay with Phi- 
loctetes—on the chance of his relenting—until the ship is ready, 
and then to come quickly, when called. It would certainly seem 
from this that Neoptolemus understood his chief as seriously 
intending to leave Philoctetes behind. And the words of the 
Chorus at v. 1218 suggest the same thing. But it does not 
follow that they had penetrated the real purpose of their crafty 
leader. 


§ 13. In the opening scene Odysseus orders Neoptolemus Episode 
to remain at the cave, while he himself returns to his ship. ‘If’ kee 
(he says in effect) ‘you seem to be staying here too long—that (vv. 542 
is, if there is reason to fear some hitch in our plan—then I will” 
send one of your men to the cave, disguised as the captain of a 
merchant-ship. He will tell an artful story, from which you can 
take hints. Neoptolemus has already won the confidence of 
Philoctetes (who believes that he is to be taken home), when 
this pretended merchant appears (v. 542). Feigning to come 
from Troy, he reports that Odysseus and Diomedes have sailed 
for Lemnos in quest of Philoctetes, while other emissaries are in 
pursuit of Neoptolemus. This story quickens the impatience of 
Philoctetes to leave Lemnos (v. 635), while it also strengthens 
his sympathy for the son of Achilles. It brings out, too, the 
feeling with which he regards the errand of Odysseus. ‘Sooner 
would I hearken to that deadliest of my foes, the viper which 
made me the cripple that I am’ (vv. 631f.). But the episode 
has a further result. It supplies a motive for the transfer of the 
bow. Philoctetes, feeling drowsy after an attack of pain, fears 
that his enemies may arrive in Lemnos and seize his weapons 
while he is asleep. He therefore hands the bow and arrows to 
Neoptolemus, begging him to keep them safe (vv. 763—773)’. 


1 An able critic in the ¢heneum (Aug. 13, 1892) further suggests that the episode 
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The § 14. The management of the Chorus deserves notice. If 

Chorus. ~~ Sophocles had followed the example of Aeschylus and Euripides, 

he would have composed it of Lemnians. He felt, probably, 

that it was better to avoid raising the question which was then 

suggested,—viz., why some effective succour had not been ren- 

dered to Philoctetes in the course of the ten years. But there 

was a further motive for the change. The attitude of a Lemnian 

Chorus would be that of a sympathetic visitor, leading Philo- 

ctetes to recount his sufferings, and speaking words of comfort in 

return; while, with respect to the scheme of Odysseus for bring- 

ing him to Troy, it would be neutral. But the dramatic effect 

of the situation is heightened by every circumstance that con- 

tributes to the isolation of the central figure. As in the Axt#- 

gone the heroine is the more forlorn because the Theban elders 

support Creon, so here the loneliness of Philoctetes becomes 

more complete when the Chorus is formed of persons attached to 

| the Greek chiefs. In these ten years he has seen no human face, 

and heard no voice, save when some chance vessel put in at the 

coast, only to mock him with a gleam of delusive hope. And 
‘now he stands alone against all. 


The key-note of the part played by the seamen is their wish 
to second the design of their master, Neoptolemus; but they also 
feel genuine pity for Philoctetes. This is powerfully expressed 
in the stasimon (676 ff.), where they are alone upon the scene; 


of the merchant may serve to explain an obscure point. When Philoctetes discovers 
that he is to be taken to Troy, he denounces the deceit of Neoptolemus (vv. 927—963). 
And yet in v. 1365 he speaks as if he still believed the false story told by Neoptolemus 
in vv. 343—390, that he had been defrauded of his father’s arms. The apparent in- 
consistency can be explained (the critic remarks} if Philoctetes supposed that, while he 
was asleep, Odysseus reached Lemnos, and then for the first time won Neoptolemus 
to his plans. On this view, in vv. 971 £ (odx ef xaxds ob, pds xaxuw 8’ dx8puw paddr | 
foxas yxew aloxpd), Hxew must mean, ‘to have come dack’ (from a colloqay with 
Odysseus, held near the spot where Philoctetes was sleeping. But the natural sense 
of jxew is clearly, ‘to have come fo Lemnos.’ And if (notwithstanding his alleged 
wrong) Neoptolemus could listen to Odysseus in Lemnos, why should he not have 
become his accomplice before leaving Troy? 

Another point, however, which the critic notes is independent of this question. 
Neoptolemus would naturally feel some fresh remorse and shame when he perceived 
(from v. 136s) that the whole extent of his duplicity was not even then surmised by 
Philoctetes. And these feelings may have been conceived by the dramatist as motives 
which helped to determine his final resolve. 
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though, at the close of that ode, when the sufferer returns, they 
once more seek to deceive him with the belief that he is going 
home to Malis (718f.). But there is one passage which is in 
startling discord with the general tone of their utterances: it 1s 
where they press Neoptolemus to seize the moment while Philo- 
ctetes sleeps, and to decamp with the bow (833 ff.). It would be 
a poor excuse to suggest that they regard his sleep as the presage 
of imminent death (861 ws "Aida wdpa xeipevos). The dramatic 
motive of this passage is, indeed, evident: it elicits a reproof 
from Neoptolemus, and illustrates his honourable constancy 
(839 ff.). As for the Chorus, it may at least be said that this jar- 
ring note is struck only once. The humane temper which they 
had shown up to that point reappears in the sequel. 


The Chorus of this play is essentially an active participator 
in the plot—aiding the strategy of Neoptolemus, and endeavour- 
ing to alter the purpose of Philoctetes (1081—1217). Hence 
it is natural that there should be only one stasimon. The other 
lyrics subsequent to the Parodos either form parentheses in the 
dialogue (391 ff, 507 ff), or belong to the xoppoi. 


§ 15. It is interesting to compare the Odysseus of this play— Odysseus. 
one of the poet’s latest works—with that of the 47ax, which was 
one of the earliest. There, Odysseus appears as one who has 
deeply taken to heart the lesson of moderation, and of reverence 
for the gods, taught by Athena’s punishment of his rival; and, if 
there is no great elevation in his character, at least he performs 
a creditable part in dissuading the Atreidae from refusing 
burial to the dead. Here, he is found avowing that a falsehood 
is not shameful, if it brings advantage (v. 109); he can be 
superlatively honest, he says, when there is a prize for honesty; 
but his first object is always to gain his end (1049 ff.). He is 
not content with urging Neoptolemus to tell a lie, but adds a 
sneer at the youth’s reluctance (84f.). Yet, as we learn from 
Dion, he is ‘far gentler and simpler’ than the Odysseus who 
figured in the Phzloctefes of Euripides. The Homeric conception 
of the resourceful hero had suffered a grievous decline in the 
later period of the Attic drama; but Sophocles, it would seem, 
was comparatively lenient to him. 


Topo- 
graphy. 
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In the Ajax, it will be remembered, Odysseus is terrified at 
the prospect of meeting his insane foe, and Athena reproves his 
‘cowardice’ (74f.). His final exit in the P/sloctetes is in flight 
from the bent bow of the hero, who remarks that he is brave 
only in words (1305 ff.). And, at an earlier moment in the play, 
he is ironically complimented by Neoptolemus on his prudence 
in declining to fight (1259). All these passages indicate that 
the conventional stage Odysseus to whom Attic audiences had 
become accustomed was something of a poltroon. But it is 
instructive to remark the delicate reserve of Sophocles in hint- 
ing a trait which was so dangerously near to the grotesque. 
For it is no necessary disparagement to the courage of Odysseus 
that he should shrink from confronting Ajax,—a raging maniac 
intent on killing him,—or that he should decline to be a target 
for the ‘ unerring’ shafts of Philoctetes,—or that he should refrain 
from drawing his sword on a young comrade, Neoptolemus. 


§ 16. A few words must be added concerning the topography 
of the play’, Mount Hermaeum, which re-echoed the cries of 
Philoctetes, may safely be identified with the north-eastern pro- 
montory of Lemnos, now Cape Plaka. His cave was imagined 
by the poet as situated in the cliffs on the north-east coast, not 
far south of Hermaeum (cp. 1455 ff.), and at some height above 
the shore (v. 1000: cp. v. 814). The east coast is probably that 
on which the volcano Mosychlus (visible from the cave) once 
existed; and the islet called Chrysé lay near it. Philoctetes 
describes Lemnos as uninhabited (v. 220), and as affording no 
anchorage (v. 302). This raises a curious point as to the degree 
of licence that a dramatist of that age would have allowed him- 
self in a matter of this sort,—and as to the choice which he 
would have made between two kinds of improbability. In the 
time of Sophocles, Lemnos had long been a ‘possession of 
Athens, and it was a fact familiar to Athenians that the island 
possessed excellent harbours on every side except the east. 
Then, if an Athenian audience were required to suppose that, in 
the heroic age, Lemnos was a desert island, they would at once 
remember the ‘ well-peopled’ Lemnos of the Jéad. Hence, the 


1 A sketch-map of Lemnos is given in the Appendix, note on v. 800. 
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simplest supposition—viz., that Sophocles chose to make 
Lemnos desolate for the nonce—is not really so easy as it 
might appear. One asks, then, did he mean us to remember, 
here also, the maimed condition of Philoctetes, who could not 
move many yards from his cave in the eastern cliffs? The 
centres of population, in ancient times, were on the west and 
north coasts. The area of Lemnos has been computed as 
about a hundred and fifty square miles, or nearly the same as 
that of the Isle of Wight’. It would not, then, be absurd to 
suppose that, even in the space of many years, no Lemnian had 
chanced to find that particular spot, at the extreme verge of a 
desolate region, in which the sick man was esconced. 


§ 17. The fortunes of the hero after his return to Troy Other 


formed the subject of another play by Sophocles (®iroxryrns ae 


o év Tpoia). The healing of Philoctetes, and his slaying of Paris, subject. 
must have been the principal incidents ; but the few words which 
remain give no clue to the treatment. It is only a conjecture— 
though a probable one—that Asclepius himself was introduced 
as aiding the skill of his sons® 

Besides the three great dramatists, other tragic poets of the Greek 
same period wrote on the story of Philoctetes*, Nothing of P!#* 
interest is known concerning these lost works,—except, indeed, 
one curious detail. Theodectes, whose repute stood high in the 
time of Aristotle, represented the sufferer as wounded in the 
hand, not in the foot‘. The motive of this innovation is not 


1 Encycl. Brit. (oth ed.) vol. x1v. p. 436: vol. XXIV. p. 561. 

2 At v. 1437 Heracles promises to send Asclepius to Troy,—a passage which has 
groundlessly been regarded as inconsistent with the mention of the Asclepiadae in 
1333» If the Phsloctetes at Troy was the earlier play, this may be an allusion to it, 
like that to the Astigune in the Oedipus Coloneus (v. 1410 n.). 

3 The Sctcocrfrys by Achaeus of Eretria (a contemporary of Sophocles) dealt with 
the hero’s adventures at Troy. See Nauck, 7rag. Graec. Fragm. p. 755 (and ed.). 
The poet Antiphon (¢. 400 B.C.) also wrote a SiAoxryrys, if Meineke is right in altering 
*Ayripdvous to ’Avrigtwros in Stobaeus Flor. 115.15 (Nauck, p. 793). The Scr\oxryrps 
mentioned by Suidas among the works of Philocles may have been that of his uncle 
Aeschylus, as Otto Ribbeck suggested (Rom. Zragid. p. 376). 

“In Arist. Eth. NV. 7. 8 (p. 11§0 4 9) the Philoctetes of Theodectes is cited as an 
instance of a man fighting against pain which at last overcomes him. A schol. there 
(Anecd. Paris. vol. I. p. 243, 15) says that this poet represented him as ri» xeipa 
Sedsryuévoy, and as exclaiming, cdyare rh» dun» xeipa. The last words are doubt- 
less a mere paraphrase. 


Attius. 


Eu- 
phorion. 
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difficult to divine. Aristophanes touches on the predilection of 
Euripides for maimed heroes; and in the comedies which had 
been written on the subject of Philoctetes his disabled foot had 
doubtless been made a prominent trait. Theodectes wished to 
avoid all associations of burlesque. His expedient for dignifying 
the warrior’s misfortune is very characteristic of the decadence. 


§ 18. In the best age of Roman Tragedy, Attius (c. 140 B.C.) 
composed a Philocteta, of which some small fragments remain,— 
less than fifty lines in all. Much ingenuity has been expended 
on conjectures as to the plot. But the evidence is too scanty 
to warrant any conclusion» Many of the verses have a rugged 
power,—as these, for instance, spoken by the hero in his agony :— 


Heu! qui salsis fluctibu’ mandet 

Me ex sublimo vertice saxi? 

Iamiam absumor: conficit animam 
Vis vulneris, ulceris aestus. 


The adventures of Philoctetes after the Trojan war were 
related by Euphorion of Chalcis (¢. 220 B.C.), in a short epic 
(PiroxryTns), of which only five lines, preserved by Stobaeus, 
are extant, but of which the contents are partly known from a 
note of Tzetzes on Lycophron*. Philoctetes arrived in southern 
Italy, and there founded the city of Cremissa, near Crotona. 
He raised a shrine to Apollo the protector of wanderers‘, and 


1 Ar. Ach. 411. The Sicilian Epicharmus had written a piece on Philoctetes; and 
Strattis, one of the latest poets of the Old Comedy (c. 412—384 B.C.), had taken the 
same theme. The ascription of a play on this subject to Antiphanes (of the Middle 
Comedy) is perhaps erroneous: see p, xxxi, n. 3. 

3 Ribbeck (Scenicae Rom. poesis fragm. pp. 308 ff.) thinks that Attius followed 
Euripides, for the most part, in his general design, but borrowed occasional touches 
from Aeschylus, Sophocles, and the minor Greek dramatists. The impossibility of 
solving the question is sensibly recognised by Schneidewin (PAi/ologus rv. p. 656) 
and Milani (Afito di F., p. 47). 

One pdint of interest may, however, be noticed. Attius made some one teli the 
same story which is told by the Neoptolemus of Sophocles—viz., that Odysseus still 
held the armour of Achilles (see fr. 16). But no one could use this fiction with so 
much effect as the person chiefly aggrieved. Perhaps, then, Attius followed Sophocles 
in associating Odysseus with Neoptolemus. 

3 Stob. Flor. 59. 16. Tzetzes on Lycophron grt. 

* Tzetzes on Lyc. 911 wavéels rfjs A\ns, 'Adalov ’Awdddwwos lepdy xrigfea. Others 
connect dAatos with adéa (Welcker, Gutseri. 1. p. 465). 
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dedicated in it the bow of Heracles. He was slain while aiding 
an expedition of Rhodians against some Achaeans of Pellene 
who had settled in Italy. 


§ 19. Once, at least, in modern literature the story of Philo- Fencloas 
ctctes has been treated with a really classical grace. The mind of prague. 
Fénelon was in natural sympathy with the spirit of ancient Greek 
poetry; and the twelfth book of the 7émaque, where Philoctetes| 
relates his fortunes to Telemachus, is marked by this distinction.{* 
Fénelon varies the earlier part of the legend, following a version / 
which is given by Servius’. Heracles, when about to perish on 
Mount Oeta, wished that the resting-place of his ashes should 
remain unknown. Philoctetes swore to keep the secret. Odys- 
seus afterwards came in search of Heracles, and at last prevailed 
on Philoctetes to reveal the spot,—not, indeed, by words, but by 
stamping upon it. It was for this that Philoctetes was punished 
by the gods. One of the arrows of Heracles—tinged with the 
venom of the Lernaean hydra—dropped from his hand, and 
wounded the offending foot. For almost all that part of the 
story which passes in Lemnos, Fénelon has closely followed the 
play of Sophocles. Many passages are translated or paraphrased 
with happy effect. He wished, however, to present the father of 
Telemachus in a more favourable light; and so it is Odysseus, 
not Neoptolemus, who restores the bow. 

‘Farewell, thou promontory where Echo so often repeated Lessing. 
my cries’—says the Philoctetes of Fénelon,—true to the text 
of Sophocles, The 7éémaque appeared in 1699. More than 
half a century later, these laments of Philoctetes became the 
starting-point of a discussion destined to have fruitful results. 
Winckelmann, speaking of the Laocoon, had observed that the! 
marble indicates no loud cry, but rather ‘a subdued groan of) 
anguish’: ‘Laocoon suffers, but he suffers like the Philoctetes of ‘ { 
Sophocles.’ Lessing, in his Laocoun (1766), pointed out that the) 
Philoctetes of Sophocles shrieks aloud, and that Heracles, in the f 
Trachiniae, does the same. ‘The ancient Greek uttered his 
anguish and his sorrow ; he was ashamed of no mortal weakness,’ 
If, then, the poet expresses the cry of bodily pain, while the 


1 On Verg. Aen. 3. 402. 
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sculptor refrains from expressing it, the reason must be sought 
in the different conditions of the two arts. At the time when 
Lessing wrote, the general tendency of contemporary taste was 
in agreement with the view on which Cicero insists, that any 
outward manifestation of pain is unworthy of a great mind, and 
that a wrong had been done to the heroic character by those 
poets who had permitted their heroes to utter lamentations’. 
This maxim is exemplified in the tragedies of the stoic Seneca, 
whose persons are forcibly described by Lessing as ‘ prize-fighters 
in buskins?’: it had also been observed on the classical stage of 
France. 

In a passage of excellent criticism,—which has lost nothing 
of its value because it closed the aesthetic controversy which it 
concerns,—Lessing shows how Sophocles, in the Phzloctetes, has 
reconciled the necessary portrayal of physical suffering with the 
highest requirements of tragic art. He takes up three points. 
(1) The nature of the suffering itself. The wound is a divine 
punishment, and there is a supernatural element in its operation: 
‘a poison worse than any to be found in nature’ vexes the victim. 
Then this affliction is joined to other evils,—solitude, hunger, 
hardship. (2) The_expression of the suffering. It is true that, 
in the scene where Philoctetes utters his cries of pain (vv. 730 ff), 
he believes that he is about to be rescued from Lemnos: his 
anguish, there, is physical only. But these cries are wrung from 
him by extreme torment, despite his efforts to stifle them (vv. 
742 f.). They detract nothing from the heroic firmness of his 
character,—displayed not only in the strength of his attach- 
ments, but also (as ancient Greeks would deem) in the fixity of 
his resentments. ‘And then we are asked to suppose that 
' Athenians would have scorned this rock of a man, because he 
reverberates to waves which cannot shake him’!’ (3) The 


1 Tuse. Disp. 2. 13. 32, Afflictusne et iacens et lamentabili voce deplorans, audies, 
O virum forten? Te vero, ita affectum, ne virum quidem dixerit quisquam. Aut 
mittenda igitur fortitudo est, aut sepeliendus dolor. 

* He ingeniously remarks that the influence of the gladiatorial shows may have 
been perverting, in this respect, to Roman Tragedy. But he might have excepted the 
best age of Roman Tragedy,—the second century B.C.,—when the Greek masters 
(chiefly Euripides) were the models. Thus Attius—as we have seen—did not shrink 
from allowing Philoctetes to utter cries of anguish. 

3 Cp. 1460 xemmatouéry. 
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cffect of this expression upon the other persons. As Lessing 
acutely remarks, the dramatic inconvenience of a hero who cries 
aloud from bodily pain is that such a cry, though it need not 
excite contempt, seems to demand sore sympathy than is usually 
forthcoming. Sophocles has forestalled this difficulty ‘by causing 
the other persons of the drama to have their own interests.’ 
That is, when Philoctetes shrieks, the mind of the spectator is 
not occupied in gauging the precise amount of sympathy shown 
by Neoptolemus, but rather in watching how it will affect his 
secret purpose. ‘If Philoctetes had been able to hide his suffer- 
ing, Neoptolemus would have been able to sustain his deceit... 
Philoctetes, who is all nature, brings back Neoptolemus to his 
own nature. This return is excellent, and the more affecting 
because it is the result of pure humanity.’ 

The last words allude to a French drama in which a different French 
motive had been employed. Ch&teaubrun, in his Philoctéte *™* 
(1755), had given the hero a daughter named Sophie, who (with 
her gouvernante) visited Lemnos ; and the romantic passion with 
which Sophie inspired Neoptolemus became his chief reason for 
assisting her father. Two other French dramas of the same 
title, those of Ferrand (1780) and La Harpe (1781), are noticed 
by M. Patin'; but a comparative respect for the example of 
Sophocles is the highest merit which he ascribes to either. 


§ 20. The legend of Philoctetes, as embodied in classical Thelegend 
poetry, is illustrated at every step by extant monuments of ™4™ 
classical art,—vase-paintings, engraved gems, reliefs, or wall- 
paintings,—ranging in date from the fifth century B.C. to the 
second or third century of the Christian era*. He is seen assist- 
ing, in his youth, at the sacrifices offered to Chrysé by Heracles 
and by Jason ;—standing beside the pyre of Heracles on Oeta; 
—wounded by the serpent, at his second visit to Chrysé’s shrine ; 


1 Etudes sur les Tragiques grees: Sophocle: pp. 92 ff.3 149 f. 

2 A complete account of these has been given by Sign. L. A. Milani, in his admir- 
able and exhaustive monograph, // J€ito di Ftlottete nella Letteratura classica e nell 
Arte fgurata (Florence, 1879). The plates subjoined to the work reproduce, on a 
small scale, 50 illustrations of the myth from various sources. A supplement, entitled 
Nuovi Monumenti di Filottete (Rome, 1882), contains at the end a synoptical table, 
enumerating 63 works of art which relate to the subject. 
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—abandoned in Lemnos ;—finally, tended by the ‘ healing hands’ 
at Troy, and victorious over Paris. 

A peculiar interest belongs to the representations of his 
sufferings in Lemnos, since they exhibit three principal types, 
each of which can be traced to the influence of an eminent 
artist. (i) The sculptor Pythagoras of Rhegium (¢. 460 B.C.), 
famous especially for his athletes, excelled in the expression of 
sinews and veins, One of his best-known works was a statue at 
Syracuse, which represented a man limping, with a sore in his 
foot. ‘Those who look at it,’ says Pliny, ‘seem to feel the pain’ 
There can be no doubt that the subject was Philoctetes. As an 
example of the later works which were probably copied, more or 
less directly, from this statue, may be mentioned a cornelian 
intaglio, now in the Museum of Berlin?. Philoctetes is walking, 
with the aid of a stick held in his left hand: in his right he 
carries the bow and quiver: his left foot,—the wounded one, asa 
bandage indicates,—is put forward, while the weight of the body 
is thrown on the right foot. The figure illustrates a principle 
which Pythagoras of Rhegium is said to have introduced,—viz., 
a correspondence between the attitude of the left leg and that of 
the right arm, or vice versa,—a symmetry obtained by an arti- 
'- ficial balance of movements*. It is noteworthy that a standing 
or walking Philoctetes occurs only on engraved gems, and in one 
mural painting at Pompeii (of about 30 B.C.) which may also 
have been suggested by the Syracusan statue. (ii) A very 
beautiful Athenian vase-painting, of about 350 B.C., shows Phi- 
loctetes sitting on a rock in Lemnos, under the leafless branches 
of a stunted tree; his head is bowed, as if in dejection; the 
bandaged left foot is propped on a stone, and the left hand 
clasps the left knee‘. He wears a sleeveless Doric chiton, girt 
round the waist; at his right side the bow and arrows rest on 
the ground. It is probable that the source of this vase-painting 
was a picture by Parrhasius, who is known to have taken 


1 Hist. Nat. 34- §9- 

2 Milani, Mito di F., p. 78. 

3 Such equipoise was technically called ‘chiasmus,’—a term borrowed from the 
form of the Greek X, and transferred from rhetoric to sculpture. 

‘ Jb. p. 80. Milani has chosen this picture as the frontispiece of his monograph. 
The vase is an aryballos, now the property of Sign. A. Castellani, of Rome. 
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Philoctetes for his subject at a date slightly earlier than that 
‘to which the vase is referred. The distinctive feature here 
is the predominance of mental over physical pain ;—a concep- 
tion which might have been suggested to the painter by the 
Attic dramatists. (iii) In a third series of representations, Phi- 
loctetes reclines on the ground, fanning his wounded foot with 
the wing of a bird, or with a branch. This type occurs only on 
gems, and appears to have been originated by Boethus of Chal- 
cedon, a gem-engraver of high repute, who lived probably in 
the early part of the third century B.c.! | 

Some other scenes found on works of art, in which Philocte- 
tes is no longer alone, were directly inspired by Attic Tragedy. 
An engraved gem, now in the British Museum, represents the 
theft of the bow by Odysseus, as Aeschylus appears to have 
imagined it”. Euripides has been the source of some reliefs 
on alabaster urns of the second century B.C. ; two Trojan envoys, 
on the left hand of Philoctetes, are inviting him to follow 
them, while on his right hand are Odysseus and Diomedes, 
in an attitude of remonstrance; or Philoctetes, in acute pain, 
is tended by Odysseus, while Diomedes, at the sufferer’s back, 
seizes the bow and quiver*. Nor has Sophocles been neglected ; 
Odysseus instructing Neoptolemus appears on a marble medal- 
lion* of the first or second century A.D.; and a sarcophagus® of 
the same period shows the moment when Odysseus starts for- 
ward to prevent his more generous comrade from restoring the 
bow to its despairing master (v. 974). 

2 Milani, pp. 85 ff., and Nueus Monumenti, p. 275.~It has been conjectured that 
the Philectetes of Aeschylus was the literary source used by Boethus. This is not 
improbable (see next note). But it is not likely that the winged creatures which the 
sufferer fanned away from his foot are the dxopros (‘locusts’) or ¢dfes (‘wild pigeons’) 
which were mentioned in that play (fr. 251 f., ed. Nauck). 

' § The gem is a sardonyx intaglio, no. 829 in the Hertz collection, and shows the 
recumbent Philoctetes fanning his foot to keep off some winged creatures; while 
Odysseus, characterised by the widos, stands at his back, in the act of taking the bow 
from the place where it is suspended. This recalls a fragment of the Aeschylean Philo- 
clées, xpepdoaca (xpeyagrd ?) réta wirvos dx wehaydpvov. See Milani, A/ito di F., p. go. 

3 Milani, pp. 96 ff. Each of these subjects occurs on several urns, most of which 
were found at Volterra; some of them are in the museum there, others at Florence, 
and one at Cortona. 

* Now in the Vatican Library. Milani, p. gr. 

6 Now in the garden of the Villa Gherardesca at Florence. /. pp. 92 ff. 
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The scene § 21. But the most valuable contribution of art to the inter- 
pretation of the play is a vase-painting of Philoctetes wounded 
at the shrine of Chrysé. This incident, like the personality of 
Chrysé herself, is left indistinct by the allusions in the poet’s text; 
and such indistinctness,—easily tolerated by ancient audiences in 
matters which lay ‘outside of the tragedy,’'—tends to weaken a 
modern reader's grasp of the story. It is therefore interesting 
to know how the whole scene was conceived by a Greek artist 
nearly contemporary with Sophocles. The painting occurs on 
a round wine-jar (oravos), found at Caere in southern Etruria, 
and now in the Campana collection of the Louvre: the date to 
which it is assigned is about 400 B.C." 

The place is the sacred precinct of Chryse—‘the roofless 
sanctuary’ of which Sophocles speaks—in the island of the 
same name, near the eastern coast of Lemnos. Philoctetes, 
who has just been bitten in the foot by the snake, is lying 
on the ground, overcome by pain, and crying aloud, as the 
open mouth indicates. The laurel-wreath worn by him, as by 
all the other persons of the group, denotes that he had been 


sacrifice. 





sacrificing. A beardless youth who bends over the sufferer, as 
if about to raise him in his arms, is probably Palamedes; his 


1 Milani, p. 68. 
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chlamys is girt about his loins in the manner used by sacrificers. 
On the left, the image of Chrysé is seen behind her burning altar ; 
the snake, ‘the lurking guardian’ of her shrine (v. 1327 f.),— 
which had crept forth as Philoctetes approached—is again 
seeking its hiding-place, while Agamemnon strikes at it with 
his sceptre. Next to him on the right is the beardless Achilles, 
with chlamys girt at the waist, and a piece of flesh, roasted for 
the sacrifice, on a spit (o8edods) in his hand: then the bearded 
Diomedes, wrapt in his himation: and, on the extreme right, a 
similar form, possibly Menelaus?. The attitudes express horror 
at the disaster® If the followers of the Greek chiefs are 
imagined as gathered around this group, awe-struck spectators 
of the interrupted rite, nothing is wanting to a picture of the 
moment indicated by Sophocles, when the ‘ill-omened cries’ of 
Philoctetes ‘filled the camp,’ and at length prompted the cruel 
resolve to carry him across the narrow strait, and abandon him 
on the lonely shore of Lemnos. 


§ 22. A further point of interest in this vase-painting is its Chrysé. 
representation of the mysterious Chrysét. Her image has the 
rigid character of a primitive temple-image (foavov). The high 
xaralos or woXos on her head seems to indicate a Chthonian 
power, as in the case of Demeter, Artemis Tauropolos, and 
Artemis Orthia. A very similar representation of her occurs on 
another vase—a ‘ vinegar-cup’ (oxybaphon) of the fifth or fourth 
century B.C., now in the Lamberg collection at Vienna®. The 
scene there depicted is the first sacrifice of Philoctetes at Chryst’s 
altar, in company with Heracles; and there, as here, her identity 
is made certain by her name being written above. There, too, 
her hands are uplifted; but she wears a corona, not the calathus; 
and a broad stripe, which runs down her robe from neck to feet, 


1 So Michaelis conjectures (Annal, delf Istit. di Corr. Archeol., 1857, p. 252). 
Milani, however, thinks that the artist introduced this figure merely because the 
symmetry of the picture required it, and had no definite person in view (p. 69). 

2 In the original, the names S[AOKTETEZ, XPTZE, AIOME..Z appear above 
the heads of those persons respectively: the names of Agamemnon and Achilles have 
been almost obliterated, but A......QN and A......2 remain. No trace of a name 
appears over the supposed Menelaus, 

3 Milani, pp. 60 ff. 
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is studded with two rows of discs, which appear to symbolise 
stars. Here, also, such discs are seen, though only on the girdle 
and on the lower edge of the garment. According to one 
theory, Chrysé was merely a form of Athena,—the epithet 
‘golden’ having been substituted for the personal name,—and 
the serpent at her shrine is to be compared with the guardian of 
the Erechtheum (see on 1327 ff.). But there is more probability 
in the view of Petersen’, that Chrysé is a Greek form of Bendis. 
The Thracian Bendis was a lunar deity, sharing some attributes 
of Artemis (with whom the Greeks chiefly associated her), Hecate, 
Selene, and Persephone. The worship of Bendis seems to have 
existed in Lemnos, as at Athens. On the other hand, Chryse 
is always connected with places near the Thracian coasts. 
Lenormant, adopting this view, remarked that, if the name 
Bendis meant ‘bright’’ then Xpvon (=ypvo7n) may have been 
a direct translation of it?, Thus, when Heracles, Jason and 
Agamemnon—all bound on perilous enterprises—offered sacri- 
fice at Chrysé’s altar, they might be regarded as seeking to 
conciliate an alien deity. Sophocles imagines her as a cruel 
being (wuodpwv) whom higher powers—for their own good 
purpose—have permitted to wreak her anger; but he does 
not further define her supernatural rank. 


Supposed § 23. The Pkiloctetes was produced at the Great Dionysia, 
sylenioms ate in March, 409 B.C., and gained the first prize‘. Sophocles, 
ccording to the tradition, would then have been eighty-seven. 

Able critics have favoured the view that his choice of this 
subject was in some way connected with the return of Alci- 
biades*’, It was in 411 B.c. that Thrasybulus had prevailed on 

the democratic leaders at Samos to send for Alcibiades, and to 


2 Ersch and Gruber’s Encyc., art. Griechische Mythologie, p. 294. 

2 As Jacob Grimm conjectured, comparing Vanadis, a surname of Freyja. 

* Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des Antiguitds, 1. p. 686. 

* See the second Argument to the play, p. 4. 

8 Ad. Schill, Sophokles. Sein Leben und Wirken. (Frankfort, and ed. 1870.) 
Ch. Lenormant, in the Corvespondant of July 25, 1855. M. Patin (Sophocie, p. 123) 
mentions, as the earliest expression of such a view, an art. by M. Lebeau jeune in the 
Mém. de P Acad. des Inscriptions, vol. XXXV. 
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elect him one of the ten generals?,—a measure by which, as Grote 
says, ‘he was relieved substantially, though not in strict form,’ 
from the penalties of banishment. In 410 Alcibiades had been 
the principal author of the Athenian victory at Cyzicus. Thus, 
at the date of the P/zloctetcs, men’s minds had already been prc- 
pared for his formal restitution to citizenship—which took place 
on his return to Athens in 407 B.C. It is easy to draw a) 
parallel between the baffled army at Troy, with their fate |; 
hanging on an estranged comrade, and the plight of Athens, 
whose hopes were centred on an exile. Nay, even the passage 
where Philoctetes learns who have perished, and who survive, in 
the Greek army has been read as a series of allusions to dead or 
living Athenians. Then Neoptolemus is Thrasybulus: and the 
closing words of Heracles (evoeBeitvy ta ampos Geovs) convey a 
lesson to the suspected profaner of the Mysteries. Now, to 
suppose that Sophocles intended a political allegory of this 
kind, is surely to wrong him grievously as a poet. At the 
same time it must be recognised that the coincidence of date 
is really remarkable. It is not impossible that his thoughts 
may have been first turned to this theme by the analogy which 
he perceived in it to events of such deep interest for his country- 
men*. But the play itself is the best proof that, having chosen 
his subject, he treated it for itself alone. 





§ 24. The diction of the PAzloctetes has been regarded by Diction. 
Schneidewin and others as somewhat deficient in the lofty force 
of earlier compositions. But this criticism is not warranted by 
those passages which gave the fittest scope for such a quality,— 
as the invocation of the Great Mother (391—402),—the noble 
stasimon (676—729),—and the denunciations by Philoctetes of 
the fraud practised against him (927—962: 1004—1044). If, 
in the larger part of the play, the language is of a less elevated 
strain, this results from the nature of the subject; since the 


1 Thuc. 8. 81, 82. The first overtures of Alcibiades had been made to the 
oligarchs in the army at Samos (id. 47), and had led to the Revolution of the 
Four Hundred. 

® There is one passage in the Philocteles, which, though it should not be regarded 
as a direct allusion to recent events, might certainly suggest that they were present to 
the poet’s mind: see commentary on vv. 385 


Versifica- 
tion. 
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gradual unfolding of character, to which the plot owes its 
peculiar interest, is effected by the conversations of Neopto- 
lemus with Odysseus or with Philoctetes, in which a more 
familiar tone necessarily predominates. 


§ 25. The versification, however, clearly shows, in one re- 
spect, the general stamp of the later period. If the Phzloctetes 
is compared (for example) with the Antigone, it will be apparent 
that the structure of the iambic trimeter has become more Euri- 
pidean. The use of tribrachs is very large. Two such feet occur 
consecutively in the same verse (1029 «at viv ri pw ayere; ti 
pe atrayerOe; tov yapw;): a tribrach precedes a dactyl (1232 
wap ovrep éXaBov rade ta Tok’, avOis wadsy): or follows it (932 
amro60s, ixvovpai a’, amrodos, ixerevm, Téxvov). In two instances a 
verse ends with a single word which forms a ‘paeon quartus’ 
(1302 aoAéusov, 1327 axadud7),—a licence used, indeed, by 
Aeschylus, but in a trimeter which belongs to a lyric passage 
(Zum. 780). An anapaest in the first place of the verse occurs 
not less than thirteen times (308, 470, 486, 544, 742, 745, 749, 
898, 923, 939, 941, 967, 1228),—without counting 815 (ri wapa- 
poveis, where the first foot may be a tribrach), 549 (a proper 
name), or 585 (eyo ei, a case of synizesis). Not a single 
instance occurs in the Antigone; and in no other play are there 
more than five. These relaxations of metre in the PAsloctetes 
may be partly explained, perhaps, by the more colloquial tone 
which prevails in much of the dialogue. But at any rate the 
pervading tendency to greater freedom is unmistakable, and is 
certainly more strongly marked than in any other of the poet's 


plays. 
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§ 1. THE Mss., other than L, to which reference is made in the MSS. 
critical notes are the Parisian A, B, K, T; the Florentine I, Lc, L’, R; 
the Venetian V, V*, V?; the Roman Vat., Vat. b; and the London 
Harl. Some account of these has been given in former volumes (Qed. 
Tyr., Introd., pp. li ff., 3rd ed.: O¢ed. Cul, p. xlix, 2nd ed.),—with 
three exceptions, viz., K, Lc, and Harl. The readings of K, when 
given, are cited from the edition of Blaydes (1870), who was the first to 
collate it for the PAsloctetes. It is a ms. of the r5th century, cod. 2886 
in the National Library at Paris, and, as a rule, closely follows L: 
though, as Cavallin remarks (Prodegom. pp. xxxv f.), ‘nonnunquam suam 
quandam est aut corrumpendi aut corrgendi viam ingressus.’ It is 
curious that in v. 1322, where L has «vvoav coe Aéywv, K has the true 
evvoway Aéywv, with oo. merely written above. Dindorf’s Le (the N of 
Blaydes), is cod. 32. 2 in the Laurentian Library at Florence, and dates 
from the 14th century. The Harleian Ms. is no. 5743 of that collection 
in the British Museum ; it is ascribed to the 15th century, and contains 
the Philoctefes and Trachiniae. 


§ 2. With regard to the readings of L and its peculiarities as a MS., 
some points of interest will be found (e.g.) in the critical notes on 
VV. 533) 715) 727, 942, 1263, 1384. Attention may be drawn, also, 
to vv. 82 and 945, as instances of the manner in which L, even when it 
has lost the true reading, sometimes preserves a hint of it which has 
vanished from later mss. In what concerns the relations between L 
and the other codices, the most remarkable point presented by this 
play is the twofold reading in v. 220,—xd« zroias wérpas (L), and vavritw 
wiaty (A). Cavallin’s theory that both arose from xai roig wAdry 
seems more ingenious than probable; but it does not therefore become 
necessary to regard the discrepancy as evidence that A had an archetype 
distinct from L (see commentary). Another passage which deserves 
notice, as illustrating the character of L, is 639, érad8av wvetpa rox 


Scholia. 


Interpola- 
uons. . 


Emenda- 
tions. 


Editions, 
etc. 
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apwpas avy. Here all the sss. have lost avg. L has ay (ay), which 
shows the corruption in its first stage,—a simple loss of v. The ay was 
taken as = ‘blows,’ and was allowed to stand, although contrary to the 
sense required by the context. But in the Paris ms., A, a wish to suit 
the sense has carried the corruption to a second stage: it has ayy, 
meant for ayy (from éaynv),—‘be broken,’ #.¢., ‘fall,’ ‘subside.’ In 767, 
again, we find A itself holding the intermediate place between L and a 
MS. still later than A :—L there has the true ééi7: A has the unmeaning 
¢é7y, which, in its turn, led to the é&j«y of Paris B. 


§ 3. In four instances the scholia preserve a true reading which the 
Mss. have lost: v. 538 xaxa: 954 avavovyar: 1199 Bpovras avyeis: 
1461 Avxov. At v. 639, where the schol. has réoy, OpavoOy, the first 
word has been taken as pointing to the lost reading avg: but more 
probably it merely refers, like Opava@p, to the spurious ayp. 


§ 4. After v. 1251 a verse appears to have been lost. On the other 
hand, two examples of interpolation are scarcely doubtful,—viz., (1) the 
words ot rov aOAxov...éxpway in 1365 ff., first rejected by Brunck; (2) the 
words oys marpas...avdas in 1407 f., first rejected by Dindorf. 

Many other passages have been condemned or suspected by various 
critics, but, so far as I can perceive, without sufficient cause. The 
objections have been discussed in the notes, wherever it seemed 
requisite. The following is a list of the impugned verses (about 70 in 
all) -— 

13 f. E.A. Richter. so—sq (Se? o’...dvoryas), 63, 66—69, 92 (with a change in 91) 
Nauck. 128 Herwerden. 159—16t Benedict. 224, 255 f. (w3’ Exovros...yis) Nauck. 
264—269 R. Prinz would reduce these six vv. to three. 268—270 A. Jacob. 293 
Nauck. 304 Bergk and Herwerden. 335 Burges. 340 Th. Gomperz. 342 Barges, 
Gomperz, Otto Hense. 35: Meineke. 421 Dindorf. 458 K. Walter. 460, 474 
Nauck, 540 Hense. 593 Herwerden. 598 f. (’Arpeiéac...rovyd’) Nauck. 637 f. 
Bergk and Blaydes. 667 f. (raird ca...d00vcs) Hense. 671—673 Wunder, Dindorf, 
Nauck, Campbell. 776—778 A. Jacob. 782 Dindorf. 800 Toumier. 879 f. Wecklein. 
880, 889 A. Zippmann. 916 Wunder. 939 Nauck. 958 Purgold. 988 Hense. 
1004 Mollweide. 1039 Nauck. 1252 Wunder. 1369 Nauck (altering 1368). 1437 
—1440 (éyw 3’...dAawas) A. Jacob. 1442-1444 Dindorf. 1469—1471 Fr. Ritter. 


§ 5, Emendations proposed by the editor will be found at vv. 147, 
491, 728, 752, 782, 1092, 1125, 1149 f, 1153. 

§6. Besides the complete editions of Sophocles (O¢ed. Zyr. p. 1xi), 
these separate editions of the P%u/octefes have been consulted :—Ph. 


Buttmann (Berlin, 1822). G. Burges (London, 1833). M. Seyffert 
(Beilin, 1866). Chr. Cavallin (Lund, 1875). Also the commentary by 
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F. A. Paley in his volume containing P’., £1, Zr., 4%. (London, 1880). 
In the Fourn. of Philology, vol. xvi. pp. 114 ff, Mr J. Masson has 
printed some previously unpublished conjectures in this play by Turnebus, 
Lambinus and Auratus. They are taken from ms. notes by Lambinus, 
contained in a copy of the Turnebus Sophocles (ed. 1553) which is now 
in the British Museum. Although they contain nothing new of any 
value, they are occasionally curious as establishing claims of priority in 
regard to more or less obvious corrections. ‘Turnebus, it seems, had 
anticipated Schneidewin by conjecturing éAwy in v. 700. Lambinus 
had forestalled the following corrections :—324 Oupoy...xept (Brunck) : 
636 dpify (Reiske, Brunck): 639 avg (Pierson). As to v. 782, 
however, where Lambinus seems to have suggested evyy [‘«vx’’], there 
is no proof that he anticipated Camerarius, whose ed. of Sophocles 
appeared in 1534: and when at v. 1461 (yAv«wv re wordy) he wrote 
‘al. Avxiov,’ he probably referred to the notice of that variant by the 
scholiast. That Auratus was the author of some true conjectures, has 
been noted in my commentary or Appendix (190 traxove, 554 audi 
gov véa, 992 TiOns, 1149 pyxér'). It may be added here that he was 
the first to propose ém in 648, and that in 1032 he suggested itor 
(meaning, probably, éééora:)’. 


1 As to doxfré rc in 126, and éyw in 571, those corrections may, indeed, have been 
his own; but he could also have found them in the r4th century Ms. B at Paris, where 
he held a Professorship. A similar remark applies to «Adwr in 688, which is in some 
of the later mss. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


( In addition to anapaests, the lyric metres used in the Pfeloctefes are 
the following. 


(1) Logaoedic, based on the choree (or ‘trochee’), -v, and the 
cyclic dactyl, which is metrically SUIS Se hres, ~w A 
logaoedic tetrapody, or verse of four feet (one cyclic dactyl and three 
chorees), is called_‘Glyconic.’ According as the dactyl comes first, 


second, or third, the verse is a First, Second, or Third Glyconic. A 


logaoedic-tripody. (one cyclic dactyl and two chorees) is called ‘ Phere- 
cratic.’ According as the dactyl comes first or second, it is a First or 
Second Pherecratic. Logaoedic verses of six and of five feet also occur. 
The logaoedic dipody (‘versus Adonius’) is found once in this play: 
see Analysis, No. III., Stasimon, Second Strophe, per. 11., v. 2. 


(2) Choreic verses, based on the choree, — v, are ordinarily of four 
or of six feet, and are often used to vary logaoedic measures (cp. No. I, 
Parodos, First Strophe, etc.). 


(3) Dactyls occur in the form of the hexameter, the tetrapody, and 
the tripody. (For the two latter, see Analysis, No. IV., Kommos, First 
Strophe, per. 1.) 


(4) Dochmiacs. The single dochmius, v : ~~U}—A|], occurs in 

! No. V., Second Kommos, First Str., per. 11., v. 1. The dochmiac 
dimeter, of which the normal form is v : —--vu|-, vl|j--v |] —al, 
appears in No. II., Hyporcheme, periods 11. and 11., and in No. IV., 
Kommos, Strophe, per. 111. In the first of these passages (No. II., 
per. 11.), the two dochmiac dimeters are separated by a verse consisting 

| of bacchii (-—~) in two dipodies. Such a measure was akin to the 
dochmiac, in which the bacchius was the primary element. 
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(s) The ionic measure, -—vw, is found once (No. V., Ano- 
moiostropha, first section, per. 1.). It is there used with anacrusis, 
vuie—wuy, £6, In the form called tonicus a minore. This passage 
also exemplifies the not uncommon licence by which dichorees (— v — v) 
could be interchanged with ionics. Such substitution was termed 
avaxAaors (‘breaking up’). On this see Schmidt, Riythmic and Metric, 
§ 23. 2. 


(6) Choriambics (~.~~-—) occur in the same passage, a little 
further on. (No. V., Anomoiostr., first sect., per. iv.) 


_—” 


This sequence of ionics and choriambics is instructive, as illus- 
trating the fine sense which varied lyric metres according to shades of 
feeling. The ionic was an animated measure; here, it expresses the 
lively repugnance with which Philoctetes regards the prospect of going 
to Troy. But the choriambic was more than animated,—it was 
passionate ; and so it is reserved for the climax, where, in his despair, 
he conjures the Chorus not to depart,—7, mpos apaiov Aws, Gye, 
ixerevw. The same ethical relation between the two measures may 
be seen in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 483 ff. (Metr. Analysis, p. xciv). 

In the subjoined ‘metrical schemes, the sign \-, for -, denotes that 
the time-value of — is increased by one half, so that it is equal to 
—v orvww. The sign & means that an ‘irrational’ long syllable 
(cvAAaBy adoyos) is substituted for a short. The letter #, placed over 
two short syllables, indicates that they have the time-value of one short 
only. 

At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to uv, A a pause 
equal to —. The anacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to the . 
regular metre) is marked off by three dots placed vertically, :. : 


The end of a rhythmical unit, or ‘sentence,’ is marked by |]. The 
end of a rhythmical ‘period’ (a combination of two or more such | 
sentences, corresponding with each other) is marked by ]. 


If a thythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without - 
belonging to it, it is called a mpowdds, or prelude: or, if it closes it, an 7 
érwdos, epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be grouped round | 
an isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the pecwdds, 
mesode, or interlude. 


Il. 


III. 
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I. Parodos, vv. 135—218. 


First SrRoPHE.—Logaoedic, in hexapodies (Period I.), and tetra- 
podies (II., III.). The First Glyconic is used in II. 2; the Second 
Glyconic, in II. 3, 4 and III. 1. There are some choreic verses, viz. 
I. x (a choreic hexapody, or iambic trimeter): II. 1, IIT. 2, 3 (choreic 
tetrapodies). A similar blending of logaoedic and choreic measures 
may be seen in Ant. 332—375 and 582—625 (Metr. Anal. pp. lix ff.). 
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(These diagrams show the structure 

II. 4 Ill. ° of each period. The numerals denote 

: 4 the number of feet in each rhythmical 

4 . unit, or sentence. The dots mark 

the beginning and end of each verse. 

Curves on the right show how single 

sentences correspond with each other. 

Curves on the left show the corre- 

spondence between groups of sen- 
tences.] 


After the first Strophe follows the first system of Anapaests (144 viv pév...149 Oepa- 
wedey): after the first Antistrophe, the second system (159 olxov...168 éruwpar). 


SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. I. Second Glyconics. II. The 
same, except that vv. 3 and 4 consist of two tripodies (a Second and 
First Pherecratic), with a pentapody between them. 
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After the second Antistrophe follows the third system of Anapaests (191 ovéés... 
200 dayyvat). 


THIRD STROPHE.—Logaoedic. I. Hexapodies (1 being kas 
II. Glyconics. 
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II. Hyporcheme, vv. 39r1—402 = 507—518. 


STROPHE.—Period I. is choreic. In [I., verses 1 and 3 consist of 
dochmiacs ; v. 2, of bacchii. Per. III. is wholly dochmiac. 
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III. Stasimon, vv. 676—729. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic. In Period I. the verses are of six, 
five, and four feet: Periods II. and III. consist of tetrapodies only. 


As in the First Strophe of the Parodos, there is an admixture of choreic 
verses (I. 1 and 6: II. 2). 
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SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. Period I., Pherecratic verses. In 
Per. II., vv. 1 and 3 are Glyconic: v. 2 consists of two Pherecratics, 
separated by a logaoedic verse of two feet (the ‘versus Adonius’: cp. 
Ant., Metr. Anal. p. lvii). 
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IV. Kommos (taking the place of a Second Stasimon), vv. 827864. 


STROPHE.—Period I. is dactylic: IJ., choreic: III., dochmiac, witn 
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Between the choral Strophe and the Antistrophe comes the peowddés, chanted by 
Neoptolemus, and consisting of four dactylic hexameters, It is noticeable that all 
four have the ‘ bucolic diaeresis,’ #.¢., the end of the 4th foot coincides with the end of 
a word. 


EpopE.—Period I. is logaoedic (Second Glyconics): Per. IL., 
dactylic: Per. III., partly choreic (vv. 1 and 4), partly logaoedic (vv. 2 
and 3). 
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V. Second Kommos (taking the place of a Third Stasimon), 


vv. 1081—1217. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic, chiefly in the form of Second Gly- 


conics. A dochmiac forms the prelude to Per. III., and a choreic 
hexapody to Per. IV. 
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SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. Per. I. opens with a Third 
Glyconic, but, as in the first strophe, Second Glyconics predominate. 
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§ This example—where there is no doubt about the reading, either in the strophe 
or in the antistrophe— proves that the antistrophic correspondence of Glyconic verses 
, did not necessarily require the dactyl to occur in the same place. Just below (Per. 
II., v. 1) there is another instance, if the reading uyaér’ dw’ avNwr duyg be right: 
see commentary on 1149 f. Cp. 7r., Metrical Analysis, p. Ixvii. (n. on v. 969). 
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Ixii METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ANOMOIOSTROPHA (vv. 1169—1217)- 


First Section.—Period I., choreic: II., ionic: III., dactylic: IV., 
choriambic. The variety of measures, and the rapid transitions from 
one to another, suit the fluctuations of excited feeling. 
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Second Section.—Logaoedic. 
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Third Section.—Dactylic. 
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Fourth Section.—Per. I., choreic: II., logaoedic. 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


PIANOKTHTHE 


®IAOKTHTOY YIIOOESIS. 


Xpvons *AGyvas Bwpov érixeywopévoy, 

dp’ obrep "Axaiots xpyobey Fv Gioat, pdvos 

Tlotavros Se. mais rol” “Hpaxdet gvvwy. 

{nrav St rovrov vavBdary Saga orddAy, 

adyyes un’ qcews, Adrer’ & Anpvy voowr. 5 
"EXevos 8 "Axaois el’ dAwceo@ “Lov 

ros ‘HpaxAdous toga, radi + ‘AxtAdews. 

7a Tol umnpxe mapa Didocryry wove 

weupbeis 8 'Odvocads dudorépovs cuvyyayer. 


1 Xptons ’AOqvas) dy xpvohe dOnvds L: dy xpury dOnvas T. 2 ép’ odrep] edatwep 
L. 3 wea L: 48n T.—woe’ T: 7h0’ L. 4 The first three verses, and the first half 
of the fourth, are written in L as prose. Having perceived that the Argument was 
metrical, the scribe then stopped abruptly after the syllable vav of vavSdrn, and began 
afresh with verse 3. Hence verse 3 and the first half of v. 4 are written twice in L.— 
vauBdry...ordry] vau8drm...crérov L: vavdray...crédov T. § wdryels] wArzyeis 8’ L, 
—éy Afjury vosav) & dAjpurw' vo L, the three last letters of vood» having been lost. 
{, with a mark denoting 7 (i.¢. {}re), stands in the margin. 6 elf’) efx’ L. 
7 régou] rotao L, which a later hand has sought to alter into régoor.. 8 dt’ 
Uriipxe)] rér’ umeipxe L. 


This metrical Argument, with the heading ScAoarjrou - stands in L (p. 79 b) 
immediately after the d@\c ‘Hpaxdéous, twelve hexameters which are placed at the 
end of the Zrachiniae. Then comes the prose Argument, with the heading &\\ws, 
followed by ra vot Spduaros xpicwra. The metrical Argument was first printed in the 
ed. of Sophocles by Turnebus (Paris, 1353), who found it in the Paris 15th century Ms., 
T (cod. 2711). It is absent from the earlier editions (those of Aldus, Junta, and 


[—z2 


4 ZODOKAEOYS 


Camerarius), since the mss. on which they were chiefly based did not contain it. (Cp. 
O. C. p. liv.) —The workmanship of these iambics is decidedly worse (and presumably 
much later) than that of the metrical Argument to the Oedipus Tyrannus. In v.23 
an anapaest holds the second, and in v. 9, the fourth place; while in v. 6 adueecd” 
"IMov combines an impossible elision with an impossible spondee. In v. § é\iwer’ has 
the sense of éd\elp@n, a Homeric use of the aor. midd. which is unknown to later 
classical Greek. 

1 Xpvons ’A@nvGs. The second scholium on v. 194, and the schol. on 1326, 
identify Xpécy with Athena; but nothing in the play itself favours that view. 
Sophocles seems rather to think of Chrysé as a nymph.—fwyiv: cp. Dion Chry- 
sostom, or. §9 § 9 (where he paraphrases a dialogue, from the Euripidean Philoctees, 
between that hero and Odysseus), wowep audrer xaye f¢Onnas, bwep Tis Kowjs cwrnplas 
re kal vixns repirecévra ride Ty Suupopg, Secxrivra ray Xpvoyns Bwudy, ob Ovoarres 
Kparyocecy Epedrroy Tar worenluy: el 8e un, pdrny éyiyvero 7 orparela.— 
émixexwopévoy, in classical Greek, would mean, ‘heaped up,’ and would be pointless 
here. Probably, however, the post-classical writer of these verses intended to express 
the idea, ‘encumbered with earth or débris,’ and so, ‘decayed,’ ‘neglected.’ Cp. the 
scholium of Tzetzes on Lycophron v. g11 dre éxd@acpew é»y Xpioy ray xexwopévor 
Bwudy ris ’AOnvds (where xexpwopévor, ‘defiled,’ would, indeed, be a possible v. 1.); 
Tzetzes seems to mean, ‘the decayed altar,’ using yéw in a sense suggested by its 
application to the ‘choking up’ of harbours. 3 206’ ‘Hpaxdel tvvdw = éredy wore 
‘Hp. gurjw. Not in the expedition of Heracles against Troy,—which was referred by 
legend to the generation before the Trojan War,—but in some later wanderings. 
The altar was said to have been founded by Jason on his way to Colchis. Cp. Phi- 
lostratus Jmag. 17 row ris Xpbons Buby, de dour wore l8pécaro, Sre els Kodxovs 
Exre. Dcdoxrirns 8¢ éx rhs Ede ‘“Hpaxrei prnuns rove Bupdy rots fyroto: Seuvis, 
éyxploavros alry roi Odpou ray liv és Odrepov roiy wodoiy,...2y Anup ravry Kxeirat, 
K.T.X. 


AAAQS. 


"Araywyn Puoxryrov é& Anpuvou «is Tpoiav urd NeowroA¢uou xat 
"OSvecéws nal’ “EXdvou pavreiav, &s xara pavreay Kadyayros, ws décs 
xpnopous aurredovwras apis tHv THs Tpoias dAwow, vrs ‘Odvacdes 
vixrup tvedpevdeis, Séopios xn Tots “EAAyow. 7 88 oxy) & Arjpre- 
55 S& xopds ee yepovrwy trav ro Neorrodduw oupmrcdvrwv. xetras xai 
map Aicxtin 9 prvdoroda, erdaxGy dri TAavairmov- zparos Fw Xo- 
poxrys. 

5 Tay ry) rin L. The loss of réw in L may have been due to the preceding 


yepévruy, esp. as it is the last word of a line.—xeira: cal) xetras oo L: xetrac LL: xeires 
8 vulg. 





& -. 
2 Kddxavros] Soph. refers to the nocturnal ambuscade by which Odysseus 


captured Helenus (606 ff.), but nowhere hints that Calchas had prompted it. The 
advice of Calchas appears to have been mentioned by Lesches in the ‘Ids Mixpd 


IS en —_ 
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(cére. Foo B.C.), and the author of this Argument may have found it noticed in the 
Philoctetes of Aeschylus, to which he alludes. Quintus Smyrnaeus (9. 328 ff.) names 
Calchas only, and says nothing of Helenus. 6 AlexvAy] See Introduction. The 
writer ignores the PAsloctetes of Euripides, and the treatment of the subject by other 
dramatic poets.—érl T'Aavalarov] Glaucippus was archon from July 410 to July 409 
B.c. (Ol. 92. 3). The play was brought out, then, at the great Dionysia at the end of 
March, 409 B.C. Sophocles was then eighty-seven. 


TA TOY APAMATOS IIPOXSOMA. 


OAYSXEYS. XOPOS. 
NEONTOAEMOS EMITOPOS. 
SIAOKTHTHS. HPAKAHS. 


The furopos is an attendant of Neoptolemus who appears in the disguise of a 
yavxAnpos, or captain of a ship (v. §42). At v. 128 he is identified with the cxorés. 
LBut the latter was a ‘mute person,’ while the duwopos was really played by the 
tritagonist. Wecklein suggests that the word furopos may have been suggested to the 
grammarians by fuvéuropor in v. §42: but that word (‘companion’) is there applied, 
not to the supposed vavxAnpos, but by the latter to a sailor who accompanies him. 
And the designation éuropos seems fitting enough, when we observe that the man 
describes himself as trading between Peparethus and the Greek camp at Troy (547 ff, 
cp. 582 ff.). In the list of Dramatis Personae L has dyyeAos Europes, but in the text 
of the play, ¢zropos only. Some editors give oxowds ws Europos. 

L adds éxcga:vdueros to ‘Hpaxhijs. 

The Chorus consists of fifteen seamen from the ship of Neoptolemus. 

The protagonist played Philoctetes, and the deuteragonist, Neoptolemus; while 
the tritagonist took the parts of Odysseus, the pretended merchant, and Heracles. 


STRUCTURE OF THE PLay. 


I. mpéddcyos, I—134. 
2. wdpoSes, 135—218. 
3. tracdé8&iov aperov, 219—675. In this are inserted two short 


choral songs,—a strophe (391402) and an antistrophe (507—518),— 
having the character of a ‘dance-song’ or vropxypa (see on O. Z. 1086). 


4. ordoiwpov, 676—729. 
. bracd8uev 8eurepov, 730—826. : 
xopucs, taking the place of a second stasimon, 827—864. 
@ 
dragd8vov tplrov, 865 —1080. 
Second xoppés, taking the place of a third stasimon, 1081—1217. 


toSes, 1218—1471. 


S .e e 
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OATZZETE. 


"AKTH pev noc 


THs TEptpp¥Tov Oovos 
Anpvov, Bporots aorurros-ov 
ef, & Kpatiorov tarpos ‘E\Anvev rpadeis, 


vO olxoupevn’ 


"AxAdws wat Neowrd\eue, Tov Mydra 

Tloiavros vioy é€€Onx’ éyw sore, 5 
aA 9 

tayGeis Td5’ Epdey TaV avaccdvTwY vTO0, 


voom KaTaoTa 


diaBspw dda, 


7 9 ¥ a «4 ~~ , 
or oure AoBs nuiv ovTe Vupareav 
™“- 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of eleventh century). r=one or more of the 


later Mss. This s 


1 is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. 


‘ss.,’ after a reading, means that it is in all the Mss. known to the editor. 


Scene:—A lonely place on the N.2. 
coast of Lemnos, near the promontory of 
Mount Hermacum (14855 ff.). A rocky 
cliff rises steeply from the sea-shore (cp. 
1000 ff.); sv tt ds seen the cave of Philoc- 
fetes. Opyss&us and NEOPTOLEMUS enter 
on the left of the spectators. 

21—134 Prologue. Odysseus tells 
Neoptolemus that this is the spot where, 
ten years before, he had put Philoctetes 
ashore. Neoptolemus presently tinds the 
cave, with traces in it which show that it 
is still inhabited. Odysseus then suggests 
that he should capture Philoctetes and 
his bow by a stratagem. He is to pre- 
tend that he has quarrelled with the 
Atreidae, and is sailing homeward. The 
youth at first refuses; but ultimately yields 
to the argument that only thus can he 
win the glory of taking Troy.—Odys- 
seus returns to his ship, leaving Neo- 
ptolemus to watch for Philoctetes at the 
cave. 

1 dxty piv 48, implying the anti- 
thesis, ry 62 Epyy Hon éxiyetpnréor, which 
is virtually given by vv. r1 ff. For puéy 
thus deprived of its answering dé by a 
change in the form of a long sentence, 
cp. Ant. 1199 ff. 

2 domwros is the form given by L 
here, which also has ov in v. 33. 
orcerés, not crecrrés, is also the best at- 
tested form in Aristophanes Ack. 180, 
ree in oi tae De [gne § 37. See 

p ix. 

088’ olxovpdvn. Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides had both written a divoxrjrys, and 
each had composed his chorus of Lem- 
nians,—thus making it seem strange that 


the sufferer should have been left so long 
without aid (Dion Chrysostom, or. 52). 
Sophocles wished to avoid that defect. 
Everything that is said of Lemnos through- 
out this play would naturally Feo ae a 
wholly uninhabited island. And the 
words ascribed to Philoctetes (vv. 220 f., 
300 ff.) require us to suppose that he, at 
least, believed it to be so. The /itad, 
however, represents Edrnos, son of Jason 
and Hypsipyle, as reigning in Lemnos 
during the be fs war (7. 467); and it 
was into ‘well-peopled Lemnos’ that 
Achilles sold Lycaon (21.40). It is sim- 
plest to suppose that Sophocles, finding 
it convenient to have a desert island, 
ignored the Homeric notices. But it is 
also ible that he conceived the island 
as inhabited in some parts and desolate 
in others. This is the scholiast’s view: 
éy éphpp yap uépes rijs Aiusou éferéby. 
The area of Lemnos is about 150 square 
miles, or more than thrice that of Jersey. 
Philoctetes could not crawl far from his 
sea-side cave (cp. 163, 291). 
8 xpar(crov... b: strictly, ‘bred 
from’ (not, ‘reared by’) ‘a sire who was 
the bravest of the Greeks.’ warpos is 
not a gen. of agency (like wAyels Ou- 
yarpés, Eur. Or. 497), but a gen. of 
origin, as 1284 dplorov warpds aloxioros 
yeyus: cp. O.7. 1082 rit yap wépuce pw 
rpés, O.C. 1323 unrpds AoxevGels. 
is more forcible than yeyds, as suggest- 
ing, not birth merely, but the inborn quali- 
ties. Cp. 41. 556 de o’ Srws warpds | Selters 
éy €xOpois olos €E olov'’rpdgys, ‘thou must 
see that thou provest among thy father’s foes 
of what mettle and what breed thou art.’ 
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ODYSSEUS. 
This is the shore of the sea-girt land of Lemnos, untrodden 


of men and desolate. 


O thou whose sire was the noblest of the 


Greeks, true-bred son of Achilles, Neoptolemus,—here, long ago, 

I put ashore the Malian, the son of Poeas, (having charge from 

my chiefs so to do,)—his foot all ulcerous with a gnawing sore, 
dri 


—when neithe ir 


eee 


nk-offering nor sacrifice could be attempted 


2 doriwros L, and T' (cod. Abbat. Flor. 152, late 13th cent.): dorewrros A, with 


the other later Mss. 


In Aesch. 7%. 792 Gapocire, waides pnré- 
pww reOpaupéva, the gen. seems again to 
be one of origin, ‘maidens wo are true 
daughters of your mothers’ (i.¢., who 
resemble them, rather than your intrepid 
fathers). Wakefield’s conjecture &@° 
<’x> xparlcrov was warranted by the 
commoner usage of rpagels (with éx, 4%. 
857, Eur. Jon 693; with awd, fon 262, 
«1%. 1229); but it was needless here. 

4 NeowrddAaus, four syllables, the voice 
gliding so rapidly over the first e that, 
with 0, it gives the effect of only one syl- 
lable. Soin 241, and Eur. Andr. 14, Tro. 
1126. But the name is a word of five 
syllables in Or. 1655 Neorré\enos yanely 
yu, ob yauet wore. Elmsley thought 
that verse corrupt; the same variation 
occurs, however, in QeoxAdperos, which 
is of four syllables in Eur. Helen. 9, 
bat of five #. 1168 and 1643.—rTov 
MmAca, belonging to Malis (‘the shee 
country,’ from pffioy, as the neigh- 
ae Mount Oecta takes its name 
from eis),—a district almost enclosed by 
hills, at the head (é.¢., west) of the MaA- 
saxds xéd\wos. That bay forms a deep 
tecess in the south coast of Thessaly, just 
opposite the N.w. end of Euboea. Cp. 
n. on 490. The Jiad (2. 682) includes 
this region in the domain of Achilles, and 
assigns Philoctetes to the more northerly 
region of Thessaly, afterwards called 
Magnesia: see Introduction.—Her., con- 
sistently Ionic, has, 4 MyAls y#, 4 Tpn- 
xuwln: Attic writers always have Tpaxis: 
but Thuc. and Xen. say olf MyXets, while 
Aeschines, like later writers, has of Ma- 
Mets. Cp. 725 Mydddur vuppay. 

S KlOnx’ =dreBiSaca: cp. Arist. Poet. 
24 ra wep ri» ExOeciy, the story of 
Odysseus being put ashore by the Phaea- 
cians in Ithaca (Od. 13. 116 ff.). 


Cp. on orerr}, v. 33- 


6 Nauck places this verse after v. 7. 


6 £ Nauck’s transposition of these 
two verses cffaces a delicate touch. Odys- 
seus is anxious to present his conduct 
in the best light. After é&¢0n«’ éyw, he 
hastens to add that he was merely obey- 
ing his chiefs (v. 6). And then, in vv. 
7 ff., he palliates their conduct by describ- 
ing how unendurable Philoctetes was. 

7 xatactalovra agrees with vidy (5): 
wé8a is acc. of respect: 7. g xdpa | 
ordiwy lpor:.—S8iaBépw: Zr. 1084 7 
rddawa diaBdpos végos (the venom of the 
hydra). So below, 313 Bboxwy ri» dén- 
payor vécow: 745 Bpvxoum. Aesch. fr. 
253 (Philoctetes speaking) gayddaw’ def 
pov odpxas dodla wrodés: av. which Euri- 
pides borrowed in his own Pihiloctetes, 
rea odpxas éc@le to cdpxa Jowaras 

st. 


(Ari et. 22). 
Sf. dAovPijs...0vparev. The sacrifice 


regularly preceded the libation (cp. /2. 
1. 462); the order here is prompted by 
metrical convenience (as in J//. 9. 500 
AoBy re xviey re), while the na order 
is given below, 1033 (al@ew lepd,...cwév- 
Sew). ootiyety, fig., ‘engage in’; so 
the simple Oryydyw (408, Ant. 546), and 
dwrropa: cp. Ant. 1005 ¢urvpuy éyevb- 
pny.—vodpnplass, cries of anguish, such 
as he utters below (743, 785). Cp. Eur. 
Andr. 1144 xpavyh 8 &» evdihpoo sbe- 
g@nuos Shuas | rérpacw drréxdayt’ (cries 
of strife echoing in the Delphian temple 
from the rocks by). <Ata sacrifice, 
all present were first sprinkled with con- 
secrated water, then silence was pro- 
claimed, and then the offering began: 
Ar. Av. 958 adfis od wepxwpe AaBwy 
thy xéprpa. | eonyul’ lorw. XP. gy 
Kardpty rod rpd-you. 

The sacrifice which the cries of Philoc- 
tetes interrupted must be that which an 
oracle had commanded the Greeks to 


wew'i» s 
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mapny éxydois mpecGe 


; GN’ aypiats 


KatTeiy’ aet may oTparoTédsov Suvadnpiass, 10 
Body, orevdlwy. ddd\a Tatra pev ti Set 

éyewy; aku yap ov paxpay nuw doywv 

ever 5 Exp van oF naxper tne Myer 


pn Kat pal pw qYKovTa, Kaew TO Tay 


cogicpa Ty vw autix’ aipyoeyv Soxw. 
GAN’ epyov 75n cov ta oid’ vaypereiy, 15 
oxorety & omov ’or’ evravla Sioropos rérpa, 
LANL . 9 4 4 ey 2 ~ 
Todo, Ww é Woye. pev nriou Sindy 
mapect evOaKnors, &v Bépa 8 varvoy 


oe audur 


1 


? @ o 
TOS auMlaqu métre. voy. 
bd) > > > a oy+ ®# e 
Ba.sv & evepfe && apuarepas tay ay 20 
“ a ¥ J s “ 

s Wolts ToTOY Kpnvatov, elrep eoTi Tav. 

4 RD Ww * a , > 7s » 

a po. tpocewv otya onpaw elr Exer- 


20 xardxer’ L: xareix’ r. 12 crevdiwy] Hise (sic) I’, a corruption of Wiws, 
W& 13 ¢. 


itself manifestly a reminiscence of 77. 787 Sow» 
are rejected by E. A. Richter (Beatrage z. 


These two verses 


Kritik x. Erkl. des Soph. Philoct., Alten- 


ree 1876), with Nauck’s approval, who pronounces v. 14 a unworthy of an 
intell 


igent poet.’ 14 avrix’ made from aurix’ in L by 





offer at Chrysé’s altar, in the islet Chrysé. 
Thence they sailed to Lemnos, which was 
close by, and put him ashore (270). The 
word orparéwedor could be said of a fleet 
(Thuc. 1. 117); but the reference in wv. 
8 f. can hardly include attempts at sacri- 
fice made between Chrysé and Lemnos. 
12 dxprj...ddyev: cp. £/. 22 Epyur 
— des - covert criticism on the 
ength of the prologue in some previous 
Phsloctetes : cp. 0.C 1116 n. 
. a 7 py righ this array ibaa a 
"): cp. 46, 534-—dax deo (aor. subj.), 
‘waste’ (Ei. 1291), which would pro- 
perly be said of the labour besto on 
devising the scheme, is here applied, in 
the sense of ‘frustrate,’ to the od¢ioua 
itself: cp. Eur. fr. 789 ubxdw» ras wpiy 
éxxéar xdpw. (Cp. Virg. G. 4. 491 153 
omnis | £ labor.)—t~ for @: O. C. 
747 u.—Aesch. and Eur. had both repre- 
sented Odysseus as boldly confronting 
Philoctetes, who failed to recognise him ; 
a marvel which Eur. excused by suppo- 
sing that Athena had changed the aspect 
of Od - These two verses remind us 
that dramatic probability required Odys- 
~ to keep himself in the ground. 
. 70. 
fa ipyov...cdy: a familiar Attic phrase, 


as appears from its frequency in Ar., 
either (a) with inf., as Mud. 1343, cov 
Epyor, & xpecBira, ppowritew K.7.X.: oF 
(6) as a parenthesis before an imperat., as 
Av. 862, lepel, adv Epyor, O0e: 7h. 1208, 
cov Epyow, petye. It occurs more often 
without éeri than with it. 

16 Sxov'or’. Three modes of writing 
these words are possible: (1) as above, 
with prodelision of the @ in fer. Cp. 
O. T. 733 wal wot 'o8’ 3 xmpos...; Ar. 
Ach. 129 GW’ "Augpliedss wos roi ‘orw; So 
O. C. 974 ws dyw ‘pdeny, Ant. 457 ¢€ 
Srov ‘gdx7. (2) dxodor’, with crasis, the 
mode followed by the scribe of L: ep. 
812 ws ob Oéus y’ uoder. (3) Srov rn, 
with synizesis, the mode preferred b 
several recent edd. The fact that the and 
syll. of Sov has ictus ap to render 
(1) or (2) slightly preferable to (3); and 

1) seems recommended by the anal 
of ’pdyny, ’pdvn, where, at the end of the 
verse, a synizesis would have had a very 
harsh effect.—dSsrov...dvyravéa, s.2., where 
(precisely) in this region. Ar. Ras. 432 
Exocr’ dy ob» dpdoas ygw | T\o¢rus’ Srov 
’y045° olxel; 

27 %% roaS’, ty’, ‘such that in it’: 
tr’ = év 5 (for radode...5s, see O. C. 1353). 
Cp. Eur. fr. 183 vduav rd rreirrow iysdpas 


! 


(the ist corrector). . 
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by us in peace, but with his fierce, ill-omened cries he filled the 
whole camp continually, shrieking, moaning. But what need to 
speak of that? ‘Tis nqtime for many words, lest he learn that 
I am here, and I waste-the whole plan whereby I think to 
take him anon. 

Come, to work!—'tis for thee to in what remains, and to 
seek where in this region is a cave with twofold mouth, such 
that in aba either front offers a sunny seat, but in 

reeze wafts sleep through the tunnelled grot. And 


sumiper 
a little below, on the left hand, perchance thou wilt see a spring, 


eae 


if it hath not failed. “~~~ 


Move thither silently, and signify to me whether he still 


18 oir’ L, with @ written over w by S. 
added by S.—éwrover’ L 


26 axoreiy 6’] In L the 6 has been 


Some recent edd. write drou fer’ instead of 8rovu ’or’. 


22 ova’ er] Porson conj. onualyer: Nauck, onuavets.—éxec}] Canter (in his 


ed. of 1579) conject. éxe?, and so the London ed. of 1723. 


rourw pépos, | ty’ avrds atrod rvyxdves 
Bé\rwros uy, where ty’ =éy wy. 
lov SirA7...dvOaxnors, lit., ‘a two- 
fold means of sitting in the sun.’ Cp. 
Arist. Prool. 5 § 36 dornxéres dv TQ HAly: 
46.16 § x edy dv HAly reOdor. So Oaxeiy 
é» (or évyOaxeiv) #Aiy could mean, ‘to sit 
in the sun’; and the genit. in 7\lou érOd- 
anos is objective, corresponding to the 
dat. with the verb. This is better than 
to make it a gen. of quality, as if the 
phrase meant, ‘a sunny seat in (the 
cave).” The morning sun could be en- 
Joyed at the seaward mouth of the cave, 
which had a Ss. or S.E. aspect (cp. 1457); 
while the afternoon sun fell on the other 
entrance, looking N. or N.W. 
iudurpyros, ‘pierced at both ends,’ 
‘tunnelled’: perh. suggested by Eur. Cyc/. 
707 & dugirphros ride xpocBalywy ré- 
rpas (so Kirchhoff for rodi). This pass. 
sense of dudirphs (dugorépwier rerpnué- 
yoy, schol.), in which dudlrpyros would 
be normal, cannot be illustrated by océy- 
poxuys (‘slain with the sword,’ 4%. 325), 
or dopxuys Aesch. Ch. 365), since those 
adjectives = ‘succumbing to’ the sword, 
etc. (from the poet. sense of of xayévres, 
etc.). But fBorots ocdnpoxujow in the 
former passage illustrates the use of du- 
gerpys, properly masc. or fem., as a neuter 
adj.—avAlov, as 954, 1087: cp. 30 n. 
21 dep dor\ cay, a doubt the more 
natural a the aa volcanic (800). 
22f. d po wpoceGew...nupet: ‘ad- 
vance, I pray thee (po), towards them’ 


In Vat. b (cod. Urb. r4t, 


(the cave and spring], ‘and sign (to me) 
whether he still. occupies ‘his came spot, 
or is elsewhere.’ he position of pov 
indicates that it is the ethic dat. (0. 7. 
1§12), rather than dat. with ojaive, with 
which it can easily be understood.—In 
the Appendix reasons are given for the 
following views. (1) The words orjpatv’ 
ar’ txa break the metrical rule, since 
er’ must be considered as metrically be- 
longing to &e: rather than to ovpaue, 
and therefore the sth foot ought to be an 
iambus. But nevertheless the words are 
sound, since the natural stress on the 
first syllable of the imperative ojyaw’, 
coinciding with the rh ical ictus, has 
the effect of making the next syllable (a:») 
seem relatively short to the ear. (2) In 
v. 23 the traditional ~Opor wpds avrép is 
untenable. #«pés with acc. could here 
mean only, ‘looking towards,’ ‘facing’; 
it could not mean merely, ‘in the neigh- 
bourhood of.’ And tka | xdpor mwpds 
aurdy révée could not mean either, ‘(the 
cave and spring) are situated facing just 
this spot’; nor, ‘he dwells facing this 
spot.’ We should read with Blaydes, 
XGpor rev avrév. (3) révS" Er’, er’ is the 
best correction of L’s révd’, Hr’ in v. 23: 
and &r' confirms the view that Philoctetes 
is the subject to the verbs. Odysseus is 
sure that the cave is somewhere near (16). 
His doubt is whether Philoctetes still 
lives in it, or has removed to some other 
part of the island. 
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apov *rov avrov Tévd <ér >, ett’ GAdy Kupel, 
ws taTidowra Tav Aéywv ov pev Kdups, 
éya Se dpdlw, xowa 5 é& audow *up. 25 
NEOIITOAEMOS. 
ava ’Odvacev, rovpyor ov paxpay déyets: 


OA. 
NE. 76° 
OA. opa 
NE. opa 
OA. ovd’ 


14th cent.) & for Exe looks like a weak conjecture. 


Soxw yap otov elas avrpov eicopay. 
avolev,  Katwley; ov yap évvou. 

tT adel 4 ‘4 9 > 8 4 
éfumepOe: Kat ariBou y' ovdeis Kruros. 
xa umvov pn Katauvdicbels Kupy 
Kevnv otxnow avOpamwv Siva, 


» 9 ld > ld a 
EVOOY OlKOTTOLOS EOTL TLS TPOHT ; 


30 


28 *rdy avriy Blaydes: 


xpos auréy MSS. Bergk conj. rdpavdov: Wecklein, rerpatov.—rév3’ &7’, efr’] révo’, Hr’ 


L: Elmsley added ér’ after réy3’. 


rovde y’ elr'. Nauck gives rovrov, efr’. 


The later sss. have either 76d’ efr’, or (as A) 


24 «dos 1, KN\jas L. 25 ty 





24£. rderftoura rev Adyey, not rovs 
éxcd\olrous, because the Adyor are thought 
of collectively, not singly; cp. 131; Avt. 
$99 TGP ody Abyur | doerrdy oddéy: Tr. 682 
Gerpay odddy: Plat. Rep. 352 Brad Acwa Tis 
éoridoews. The ref. is to the plan disclosed 
at 50 ff.—xotwwd, subst., ‘joint action’ (not 
adv., ‘jointly,’ as though the subject to [7 
were ‘our plan,’ implied in rdwf\oura rév 
Aéyar): cp. Thuc. 1. 8 wAuxpubrepa &yévero 
wap adAfAovs.—4E dycoty ty, lit., ‘pro- 
ceed from both’: cp. Eur. He. 294 Ad-yos 
yap && 7’ d8otodrrwn luv | xdx raw Soxody- 
ruw avros ob ratray obdve. 

26 rolpyoy ov paxpdy Afyas, =7d 
Epyow 8 Adyas od paxpdy dori, ‘the task 
of which thou speakest is not far off," s.¢. 
I can do thy bidding without going far. 
76 &pyow is the search for A ise in) the 
cave. This seems simpler to take 
paxpdy as= ‘fo a distance’ (0.7. 16), and 
rotpyow as= ‘mission.’ For the adverb 
as predicate, cp. O. C. 586 d\X’ év Bpayet 
3% ripde uw are xdov, n.: Tr. 962 
dyxot 8’ dpa cod paxpdy | rpodcdaopr (sc. 
ov), ‘the sorrow foretold by my lament is 
near, and not afar’: £/. rrgr ré0e roi’ 
eeonuyvas xaxéy ; 

23 dvabey, Ff xdreGey; ic. above or 
below Neoptolemus, who is climbing the 
rocks. Odysseus is on the sea-shore. 
Cp. 1000 ff. 

29 nal orlBov y ot8els eréstros, ‘and 
of foot-fall, at least, there is no sound.’ 
The ye, which has been suspected, is 





fitting; he is still a little below the cave, 
and cannot yet see whether it is empty. 
Seyffert’s xa ori8ov & would be appro- 
priate only if it followed the mention of 
some other sign that the cave was empty. 

, usu. ‘track (path),’ or ‘foot- 
print,’ here, the act of treading: cp. 206 
criBov car’ dydyxay, n. Remark how 
strongly xrvwos (L’s reading) is con- 
firmed, as against rétros, by v. 30, where 
Odysseus says (in effect), ‘perhaps the 
reason why you hear no sound is that he 
is asleep within.’—Other readi are 
wal oriBou +’ od8els réwos (Tricl. and 
Bronck): xal oriBov 'or’ ody els réros 
Ps Si cal orlBou ‘or’ of8e réros 
(Bergk ; though ofdas is the only case of 
the noun found in Tragedy). ese as- 
sume that there was sand or earth just in 
front of the cave on the side towards the 
sea. But vv. rooo ff. imply that the cave’s 
seaward mouth opened on steep rocks at 
some height above the beach. And if 
v. 29 referred to the presence or absence 
of foot-prints, v. 30 would lose its special 

int. 

Pree xaQ’ Sarvov: 77. 970 cal’ Orvor 
Bera: but here wy need not be supplied ; 
the phrase is adverbial, with xaravkicGels 
xupy.—nKaravdurbds, ‘lodged’ (cp. 19 
avuNov, 1§3 adds), a word suitable to 
rough or temporary quarters, as to a 
bivouac: Xen. Am. 7. § 15 Karye- 
Ne@noay 8 dy re wredly: so Eur. £7. 
304 (Electra speaking of her rustic cot- 


re 
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dwells in this same place, or is to be sought elsewhere,—that so 
_ our further course may be explained by me, and heard by thee, 
and sped by the joint work of both. 


~ NEOPTOLEMUS. 


- King Odysseus, the task that thou settest lies not far off; 
methinks I see such a cave as thou hast described. 


Op. Above thee, or below 2 

Here, high up ;—and of footsteps not a sound. 
Look that he be not lodged there, ape las 
I see an empty chamber,—no ma 
And no provision in it for man's abode? 


NE. 
OD. 
NE. 
OD. 


Camerarius (ed. 1534): ef7 mss. Wecklein conj. dar7. 
most MSS.: gri3ov y’ Triclinius: oriSouv 3 


conject. 770’..—orlBou r’ L, A, and 


Seyffert: oriBov ’or’ Mudge (ap. Heath).—ovdeis xrvros L: ovdeis réwos r. 
(ap. Heath) conj. ovy els réwos: Bergk, ofSec rues. 
30 xarav\obels L, with V and others: xaracdOels A, B, T, which Nauck 


€xroros. 


I perceive it not. 


herein. 


29 7é0") Wakefield 
Mudge 


Naber proposed xaori wov +' 66 


prefers and Blaydes reads.—xupy MSS. : xupe? Schaefer, Seyfiert, Nauck, Wecklein. 


32 pod} MSS. 





tage) alos dv wéxdors avArAl Somat (cp. 26. 
168 dypéreipay avddy). xaraxdOels, the 
weak reading of some later MSS., was 
prob. suggested by xaé’ Orvor.—nxvpy is 
the reading of our MSs., and, though their 
authority on such a point is not great, the 
subjunct. seems here slightly better than 
xupat. Spa ui...xupet, ‘see whether he is 
not,’ would imply that in the speaker’s 
mind there was little doubt on the sub- 
ject: cp. notes on At. 278, 1283: Plat. 
Charm. 163 A GAN Spa wh dxeivor xwrve : 
Lach. 196 C dX dpwuer ut Nuclas feral 
vt Adyar: Theact. 148 C Spa ph waltwr 
nat : Seine are ara ore a the 

ite guise of suggestions. Now here we 
aay, indeed, conceive Odysseus as say- 
ing w}...evpel: but, in the anxious uncer- 
tainty which he actually feels, it is more 
natural that he should say xd...xvpp. If 
it be said that general Attic usage rather 
favours the indic. after 3pa uy, we may 
refer to ZZ, 1003 and fr. 82 (adX’ Spa wy 
xpeigoor 7G) as a few places out of several 
where the subjunct. after Spa yu} is proved 
by metre. 

31 dpe. Neoptolemus, mounting the 
rocks, has now just reached the mouth of 
the cave. Kevyy is made more explicit 
by dyOpemwev S{xa: ‘empty,—yes, there 
is no man there.’ Such iteration is natu- 
ral when the mind confirms itself in a 
first impression, or dwells on a striking 


Welcker and Burges conj. rpu@}: Bergk, for’ ériorpodpy. 


*. 


thought; so Verg. 4a. 4. 588 vacuos 
sensit sine remige portus (‘empty,—no 
rower there’); 42. 364 yuusdy davévra 
Trav aporeiwy drep ‘(when I return) un- 
Sepa ig Ae without the meed of valour.’ 

p. 487: O. 7. §7n., And. 445 Nn. 

32 olxomows...ris tpodi, ‘any com- 
forts, such as make a human dwelling,’ 
in contradistinction to a wild beast's lair. 
T here= ‘what sustains life,’—not 
only food and drink, but also provision 
for necessary repose and warmth: cp. 
Plat. Legy. 667 B édwdy per xal wéce xal 
guuwdoy rpody, ‘food and drink and the 
comforts of life generally.’ The question 
of Odysseus is comprehensive ; in reply, 
Neopt. can only mention a bed; but 
that does not require us to assume that 
Od. used rpop® in the specific sense of 


‘furniture.’ The objection which has 
been made to rpody here thus falls to 
the ground. Against Welcker’s tpudy, 


remark :—(1) The irony would be mis- 
placed here, where Od. is anxiously seek- 
ing information; it is otherwise in v. 37, 
where the slightly ironical tone of @éncav- 
ptopa shows the first gleam of sinister 
joy. (2) The phrase olxoroids...rpupy 
would be infelicitous. The adjective itself 
shows that the substantive ought to 
denote the rudiments, not the refinements, 
of a home. 
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Ta & GAN ¢E 


ormty ye puddas ws vavdriLovti tw. 
a, kovoey of umdoteyov; 
auroéviov y -exzapa, draupoupyou Tivos 35 


TEXV PAT dvd pos, Ka Wupes opov TaA0e. 


Kewvov To Onoav 


pax. 


a onpaivers TOd«. 
lod lov: Kal Taura y’ adda Oddzerat 
Bapeias tov voon\etas mhéa. 

dynp Katouxel Tovade TOUS TdéTOUs Taps, 


40 


Kaor ouy éxds Tov: mas yap ay vorwy aynp 
~ A » a d 

K@\ov takai Knpt mpoaBain paxpay ; 

en el 


33 orrry L, A (et over « from the corrector), with most Mss., and Suidas: crerry 
T and Eustathius.—ev avNiorr:e L, with an erasure of one or two letters after é. 





88 orery ye «.7.A., ‘aye, a heap of 
leaves pressed down, as if for the use of 
one who sleeps in the place.’ Here 
ye serves to correct the suggestion con- 
tained in the negative question: ‘There 
is nothing there?’ ‘Yes, there is some- 
thing.’ In this use it may be compared 
with the Fr. st, since it is corrective 
without being emphatic. (‘Vous n’avez 
pas été 14?’—‘Si.’) Cp. 35. For the 
spelling orvrry, see v.2. A bed of leaves 
(or rushes, etc.) was called or:8ds (Eur. 
Tro. §07 or:8dda pds xanawery). (Eur.] 
Rhes. 9 rAetwe xapetvas puddjoorpwrous 
(of soldiers bivouacking). orirry means, 
pressed down: by the body of the person 
who has slept on it. Some take évauXi- 
forri ry as dat. of agent with orcrry (press- 
ed down dy some one lodging here); but 
the order of words renders it simpler to 
take the dat. as one of interest. Hartung, 
whom Nauck follows, changes orurti to 

» finding a hint of the latter in one 
of the two scholia on this v. in L, yanar- 
orpwola éx pi\\wy. But that may refer 
to the one word guA\ds: while the other 
scholium unequivocally refers to orveti}, 
—rhwpévn xal waroupnérn, (‘spread 
out, and gressad down,’) ws xouwpdvou éx’ 
avury rwos. If it be said that #riwpéry 
might refer to i. we may reply 
that raroupéyy could refer only to orcr- 
74: and by rAwpéry the schol. meant (I 
think) to express that the leaves formed, 
not a soft heap, but only a shallow layer. 
orvery is more graphic than orpery: it 
suggests the recent impress of the body, 
and the cheerless discomfort of the 


couch.—For és with dvavAlforrl ry, cp. 


203. 
84 td 8 GX, all of the cave 
except that covered by the bed of leaves: 


pa, ‘bare,’ #.¢ without any sign of 
inhabitation. The second question, xot- 
Sé& «.7..., repeats the first in a more 
precise form. 

35 avrofudov, ‘of mere wood,’ means 
here, ‘of wood not artistically treated’; 
the piece of wood remained as nearly in its 
original state as was compatible with its 
serving for a cup. — fr. com. 322 
abrémroxor ipzdrioy, a cl of rough wool: 
Alexis Kéwpios 2 ron 8° adrérvpor dpror, 
the loaf of unbolten wheat-flour: see @.C. 
193 avrowérpoy Anyaros n.—pAavpovp- 
you: seemingly the only extant instance 
of the form @Aadpor in a compound adj. 

36 rexvipar’: the poet. plur. has a 
certain dignity, and there is possibly a 
shade of designed irony in its use here : 
Hes. Seut. 313 rplwos, chvra Epya repi- 
dpovos ‘Hoaicrano: Eur. Or. 1053 uriua, 
...kéSpov rexrdovara (a coffin,...finely 
wrought of cedar): Ving. Aes. 5. 359 


clypeum...Didymaonis artes. age 
siaria, ‘means of kindling a ” the 
stones mentioned in 296, and psalso ~ 


bits of wood with which to catch the spark. 

87 «xelvov, predicate, cp. Plat. 4fo/. 
20 E ov yap éudw épw roy Abyor (= 6 Abyos, 
by dpa, ovx duds forai). wpa, 
‘store’ (not so strong as ‘treasure’): the 
verb @ncaupliw was used of ‘laying in’ 
supplies for household use (Xen. Cyr. 8. 
2. 24); cp. Eur. £2. 497 Oncatpoua 
Asopucov (store of wine) Yet here the 
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NE. Aye, a mattress. of leaves, as if for some one who 


makes his lodging here. 


Op. And all else is bare? Nought else beneath the roof ? 


NE. Just a rud 


up of wood, the work of a sorry crafts- 


man; and this tinder-stuff therewith. 
Op. His is the household store whereof thou tellest. 


NE. Ha! 


Yes, and here are some rags withal, drying in 


the sun,—stained with matter from some grievous sore— __> 


OD. 


The man dwells in these regions, clearly, and is some- 


where not far off; how could one go far afield, with foot maimed 


3S ¢davpoupyot corrected from ¢Aavpodpyou L. 
40 avnp L, aynp Brunck. 


daiverat. 


word is ironical, since the ‘store’ is so 
wretched. 

38 lod loé, a cry of surprise, with 
which the watcher greets the beacon in 
Aesch. 4g. 25,—where it‘is ‘extra me- 
trum,’ as in As. 737. It stands within 
the verse, as here, in O. 7. 1071, 1182, 
Tr. 1143-—wal ratird y’. In v. 29, xal 
criBou +’, ye specially emphasises the 
word orifov: here, it does not specially 
emphasise raira, but helps xai to intro- 
duce the new fact; s.¢., it is not, ‘and 
here are rags,’ but rather, ‘yes, and here 
are rags.’ Wherever xal...ye occurs, it 
is well to note in which of these two ways 
it is used. Examples like xal raird y’ 
here are, below, 1296 xal rédas 7’: O. 
ZT. 3132 Kxovddr Gatua: £6. 1319 xal 
Gaipd y' obddy, Examples like xai oriBov 
y’ are, below, 674 xal oé y’ eiodfw: 1277 
cal répa y' (o8" 3 Néyw.—dAXa, ‘withal’ 
(t.c., besides the other objects already 
found): cp. O.7. agon.: Aesch. 7hed. 424 
alyas 83° Eos. —bdNweraa, are dryi e 
in the sun at the seaward mouth of 
cave (cp. 17). Not, ‘are warm’ to the 
touch,—as if recently used. Cp. Eur. 
Helen. 181 ddlov wéwrdovus | at-yatow ey 
rais xpucéas | dudibddAwrove’. 


39 as, ‘grievous,’ the epithet of 
the y itself, as 1330 vécou Bapelas. 
Not ‘fetid’ (like gravis...Aircus, Hor. Ep. 


12. §),—a sense in which fapdés occurs 
only when it is the epithet of dcp, druls 
(Arist. Hist. An. 9. 5), etc.—voon- 
Adag (subst. from yvogndés, ‘morbid,’) 
here =the matter discharged from the 
ulcer in the foot; cp. 824. Isocr. uses 
voonAevw as= ‘to tend the sick,’ and Plut. 


by that inveterate plague ° 


38 Oddwerai) Nauck conj. 
42 xpoc8ain] Herwerden conj. 


has voonNela as either (i) ‘sickness,’ or 
(ii) ‘nursing of the sick.’—whée, tainted, 
stained with: cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 5 (h 
xelp) whéa co de’ abrav éyévero, has been 
defiled by those things: so wAfpes, Ant. 
1017. 

41 £. oty inds tov, as 163 réA\as rou, 
0.7. 1410 ew...rov.—xnpl, ‘ plague,’ as 
1166 xfjpa rdyd’ droperyes,—but without 
ref. to the idea that the y»écos was or- 
dained by fate (1326).—mpooBaln, in the 
sense of ‘advance,’ where we should have 
expected wpoBaln, is eho A str j 
It is partly excused, however, by the fact 
that the speaker is himself outside of the 
cave, and so can the more naturally place 
himself in imagination at the external 
point towards which the movement is 
made,—saying, ‘come far,’ instead of, ‘go 
far.” Ido not feel sure, then, that rpoc- 
Bain is corrupt, though it is suspicious. 
If corrupt, it probably conceals a com- 
pound with wpd. In the Classical Review 
(vol. II. p. 334, 1888) I have conjectured 
wpooxd{ot, ‘limp forth.’ Minuscule § and 
« often resemble each other (thus in Avé. 
1094 Aaxety is corrected from Aafeix). If 
wpooKatothad become wpocBdfor, the latter 
would easily have generated rpogBaly. A 
verb describing Aain/ui movement would 
be fitting here, after voody...x@dor waraca 
xnpl: cp. dypeves (163), eiAvduny (291). 
It is immateria] that this particular com- 
pound of exd{w does not occur elsewhere; 
many verbal compounds occur once only, 
as, ¢g., wpodeloas (O. 7. go), mpoxAlvas 
(O. C. 201). For other conjectures, see 
Appendix. 
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- GAN 9 ) ae ae 
D4 7. $indov €l TL YwWOUVOY kdrowe qTOv. 


——jp—- 
TOV ouv ma ovra. aréuysov eis KATA KOTYY, 


ov é&edyruber, 


45 


BN Kat da In pe mpoomer dy: @s paddov dy 

édoiro BH Tous mdvras ‘Apyeious haBeiv. 
NE. GAN’ epxerat Te Kat dudrdkerau ori tiBos- 

au & e tt xpyces, ppale Seurépy eyo. 


OA. "AXMews Tat, 


bei a ép’ ols eAjudas 


590 


yorsiov elvas, By povov TO Topart, 


ian Tt KQLYOV, av TES, OuK aK KOA, 


eae Umoupyew, Ws umnpeTNS mape. 
ee 


wpoorelyos : Blaydes, | Tot Bain. 


43°75 'zxi poppijs | yécroy MSS. ; 


Burges, Herwerden 


and Blay des conj. 7 ‘ri pophhy vécrov: Toup, 9 ’mwl gopsiis pacriy (‘search’): 


Wecklein, 4 ’xi pop8iny vngris. 47 
made by S from e (not é). @ocre uw 


Garé pw’ L, the 6 in an erasure, having been 
(dc. EXorré pe’) was prob. a& mere error, not a 


trace of ddor’ Eu’, the reading which Bergk and Cavallin adopt.—Aafeiy] The 





3 dophys véeroy. The defence of 
this much-impugned phrase og oe y 
three points. (1) yvéeros is Sapa 
used in the oul sense of 606s Eur. 
1. A. 1261 (speaking of the Greeks), ols 
vooros ovx €or’ "IXlov xipyous Gru (2) In 
popBijs-yécros, a food-journey, the gen. 
denotes the object of the yécros: the prin- 
ciple is the same as in Eur. /. 7. 1066 
vis warpyas yéoros, ‘a fatherland-return,’ 
t.e. a return fo it: Orph. Argon. 200 émi 
wrédor ’Afelyoto, on a VO to the Euxine. 
(3) The poet has not said, efeA7jAube pop- 
Bis véoror (‘cognate’ acc.), but éfed7jAuber 
étrl Gop8ijs yécror, thus marking that »doror 
denotes, not merely the act of going out, 
but the purpose of that act, viz., a guest. 
In other words, the presence of éxt before 
it already tinges »éoro» with the sense of 
fhrycw : cp. Her. 4. 140 Undorpepoy ext 
ow Trav Ilepréwy.—The conjecture 
aAN’ 9 'sl hopBry vécroy éfe\q\vOer seems, 
then, needless; but it is also open to a 
ides, User ‘objection, viz. that »écrop 
then becomes a mere pleonasm. A cog- 
nate acc. added to éfeA7AvOey ought here 
ualify it in some manner (cp. 4s. 287 
eo Eprew xevds). 
K.7.X. The constr. is, 
4, be igh Ouse vuoduvdy re edrodé wou, (€x 
auré): rather than, 7 (él) @uAdop, ef re 
puduvoy (pU\XNov) Kdrodé wrov.—vedvvoy, 
in active sense: Anéihol. app. 57 papudxas 
dywdvras. 


45 rov...wapdvra,— thy attendant,'— 


the young chief’s xpécrodos, who is called 
gxowés at v. 125. The phrase does not 
imply that he is actually at his master’s 
side on the rocks. 


46. pi cal, cp. 13. of 
sudden and unforeseen approach (0. C. 
1137): the same phrase ine 156, and 


Eur. Heracl. 338.—rorrd p’. e en- 
clitic pe is warranted here (though froer" 

ts" might seem more natural), since the 
words, 4) cal Ad@y pe spoowresuw, have 
already indicated Odysseus as the person 
chiefly menaced. It is as though he said : 
‘We must take care that he does not sur- 
prise me; it would delight him more than 
to capture all the Greeks’; where the 
unemphatic ‘it’ would resemble the en- 
clitic ue as merely referring back to a case 
already indicated. A similar instance 
(and one that is certified by metre) occurs 
below, 1049 ff.: of _ vip ToetTuy bei, 
troaourés ey éyw° | xdwrou dicalew xaya- 

Oiv drdpay xplos, | ox dy Adfos pov 
padroy obdér’ evoeB8j: where the éyw in 
1049 makes it needless to have éyod in 
to51. Such cases are distinct from those 
in which the enclitic form of the pers. 

pron. is justified by the fact that the chief 
emphasis is on a verbal notion (e.g-, 958: 

Ant. 346 ph po Odeys ov xoud, *5: not 
my death’).—The first hand in L seems 
to have written frare yu’ (sic): the cor- 
rector changed the second ¢ to @, accent- 
ing the latter. If there had been reason 
to think that the first hand in L wrote 
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No, he hath gone forth in quest of food, or of some soothing 
herb, haply, that he hath noted somewhere. Send thine attendant, 
therefore, to keep watch, lest the foe come on me unawares; for 
he would rather take me than all the Greeks beside. 
NE. Enough, the man is going, and the path shall be 
watched.—And now, if thou wouldst say more, proceed. 
[Exit Attendant, on the spectators’ left. 
Op. Son of Achilles, thou must be loyal .to thy mission,— 
and not with thy body alone. Shouldst att hear some new 
thing, some plan unknown to thee till now, thou must help it; 


for to help is thy part here. 


variant woXew (found in A, and thence taken by the Aldine) may, as Boissonade 
conjectured, have come from yz’ édetv: but wz’ éAeiv would have required éXocr’ ay instead 
of edkord p’. Toup conj. Aadety: Valckenaer and Blaydes, Sareiv. 50—54 
Nauck holds that the verses, from 8? o’ é¢’ ols éAn\Av@as to ri dir’ dywyas (inclusive), 





fdr’ &u’, then I should have taken that 
reading, not as better than ord pw’, but 
as equally good and better attested.— 
AaBely, ‘catch,’ ‘find in his power.’ po- 
Aaty in A was prob. a conjecture, or a 
mere error, rather than, as Boissonade 
supposed, a corruption of p’ civ. For 
the difference between édeiy and Aafew 
(in regard to warfare), see J/. ;: 144 &0" 
Edev Acrivooy (‘slew’), and 10. 159 &0’" 
vlas IIpapoco dw AdBe Aapdaridao, | el» 
évt dlppy déyras (‘caught’). Cp. below, 
108, 1033 O. Z. 266 Syraw rov avréxepa 
rou dévou Aafety (‘find’).—Blaydes says 
that AaSety is ‘clearly wrong,’ and reads 
Barciy (‘hit’). 

48. aX’, in assent, like ‘oh, well,’ 
—the implied adversative sense being, 
nay, I have no objection’: cp. 233, 
336, 645, 647.—tpxeras, sc. 6 rapuv (48), 
‘he goes,’ s.¢., ‘I send him’ (said as he 
makes a sign to the rpécrodos). Cp. 1181 
ph...€dOys, ‘depart not’: Ant. 99 dvous 
pev Epxer: Tr. 395 ékevoeras (‘depart’).— 
ve kal marks the full assent to v. 45: he 
shall go, and for that pirnoses deka: 
feras, the fut. pass. in good prose also 
(Xen. Oe. 4.9): puraxPjoouas was late. 
For other such futures, cp. 303: Ant. 93 n. 
—Sevripp Adye, ‘in further speech,’— 
continuing the former discourse. Cp. 
‘Pind. O. 1. 43 Sevrépp xpény, = vorépy. 

80 % id olsg=eml rodras ép’ ols, 
‘for’ (3.6. ‘so as to aid’) ‘the objects for 
which,’ etc.; cp. O. Z. 1437 wh ‘xl rp 
Seung xaxyg.—The sentence begins as if the 
form were to be, dei...yervatow elvar, pi) 
pbvoy ry gwar, GAG Kai TY yrwuy: he 


must show his true-bred spirit, not merely 
hysically, but morally,—s.é., by bringin 
imself (réX yea, 82) to aid plans which 
may be repugnant to him. Neopt. sup- 
osed that his task was to take Phil. by 
orce (xpds Slay, go). Odysseus seeks to 
prepare the disclosure very gently. Hence 
the hypothetical clause which takes the 
place of a simple a4AAd xal ry yrdyr, 
viz., AX’ Fv Te xavvdyv, «.7.A\. After that 
clause, a modal ic., Uroupyobvra, (‘by 
serving’), ought to have balanced the in- 
strumental dat. r@ gwuarc. But, instead 
of it, we have a second infin., vrovpyety, 
depending, like elpa:, on Sef: just as, in 
independent sentences, a new finite verb 
is often substituted for a second participial 
clause (0. C. 351 n.: Ant. 256, 816). 
tov, ‘true-bred.’ 7d yervaios is, as 
Anist. defines it (Ast. 4n. 1. 1. 32), 7d 
bh eiordpevon ex rijs avrod ptcews. Odys- 
seus calls on Neopt. to prove himself a 
true son of his sire (cp. 3) by complete 
loyalty to his mission.—r@ copare: cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 886 trras re xalpwy rota 7’ 
évreivuw xepoty, | rode. wapacxely coua 
Xprjoinow Oérwy. 
katyév, eaphemistic, as oft.: cp. Antiph. 
Ter. A. 8.3 2 xavérara yap 3%, ef xph 
kayérara paddoy 7 Kaxoupybrara elreiv, 
BiaBdddXdovel ne.—adv (rovrwy a) welw ovn 
dxyxoas, ‘(some novel thing), viz., one of 
those things which thou hast not heard 
before’; 1.2, ‘a of my plans which 
has not hitherto been disclosed to thee.’ 
Cp. Eur. Afed. 386 ob ydp ri Spaces Sewdr, 
wy poBos mw Exe. 
S53 imnpérns, like brnpereiv in 15, said 
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NE. ti dn7 auayes; OA. rv Biroxrytov ce det 
‘ 4 4 > Ld 4 
Noyor KKX éywv. 5 

yuxyy omws hoyourw €Kk ewes eyav 55 
orav o épwra Tis Te Kat mde zdpe., 
kéyew, “Axth\dws mass 168° ovyi KXeirréov- 
avers 8 ws mpos olkov, éxX\uray TO vauTiKoY 

’ > » a 9 2P ys K— ’ 
orpareu, ‘“Axatav, éyGos éxyOnpas péya, 
ot o ev erais orethavres &£ oikwy podeir, 60 


povnv exovres 
tL > 


akwow "INov, 


ovx nliwoay tav ’Ayiddclov omheov 
€\Oovre Sodvat Kupivs—airoupéva, 


‘are probably spurious; at any rate, in their present form, absurd.’ 


84 £. Set... 


Néyur] Matthiae con}. detv...Aéyw: Dindorf, det...6par7; Erfurdt, det...cxorety: Cavallin, 
Sef...portdy (or lwr).—Adyaow] Gedike conj. 36\acw.—eéxxdéyyo L: éxxddWes re 


of a friend and equal. Cp. Eur. £/. 82t 
(Orestes) IlvAddy» paw elder’ ev wrébvors 
Uanpérny, | Sucas 8 drwiel: and so 
even in good prose, as Xen. An. 1. 

18. 
- 54. rl Bur’ dveyas; The division of 
the verse between the speakers (dyr:Aa Bh) 
serves at once to mark the surprise of 
Neopt. and to introduce the words of Od. 
with a certain abrupt force: cp. O. C. 
722 0. 

oe Set x.7.X4. Two other examples 
of this constr. are extant: Ai. 556 det 
o Srws warpos | deltas dy éxOpots olos df 
olou ’rpdgns: Cratinus (the poet of the 
Old Comedy), Néueocs fr. 3 Sef o” Srus 
edaxtpovos | ddexrpvdévos under drolcecs rods 
tpérovs. In both these passages, as in 
this, the constr. is used by = pane or 
superior, in giving a precept of conduct. 
The adincaitory tone thus gascciated with 


the formula confirms the text, as against © 


Matthiae’s conjecture, ce Setv | yuyq 
Saws Aoyaow éxxdéyeas dye. The acc. 
of the oe (ce) is like that in def ce 
rovrouv: while the drws clause (answeri: 

to the genitive there) is like that in édéo»- 
ro Boawrovs érws rapadwoove: (Thuc. 5. 
36§ 2). The ic. Adyeow explains the 
instrum. dat. A w more clearly; it is 
not instrumental (‘éy speaking’), but 
temporal; 3.4. literally, ‘as you go on 
speaking,’ It indicates that Neopt. is to 
converse alone with Phil. (cp. 70, éu:Ala), 
and is to deceive him in the course of 
their conversation. The next verse makes 
this still clearer:—‘ When he asks, say,’ 
etc. <A similar use of \éyws, to denote 
the process of talk, is frequent in Herod., 


when, after epitomising part of a h, 
he gives the sequel in the speaker's own 
words; as 3. 186, ‘viv re,’ pn A\é-ywy,... 
‘And now,’ he went on to say,...(lit., 
said, as he went on speaking).—Other 
ways of takin , which seem less 
good, are =) As instrum. partic., with 
which abdrovs is to be supplied from \é- 
yaow: ‘with words,...%¢. by speaking 
them.’ For this view, Schneidewin cp. 
Plat. Legg. 885 B dca Novy Kal dea Epyw 
wepl Oeovds USpite ris Néywr 7 xpdrruw. 
(2) As instrum. partic., used absolutely, 
to emphasise Abyower,—" with words,—I 


in the sense, ‘s 
This is Seyffert’s view, who explains é4- 
yas \éyew as meris verbis dicere: a sense 
which the phrase could not bear.—dxdé- 
: here related to xd\érrew, fallere 
(Zr. 243 ef uh oupdopal xAéwrovel pe), as 
dfaxaray to draray. Cp. 968. Ji. 14. 
217 47° Exdepe vbov rixa, rep ppovebyruy. 
ane Myer aia a (0. C. 
1n.); not de on é@ in 54.— 
"Axles, ~ - i The e suffers syni- 
zesis again in 364, 582, 1066, 1237, 1298, 
1312: though not in 4, 241, 260, 
i mde an 8" atx v: wie 
ing’ (his paren ‘must not 
represented falsely,’—i-es the truth must 
not be hidden. xd\érrew 7 can mean, 
‘to do (or speak) a thing fraudulently’: 
Ai. 189 KAdwrover ubOous, they 
words. In 77. 437 pd...duxddpys \oyor = 
‘do not seep back the story’; but the 
simple «\érrew could not literally express 
this. —xpuwrioy is a tame conjecture. 


eel — ant 
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Ne. What is thy bidding? 

Op. Yhou must beguile the mind of Philoctetes by a story 
told in thy converse with him. When he asks thee who and 
whence thou art, say, the son of Achilles ——there must be 
no deception touching that; but thou art homeward bound,— 
thou hast left the fleet of the Achaean warriors, and hast con- 
ceived a deadly hatred for them; who, when they had moved 
thee~by their prayers to come from home, (since this was their 
only hope of taking Ilium,) deemed thee not worthy of the arms 
of Achilles,—deigned not to give them to thee when thou camest 

and didst claim them by nght,— 


89 x\erréov} Nauck conj. cpurréov. 6&8 weis}] Blaydes conj. wei». €O crefrarres] 
Naber con). reicavres.—€§ olxwe L: é& ofxov r. Gl pbeny A: poor 3'L. The later 
MSS. are divided between these (ué» 8 and yzdvoy 3’ also occurring); the Aldine 


agrees as usual with A. Seyffert conj. porny +’. 


88 £. whats is more dramatic than 
wXaty, which would also be awkward after 
Aéyery.—eag Wpds olxoy. swpds states the 
direction of the voyage: ws merely adds 
an indication of the voyager’s purpose: 
‘thou art homeward dousnd.’ (Not, ‘thou 


art sailing as ¢f for home,’ with ref. to the ~ 


story being untrue.) Cp. 41. 44 cai rd 
Bovdevy’ ws dx’ ’Apyelas 760’ fw; ‘was 
this plot, in his intention (ws), against the 
Greeks ?’ (though the actual victims were 
the cattle). uc. 4. 93 Taperxevdfero 
ws és pdxnv, made his dispositions with a 
view (ws) to fighting. en. H. 1. 1. 13 
dyd-yerGas f3n atbrod puédAdovros as éxl 
pavnaxlay.—tx dos ex bripas péya: cp. Zi. 
1034 008’ ad Tocotroy ExGor éxaipw o” 
éyw. For the aor. part. cp. 227, 309: 
Pind. MV. 7. 88 ¢gtAtearr’ (having formed 
a friendship); O. 7. 11 n., 649 n. 

60 ol, with causal athe a 9 gus with 
subjunct.): O. C. 263 1. Awrais, b 
means of prayers: cp. 101 é dérwp...dyew, 
1393 & Abyas | relOew: Ant. 764 2.— 
srahavres:. pohly: lit., having caused 
thee to set forth, so that thou shouldst 
come from home: cp. Ant. 164 spas 
F dye wouwoiew tx rdvrus Slea | bored’ 
lxédo@az. Odysseus and Phoenix were sent 
from Troy to bring the Pht Neoptole- 
mus from Scyros: 343 fi. 

G61 pévnv. If L's uéenr 8 were sound, 
then crefAavres (udy) and Exovres 3¢ would 
express two reasons why the conduct of 
the Atreidae was bad :—‘ when they had 
brought thee from home, and when that 
was their only way of taking Troy,’— 


J.-S. IV. 


63 Nauck suspects the verse. 


the second clause implying that, as his 
presence was so momentous, his claim to 
good treatment was the stronger. But 
pévny, without 3’, is clearly right. Then 
txovres is causal, expressing the motive 
of creiA\avres,— ‘having brought thee,... 
since they had no other way,’ etc. The 
insertion of 3’, if not a mere error, may 
have been cue Be a aeiete who, not 
perceivi e relation of the two parti- 
ples: thought that they required a copula. 
—drwow, means of capture: Thuc. 2. 
78 x@ua Ecour wpds rhy rider, voulfoyres 
raxlerny alpeow [rhyv alpecw Classen] 
Ever Ga: abrir (the quickest way of taking 
the place). 

62 ¢. rev "AxUAdev Srieov, gen. 
depending on the principal verb Hglecay, 
instead of an ace., 7a 'AxM\ea Srda, 
depending on the infin. Sejwa. This 
construction arises from eagerness for 
compact expression of the main idea,— 
as here the main idea is completely ex- 
cheer oe by v.63. The ‘epexegetic’ infin., 
ike Sovvas, is usu. the only word added: 
but here it is naturally supplemented by 
the words which denote the aggravating 
circumstances (é\0évrs...xcuples alroupéry). 
Plat. Legy. 941 D Slans ob» obdérepor ov- 
Serépov éAdrrovos...6 véuos dkios fnucodp 
(instead of d£cof Syuoty Sicy). Thuc. 3. 
6 xal ris ev Oardoons elpyor un xpijobas 
rovs Murc\nvalovs. Cp. O. C. 1211 n.— 
suplos, with good right (¢o ture), as heir 
of Achilles; cp. Dem. or. 36 § 32 xuplws 
Sévros ro0 warpds...xara Tous wépous adrip 
yeyapjciat. 
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GAN’ avr *Odvcce tapédocayv' éywr oo” iv 

O&ps wal npav éoyat_¢oyarwv Kaxd. 65 
*rourm yap ovdey p adyuvets: ef 3 epydcer 

py ravTa, AUmnv macw *Apyetots Badets. 

el yap ta Tovde rofa pn AndOyoera, 

ovK €oTs Tépaat cor To Aapddvou médop. 

ws 8 €or enol per ovyi, oot 8 opria 70 
mpos TOvOE ToT) Kat BéBawos, expale. 


‘ Q é y9> td 
ou pev mét\euKas our EevopKos 0 


.) 


y » 3 > id ¥» ~ ? 6 
our &€ avayKns oure TOU mpwrov aroXdov- 


64 abr’] adr’ L.—réywr] Gedike conj. Aéy’ of*.—de’ made from g¢ in L. 
C6 rovrww yap ovddy’ ddryuveio L. The first corrector (S) has written », very small, 
between the é and py’ of ovdép’, indicating ouddy x’. And oddéy pw’ is in some of the 
later Mss., including A and V, while Vat. has oddéy. Ven. has ddyurei, the rest 


64 £ aplSocav, handed over,—a 
word suggesting fraud or treachery, as 
oft.; cp. 399. Myuv refers back to A¢yew 
in §7 (with which, as infin. for imperat., 
the nomin. is rightly used in the and 
pers., O. 7. 15§29n.). Odysseus leaves the 
available epithets to his young friend’s 
imagination. Cp. O. 7. 1287 Bog d&ol- 
yew «dApOpa nal 8ydoiv rwa| ros wées 
Kadpelaos riv zarpoxrévoy, | roy prrpés, 
abday drdcc’ obde pyrd yo. Eur. J. 7. 16 
kal Aéyer Kddyxas rdde* | ...'aid’ ody dv 
olkas oh KAvrapriorpa Sduap | ricre’— 
Td kaddioreiow els Eu’ dvapépwr— | ‘iw 
xp} oe Dica.’—Kad’ ys, in this con- 
text, seems best taken as=«car’ éyoi: for 
the sing. pe so closely following, see n. on 
Ant. 734 réNus yap hua dyad xph rdocer 
épet ;—Ecxar’ loxdrev: cp. 0. Z. 465 

appnrur D. 

66 *rovrp ydp «.r.A. The reading 
Tovrev yap ovdiy pw &Aovels is probably 
that which stood in L’s archetype; for 
the inserted r, by which ovdéy’ been 
made into ovdéypy’, is due to the first cor- 
patra L, who revised pe work - a 
scri y comparing copy wi e 
original. The first question, then, is 
whether that reading can be kept. It is 
required to mean:—‘for i regard to no 
one of these things’ (viz., the xaxd, taunts) 
‘wilt thou pain me.’ But it would properly 
mean :— ‘for thou wilt not cause me any of 
these pains.’ Cp. roar éyw 3’ ddydvopas | 
rour’ avd’ Sri §@ «.7.r., ‘I feel just this 

ain,—that I live,’ etc.: Ar. Ack. 2 HoOny 

Pad... | a 8’ asuriOny, x.7.r.: Ant. 550 
tl Tair’ amas yz’ (cause me this distress). 


Before rodrew yap o63éy ys’ dd\-yuveis could 
be accepted, it would be needful to show 
that a cognate acc. (eéd¢») could thus re- 
place an instrum. a ie ae a en 
concerns its origin. It might be sugvest 

that the oudés’ of the rst hand in L came, 
not from ovdé& yp’, bat from odd’, and 
that the sense is, ‘thou wilt pain no 
one of them’ (masc.),—eo that xad’ hyd 
in 65 should mean, Odysseus and the 
Atreidae. But this cannot be; for, here, 
there has been no direct mention of the 


dAyuvels being thus set aside, we have to 
weigh (1) tobrey ydp ov6ty dAyuvet p — 
Dindorf’s conjecture; and (2) roére Rani 
ovSéy pw dAyuvds,—Buttmann’s. 
being possible, the question is, which of 
them is most likely to have generated 
robruy yap ob8ér pm ddyureis. The fact 
that d\-yuveis precedes épydce: diminishes 
the probability that d\-yvureis arose from 
d\yuret pg’ by assimilation of persons. 
Further, had ob8é yp’ dd-yureis come from 
oder diyuvd ps’, we might have 
to find a variant, ovdd» di-yuveis uw’. If, on 
the other hand, the words od3éy x’ dd\-yureis 
are genuine, we have only to suppose a 
change of rovren into rovrey. On these 
hical grounds Buttmann’s read- 
ing appears e to Dindorf’s. 

67 pi: for d épydon yy, instead of 
el un épydoet, cp. 332, 653, O- 7: 328 n., 
El. 993: for m4 as first word of a verse, 
when a word with which it is construed 


—_———nee 
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but made them over to Odysseus. Of me, say what thou wilt, 
—the vilest of vile reproaches ;—thou wilt cost me no pang by 
that ;—but if thou fail to do this deed, thou wilt bring sorrow 


on all our host. 


For if yon man’s bow is not to be taken, never 


canst thou sack the realm of Dardanus. 

And mark why thine intercourse with him may _ be 
free from mistrust or danger, while mine cannot. Tho 
hast come to Troy under no oath to any man, and by 
no constraint; nor hadst thou part in the earlier voyage: 


ad\-yuveis. 


All have roérws. Buttmann conj. roéry (for rovrwr) yap obdéy p’ 


a\yuveis: so Wund. and Blaydes. Dindorf, rovrwy yap ovdéy ddyuvel p’.—épydoe] 


épydom L; as below, 78 yernom, 108 iryj, and passin. 


67 dpyelow: L, the final « 





stands in the preceding verse, cp. O. C. 
1349 (el... | uh), O. 7: 348 (5e0r | ui}).— 

ats here = éuBadreis (or wpooBaneis), 
‘inflict’ on them: cp. Jr. 915 f. Sepplois | 
«--BddXAovscay gdpy: Eur. Phoen. 1534 
oxérov buyact coe: Baddv. In poetry the 
simple dat. (instead of dat. or accus. with 
a Prep.) is sometimes thus used to denote 
the object to, or against, which an action 
is directed: cp. n. on Ant. 12323 ricas 
wpocwry. Not, ‘launch against them,’ 
as though the Avwry were a missile; nor, 
‘sow’ sorrow for them, like avlas po 
ckaracrelpas, Ai. 1005. 

68 f. d...py Andbijcera, otk fore 
«.T.r. ‘if the bow is not to be taken, then 
it is impossible’ etc. Here the condition 
expressed by the fut. ind. in the protasis 
is really a present one; the meaning is, 
Sif it is (now) settled that the bow is not 
to be taken.’ Cp. Xen. An. 3. 4. 39 ovK 
Sori: wapedbey, ef ph rodrovs droxbyo- 
wey: ‘it is an impossibility to advance, 
if we are not to dislodge these men’ (#.«. 
esha Sonor we do not mean to dislodge 
them). ically, this is a more emphatic 
way of ones the pr singe? Act act 
to which the protasis refers. Distinguish 
those cases in which the condition ex- 
pressed by the fut. indic. is really future; 
as in 66f., ef uh épydoe (‘if thou fail to 
do this’), Bares: and in 75 f. ef pe alc6y- 
gerac (‘if he shall perceive me’), bAwAa 
(3.6. dXopas): where day ph dpydoy, édy 
pe alo@y would differ from the fut. ind. 
with ei only as being somewhat less vivid. 

ion oa. The difference 
between oot and coi here resembles that 
between ‘thou canst never take’ and ‘thou 
canst never take.’ L supports gel, which 
is, of course, quite tenable. But cos seems 
preferable, because (a) in giving a reason, 
as ydép implies, why ‘ali the Greeks’ will 


be pained, it seems less fitting to place 
the personal concern of Neoptolemus in 
the foreground; and (4) the necessary 
emphasis on gol in v. 7o would have a 
slightly awkward effect if the same pron. 
had been emphasised in v. 69. Cp. n. on 
47, thord p’. 

td Aap8dvov wi8oy, the land of Dar- 
danus,—meaning Tpoéa in its larger sense, 
the town with its territory (ep. 920 74 
Tpolas awedia, 1435 drei 7d Tpoias wedlov). 
So O. C. 380 7d Kadpeluw wédov = O78ns 
wédoy (%5. 415). Dardanus, son of Zeus, 
was fifth ancestor of Priam (//. 20. 218 ff.). 
Cp. Pind. O. 13. 56 po Aapddvou recxéwr: 
Eur. Helen. 1493 Aapddyov | rédur. 

702. ds 8’ lor’ dyol pry ody «7.2: 
cp. Xen. An. 2. §. 35 of 3¢ wdvres per 
ovK HAGoy, "Aptatos 32 xal ’Aprdogos x.r.X. 
— Odysseus anticipates the objection that, 
if there is to be a stratagem, he should 
conduct it himself,—as Aesch. and Eur. 
had made him do: cp. 13 n.—épiAla, 
merely ‘intercourse,’ in a general sense: 
the special meaning, ‘colloquy,’ (seen in 
the Mod. Gk. duAdw= ‘to speak,’) is post- 
classical,—mvory, trusted by Philoctetes ; 
cp. 1273. PBéBasos, safe for Neoptolemus. 

72 f. xos. Odysseus was bound 
by the oath which all the suitors of Helen 
had sworn to her father Tyndareus,— 
that they would come to her husband’s 
aid, if he was robbed of her: Eur. /. A. 
61 Srov yurn yévaro Tuvsapls xépn, | rovry 
Evrapnuveiv, efris dx Sdumv AaBow | ofxocro. 
So Ajax came to Troy olvey’ dpxwy olow 
q» évuuoros (As. 1113). Paus. was shown 
the place, called “Irrov urfua, on the 
road from Lacedaemon into Arcadia, 
where Tyndareus, having sacrificed a 
horse, rods ‘EXévns dEdpxou prnerijpas (3. 
a0. 9).—d— dvdyxns: Odysseus feigned 
madness, in order to avoid going to Troy, 
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duoi S5¢ rovrwy ovdev dor’ apyiotipov. 
4 
wor el pe Toéwy eyxparns aloOnoerat, 


Odwda, Kat oe mpocdiaplepa Eva. 
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75 


a) ~ ‘4 
GX’ a’ro Touro Set copie Oyvat, «xdomeus 
OTwWS YaNTE Tay aviKyTwY omduwvr. 
éfo.da, “rat, dvoe oe pr mepuKora 


To.avTa dave pydé texvacbat Kaxd: 
~ 


80 


GAN ydv ydp TL KTHMGA THS viKyns haBe, 


ropa: Sixato. 8 avd 


expavovpeba. 


vuv 8 ‘is dvades nyepas pépos Bpayv 


_— 


erased. 
(sic), made from yerneot craw (?). 
roposes 


defends xal, but, if a change were made, would prefer ros. 


76 wpockiapbeps) Tournier conj. rpordiagpdeipw. 
79 wat Erfurdt conj.: xa? Mss.: Froehlich 
per, Gernhardt 8, Blaydes (reading wat) rox: Campb., with Linwood, 


78 L yerh om row 


817: L: ro A. The 


later sss. are divided; B, R, V? are among those that have rx, while I’ and L* have 


Tt.—Aafew] Erfurdt conj. Aaxeiv. 


@2 3’ A, B: 6° (sic) L, L?: r’ K (Par. 2886, 





but Palamedes detected the trick: cp. 
1025 N.—tod wpe , partit. gen., 
thou hast not sailed ‘on’ (=‘as a mem- 
ber of’) the first expedition. Cp. Dem. 
or. 2z § 202 ovdayold raérore 6 Medias 
ry curndonévwy o08¢ Ta” cuvyxat- 
pbvrwpy dinrdady ry Shyu (‘has nowhere 
figured in the ranks of those who share 
the pleasure and joy of the people’).—The 
wp@res orédos is the original Greek expe- 
dition, as distinguished from the voyage of 
Odysseus and Phoenix when they brought 
Neop. from Scyros (343 ff). 

76 f. paris: for the omission of 
wy, even when, as here, the adj. marks a 
condition, cp. n. on Ant. 1337 Spdxurrae 
yap kpdrurra ray wooly xaxd 3.¢. Spdxurra 
(Svra) xpdriord (¢ort).—Broda: cp. O. TZ. 
1166 Sdwdas, ef ce rabr’ éphooua. rdduy: 
Xen. An. 1. 8.12 xdv robr’, gy, viewer, 
awdy0" bash weroinra. Plaut. Amphttruo 
1. 1. 64 perss, si me adspexerit.—mpoc- 
Siadbepa ought not to ir (as 
Tournier proposed) to mpocd (po. 
The force of cAwda, used in the sense 
of éXodpzaz, would be weakened, not en- 
hanced, by a repetition of the device; 
while, on the other hand, the natural 
future rpoodiagGeps makes the rhetorical 
S\wa more impressive: cp. Eur. /. 7. 
10023 rourou 8 xwpicbeia’ (=e ywpicOh- 
copa) éyw per SAUL, | od 6’ ay 7d 
cavrol Odnevos €8 vécrou TUX OCS. 

77 £ avrd rotro prepares the em- 

hasis on xAoweds, while it also refers 
ck to 54 f. ri» Scroxrijrov...dxcdéyas. 


The connection of thought is:—‘ No; 
open force is out of the question; the 
object which our ingenuity must compass 
is precisely that (which [ have already 
indicated),—viz., how the bow can be 
taken by sr soe cp. Ar. 
Av. 1401 xaplerrd y’, & zpecBir’, écodlow 
wal copd.—nAoweds... sep. 0. 7. 
721 gorda yeréca: wzarpis: O. C. 582 
Sray Odvw yw xal ob pov Tageds yéry. 

79 £. oda, *wat Erfurdt’s cor- 
rection of nal td wal appears certain. 
The caressing-tone of rat (cp. O. 7. 
1008, Ant. 1289) is i py 
at this moment, when he has just used 
the jarring word xAorev’s. The ents 
in defence of xal are examined in the 
Appendix.—¢éoe is excusably added to 

since the force of the latter had 
become weakened by usage (regucdva 
oft. meaning little more than elvya:): as 
here, repuxdra...rexvacba: (without gd 
ge) would not necessarily mean more 
than ‘af to contrive,’—whether the — 
tude was innate, or acquired. So Eur. 
eee via coi Plat. Crat. 
389 C rd fice ~ repucds Spyavos. 
rr poate for the inf. with reguxiéra, cp. 

, 1052. 

B1 488 ydp nm erqpe (ro crijpa) Tis 
vixns AaPeiv (dort): the possession cae 
sisting in victory (defining gen.) is a 
pleasant possession to win. xrjjpa, which, 
without an art., stands as predicate, has 
to be suppli » with an art., as subject. 
So Plat. head. 209 © 960 xpqm' dy ely 
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but none of these things can I_ deny, And so, if he shall 
perceive me while he is still master of his bow, I am_ lost, 
and thou, as my comrade, wilt share my doom. No; the 
thing that must be plotted is just this—how thou mayest 
win the resistless arms by stealth. I well know, my son, that 
by nature thou art not apt to utter or contrive such guile; 
yet, seeing that victory is a sweet prize to gain, bend thy 
will thereto; our honesty shall be shown forth another time. 
But now lend thyself to me for one little knavish day, 


ap. Blaydes), R, T, etc. Here, as elsewhere (cp. Ant. 467, 966), L hints at a true 
reading which it has lost: @ adés really points to 8’ adfis, though it might easily be 
supposed to be a mere blunder for r’ adés, the reading which prevailed inthe later MSS. 
83 dvaides] Nauck conj. Bpaxelas (without proposing to alter Spay): Mekler, 
juds dds, with a comma after Spay).—Vv. 83—85 are rejected by E. A. Richter. 





Tro} xa\Xorouv ruv wepl dxicriuys déyou, 
8.2. (rd xphua) Tov...Adyou HOO xpiiu’ ay 
efy, (‘our most successful definition of 
knowledge would be a pretty affair’): 
where (rd xpijua) rov...Adyou Is a mere 
periphrasis for é...\dyos. Eur. Andr. 987 
c Ts xXpijua ro dddtavros Bporous | 
Abyous dxovew, ‘a wonder of wisdom was 
he who taught’ (etc.), where (rd xpfua) 
ro dddéavros is a periphrasis for 6 d&dd- 
gas. Sometimes the defining gen. has no 
art.: Eur. daar. 181 éxip@ovdy re xphua 
Onrady Edu: t.e. (70) Onrerde (xphpua) éwl- 
Pooréy rs xpnud dori.—The reading 480 
dp tow (instead of tt) is preferred by 
several edd. The combination ddd... 
yap ros is unusual (no example occurs 
in Soph.) ; but that matters little, since 
here d\A\d ydp is not elliptically used 
(cp. Ant. 148 aL $4. ddAdAd goes with 
réAua, and therefore ydp, in the Ne 
thetic clause, could be followed TO 
as legitimately as if there were no d\\d 
. in question. The reasons for preferring 
#7. seem to be these: A) See woes Be 
bluntly sententious, while rs has a more 
delicate persuasiveness: (4) ts is else- 
where associated with the peculiar constr. 
used here: see Eur. Andry. 181, 957; 
quoted above, and 1. 727 dveydvor rs 
Xphua zpecBuraw kpv.—(rd erjua) ras vl- 
«ns: for the defining gen., cp. 159 f., 403 f.: 
O. T. 1474 Te pidrar’ éx-ybvow époty (‘my 
darlings—my two daughters’), Ant. 471 
To yévynua ryt wadbs.—aBety epexeg., 
as Ant. 439 Ta00’ joow daBeiv | éuol ré- 
g@uxe, n. The conjecture Aayety would 
be as good, but no better. 


82 rédua, bring thyself to do it: 


Cp. 481, 0. G 184, Ai, §28.—Slxar... 
ixhavobpeOa se. Syres (cp. O.7. 1063 
dxpave xaxh): J. 13. 278 &0’ 5 re Secdds 
dyjp, &s r' Gdxyuos, éfepadr6n.—avbrs, 
afterwards, —some other day: Ant. 
1204 2. 

83 viv 8’ «.7..., has been sug- 
gested by the contrast with ad&s, and so 
the thought already conveyed by ré\ya 
is re-stated more explicitly: then juépas 
uépos Bpaxd suggests, in its turn, xdra roy 
Aowwdy yxpévow x.7.X., which repeats the 
sense of dixasoc 3’ avis éxpavovueda. Cp. 
n. on Ant. 465 fi.—als s 
plpos Bpax?, ‘for one little roguish day’: 
hudpas wépos Bpaxd =‘a short se (con- 
sisting in) one day’ (cp. Eur. . 1247 
GAA rhvde ye | Aadod Spaxetay huéd- 
pay waldwy odder, } ndwrecra Ophve:). de 
pes is a fraction of the life-time which is 

ore him: and since nuédpas-uépos (‘day- 
space’) forms one notion, d has the 
same force as if it were dva:dovs, agreeing 


with tudpas (Ant. 794 veixor—avidpay 
Edvaipor, n.). For several epithets joined 


(without copula) to one subst., cp. dst. 
586 rovrias... dvorvdaus... | Opyocacu... 
wvoais. For «lg marking a limit of time, 
cp. below, 1076 xpévoy rocotror els Scop 
ré 7 éx vews | oreitwot vadra, «.7.X. 
—Others take alg dvasdts by itself, as= els 
dvalSeay (hu. uépos Ap. being acc. of dura- 
tion of time), ‘for shamelessness.’ Such 
an abstract sense for the neut. adj., with- 
out the art., seems impossible. Campbell 
compares Plat. Gory. 504C ¢uol ydp dSoxet 
rais per re8 cuparos rdtecw dvoua elvax 
Syiewsy (as‘ though iyserdy stood for rd 
dyceudy, or bylear): but cp. Cope’s ver- 


af “ioe we tt> Le 
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Sds pot ceavrov xdra Tow ouroy ypdvoy 

Kéx\noo mavrev evoeBéoraros Bporav. 85 
NE. éya pey ovs dy trav Noywv adyw Khor, 

Aaepriov tat, rovode Kai mpdooew orvya* 

épuy yap ovdey ex Téyvns Tpaocew KaK7S, 

our’ autos oul’, ws gaciv, ovxpuoas eu. 

GAN’ ety érotos mpos Biay tov avdp ayew 90 


Kai pn Sddovow ov ydp €€ évos mrodos 

€ ~ Y a r F 
TODOVGTOE TF iay \eLpworeTat. 

NPS pos Biay xeipwgrerc 


weudleis ye pévro. cot Evvepyarns ior 
4 a , bY » a 
apodeTns KadetcOar> Bovdropar 8, aval, narws 
Spav éfapaprew paddov 7} viKav KaKws. 95 
OA. écOdov matpos mat, KauvTos wy véos Tore 


Awooay pev apyov, yetpa © elyov épyarw* 
y pev dpydy, xeipa 8 elxov épydr 


vov & eis €X 


ov éftav apw Bporots 


~ THY ylooody, ovyi tapya, mdvf spyouperny. 


87 rotcde] rods 5¢ Buttmann.—rpdoces] E. A. Richter conj. rAdocer, 912 Nauck 
wishes to delete v. 92, and to change ob yap éf dvds wodds into od yap ¢& enol rpdrov 
(with a full stop: ‘for it is not my way’).—rogovede] ro gotede L, with an erasure of 


sion: ‘For my opinion is, that order in the 
body of every kind bears the name of 
‘healthy’:' z.¢. Svoua is equiv. to ‘epithet.’ 
In Thue. 5. 18 § 4 dtxaly xphcdwy cal 
Spxos, dexaly is certainly a subst. (‘law,’ 
in the sense of ‘legal procedure’): but 
that does not warrant dvya:des as = dvaldaa. 
—Blaydes, again takes eds dvacdés in a 
concrete sense, as=‘for a shameless dead’ 
(supplying &pyor). Wecan hardly supply 


&vyor, though we might perhaps supply 


rs (cp. O. Z. 517, 1312, Amé. 687). 
view seems just possible, but very im- 
ptobable. 

84 f. 86 po. ceavriy, tc. allow me 
to overrule your scruples, a phrase oe 
plicable to friendly remonstrance, as 77. 
1117 86s poe ceavréy, ph rogotroy ws 
Sdxvec | Gung Sicopyos: cp. n. on Ané. 
718. Brunck cp. Ter. ddelph. §. 3. 838 
Mitte tam istaec: da te hodie miki: | 
Exporge frontem.—«éadynoo: for the 


Ist or sth place, the a being long,) 417, 
628, 1357, 4%. tor: but Aaédprou below, 
366, 614. fr. 827: and Aapriou, 4or, 1286, 
wii, 1, 380. Eur., too, has these three 


forms: while in the Od., where the 
name occurs 22 times, Aaéprns alone is 
used.—roteSe, referring back to obs dv: 
cp. O. C. 1332 ols dy od xpocty roted’ 
Epacn’ elva xparos: 80 Ll. 441, 77. 23,820. 
Prose would here use roérous, because 
odros regularly (though not always) points 
back, while 83 points forward. Butt- 
mann’s rovs 8, though admissible, would 
be too emphatic: see Appendix. 

wpdooceay Adyous, as meaning, ‘to put 
words info acts,’ is not a strictly correct 
phrase, but the verb is used here, with 
some poetical freedom, as if o6s dy ruw 
Abyur...robacde were d dy Neyépueva...rade: 
i.e. Aéyo are virtually ‘proposed deeds.’ 
The prose equivalent of this wrpdocew 
would be épyp éwsredet (Thuc. 1. 70). 
Distinguish Eur. 4. /. 1305 frpate yap 
Bot\now ww éBovdero, where the verb= 
éféwpate, ‘ effected.’—Isocr. or. 1§ 15 has 
the converse maxim, d@ roe aloxpiv, 
raira route pndd Néyew elvas xaddy (cp. 
O. T. 1409). 

88 f. & téyvns: for x=‘ by means of,’ 
cp. 563, 710, £/. 279 éx dé6dov. Ant. 475 
éarév x rupds Kerf. v: for 
the inf., cp. 80: for the repetition of the 
word from 87, cp. O. C. 554 n., Ant. 
76n.—ovr avrdg «.7.X.: instead of odre 
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and then, through all thy days to come, be called the most 
righteous of mankind. 

Ne. When counsels pain my ear, son of Laertes, then I 
abhor to aid them with my hand. It is not in my nature to 
compass aught by evil arts,—nor was it, as men say, in my sire’s. 
But I am ready to take the man by force,—not by fraud ;—for, 


having the use of one foot only, he cannot pr 
against us who are so many. And yet, having 
with thee, I am loth to be called traitor. 


il in fight 
en sent to act 
But my wish, O King, 


is to do right and miss my aim, rather than succeed by evil 


ways. 


OD. 


Son of brave sire, time was when I too, in my youth, 


had a slow tongue and a ready hand: but now, when 1 come 


forth to the 
masters among men. 


one letter between the first o and o. 
added by S. 


yap abros pus, obre 5 éxdtvas (fpu): cp. 
O. C. 461 dwdéwos udy, Oldixous, xaroucri- 
oa, | aurés re waidds 6’ ald’.—ovd’, de 
y, ocdioas: as in //, 9. 312 Achil- 
les says, ¢Opds ydp poe xeivos duws ’Aléao 
woryouw, | 8s x’ Etrepew wey xeiGy dt dpe 
oly, ddXo 6 efry: and in Eur. /. A. 926 
éyw 2&8 dy drdpds edceBeardrov rpadels | 
Xelpwros Eualow rods rpdrous adrrovs 
Exec. 
90 #. «pds Play: 20 594 rpos loxvos 
> gat Cp. wpds hdoviy, wpds xdpu, etc.: 
yav=dardyew (cp. 941), a8 102, 985 etc. 
—al pi 50 vw: wh is generic (it does 
not, and could not here, go with the inf. 
yer): s.¢., the phrase means strictly, 
‘and by such means as are not frauds’: 
cp. on 409 (under dlxator), Ant. 494 Tav 
penddy 6p8ws...rexvcptvur. 
ob x.7.rA.: the ydp implies, ‘this 
ought to satisfy thee, for force cannot 
fail’: it is thus y a trace of irreso- 
lution. &€ dvds woSds, lit. starting from 
one foot,’ se. ‘when he has the use of 
only one foot,’—¢x marking that els wods 
is the condition which makes his victory 
impossible. Cp. n.on O. C. 848 odxou» 
wor dx rovroy -ye uh oxhwrpow Eri | dd01- 
wophoys. In £l. 485 'Opéoryy && urep- 
répas xepos | éxOpotow... dren Sivas, (‘that, 
with victorious might, he may trample 
on his foes,’) the ureprépa yelp is similarly 
the antecedent condition. —rocoveSe (sc. 
Seras, cp. n. on éyxparjs, 75): the 1§ 
seamen who form the Chorus will be at 
hand to help them. 


proof, I see that words, not deeds, are ever the 


96 xavris] In L the o of xaédrde has been 
97 dpyor L, dpyhy r.—épydrw) épydrny [: Blomfield conj. épydynr. 


03 #. wepdle(s ye pévros: ye empha- 
sises weudOels, and yudvra=‘ ever’: 
cp. O. 7. 442Nn. : he is think- 
ing of what Od. said in v. 53.—BotAopas 
8’: dé ddAd (Ant. 85). ty, aor., 
‘to fail’ (regarded as an event occurring 
at some one moment); wixdy, pres., ‘to 
be victorious’ (a continuing state: O. 7. 


437n.). Cp. 1397 rdoxew...wadety. 

97 dpyév, fem.: in Attic prose 
as well as verse this adj. is of two ter- 
minations, and the v. 1. here re- 


presents only a later usage: Aristotle (if 
our MSS. may be trusted) wrote in Afeteor. 
I. 14 (Berl. ed. p. 3524 13) 4 wey yap 
(xwpa) apy% yéyore, yet in Oecon. 2 (Berl. 
ed. p. 13484 3) THs xWpas dpyo6 yeoutk 


vet. 

ost ds ov ui, going forth to 
those contests of real life by which the 
adult tries the maxims learned in youth. 
fA\eyxors here is the test which the man ap- 
plies to the principle (yAdoour par apydv 
k.7.A.); not the test applied to the man 
himself. The latter is, however, the 
usual sense of this phrase: cp. fr. ror 
*yévos yap els EXeyxow éfcoy xaddv | e0xdcray 
a» xrnomro: Eur. Alc. 640 SWetas eis 
Edeyxow dEehOaw bs ef: Plat. Phaadr. 278 Cc 
els Eheyxov law wept aw &ypaye.—Bporois 
‘for men,’ 2¢. in their estimation, an 
ethic dat. (Ar. Av. 445 waex vexdy rots 
Kptrais). Y , ‘taking the 
lead, having the chief influence (absol., 
as 386) in all things’: for the adv. rdvra 
cp. O. 7. go4 wdvr’ dvdcow.—We might 
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NE. ti p’ ody avwyas GAO whny pevdy déeyew; 100 
OA. héyw o éyw ddro DroxryTHy daPew. | 


NE. ri S & Sow Set paddov n meigavt aye ; 

OA. ov py iOyras mpos Biay 5 ovx av AdBors. 

NE. ovTws éxee Te Sewov ¢ toxvos Opacos ; ; 

OA. lous aguxrous ka el gh aa govoy. 105 


NE. ouK dp éxeivw y' ovde T poe. 
OA. ov, BY Soke da Bovra 7, OS 


ayes, | d7ra. Ta yeudi éyetv ; 


NE. ovK aicrypcy 


aus Opacrv ; 
@ héyo. 


OA. ovx, ef 76 TwOnvat ye To Wevdos Péper. 


100 ri oi» y’ Mss. (in L ody has been made from od by S): ri yw ot» Wakefield. 


103 L has siOuras made from welOnra by 


106 lovs] Dobree conj. fous 7’. 
Bergk, éxelyp xal rd.—ovde r, ofre L. 


also take Bporots rani Pulao fryoup. as= 
‘ showing the way in all things to men’) cp. 
I 33): but here the notion required i is that 

of ‘swaying’ rather than ‘guiding’; and 
in the former sense iryouuérny would take 
the genit. Sporé». There is an allusion 
to the Athenian demagogues (cp. 388 &c- 
Sacxadwy Adyoo:): as Cleon says (Thuc. 
3- 38) of the citizens in the ecclesia, elw@are 
Gearal pév Taw Ndyur ylyrecOa, dxpoaral 
8 rv Epyuw (‘absorbed in the drama of 
debate, but content with rumours from the 
field of action ”). 

100 rip ody. With Nauck, I adopt 
Wakefield’s s eanenesition here, while re- 
cognising that much may be said for +f 
otv pw. Two questions are involved, and 
should be kept distinct; viz. (1) whether 
Tragedy ever used the licence, denied to 
it by Porson (PAoes. 892), of hiatus after 
rt: and (2) whether Sophocles is likely 
to have written rf od» «’ rather than ri rs 
ov» here. As to (r), the strongest in- 
stance is Aesch. 7hed. 704 Th ody Er’ dy 
calvoiper 60 pow wdpow; where ri 8’ ody, 
vt viv, rl Sqr’ are all improbable. It 
would seem, then, that Aesch., at least, 
sometimes admitted the hiatus ; so that, 
if we tran pw here, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that the same trans 
tion should "be made in Aesch. 
ee th ody pu’ dveryas r70° épuprijoa xOoel: 

t the prevailing character of So Sopho- 
clean verse certainly favours vi « 
rather than 7 oor #’. As against con- 
jecturing ri wiv p’, it is well to note 77. 
1247 xpdccer Gywyas ot» pe wardixws 


Ss. 104 Opdcos] Nauck con). xpdrot. 
106 éxelvy +>’ ovde} Blaydes Con). éxeiny ‘or’ ovde : 
107 daforra +') Blaydes conj. \adévra +’. 


rade; Ai. 1364 Averyas oby pe roy vexpor 
Odrres day ; though no argument can be 
drawn from the that od» precedes 
we in those places. Cp. 733, 753, 917: 
See A —r... » SC. WOW: CP. 
gro, and n. on Ant. 497 Gadas ri peiiow 
Karacretvat ag : saad 

101 lye ty, ‘I say that thou 
art to take.’ In this constr., ‘say’ means 
‘command’; the act commanded is de- 
noted bythe inf., and the t by the acc., 
as subject to the inf. Ch Ai 1047 oe 
dure rede ror vexpdy xepoty | uh cvyxopl- 
few: O. C. 932 elven yey oby Kal rpécber, 
dveéres 32 viv, | ras taidas ws rdxoTa Sehp’ 
dyew revd: Zr. 137 ff. ot...Ariow Méyu | 
743° aldy layew. agent can also stand 
in the dat. as object to the the verb of saying: 
O. C. 840 xara» Adyw oa.—This verse 
has no caesura: cp. 1369: Amst. 1021 008" 
Specs ebortpous dwroppafde? Bods, with n. 
there. ish these rare examples 
from those which have an elision after the 
pel gan rpg lia Peli 

vous Odrrew of’, drbpprros 5 

108  SdArAq: cp. 60.—aedeavr, 
i.e. by persuading him that it is for his 
own good to come to Troy,—instead of 
deceiving him by a pretext of taking 
him home to Greece (58). 

108 ov py wiSyras, a strong hg 


cp. 381, 418, C iy Oh C. 84g-—aple 


persuasion will in vain: gece 
aso ha fale, force wil be mele 
Cp. gO}. 


104 obras... Savoy «rd. It 
seems truer to regard re as adj. with 
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What, then, is thy command? What, but that I should 


25 


I say that thou art to take Philoctetes by guile, 
And why by guile rather than by persuasion ? 
He will never listen ; and by force thou canst not take 


Hath he such dread strength to make him bold? 
Shafts inevitable, and winged with death. 

None may dare, then, e’en to approach that foe? 

No, unless thou take him by guile, as I say. 

Thou thinkest it no shame, then, to speak falsehoods ? 
No, if the falsehood brings deliverance. 


108 dira rar: 6 rd Se (=rdde) L (and so K, cod. Par. 2886): the 8 was omitted at 


first, and then added (by the rst hand itself) above the line. 


Vauvilliers conj. dijra 


ro: Wecklein, d#7a ov: Cavallin, dmdady. The reading 8) rd pevd7 in L? seems 





devoy than as adv. with ofrws: cp. Xen. 
Cyr. §. 1. 24 obrw Sevds ris Epws...dyyiy- 
veras. For the enclitic tis preceding its 
noun, cp. §19, O. C. 280 n. In Herod., 
indeed, o6rw 34 re (‘so very...’) often 
qualifies adjectives (1. 185, 3. 12, etc.): 
but in the Attic examples of ofrw 7 
with an adj. the latter is usually a neut. 
sing., as Posidippus Mupunt fr. 2 o6rw 
Tt wodtGrouy éoriy 4 Adwn xaxév.—lory vos 
Opdoros, strength-confidence, #.¢., strength 
which makes him confident. Against 
xpdros, conjectured by Nauck and 
Blaydes, (the latter placing it in the 
text,) observe that Opdcos agrees well 
with ob po wl8yras. If Philoctetes is deaf 
to persuasion, and risks the alternative 
of having force used against him, he must 
have some resource which inspires him 
with such boldness. 

106 lois: we might expect los y’, 
since the question in 104 is not, ‘what 
resource has he?’ but, ‘has he some 
resource?” And in ro4 we cannot well 
change rt to rf. L has probably lost 
y' in some other places: see, ¢¢., on 
Ant. 648, 1241. But y’ is not indispens- 
able, and by its absence the reply gains 
a certain abrupt force. Cp. 98s, 77. > 

106 ixeve y’: ye emphasises the 

ron., ‘then we dare not even approach 
mt,'——-@ man with such arrows as those. 
petfas: the spelling peltw, euata, 

is attested for saec. VI.—IV. B.C. by nu- 
merous Attic inscriptions (nleterhena, 
p. 87; n. 690).—®pacv, a thing that may 
dared; Pind. has this pass. sense, 


N. 7. 50 Opact por 763’ elxet. Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 450 E rad\nOH elddra Adyeuw dogades 
xat Gappadéor. 

107 pi 86d AaBdvra, acc. as subj. 
to wpocpetta, (it is not safe that one 
should aaers him,) unless one has 
ensnared him; for A\aSéera, cp. 47 n. 

108 ta evdy. The art. with the 
neut. adj. gives a certain emphasis (‘those 
things which are false’), and the ob- 
jection to it here would have point only 
if, instead of the adj., we had the subst., 
7a weedy. For the same reason, td 
yevd# Adyar seems rather better than 
7d yevd® Aéyew, though at first sight the 
latter is specious. In fr. 325 «caddy pep 
ody ovc for: ra Wevdh Aéyew, also, ra 
appears sound. Cp. Antiphon or. 1 § 10 
atrn yap cal rous ra Weud i rapecxevas- 
pdvous N\évyew 174X704 carwyopew Tojoa. 
Cavallin changes 8yra td to ; 
‘evidently’ (O. Z. 1801): but this would 
be better suited to ironical reproof than 
to ingenuous surprise. 

109 1d cwOrwa: f¢ the success of 
the Greeks at Troy. The aor. inf. is 
used because the speaker is eaecpe | of 
that success as an event (to be marked by 
the fall of Troy), not as a process or 
state (7rd owferPac). Cp. Andoc. or. 2 § 12 
ob rept rod cicac ras ’APhvas 6 xivduros 
qv avrovs uadd\ow 7 repli rod unde adrovs 
owOfvac (referring to the Athenian 
army at Samos in 411 B.C.): where, as 
here, the aorists infinitive mark the 
critical moments. 


| 
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NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 


ouK a 


to have come from dfra (ra) Wevdh: see comment. 
Most of the later sss. have Aadeiy (Vat. AaSeir). 


altered by an early hand to Aadep. 
lll «co L, ésr. 
almost all the later MSS. : 


Tas Ovv Prérev ris tabra Tohunores Naely ; 
OTay Tt Spgs els _xépdos, ouK Oxvely mperet. 

Képdos 8° cuol ri toto els Tpolay pode ; 

aipel Ta toga Tauro. THY Tpoiay pova. 


112 3 éuwol L: 84 wor. 
in A the final « of @nparéa is marked as long, and the gloss, . 


110 


) mépruy, Ws épdoxer’, et eyed ; 
our’ ap ov Keivov xe is our’ éxeva wou. 
Onparé’ ou yiyvour’ av, etiep @O Exel. 

ds Touré y' épfas dvo “Peper Swprjpara. 

Tote ; padey ya OUK ay dpvoiuny 70 Spav. 
cogs T ap auros Kd-yalos Keng Opa. 
Tw" Tonow, Tavay aioyurvyny “aes. 


120 


110 Aaxety L rst hand, 
116 Onparéa yiyrur’ dy L, and so 


Suvary An@Gjva, shows that the adj. was taken with Tpola. A v. Ll. was Onparéa 


yoty (V2, Vat.). 
Toumier, Onparé’ a» ylyvoer’ dp’: 


Triclinius gave Onpard’ ovy: Elmsley conj. Gnpard as -ykyvosr' ay: 
Nauck, yiyvoer’ dy, elxep wd’ Exe, Onparéa.— 


yévocr’, a v. 1. found in T and other late mss., was perh. due to Triclinius: see 





110 wos otv Bibrav «.7.r. By using 
ofr, he concedes (at least for a ent’s 
sake) what Od. has just said. ‘Grantin 
then, that a falsehood is not disgraceful 
when it has such a motive, how is one to 
have the face to tell it?’ In vv. 9: ff we 
saw the first trace of irresolution: this 
verse marks a further step. He now de- 
murs to play the part, not (as in v. 108) 
because it is immoral, but it is 
distasteful and difficult. For was ow, 
cp. O. 7. 124 w&s off 6 Ayoris (‘granting 
that there was a robber, how ag .?’)3 
for wos...BAérev, O. 7. 1371 Supeow 
wolas Br\éruwr, n.—Aaxely of bold or im- 
pudent ea as Ar. Ach. 1046 ros- 
aira Adoxwy: cp. Ant. 1094 n. 

111 «ls ce os, for it, with a view to 
it: cp. il. 23. 304 warnp Gé ol Ayxt rapa- 
oras | wuOetr’ els dyadd: Eur. Phoen. 395 
G\N és 7d xépdos rapa plow Soudeuréopy : 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 33 lSaw dy avrods tryjow 
ry Sve els xdddos ff. 

218 alpé, the oracular pres., denoting 
what ts fo happen: Aesch. Ag. 126 xpéow 
pav dypet piduou widow ade xédevGos: id. 
P.V.170 7d véow Botdeup' 69’ Srov | oxipr- 
Tpow Timds 7’ dxocuhkGra:: Her. i. 55 
en wy, Wy ph Tay caw sehen, 

Bafsvd ova. 
114 ds idbdoxer’: when Odysseus 


and Phoenix visited Scyros, and per- 
suaded him to come to Troy (345 ff.). 

118 ott’ dv sc. wépoaas: cp. Zé, 
Tis of 3 ode pd Tunis ruxeiy, | odr a 
ob, cwppuy ' obea (sc. dpgms): Tr. 462 
poe res...qobyxar’...dredos)* de 3 odd" 

(se. évéyxa:to), peta yaar 

116 @nparé’ yrar’ dy, they 
would then decome (by logical inference) 
desirable prizes: cp. Plat. Prot. 338 c ef 
32 alphoecrde..., aloxpie yap rolro ryde 
ylyveras. So ylyrouau denotes arith- 
metical process (Thuc. 3. 17 al racas (vijes) 
dua ¢ytyvorro diaxbovas x.7.d.), or legal suc- 
cession to p a (Isae. or. é $442 
éxeivwy toes This usage of ylyvoues - 
is decisive for ylyvour’ against yévowr’, a 
v. 1. found in a Yew | ia ie suas ee, the 
conjecture of Triclinius, seems better here 
than the other corrections, @nparé dp 
Lise dy ries xlyrar’ &p'). 

as...dépa, (be “sure) that thou 

wane cp. At. 39 AO. ws Err dvd , 
Tovde raird oo: Eur. PA. 1 
KP. we odris dug res bypay Shoe pr 
id. Hee. 400 EK. ws rid’ éxoioa rasdds 
ob pebhoonas.—dpipa, reportas: cp. O. T. 
500 n. 

118 1d Spav: for the art., cp. 0. C, 
442 70 Spay | ok H6éAncay, and 16. 47 n. 
—Neoptolemus was already ail but per- 





SIAOKTHTH2 
And how shall one have the face to speak those 


stands thus. 


What are they? 


comment. 
7d wh Spay, Blaydes conj. 7d pi. 


119 dwpnuara) Blaydes conj. dwphuare. 
119 avrds] avrdo L, which was the common 
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When thy deed promises gain, ‘tis unmeet to shrink. . 
And what gain is it for me,’that he should come to 


With these shafts alone can Troy be taken. 

Then J am not to be the conqueror, as ye said ? 
Neither thou apart from these, nor these from thee. 
’Twould seem that we must try to win them, if it 
Know that, if thou dost this thing, two prizes are 
Tell me, and I will not refuse the 


Thou wilt be called at once wise and valiant. 
Come what may, I'll do it, and cast off all shame. 


118 7d dpav] T having 


reading.—xexAy'] L has xexdje’ made from xexAno’ (sic), prob. by S, with a» 
Kexdnuévos efns written above.—dua] Herwerden conj. dvjp: Mekler, (xexAg6) pos. 
120 roncw L, and so Nauck, Wecklein, Mekler (reviser of Dind. 6th Teubner ed. 


suaded by the promise that he should 
take Troy. If, besides that reward, there 
is yet another, then his mind is made 


up. 

119 codéds 7’...0d : schol. cogds 
pay did, rd crAApas, dyads 8¢ 3:4 7d wophy- 
oar. Cp E/. 1088 860 dédpew dv dvi Adyvy, 
| copa 7’ dplora re wais xexdifjoda.—av- 
wos: O. ZT. 458 dde\ods abrds xal rarip, 
n.—«exAq’: for the forms of the optat. 

- pass., see n. on O. 7. 49. 

120 (re is a defiance of the possible 
consequences (‘happen what may’): cp. 
Eur. Med. 819 (Medea, having taken her 
resolve to kill the children) {rw* repocol 
wayres oby péow Ndyou. 

wojnew. Numerous Attic inscrip- 
tions of the sth and 4th centuries B.C. 
show that in i cto eas igre _ was 
regularly omitt ore a owing 
sound (« or »), though never before an 
o-sound (o or w): hence (¢.¢.) soet, wo7}- 
gas, but rower, row. it should be 
noted that wo- and wos-, according as the 
_ & or o-sound follows, sometimes occur 

in the same inscription: thus in C. /. A. 
167. §3 (of 334—326 B.C.) we find wor 
(thrice) in company with rojoas. The 
omission of « before the E-sound was not, 
indeed, rigorous; thus an Attic inscription 


of the sth cent. B.C. gives Edgpwr éf- 
erolna’ odx ddais Ildoos: but the facts 
prove that it was usual. See Meisterhans, 
Gramm. d. Att. Inschriften, p.27. As 
to L, its practice is not constant. It 
almost always gives ro, not ro, before ¢ 
or 7, when the first syllable is short,—as 
here, and in vv. §§2, 753, 926, roro. 
In a few such places where the first hand 
had written ro: it bas been corrected to ro. 
But there are also a few places where 
wor remains. See Appendix. In writing 
ow, etc., I rely primarily on the epi- 
graphic evidence belonging to the poet’s 
own time: but L’s prevailing practice 
must also be considered as strengthening 
the grounds for believing that those in- 
scriptions represent the general rule. 
wagay aloxtvny does. This verse 
does not (as some have objected) mark an 
abrupt change of mind; that change has 
come by a series of steps which the poet 
has indicated by light touches (91 ff., 110, 
116, 118). Rather this very phrase hints 
that the feeling shown in v. 110 still 
lingers with him. He will do the deed, 
but there is still a sense of alexérn which 
it costs an effort to shake off. These are 
the words of one who may yet feel re- 
morse. 
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rd > @ 4 
OA, 7 /prnpoveves ovv a cou wapyvera; 


NE. cad’ iol, éreirep eiodrag 
OA. ov peyv pévav vuv Kewov vba 


VEC. 
> o 
éxdexou, 


éyo 3 are, py Karotrev0a trapur, 

Kai Tov oKOTOY TpOos vay dmrooTehw madww. 125 
kat Sevp, édv poe rov xpovou Soxnré re 
Katacyordlew, avbis exméupo maid 


Tovrov Tov avroy avdpa, = TpoTrots 
popdyy Sordaas, ws dv dyvota mpooy:_ 


Ta, TEKVOY, ToLKiAwWS avdOWLEVOU 


e 
Ov 


130 


Séyou ta ouudépovra tay det Adywr. 


18835). 
Nauck, Seyffert, Wecklein. 


131 prynpovevas MSS.: prnuoveioecs Herwerden, and so Blaydes, Cavallin, 
123 vr] viv L. 
1809 Oxon.) proposed dwrogreikaz. The alternative conj. dréeredd’ av, 


125 dwocreXG] Musgrave (ed. 
ascribed 


by Blaydes to Musgrave, seems to be that of Burges (ed. 1833). Cavallin in his 


crit. note credits Musgra 


ve with dxooré\Aov, but in his commentary, p. 29, quotes 
Blaydes as his authority for it, and must therefore mean dwocreAX' av. Blaydes sug- 


sug 


gests that, reading dwdcreAX’ av, or drorreti\ar, we should transpose vv. 124, 125. 





121 f pvjpovetas. Almost all recent 
edd. adopt the conjecture pynpovevorens, 
* but without necessity. The question, ‘dost 
thou remember my advice?’ naturally im- 
plies here, ‘dost thou intend to observe 
1t??—and so N.’s answer, oad’ tod’, 
follows the present tense just as fitly as it 
would follow the future. For the place of 
od» in the verse, cp. O. C. 1208, 77. 1247. 

...$wapyvera: referring to 56 ff.—cvv- 
agi ‘agreed’: O.C.1508n. Remark 

e two compounds of alyéw at the end 
of two successive verses: cp. Ar. £9. 
1370 f. pereyypaphoera, | ...eyyeypdye- 
Tas: Tr. 1268 £. cuvyyrwuortvnp | ...d-yrwe 


poournr. 
123 éx8éxov, excife. The idea of the 
compound is, ‘be ready for him,’—pre- 
ared to aa 2a eer ae 
€ appears. rative use € 
word: in Her. 4. « is essentially the same, 
—ZxvOas...xariéyras és thy odertpny ék- 
edétaro ov« é\dcowr révos (as if it had 
been lying in wait for them). 

124 xarowrev0s: cp. 4%. 829 wpds 
éx Opa rou xarowrev0els.—kal Tov oxoTroyv 
x.t.X. The oxowés is the attendant of 
Neoptolemus who had been sent to watch 
the neighbourhood of the cave, lest Phi- 
loctetes should take Odysseus by surprise 
(46). Now that Odysseus is going back 
to his ship, such a oxowés is no longer 
needed. And it is natural that Odysseus 
should expect to meet the sentinel, since 


. pose that 
’ persuade Philoctetes. 


the latter would be keeping watch on 
that side of the cave at which Odysseus 
himself had hitherto been standing; viz., 
the side nearest to the ships. yvavuvw here 
means the ship of Neoptolemus. See In- 
troduction, p. xx, n. I. 

126 £. xal Sep’. If any undue delay 
occurred, Od s might reasonably sup- 
eoptolemus was failing to 
In case of such 
delay, then, Odysseus will send back 
N.’s man, disguised as the captain of a 
ship. The object of the disguise is that 
the supposed captain may tell a story 
which shall quicken the desire of Philoc- 
tetes to leave Lemnos, and shall also 
confirm his trust in Neoptolemus. 

Tov xpévov..rexarasxoAdfay. Nauck’s 
conjecture wépa oxoddfew would suit the 
sense; but it would leave the origin of 
the vulgate unexplained. I believe that 
Soph. has used caracyoAd{ew roi xpévou, 
somewhat boldly, in the sense of ‘to lag 
behind the due time,’—the use of cyodd- 
few in the sense ‘to li »” ‘to delay,’ 
permitting a genitive to be used, as alter 
vorepeiy, NedecpOa, etc. The compound 
karagxo\djew may be compared with 
xa@uerepew, where xard merely implies 
that the delay is to be regretted or 
blamed. At first sight there is much in 
favour of the more generally received 
view, that rod ypévou re xaracxoddiew 
means, ‘to waste part of our (precious) 
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Op. Art thou mindful, then, of the counsels that-I gave? 

Ne. Be sure of it,—now that once I have ented. 

Op. Do thou, then, stay here, in wait for him; but I will go 
away, lest I be espied with thee, and will send our watcher back 
to thy ship. And, if ye seem to be tarrying at all beyond the 
due time, I will send that same man hither again, disguised as 
the captain of a merchant-ship, that secrecy may aid us; and 
then, my son, as he tells his artful story, take such hints as may 
help thee from the tenor of His words. 
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126 xpdvov] After this word, one letter (apparently o) has been erased in L.— 
Soxtré rs] Soxyr’ Ere L, the 7 made from «, prob. by the first corrector (S). doxyré re r. 
1297 xarasxoddfay] Nauck conj. wépa cxordgew.—avies vr: auris L.—deréuyw r: 
éxxéuxrw L, with yw written above by the rst hand.—Burges conj. aids ai réuypu. 
128 rporas] rporor Triclinius. Herwerden would delete this verse. 129 dyrola 
L, with most of the later mss.: dyvolg Triclinius. 130 atdwudvov] In L, » 
seems to have been erased after w, which is itself in an erasure. It is possible, 
though not clear, that the rst hand wrote avdiy puévov.—Nauck conj. od Sijra, réxvor, 


(or, od 3’, & réxvow po1,) woixidws abdwpévun. 


time by Lingering.’ But the tone of that 
phrase seems very unsuitable here.—éx- 
wipie. The prep. is not otiose, as Burges 
thought, but marks that the person sent 
will come as the sender’s agent. 

228 vavedtjpov: the man, when he 
comes, pretends to be the captain of a 
small merchant-ship, trading between 
Greece and the Troad (§47 ff.). In Plaut. 
Mil. 4. 3. 41 ff. the ‘skipper’s dress’ 
ornatus nauclericus) consists of a dark- 
coloured hat with broad brim (causia), 
and a garment of the same colour, well 

irt-up, and looped on the left shoulder, 
eaving the right arm bare, like the Greek 
ips aoa eprasl of both hat a a 
escri ineus, (‘nam is colos 
thalassicust’). This was a dark violet, 
rather than, as Nonius (p. $49) makes it, 
pag fi see Conington on Verg. G. 1. 
467, Munro on Lucr. 4. 76.—rpéwows, 
as Aesch. Che. 479 Tpéracw ob rupaym- 
xots Oarwr: often with é, as Ag. 918 
eurakds dy tpbros. Not tpérov, which 
would mean, dowrep vavxAnpos Soot ri» 
poppiy: cp. Her. 2. 57 Specdos rpérov... 
Pbbyyer Oa: =sowep Eps b0é¢yyera:. 

129 d : ignorance, on the part of 
Philoctetes, as to the real quality of the 
oxorés. Disyilables in ota (as Tpola) 
have final d, but longer words have a. 
Other tions are: Zr. 380 dyvole 
p bce: fr. 52x dvola rpépe: fr. 748 
wahip lod: Aesch. Zed. 402 dvola 
rwi (Blomf. évyvolg): Eur. Andr. 520 ral 
yap dvola | peyddn (in anapaests): Ar. 


131 riév dei Adywy) Blaydes conj. 


fr. 29 @ wapavola xal dvadela (do.).— 
=pooy, may be an attendant circum- 
stance, 7.4., may aid our plan: cp. Ant. 
1251 47 dyax ovyn Bapd | soxe? rpoceivat, 
n.— The reading dyvolg is certainly 
wrong: the sense would then be, ‘that 
he (the oxorés) may be added to your 
company without suspicion’ (dat. of cir- 
cumstance): it could not be, as Musgrave 
took it, ‘that thou mayest approach the 
man without seeming to know him’ (xpory 
being then and pers. subj. aor. midd. of 
wpoglnus). . 

180 #. ob Syra. Blaydes conjectures 
ot & ov. But dfra is right. It means, 
‘then, of course’—differing from 84 by 
implying more clearly that the step pre- 

bed by déxow is the obvious one.— 
ot = rapa 08, with Séxou: cp. O. 7. 1163 
édeEdunw Sé rov. This is better than to 
take 00...ad8wuévou as gen. absol.—wee- 
xfXog, ‘craftily,,—i¢., in terms fitted to 
beguile Philoctetes. Not, ‘in riddling 
speech,’ as if the point of the artifice lay 
in second meanings which Neoptolemus 
was to divine. The word could, indeed, 
mean that (cp. 0. 7: 130 4 rotxcAwdds 
Zolyé): but the more general sense agrees 
better with vv. 542—637.—avSepivou, 
midd., as 853, 4%. 772: the pass. occurs 
below, 240, 430. vra: for 
the neut., cp. 24 n. Tew del Adyay, the 
words spoken by him from moment to 
moment,—the tenor of his discourse. 
The phrase is explained by the dialogue 
between the disguised gxorés and Neo- 


OTp. a. 
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2. Os ‘ a " \ *O., 
éya 5é mpos vay elt, oot wapes Trade 
“Eppns 8 6 méprav Sddcos yyncatro ver, 
, > 9 ’ , a , > ss * 
Niky t "AOava Ilodids, 7 ogle p’ aet. 


XOPOS. 


vi xpy, Te xpy pe, Sdamor, &v féva. &évov 


4 a rd ? ‘ » > € 
S.aréyew 7 Ti Aéyew mpos avdp vmomtay ; 


_ 8 ppate jot. TéXva. yap 
4 Téxvas érépas mpoyxet 


rie Niyww del. 


134 conrad Mss.: 'AOdva Eustath. 758. 44.—Tfodrds] The Har- 


leian MS. of this play (Brit. Mus. 5743, 15th cent.) has waA\as, whence Burges 
inclines to read IIa\Ads: but the woAdas in V (13th cent.) and Vat. (c4th cent.) 


indicates plainly enough that the 


rocess of corruption was from rods to raids, 
not vice versa.—cyje} Nauck con]. cyfos. 


136 ye, Séoror’ Triclinius. Sérrord 





ptolemus (vv. 542—627). The cxomés tells 
a story; N. follows his lead, and strikes 
in from time to time with artful comments, 
—reasserting his hatred of the Atreidae, 
his sympathy with Philoctetes, etc. These 
opportunities, or ‘cues,’ are ‘the useful 
hints’ (ra cunpépovra).—orol wapels td5e, 
‘having committed these matters to thee,’ 
—a parting reminder of the responsi- 
bility. Not, ‘having given thee these 
directions.’ 

133 ‘Eppis 6 wipwov SéAv08='Epuis 
Sérx0s 8s wéeuwe, the of stratagems, 
who escorts men on their way.—é wép- 
wev: cp. Zr. 620 (the herald Lichas 
speaks) dX’ elrep ‘Eppod rivde ropreta 
tégny: Aesch. Eum. 91 (Apollo to 
Hermes) ropuratos tof, révde ropalyuy 
épor lxérny. So he is ddcos, évddsos, tryeus- 
vos, &yhrwp, and, in relation to the dead, 

uxowourés (O. C. 1548 n.).—SéAcos. 

ear Pellene in Achaia Pausanias saw a 
statue of ‘Epyuis,—éwlcAnow per Adds, 
edxas 82 dvOpirww Eroos redéoa (7. 27. 
1). Cp. Ar. Th. 1202 ‘Epyy d6ue, rauri 
perv &rs caddis wots. The Corcyrean 
month yuépevs was probably sacred to 
Hermes as udpis (= ypevdjs). In Ba- 
brius fab. 57 Hermes is conducting ‘a 

n-load of lies,’ when he is way-laid 
and robbed of his whole stock by Arabs. 
Especially, he is the arch-thief (Hor. 
Carm. 1.10. 7: cp. Ovid Fast. 5. 691).— 
His character of 36\cos is similarly com- 
bined with that of rourds in £/. 1396 
*Epuis og’ Ayer 86X07 oxérey | xpeyas, 
«7A: and in (Eur.] Res. 216 dd’ 0d 
o 6 Malas wais éxeice xai wddu | wép- 


yeser ‘Eputs, 5s ye onAnray &vak.— 
vev, dat.: cp. on 98. 

184 Nixy +r’ "Aédva Ilokids. The 
personified Nixy meant Victory not merely 
in war but in any contest. She was 
especially associated with Zeus; but his 
daughter was the only goddess with 
whom she was actually identified. Thas 
Eur. (fom 452 ff.): rav...éuay | AGdvay 
leerevw, | ...w udxaupa Nixa, | uébde. And 
Aristeides, in his oration on Athena, says 
of her, uéry perv dwdyrwr Oeav, dpolus é 
Tagiy, ovK éxwyupos ris vixys doriy 
[in such epithets as vucnpdpos], GAN’ dpe- 
yugos (I. p. 29). At Athens the small 
Ionic sig apart ln nig on the 

orm of a bastion (xdpyos) springing 

m the south wing of the Propylaea, 
on the right hand of one ing to 
the Acropolis. ee ee 
dess, probably a work of Calamis, 
oo ae (el ee se 

ight a egranate (gid), her 
attribute in the Athena-cult at Sidé in 
Pamphylia. As Benndorf has shown 
(Ueber das Kultusbild der Athena Nike, 
Vienna, 1879), the temple probably com- 
memorated Cimon’s victory over the 
Persians at the mouth of the Eurymedon, 
near Sidé (466 B.c.). This ’Adwa Nixy 
was the figure which at Athens came 
to be arly known as the Wingless 
Victory, Nien “Arrepos. Wings were the 
distinctive attribute of Nicy in art: and 
Athenians were familiar with the winged 
Niecy which the a er amma ee Athena 
of Pheidias, in the Parthenon, held in her 
outstretched right hand (cp. Ar. Av. 574). 
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Now I will go to the ship, having left this charge with 
thee; and may speeding Hermes, the lord of stratagem, lead 
us on, and Victory, even Athena Polias, who saves me ever! 

[£xit ODYSSEUS, on the spectators’ left. 


CHORUS. 


A stranger in a strange land, what am I to_hbide; what rst 
am I to speak, O Master, before a man who will be swift to *oPhe- 


think evil? Be thou my guide: his skill excels all other skill, 


#’ MSS., and so Blaydes (reading in 130 wéAow wddat pos ot Aéye:s, dvad, rd ody). Bergk 
reads Séoror’ (omitting we before it), and in 150 ué\ow wddae por Aéyers, dval, rd ody. 


The conception of 'A@yva Nixy was not 
exclusively Athenian. Thus Pausanias 
saw at Megara lepoy 'A@nras...xaoupdrns 
Nixns (1. 42. 4). 

he same remark applies to the name 
Tloduds. At Athens it denoted Athena 
as guardian of citadel, city, and land. 
Athena Polias was represented by the 
old Spéras of olive-wood in the Erech- 
theum. But she bore the title Todds in 
many other places also, especially in the 
Ionic cities of Asia Minor,—as at Ery- 
thrae, Priené, Teos, Phocaea (Paus. 7. 5. 
3, 4: 2- 31. 9). Equivalent tithes were 
TloAcdres, TloAcov-xos, and (in a case noticed 
by Leake, Aforea, 11. p. 80) ‘Aynolwrods. 
Cp. Aristeides I. p. 21: xal eoly al rédes 
Sapa "AOnras’ bev 8h xat TloAcodxos 
Gwag: xéxA\nrac. Thus Sophocles, 
though writing for Athenians, is not 
making purely local allusions.— og¢fea 
p de: as in the Odyssey. In dz. 14 he 
calls her gcArdrns ¢uol Gedy. 

136—218 Parodos. For the metres 
see Metrical Analysis. The framework 
is as follows. (1) rst strophe 135—143 
1st antistrophe rgo—158 (2) 3nd 
str. I 179=2nd antistr. 180—r190. 
(3) 3rd str. 301:—209= 3rd antistr. 210— 
218. An anapaestic system (cternua) of 
six verses (144—149) follows the rst 
strophe: another, of ten verses (159— 
168) follows the rst antistrophe; and a 
third, also of ten (191—200), follows the 
and antistrophe. ith respect to the 
manner in which the anapaests are in- 
terspersed with the lyrics, we may com- 
pare the Parodos of the O. C. (where 
see n. on 117),—the play which is pro- 
bably nearest in date to the Phsloctetes, 
both being among the poet’s latest 
works. On the other hand, in the Paro- 
dos of the Avstigone (an early play), there 


is a stricter symmetry between the ana- 
paestic systems (see n. there on 100). 

The Chorus consists of 15 men be- 
longing to the ship of Neoptolemus, who 
is their prince and their ‘captain’ (vau- 
xpdrwp, 1072). As he is so youthful 
(rats, #6.), they can address him as réx- 
voy (141), wai (201). It does not follow 
that they were actually yéporres, as the 
Teg of the prose Argument (p. 4) calls 

em. 

This ode is well fitted for its place at 
the opening of the play. In the prologue 
Neoptolemus has beat the pupil of a 
crafty veteran; now he is the young 
leader to whom the sailors look for 
agrees Hitherto the foremost topic 

as been the importance of capturin 
Philoctetes; here our thoughts are turn 
to his sufferings. And so, when the ode 
closes, the mind has been prepared for 
the coming conflict of motives. 

last. & Efvow: cp. 68s n.3 
O. C. 184 Eeivos éxt Edvns.—ortyayv... 
Aéyew: for the likeness of form in th 
words (rapovouacia), combined with like- 
ness of sound (wrapoyolweis), cp. Isocr. or. 
4 8 186 ghuny 82 cal prture.—tre- 
wray: the subst. ex a fixed habit 
of mind more forcibly than és rorror 
would have done: cp. Thuc. 6. 60 6 
Siuos...xarewds a rére xal iwbrrys és 
Tous rept raw puorinGy Thy alriay haBby- 
vas. Xen. £9. ; 9 rovs...urérras pices 
({rxous), naturally shy. The Chorus, 
now entering the orchestra for the first 
time, cannot be conceived as thinking 
of what Od. has said (70 ff.): but they 
know how Philoctetes has been treated, 
and may naturally expect him to be ‘shy’ 
of Greek strangers. 

137 # téxva, the skill of the ruler, 
whose art is the highest of all: see on 


eo o 
Cover. a. 
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5 Kat yvoua, tap orw To Oevov 
Yvopa, P ,° 


b! ”~ ? 
6 Atos oxnTTpoy avaccerat. 


140 


70¢ 8, @ Téxvov, TOD edAjAVOEY 


a , ? 
8 Tay Kpatos 


yylov? TO por Evverre, 
9 Ti gor xpewy viroupyeww. 


~ » A td > ” 
NE. vuv pév, tows yap Tomov eoyariats 


ampoowew €Géders OvTiva KelTat, 


145 


Sépxov Japoawv: omdray Sé podn 
Sewos gdirys 7avd *ovK peddd paw, 


289 yrdua A: yrouas L. The later mss. are divided, and some (among which 


are B, L*, T) have ynipa yodmuas. 


140 avdocera:] L has avd :: ‘ooerae 


(sic). Diibner reports the rst hand as having written avavay . coerat, with a letter, 


which 


was not a, erased between » and ¢. A reference to the autotype facsimile 


(p. 81 B, 1. 5) will show that this interpretation of the lacuna is at least very 


doubtful.—Seyffert conj. alecera:, Blaydes épéocerac. 


141 oé 3 E, from oé 2 





O. 7. 380 f., réxvn récvns | drepdépovea. 
—ripas, not, another kind of skill, but 
rather, skill in another man: see on O. C. 
230 dwdras érépats.—yveoph, sc. yrupas 
wpotye. As dist. from zéyvn—the art 
of ruling—-y»dun here is intellectual 
ub generally. The latter would not 

separately ascribed to the king, if 
we adopted yvepas, which is thus the 
weaker reading. * 8rm: in whose 
keeping. The anteced. is éxelyov under- 
stood: cp. 956: O. C. 1388 xravelx 6° ig’ 
odwep dEeAjAacas: As. 1050 Soxobrr’ duol, 
Soxodvra 3’, 8s xpalvet orparol.—rd Gato 
Avs oxirrpov, the godlike Zeus-sceptre, 
$.¢., sceptre derived from Zeus . of 
source), didcdoror.—dvdeoerat implies 
dydocw oxiirrpow (an almost adverbial 
cogn. acc.), as=‘to rule with sceptre’: 
cp. O. C. 449 oxirrpa xpalves, to have 
sce sway.—The tone here is genuine- 
ly Homeric. Cp. /7. 9. 98 \adw deat dvaé 
kal ro. Zevs éyyvddter | oxiprrpby 4’ Hdd 
Oémoras, Iva, pict Bovevyo da. 

1412. ov...txAvdev, hath come to 
thee. There is perhaps no other ex- 
ample of the simple épxopua: with acc. of 
person: but there is an exact parallel in 
the rare use of Balrw with acc. of n, 
Eur. Hp. 1371 Kal viv dd0va p ddtva 
Balvye:, It is doubtless more than a mere 
coincidence that both these instances are 
lyric; and that a lyric boldness was felt 
in them may be interred from the parody 
in Ar. Nud. 30, drap ri xpéos Ba ps; 
If oé &’...€\fAve@ occurred in an iambic 


trimeter, the case for col 8 would be 
strong: but here, in lyrics, we should 
keep ot 8’.—We cannot properly com- 
pare ixveicOat, or ixdvew, after which an 
acc. of pers. was common. 

way Kpdros, complete (f.¢. sovereign) 
power. Distinguish the phrase with 
the art., Her. 6. 35, elxe per rd way 
xpdros Ilewlorparos, which gives the same 
meaning in a slightly different way (‘the 
whole power’).—¢ , predicate with 
&\jjdvuder, ‘from of old,’ é¢, ‘from 
thine ancestors’: for dryépor, see O. C. 
1770 n. 

v0, ‘therefore’: J7. 3.176 dAXd rdd" obk 
éyévorro’ 7rd cai xNalovea rérnxa. So, in 
Attic, rafra, Xen. An. 4. 1. 21 raér’ 
tewevdoy xal d:2 rotro obx Uméuerom: esp. 
rair’ dpa, Ar. Nub. 319) ete.—For the 
like use of 7g, cp. O. Z. 511 n. 

1442 The Chorus has asked, How 
are we to help? He replies, in effect, 
‘The moment for you to help has not 
come yet. Meanwhile you can a , 
and look at the cave. When Philoctetes 
returns, then you must be guided by the 
signs that I shall give you.’ The Chorus 
are supposed to be on the shore, below 
the cave, and at a point from which 
they have not a clear view of it. In- 
vited by Neoptolemus, they now advance 
nearer. The word dugl@upor (159) implies 
that, having approached the seaward 
mouth of the cave, they can see right 
through it; and v. 161 (rod yap 6 TAH- 
puv...;) confirms this; their own eyes 
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his counsel hath no peer, with whom is the sway of the godlike 
sceptre given by Zeus. And to thee, my son, that sovereign 
power hath descended from of old; tell me, therefore, wherein 
I am to serve thee. 


NE. For the present,—as haply thou wouldst behold the 
place where he abides on ocean’s verge,—survey it fearlessly: 
but when the dread wayfarer-who hath left this dwelling, shall 

— return, 


(which suggests o¢ r'): col d¢ (omitting @) Triclinius: ool 3’ Wunder.—déA4d\vder] 
Hartung conj. éw7Avev. 142 way xpdros)] Schenkel conj. rayxparés.—&vere]} 
In L a letter (»?) has been erased after the final e. 144 viv pty lawr yap L: 
viv ply yap (ows r.—réroyv made from réruv in L.—éoyaraic L, A: doxyards r.— 


Blaydes conj. rérov éoxarias. 


now assure them that the cave is empty. 
But nothing indicates that they actually 
enter it. 

tryartais, locative dat. (O. C. 411 n.), 
‘in the extreme parts’ of the island,— 
those, namely, which are on the edge of 
the sea. This reading, which has the best 
authority, is also intrinsically better than 
the gen. sing.: réwoy éoxarias (‘region, 
part, of the sea-marge’) would be an 
unusual phrase. Homer, indeed, uses 
only the sing. of this word: and it is very 
likely that Soph. was thinking of Od. 9. 
182 &v6a 8 by écxariy ordos done dyxe 
Gaddoons, 15. §. 238 vioou éx’ éoxariy, etc. 
But that is no reason why Soph. should 
not have used the plur., which was familiar 
in Attic (e.g. Xen. H. 2. 4. 4 ray dypav... 
els Tas érxarids). 

Svyriva «eiras, in which he is situated, 
abides. The verb is esp. suitable to a 
crippled sufferer; cp. 183: J/. 2. 721 (of 
Philoctetes) é» »jow xetro xparép’ &dyea 
wdoxw. Verbs of position (as ‘sitting’ 
or ‘standing’) sometimes take an acc. 


145 vrwa xeiras] Blaydes con). Syria vale: 
Wecklein, dvr’ évoxe: Mekler, 7695’ Ga xeiras. 


147 ddirns) Bergk conj. 


‘cognate’ as it would be in éré@y @éow. 
But the difference between xeira: déow 
and «etra: réwor is, in principle, only the 
same as that between &oua spay and 


Efouar Svydv. 
147 rev8’ *ovx pedd@pev. For éx I 
read ove. Wakefield and Hermann were 


right in feeling that the sense required 
Truvd éx pekddpwr to be connected with 
68(rys (‘metuendus vir gui ex hoc antro 
aditt’), and not with poAy. Then, how- 
ever, the article 6 becomes indispensable. 
Let it be granted that we could say, 
dpa d8irny dx ray pehddpwr, ‘I see one 
leaving the abode,’—dédiryv having the 
constr. of dde¢w: as, in ras...curfoes Ty 
owpare (Plat. Leggy. 631 C), the dat. after 
xurfoecs is that which might follow xuwet- 
o6a:. But no Greek could have written 
éwéray pbry ddirys éx Tv weddbpwy in the 
sense, ‘when he who has //? the abode 
shall return to it,'—the movement de- 
noted by dx raw pedddpwe being opposite 
to that denoted by uéAy. For the order 
of words, ravSe 6 dc pev, instead of 


(which may be regarded as a kind of 
"4 ‘cognate’ acc.), denoting the place i or 
on which one sits, stands, etc. Aesch. 


6 riwde éx u., cp. O. Z. 735 kal rls xpévos 
roads érriv ovtedn\vOds=6 Totcde étedn- 
AvOws. For other examples of this crasis 


Ag. 183 cédpa...huéver (on the same prin- 
ciple as &pay Efoua): Eur. Suppl. 987 rb 
wor’ al@eplay Errnxe wérpay; (as if one 
said, lornxe werplyny ordow): ib. 637 
dekvdw rerayulvous | xépas(rd=w). Poetry 
could say, then, réroy...drriva tornee or 
réraxras: and so also xeira:. It is true 
that xetra: rérop is not precisely like xeiras 
Oéow (Thuc. I. 37 9 wéds...avrdpnn Odow 
xecuévy): for xetuas served as perf. pass. 
of rlOnus (réOecuas being midd.), and in 
xetras Géorw the acc. is therefore as strictly 


J.S. IV. 


in Soph., cP below, 39 wredua TOUK 
wpypas: O. C. 1540 Tovk Geot rapdéy: Zi. 
731 yrous 8 off 'APnvww Sewds Nrvocrps- 
gos.—With the simple éx, only two ver- 
sions are possible. (1) Taking é& with 
psrq: ‘when he shall come forth from 
this abode.’ But N. knows that Ph. is 
not now in the cave, and he cannot 
assume that, on returning, Ph. will enter 
it from the landward side, to emerge at 
the other. Philoctetes is, in fact, outside 
of the cave from his first appearance at 
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apos éuny aie yelpa mpoxwpav 
Teip@ TO wapoy Oeparevery. 


dyr.a’. XO. péAov mddas péAnpd por Aé€yes, ava, 


150 


> 3 NA ~ o “A 
2 Ppoupew OM €Tl OW partoTa Katpw: 
8 yu 


é pou dey’, avdas 
4 trotas evedpos vaier 


5 Kat ywpoyv Ti” eve. TO yao LoL 
Xap % yep p 


6 padeiy ovK droKaipioy, 
7 py Tpoomerav pe dd. 


arolev: 


8 Tis TOTOS, 4 Tis €dpa; Tiv Exe orTiBor, 


9 €vavdov, 7 Oupaior ; 


metpiuns KoiTNS. 
XO. mou yap o-rky 


éeNrns. 


aver. B. NE. olkov pév opgs révd’ dudidupor 


160 


a2 AN ¥ 
UTOS QATTEOTU | 


148 x¢eipa rpoxwpiv] Burges conj. y¢pa rpocxwpdy. A MS. ascribed 


to the rsth cent. (B, cod. Par. 2787) has rpooywpwv,—doubtless by a mere blunder. 


180¢ L has pédop wddar wéAnud po Adyar avag 7d ody | Ppoupery [ 


éwl oa pddsora xapixn. So also A. 


m gppopex) Sup’ 


Verse 150 thus exceeds v. 135 by an iambus. 


Hence, in v. 150, (1) Triclinius omitted ro od»: (2) Cavallin, keeping ro ode, omits 


of Bla 


dyaé. (3) Burges conj. wéAow wddac 52) por Aéyers, dvat, rd od. 
ydes and Bergk, see cr. n. on 135 
oumart oly pdduwra xapdv: (2) Nauck, omitting Suu’, conj. rd 


(4) For the readings 
In v. 1§t (1) Seyffert conj. gpoupey 
dpoupeiy éxl oy 


uddiora apy. (3) Burges, guided by the schol., rd od vejuara guddrray, con). 





v. 219 up tov. 67s. (2) Taking dx with 
®poxwpey, as referring to the Chorus: 
‘moving forth from this abode.’ But the 
Chorus never enter the cave,—they only 
look into it: and, in any case, a gradual 
retreat from it (xpds dui alel xeipa) 
would be unsuitable. —Seyffert reters 
r&vd’ dx peddOpwe to the Chorus, but does 
not connect it with wpoywpdr, taking éx 
in the pregnant sense of fw uw: 4.6. 
‘having quitted the cave (=éx), advance 
ever at my beck,’ etc. ig seems im- 
gpegeere niy ata 

148 vale xefpa wpoyepey, 
coming forward towards | (beckoning! 
hand,—#.¢., at a sign given by me, —from 
time to time (aie). is p is ex- 
plained by the part which the Chorus 
actually plays in the dialogue between 
Philoctetes and Neoptolemus,—inter- 
posing, from time to time, with some 
utterance fitted to confirm the belief of 
Philoctetes in the story which Neoptole- 
mus is telling (317, 391, 508, 676, etc.). 
apoxepey, because the sailors would re- 


main at some distance from their master 
while he conversed with Ph., but would 
naturally move a step or two nearer at 
the moments when they offered their 
own remarks. Not in a fig. sense, ‘di- 
recting your course of action.’ swpds dary 
.»-Xipa, too, is literal (s¢., it does not 
mean simply, ‘following the lead’ of my 


words). : 

149 1d Geparetay, to provide 
for the need of the moment. Cp. Dem. 
or. 18 § 307 rods Urép rww éxOpuw xarpods 
dyri ray ris warpidos Oepaxrevur. Cp. 
the proverb rd rapor ev roveix ( Plat. Gorg. 
499 C), ‘to do the best one can.’ 

150 £ pédrov...pAnpa: with a certain 
emphasis ; - Eur. Andr. 868 dein’ 3 
decualyers. The Chorus first reply to the 
last words of N., and then respond to his 
suggestion that perhaps they wish to see 
the abode of Ph.— The text is sound, 
when, with Triclinius, we have ejected rd 
ody (see cr. n.),—a gloss added by some 
one who, taking the duua to be that of 
N., naturally felt the want of the pos- 
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come forward at my beck from time to time, and try to help as 
the moment may require. 


Cu. Long have I been careful of that care, my prince,— rst anti- 
that mine eye should be watchful for thy good, before all else, stroph=- 
and now tell me, in what manner of shelter hath he made his 
abode? In what region is he? ‘Twere not unseasonable for 
me to learn, lest he surprise me from some quarter. What is 
the place of his wandering, or of his rest? Where planteth he 


his steps, within his dwelling, er abroad ? | 
NE. Here thou seest his home, with its two portals,—his 


rocky cell. 


CH.\And its-hapless inmate,—whither is he gone? 


Gpoupety vety' éwl op pddytwora Kapp: (4) Blaydes, ppoupety Supart chy uddora xeipa. 


152 avddo from abide L. 


186 xrpoorecuv ne A\dby Herm.: ue Ad Oy rpoowerwy 


Mss. For similar transpositions of words in L, cp. 1332, O. C. 1088, Ant. 106. 


157 © ix’ xa oriBor, | Evavdor, 3 Gupaioy;] Wakefield conj. ris Exes oriBos 
9 @vpaiow; Porson (on Eur. Or. 1263) cites approvingly from 
(s.v. Evavdos), Evaudos 7 Gupaios; (retaining rly’ bye vriBor). 


EvavXoy 
Thom. Magister 
169—161 olxov... 


4mwecrw;) These three vv. are deleted by Benedict (Observ. in -e p- 239), with 


whom Nauck agrees. See on 166. 


sessive pron. The oppa is that of the 
Chorus, and is the subject to dpovpety: 
this appears certain, when we compare 
Tr. 225 ov8é wu’ Suparos | ppovpd» [ppoupda 
L] wapf\@e, ‘nor hath it escaped my 
watchful eye.’ Dindorf takes Sup’ as a 
sort of ‘cognate’ acc., ‘to watch with the 
eye,’ and compares 77. 914 xdyw Aadpaiory 
6uy’ éreoxiacudyn | ppovpovy: but there 
the partic. is the warrant for it. 

dri ve xatpe=lit., ‘for thine occasion,’ 
i.¢., ‘for the moment at which a thing can 
be done for thine advantage.’ The use of 
the sing. xa:pés with the possessive is rare, 
but is akin to a freq. use of the plur., as 
Isocr. or. 6 § 80 é» rois huerdpoas xaspots 
(.¢. at the moments advan us for us) 
GANA wh TOs alrur rajoarGas rods Kwdd- 
vous. And how naturally 6 cos xacpés 
might approximate (esp. in lyric poetry) 
to the sense of rd ody xépdos, is suggest 
by such phrases as that in Her. 1. 206 o8 
yap dy el8elns ef roe ds xatpdy Eras Taira 
rededueva, ‘seasonably for thee,’=' for 
thine advantage.’ 

152 f%. avdag wolas: cp. 30. The 

lur. avAal could denote a single chamber 

Ant. 946). The Chorus are not sup- 
posed to have been present when the cave 
was found, and do not yet know the 
nature of Ph.’s quarters.—tveSpos, ‘resi- 


161 drecry;] dreor: L. 


dent,’ is not pleonastic, since vale can 
be said of a wanderer with ref. to the 

lace that he is in at a given moment: 

92: O. C. 117 n.—xepov tly’ tka, é.<., 
where he is now: cp. 22, O. C. 37.—1d 
yap otx dmwox. pol (¢o7:) pabeiv: 7é is 
pron. in nom. case (cp. 77. 1172 76 3° 7 
dp’ obser GdAo): wabeiv, epexeg. inf. 


wpoowerwy: 46 n. 

1474. rlg rotrog...6vpaiov; The itera- 
tion, and the want of coherence, are 
ae to mark So sey Ke ort. 

vy here = ‘is planti is steps’ (cp. 29), 
rather than, a following a path? me : 
hence the narrow space implied by tvav- 
Xov is no objection. But with Wakefield’s 
ale xe: oriBos the sense ‘path’ would 
be unavoidable. 

159 ff. olxoy...xo(rns, a home con- 
sisting in a rocky sleeping-place (defining 


gen. cp. 81 n.).—dpol : cp. 16.— 
he pév implies, ‘but where is, I 
know not.’ The Chorus then say, wou 


yap...3 #¢., (you surprise me;) for (if he 
is not here) where can he be? : 

162 £. opPijs: cp. pains oy- 
pos, from rt. ay. of dyw (cp. agmen), is 
prop. any /ixe drawn out by movement; 
then, esp., a furrow in ploughing (72, 
18. 546, Theocr. 10. 2); or the track 
(‘swathe’) made by reapers through corn. 


3-2 
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‘NE. d7dov Euovy’ ws pops xpeia. 


aoriBov oypever *rnde médas tov. 
a » ”~ , A 
TaUTHY yap ExeW Borns avrov 
Adyos ort dua, GnpoBodovrra 165 
“a ~ . “~ 
; TRQVOSS” lots oTUyepoy oTUYEpGS, 
oudée TW auT@ 
Tawva KaKoy éTmuUwpay. 
= ase 


e 
® 


i) 
XO. oixripw vw eywy’, dius, 
2 me Kndopevou Bporav 170 
8 pnde Evecpodoy opp Exwy, 
4 aN Dry aiet, _ 
5 vooet ev vomor aypiay, 
B adver O emi ravTi Tw 
7 ypelas iotapévy. ws Tote, mas Svapopos avréxet ; 
8@ mahdpar *Geav: 177 
Aaah 


163 riévde mss.: except that I’ (13th cent.) has ride. Blaydes conj. rpde. 
166 orvyepdy orvyepds MSS.: Brunck conj. ouuyepdy cpyyyepws. Benedict omits the 
words, and thus (having omitted also vv. 159—161) makes the anapaestic system, 
162—168, equal to that in 144—149. 167 a’rgr: air@L. The words odd ru’ 
adr@ are bracketed by Herm. They are absent from one of the later mss. (R, r4th 
cent.). 168 éxwwpdy] Burges conj. r68a ywpas. 170 4% rou cndopévov made 





Here the image is from ploughing; the but also to persons, as Ant. 144 row 
furrow which the ploughman leaves be- orvyepoiy (the sons of Oed.: where see n.). 
hind him is aig se to the track left Almost all recent editors, however, have 
by the oie oot which Philoctetes received Brunck’s conjecture, v 
after him. Cp. 291 eiAvéuny, dtc- opvyepes, é¢., ‘with painful toil.’ At 
tnvoy é&é\xww wéda (where seen.) The first sight, this is favoured by the schol. 
word dypetda. also serves to suggest the here, éwiuéyws, which can scarcely 
laborious character of the progress. Cp. be explained as mene ‘with grim re- 
Lucan 9. 721 (of a sarpeni) contents iter solve,’ and ought doubtless to ért- 
cauda rpaggteare bg seems a necessary xéyws. Now, as Brunck points out, 
correction of révde, since orifor...réyde Hesych. has cuuvyepd», érirovoy, olx- 
would mean, ‘his path yonder’ (as though pdr, poxOnpiv’ cuvyepws, érlarorws. 
N. could point to it): not merely ‘his path So Eustath. p. 1463 fore 3¢ opvyepws, ro 
in this neighbourhood’ (though invisible). éxixdews, dduenpws. Yet the following 
164 £ tavrny, te. by making ex- considerations make me hesitate to for- 
peditions in quest of food,—referring to sake the Mss. (1) Is it so clear that, in 
162f. Others take it to mean, ‘in the this context, the schol. could not have 
following manner,’—viz., OnpoBorobrra. used éxirépws to explain orvyepws, seeing 
This is possible (O. C. 787): but then we that the notions of révos and ‘wretched- 


should expect @npoBodeiy.—dior= rpd- 


ov. 

166 otvyepdy otvyepws: cp. 1369 
xaxws.. caxous: O. JZ. 479 médeos party 
wodl xnpetuv. Tragedy applies orvye- 
pos, in the sense of ‘wretched,’ not only 
to things (7y. 1016 Blov...rod orvyepod), 


ness’ are often so near to each other, 
esp. in poetry? (2) Apollonius Rhodius 
seems to be the earliest extant writer 
who uses cuvyepés: 2. 374 cuvyepurara 
dy3puw (most laborious’): 4. 380 ouvye- 
pws, ‘painfully.’ Homer has only ém- 
opuyepws: Hesiod has ¢rwpyvyepés. On 


-—e 
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NE. I doubt not but he is trailing his painful steps some- 


where near this spot, in quest of footk 


For rumour saith that 


in this fashion he lives, seeking prey with his winged shafts, 
all-wretched that he is; and no healer of his woe draws nigh - 


unto him. 


. cm W“_— 
-_——_— 


CH. I pity him, to think how, with no man to care for him, 
and seeing no sia a face, suffering, lonely evermore, he is 


vexed by fierce di 


arises. How, how doth he endure in h 


from g} rode xndozévouc L. 


e, and bewildered by each want as it 


is misery? Alas, the 
dark dealings of the gods! 
 —— 


171 uh civrpodor L: pnde civrpodoy r. Brunck conj. 


pnde Evvrpogor: Pauli, 47d’ és civrpopoy: Wecklein, undér currpopoy: Cavallin, u% 


Tou GUYTpopor. 


172 aie Triclinius: det L, with A and most of the other Mss. 


174 éwl ravri tw) Aristeides (1. p. 61) loosely quotes these words as él dravre ry 


(stc). 


177 *dea» Lachmann: O»yrév Mss. 





the other hand, the form yovyepés is used 
five times by Aesch., thrice by Eur., once 
by Soph. (Z/. 93), and once by Ar. ; but 
ouuyepés never. 

168 érivepay, intrans., ‘direct his 
course towards,’ ‘approach’: cp. 717, 
where xpocerdjua also seems to be in- 
trans., ‘bent his course towards’ the 
water. This intrans. use must come 
from the trans. sense of vwudw ‘to ply’ 
the limbs, or ‘guide’ a chariot, etc., as //. 
10. 338 yotvara vrwpay: O. 7. 468 rida 
vopay: Pind. P. 4. 18 didpous re ywud- 
cxow: we must mentally supply dda, 
o6év, or the like. Apart from the two 
instances in this play, there appears to 
be no sound example of an intrans. »w- 
paw. See Appendix. 

169 olxr(pe, the spelling attested by 
Attic inscriptions (O. 7. 13 n.).—Ow 
* (thinking) ow’: cp. Ag. §10 olxripe 3’, 
wat, waida ror oby,...dcow xaxdy | xelp 
re kdpol ro00’, Sray Odyys, vepuels. 

170 £ tov. The force of “4 (as 
dist. from ov) is here ‘generic,’ #.¢., it pre- 
sents the situation as typical ofa class; ‘in 
a case where there is none to tend’: and 
this implies the cause of pity, —‘ seeing 
that there is none to tend.” Cp. 256, 715: 
O. T. 397 n-—pnb8e seems better than any 
of the proposed corrections (see cr. n.): 
and for 44 rov xnSopivov..., unde tay, 
cp. O. C. 737 obx é& évds oreldavros, GAN’ 
acrdy oxo | rdvrwr xedevobeis, n.: Ty. 
291 viv co répfis eudayns xupel, | rap 
yey wapbyruy, 7a Ot wervepéry Abyy.— 
The second syllable of the verse might 
be short (see Metr. Anal.), and therefore 


civrpodov could stand. But, as there 
is no other instance of that syllable being 
shortened in this strophe or antistrophe, 
Brunck’s Etvrpodoy is better, and is re- 
ceived by Heinrich Schmidt (Compost- 
tionslehre, p. clxii.).—€vvrp. Spy’, the 
face of a man who lives with one; cp. 
At 977 © plrar’ Alas, © Edvapor Sup’ 
pol. 

174 f. Gdva, properly, ‘wanders in 
mind’; hence, here, of despairing per- 
plexity, cp. r194. This use of the word 
might be illustrated by Alexis KuBepyirns 
13 €16’ of wey edwopoimer, ol 3’ advonuer, 
“some of us are rich, while others are 
at their wits’ ends.'—wavrl te xpelas 
=each item or article of need, #.¢., each 
new form in which need besets him. Cp. 
n. on Ant. 1229 dv ry (=r) cunpopas. 

vp =dre torarat, as it arises. Cp. 


1263: 2, 21. 240 Kxuxwuevory loraro 
jaa. 
177 & waddpar “@eav: the ‘devices’ 


of the gods are their mysterious dispensa- 
tions, which can bring such misery on a 
man who was once fortunate. Cp. Pind. 
P. 1. 48 ebplaxorto Gedy wadduas riay. 
I have accepted Lachmann’s conjecture 
here, Geav for Ovyrav, because (1) there 
is a prima facte case for a short penult., 
answering to that of d@upbcrouos (188); 
and (3) Ornrav, so closely followed by 
Bporay, is very awkward, while Oded» not 
only gives a forcible contrast with Bpord», 
but suggests a thought well suited to the 
solemn pathos. Hermann defends Ovyrey 
at the cost of reading d@upéyAweeos in 188. 
Heinrich Schmidt also keeps it, but re- 


and 
strophe. 


dvr. Bt. 
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9@ Svorava yen Bpora, 
10 ofs pn péTptos aiwy. 


‘ —-«-QUTOS, Mpwroyovev tows 180 
2 OlKwY OUOEVOS VOTEPOS, 

8 mavrev dupopos ev Biv 

4 xetra povvos am’ add», 

SB oriKTay 4 Aaciwy pera 


6 Onpav, & T° oduvais ono 185 


a 9 : , ae 4 ’ > » % 2 7 
7 ium T OLKTPOS, aYNKETTA pEeplyLYNaT ExwY: “opE- 
—_: — RS ca vote - 


179 ols) ofc: Suidas s.v. rarduar.—aiwy] Burges conj. d-yuw. 


130 lcws] B 


conj. yeyws: Mekler, réws: Seyffert (who ultimately, however, retained the vulgate) 


e 
TUS WP. 


181 ofkwy] Meincke conj. ofxav: Toup, ov« wy. 


In Suidas s.v. AXactas 


some MSS. have olxwv, but others (not the best) give qxw», which Brunck adopted, 
with Porson’s approval (dv. 199, 315).—ierepos] Wecklein conj. vorépwr. 





tains dévpécroues in 188, on the ground 
that, in this logaoedic measure, the ‘irra- 
tional syllable’ is admissible in the choree 
(ai Ov}r). A probably authentic example 
is dewor in 218 (=Opod in 209). mwadd- 
po. Ovyrav, if sound, would mean, ‘the 
resources of men’ (as shown by Philocte- 
tes): so Theognis 623 ravrotat xaxérnres 
dy dv@piracw facw, | rayrota 8 dperal 
kal Btérov waddyas Cp. the praise of 
man as wravrorépos in Ant. 360. Not, 
‘the (wicked) devices of men,’ as seen in 
the hero’s enemies. 

178 » ‘races,’ in the narrower 
sense of ‘houses’ or ‘families,’ such as 
the princely house to which Philoctetes 
belonged: cp. Od. 1§. §33 vuerdpou 5° od« 
Eri yévos Baci\edrepor GdXo. Not ‘gene- 
rations,’ yerveal (0. 7. 1186): nor, in, 
* sons of men,’—a sense which could not 
be justified by the bold phrase in 43. 784, 
Téxunocca, dtcuopow ytvos. In Her. 3. 
1g9 read Wa ogu yereh (not yévea) vwo- 
“ylynrat. , 

179 ols py ei vos aldw. ald» here= 
not ‘life’ merely bs Azt. 583), but ‘for- 
tune in life,’ as 77. 34 rototros aldp els 
Sépous Te Kdx en | alel rdv dydp’ Erepre, 
pi) (‘generic,’ 170) pérptos, ‘such as to 
eceal'| the ordinary lot,’—in prosperity, 
and afterwards in misery. e more 
highly placed a man is, the greater may 
be his fall. Cp. 505 f.: O. 7. 1186 ff, 
12832 ff. (the reverses of Oed.): dat. 1161 ff. 
(those of Creon). Aesch. Zum. 528 wayri 
péow rd xpdros Oebs Gracey. Eur. Aled. 
123 duol yoUr érl uh peydros | dxupas ely 


xaraynpdoxew. | rar yap uerplew wrpdra 
wey elxeiy | rovroua mxg: w it is 
added that ‘excess of good fortune’ (ra 
UrepSd\dovra) ‘brings greater calamities 
on houses, when the is wroth,’ pelfous 
& dras, Sray dpyiGy | Saluwr, ofeas aré- 
Sweer, Her. 7. 10 perdee yap é Beds ra 
brepéyovra wdvra xodovew.—Others take 
pr} pérpros as, ‘exceeding the ordinary 
measure of woe.’ Cp. Eur. 77s. 717 od 
ytp pérpia xdoxouer xaxd. I prefer the 
former view, because (a) the sense of 
suggests the greatness that precedes the 
abasement; and (4) vv. 180 ff., which 
comment on ols 4 wérpcos aide, show that 
these words suggested a contrast between 
Ph.’s past and present fortunes. 

180 £ «pewroyovev: schol. e-yerds. 
Elsewhere wpwréyoros always = ‘ first- 
born.’ But as dpyadéyoros can mean ‘ of 
ancient race’ (4f. 981), so spusréyoros 
‘of foremost race.’ Cp. Thuc. 3. 65 § 2 
Avdpes vuaw ol rpGro cal xphpacs cal 
yéver.—torws does not imply a doubt as 
to whether Philoctetes is of noble birth, 
but merely gives a certain vagueness to 
the surmise that no one else was nobler. 


Yet Nauck (following B ) changes 
loras to yeyes because the Chorus must 
have Anown the hero to be noble. Cp. 
Zr. 301 (Deianeira is pitying the captives 
sent to her by Heracles), af rply pév foray 
€& CdevOdpuw Cows | avdpav: where tows 
does not mean that she doubts their 
former freedom, but merely that she does 
not know their fathers’ names. Cp. wou 
in Thuc. 7. 77 § 2 (Nicias speaking of 
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Alas, hapless races of men, 


measure ! 


This man,—noble, perchance, as any scion of the noblest 2nd anti- 


39 


whose destiny exceeds due 


house,—reft of all life’s gifts, lies lonely, apart from his fellows, 
with the dappled or-_shaggy beasts of the field, piteous alike in 


his torments an 


——— ee 


182 é» Biv) Blaydes conj. és Blow. 


is hunger, bearing anguish that finds no.cure; 


ER cen 


183 4)dwr) Burges conj. dvdpar. 


184 werd) uéra L. To avoid the short syll. at the end of the v., Herm. wrote 


OnpGy 7 Aaclwy pér’ 4 | oriardy (doubting whether weral was 
conj. per’ wy: Meineke, uéow: Lehrs, rédas. 


rmissible). Burges 
186 . L has: Aux 7’ olxrpdc 


dvixerra pepiurhpar’ Exaw’ Bapetjad’ (sic) dOvpdcropoe | dxw> rnegarno mixpac | 
otuaryds uréxera:r. The point after &xw» is faint, and not, apparently, from the first 
hand. The later sss. agree with L, except that Vat. b (cod. Urb. 141, 14th cent.) 
has Bape: : | 4 3'.—For the conjectures, see comment. and Appendix. 





himself), off’ evruxla soxav rov borepds 
Tov eas. So we sometimes guard a state- 
ment by saying, ‘perhaps’ the greatest, 
etc. 

ovSevds sc. dxdpos. obdels olxw» wrpwro- 
yévwr could mean either (2) no Aouse of 
those houses, or (4) no maz belonging to 
them; cp. Plat. Prot. 316 B 'ArodAoddpou 
vids, olxias weydAns. Here it is possible, 
indeed, to supply ofxov (‘a man inferior 
to no house,’ #.¢., ‘to no member of a 
house’). But in compressed Greek com- 
parison the 70 éxelyou yévos ovyx 
torepéy dort ray Bacvtéwy (sc. Tod yévous), 
is commoner than éxeios (for 7d éxelvou 
yévos) ob Serepés dort rod raw Bacitéwr 
évous,—which latter would be the type 
here. Further, the fact that odderds (ofxov) 
depends on ofxw» would increase the awk- 
wardness. The reading fjxev for olxew is 
specious; cp. 4%. 636 és éx rarpwas fxwr 
yereds <dgnoros>: though dpwros is there 
doubtful. But olxew is confirmed (a) by 
Eur. Jon 1073 4 raw ebrarpédy yeyoo' 
olxww: and (6) by the bold use of rpwro- 
yévwr, which ofxw» helps to interpret.— 
ousevcs , as Plat. Zim. p. 20 A 
ovcig Kal yéves odderds Sorepos de Tow éxe?. 

182 ly Ble belongs to &ppopos (desti- 
tute, in his life, of all things): it cannot 
go with wdvrev, as if we had rdvrwy 
ray d& Bly: but the sense is virtually 
the same. 

183 2@. én’ Grav, alone, 
a from his fellows: an epic phrase; 

lymn. Hont. 3. 193 6 5¢ raipos ¢Bboxero 
potwos dm’ d\d\we: cp. Od. 16. 239 pobves 
dvev?’ GrA\xws.—oruaray (the epithet of 
an &agos in £/. 568, and of veBpldes in 


Eur. Sacch. 111) naturally suggests deer, 
and, acc. to one interpretation, is meant 
here to denote the class of ‘ peaceful ani- 
mals,’ as dist. from Aactev, beasts of 
prey. The latter epithet, it might be ob- 
jected, could equally well suggest goats 
and sheep. Another and stranger view is 
that orixrev means birds (pictae volucres), 
as dist. from beasts. Obviously the poet 
used the epithets simply in order to call up 
a general picture of creatures that haunt 
the wilds; he was not carefully classify- 
ing them. Cp. 937.—perd. The last 
syllable of a verse is of variable value 
(ddidgopos, anceps); %.¢., a short may 
stand for a long, as here, or wice versa. 
Cp. Heinrich Schmidt, Rhythmic and 

etric, p. 58, who cites Aesch. Ag. 1531 
eiwddapyor pépivay | dra x.r.d.; the os 
there serves as -ay. So 188 (d8upécrouoe), 
1089 (duap), 1104 (Vorepov), 1110 (xepolv), 
etc. It is needless, then, to alter perd. 
—ly +’ Sivas=éy ddtwas re (cp. O. 7. 
258 n.): for this & of circumstance, #9. 


1112 é&... ? | veg, a. 

187 £ “bola eS. Mekler’s correc- 
tion of Bapeta 8’, occurs in his revision 
of Dindorf (6th Teubner ed., 1885), 
where it is placed in the text. But, so 
far as I know, the arguments for it have 
not yet been stated. It is one of those 
emendations, the probability of which 
cannot be adequately estimated at a first 
glance, but must be carefully considered 
in relation to the peculiarities of the ms. 
(1) We observe; then, that L has Bapei}ad’ 
dOupscropoc. This favours the view 
that v. 188 with a 8’ rather than 
43’. But, as metre proves, that a must 
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« 8a S adupd $ 
9°Ayo ce aie aTiuKpats 


08S C10 oimayais vmaKovel. 


190 


bY o 
gior. y. NE. ovdey rovtwv Pavpacrov enor: 
~ ¥ > o “A 
Ocia yap, elmep Kkayw Te dpova, 
“A » A 
Kat Ta TaOnuata KEeiva mpos avToy 


Ts wpodpovos X 


If dp 2 Kpvoys éréBn, 
Kai vuv a tovet’ dixa, KndEeovey, 


195 


oux €of ws ov Dea tov pedern, 
TOU pn MpoTEepoyv TOvO ert Tpota 
rewat Ta Dewy apaynta Bédy, 


189 £. rixpais | oluuryais] wixpds oluwyas MSS.—éraxover Auratus: Uwéxecra: MSS. 


193 waéjuara ceva Brunck: ra@nyar’ éxeiva MSS. 


196 ws Porson: éxws MSS. 





have been a, not 4: and this points to 
an ending -elja, as in dpeija. (2) Some 
corruptions in L, as in other Mss., have 
7 arisen through the genuine word being 
mistaken for one resembling it in form; 
as dxos has become dyOos in O. 7. 1355. 
And this could occur even when the 
initial of the false word did not belong 
to the true word. See 77. 887 crovéerros 
éy toug osdpov. For roug, L there has 
o@rouat: and this, not merely through the 
influence of crovéevros, but, evidently, 
because the scribe was thinking of oréya. 
Thus, even without assuming an inter- 
mediate dpella or dpeija, we see that 
Bapeila was a possible corruption of 
épelia. Note, as increasing the proba- 
bility, that v. 208, Bapeia ryd\é0em avid, 
stands in L in the middle of the same 
page (82 A) which contains this verse. 
(3) épeta, as an epithet for Echo here, is 
illustrated by the only other place in the 
play where such echo is spoken of: 1458 
wohdd 82 puwiis ris Tjpyerépas | ‘Eppaior 
Spos wapéreuwer duol. The Ofpes have 
just been mentioned (185); and at 937 
we have Onpdy épelwr. Cp. Hymn. 
Hom. 19. 21 xopughy b¢ wepurréves obpeos 
4x. Echo is the ‘neighbour’ of Pan 
(Moschus 6. 1), himself dpeco:Bdrys (0. 
Z- t100).—For other conjectures, see 
Appendix. 
oorouos is not extant elsewhere. 
Cp. Eur. Or. 903 dvip ris abupbyAwecos, 
lrxvwy Opdon. Ar. Ran. 838 Exorr’ 


dxddurow axpares abvpwrov oréua. Theog- 
Nis 421 Todos avrOpuruw yAwoory Bdpar 
va éwlxewras Jy pelane Ralcomatos reads 
pooropove’ (comparing 9pasveropeir, 
pahuerousb), for the sake of the long final 
syll.: but see on werd in 184. 

169¢ ’Axa ryAcdavis, Echo, appear- 
ing afar,—as if she came forth from her 
secret abode in response tothe voice. Eur. 
introduced Echo as an (unseen) speaker 

in his Andromeda; cp. Ar. Th. 1059-8’ 
OST PL 


(Hxw, Myer avrydds, 
‘mocker’). But she was not, in the 
classical age, a distinctly recognised 


daluwy: though Paus. (2. 3g. 10) saw at 
Corinth a iepde of 4% X@ovia, locally called 
"Hxw. Cp. Wieseler, Die NVymphe Echo 


(Gottingen, 1854). : 

micpais tg tGwaxova is the 
best correction yet proposed for mxpas | 
° as wrdxerac. With the latter verb, 
the dat. wixpais oluaryais would be re- 

uired. The sense would then be, ‘Echo 
ts subject to his cries,’ é.¢. attends upoi 
them, follows them, as a kind of under- 
strain or accompaniment. Such a use of 
uwoxecras is not merely forced; it is (to 
my mind) inconceivable. Prof. Camp- — 
bell, keeping the gen. wixpds oluoryas, 
renders iwdxerras ‘lies close to, #.¢..keeps 
following upon’: and quotes Plat. Gorg. 
465 B rp wey ody larpicg... dowaixh 
xo\axela vmwocecra:: but that means, 
‘Cookery is a flattery which under 
medicine,’ 4¢., corresponds to it, as the 
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while the mountain nymph, babbling Echo, appearing afar, 
makes answer to his bitter cries. ———— 


NE. Nought of this is a marvel to me. 


By heavenly 


ordinance, if such as I may judge, those first sufferings came on 
him from relentless Chrysé; and the woes that now he bears, 
with none to tend him, surely he bears by the providence of 
some god, that so he should not bend against Troy the resistless 


counterfeit to the genuine art. And, 
on any view of Umoxera, the dat. is 
needful. For uwaxova, cp. Of. 4. 233 
(Helen was calling to the heroes in the 
wooden horse; they were eager) 4 é5e\Gé- 
evar, 4 EvdoGer aly’ Uraxotca:, ‘to 
come forth, or to answer promptly from 
within.’ And sd. 10. 82 roudra ron | 
Arve elcedkdwr, 6 3 7’ dbedduw Ura- 
xkovet, ‘herdsman Aaz/s herdsman as he 
drives in, and the other, as he drives 
forth, makes answer.’ In classical prose, 
traxoveyr more often means to ‘respond’ 
in the sense of ‘comply.’ But the pas- 
sages just cited prove that the word 
was also familiar as=‘to speak in re- 
ply’: nor was this latter sense confined 
to poetry; cp. Arist. Zop. 8. 11 (Berl. 
ed. p. 157 6 14) épwrwperos rdvarria xal 
ro ep y WodAdas Uraxovovery, 
= droxplyorpra: (the word used previous- 
ly in the same passage).—Other emend- 
ations of drécera: are examined in the 
Appendix. 
192 f. Geta, oe oe as 
’: Cp. 1039, 1326.—Kayed, as 
ov bs cchieny: the xal gives a modest 
tone; Ant. 719 n.—xal ta wabr{p. xefva. 
The xal = ‘e'en’: its force is to 
mark that, from the very beginning, his 
troubles were heaven-ordained. This 
seems better than to take it as ‘both,’ 
oo to the nal viv in 195.—ris 
apodp. Aptons, gen. of source, wit 
eriBy. Such a simple gen. usu. de- 
notes the place whence (O. 7. 152 Tlv@dvos 
&Bas), but the idea of ‘source’ could easily 
be connected with a person also; cp. 
O. C. 1515 orpdyarra xapds ris dn- 
xhrov Bé\n. It is also possible to join 
waéyipara...Xpvens as ‘sufferings in- 
flicted by her’: cp. 422 7d xelywy xaxd, 
n.: but (a) the order of words renders 
this less natural: and (6) a gen. after 





shafts divine, 


radnua ought to denote the sufferer.— 
Philoctetes was bitten by a serpent that 
guarded the altar of Chryse, in the islet 
of the same name, near Lemnos: cp. 
1326.—epodpovos, as cruelly punishing 
his intrusion. The //tad (2. 723) speaks 
of him as Axe: pox Al fovra xaxw dr\odppovos 
OSpov. The relation of Chrysé to the gods 
is like that of Calypso in the Odyssey. 
The daluwr can work her will on the 
mortal; but only so far as the higher 
powers permit. 

196 ovn tc8”’ ds ov, sc. rovel: for ws 
instead of the usual drws, cp. dnt. 730 
raurny wor oux &@’ ws rc facar yapets. 
This shows that we ought not to read 
otk forw Srws ob Gedy nedéry (omitting 
Tov). 

197 £ ov pi...retvat, ‘in order that 
he should not bend rod ph is not to 
be taken with pedéry (‘care to prevent 
his bending’), but with the whole pre- 
ceding sentence. This constr. occurs (a) 
after words of hindering, Xen. Ax. 3. 5. 
tr was...doxds dvo dvdpas Ge ro0 uy Ka- 
raéiva: (6) where the notion of hinder- 
ing is not expressed, but only implied, as 
Thuc. 1. 23 § § rds alrias rpoéypaya..., 
rou uh twa fnriical wore dé Srou rocovros 
wodenos...xartorn. Id. 2.232 § 1 éxxdnolay 
ox éwolet..., Too ph dpyy...fuvedObyras 
éfapaprety. So, in affirmative sentences, 
rod without 4): id. 1. 4 76 re AyoriKor 
.- KaOppes..., TOO ras mxpood8ous paddor 
ldvas abry.—retvar...BAn, point them, 
like sagittas tendere (Hor. C. 1. 29. 9): 
we need not suppose that a word proper 
to the bow (‘stretch’) is transferred to 
the arrows. td Geey, #c., given by the 
Son (cp. 140 Aws oxirrpor), because the 

w of Philoctetes was originally the 
gift of Apollo to Heracles (Apollod. 1. 
4-16 $9). Cp. 943. | 


Q V 


op y- XO. evoTou. EX€, Tal. 


avr. y- 
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mpw 6d é&yKot ypovos, @ Aéyerat 
xpnvat od vo ravde Sapnvar. 200 


NE. ti rode; XO. mapovddvy 


KTUTOS, | 
A € id 
2 gurd-zirrposos ws TELpoLevou < Tov, > 


87 Tov THO  THOE TOW. 


4 Barta BdddrQ p’ éripa POcyyd tov otiBov Kar 


avayKav 


5 €ptrovros, ovde pe haber 


206 


6 Bapeta TyAdev avdd tpvcavup: Sidonya yap Opoet 


aN exe, Téxvov, NE. 


o 
VEas* 


hey’ 6 Tu. XO. dpovridas 
210 


20s oux é£edpos, add’ evromos avnp, 


199 piv 53’ ét4xor L, A, and most of the later sss.: dfjxes V?, et{xoe R. Schaefer 


conj. xply 83° é&jxy: Blaydes, rpiy dy éfjxy. 


200 xpjvar: xpay (from xpy) L. 


201 After rai Herm. (Refract. p. 4) proposed to add pos, and, after réxvor in 210, 


37. 202 rpovddrn] rpovddrn L. 


208 suvrpopos] Wakefield conj. ctvdpopos : 


Blaydes, ovmperpos.—<rov> was added by Porson. Bergk conj. recpouévoto. 
204 7 rou L: frovr: 4 rov Herm.—Blaydes would write rgd’ 4 7g0’. 208 érdyua 


199 £ -apiv...déijxot, not wply dy 
xq, although the tense of the principal 
verb (wovel, understood in v. 196) is 

rimary, since a secondary tense is im- 
plied in the phrase ded rou pedéry: 1. ¢., 
‘he is suffering, because the gods ordained 
that he should suffer, until the time should 
be fulfilled,’ etc. Cp..Dem. or. 32 § 11 
tolrov Exe rox Tpbror 6 vipos...ba unde 
recOiwa: pnd’ éararnOiva: yévoir’ éwi 
Te Shup: ‘the law stands thus, that the 
people might not even have the power’: 
where ‘stands’ (&e:) implies ‘was made’ 
(¢ré6y). yévnras would be regular there, 
as wply dy dijxy would be here: yet in 
both places the optat. is natural. The 
speaker is tracing a present fact to a past 
motive.—Aéyerat: the Trojan seer Hele- 
nus had said that Troy was to be taken 
by Philoctetes before the summer was 
over (1340).—rtavSe, rv Beday: cp. on 
robcde, Das ty ar 

201 f£ ” fxe=otya &e: for the 
neut. pl. as adv., cp. 0. 7. 883 n. Her. 2. 
171 Taurns...por wéps (ris reer hs) edoro- 
pa. xelcOu, 3.¢., ‘it will be best to observe 
silence.’ Aelian De Nat. An. 14. 28 ra 
ye wap’ uot torw wpds avrovs (the gods) 


eOoroua. Ar. Nud. 833 edoréuse=evpi- 
pe.—rl 7684; ‘whatnow?’ So ri rodro; 
O. C. 513. Here, as in 210 f., the rapid 
tribrachs mark excitement.—spotdavn : 
cp. 189 TnrAepar}s. 

203 civrpodos, sharing his life, 1.¢., 
constantly attending on him, habitual to 
him: cp. A. 639 odxérs cuvrpddors | dp- 
vais Exredos, the dispositions that have 
grown with his growth,—the promptings 
of his own nature. Thuc. 2. so (the 
plague) éd4rwee...d\Xo re 6» 9 Tay Ewrps- 
guy Tt ne Familiar maladies). Poly). 
- 20 (rip Gerd i datderaged ; _— 
The it. os), though less usua 
than A hea dat., hardly requires us to view 
civrpopes as a subst. (‘companion’): cp. 
Plat. Phaed. 96 D 7a atrup olxeia, the 
things appropriate to them. 

204 £. f{ wov: cp. 215. Cavallin reads 
j xov with a note of interrogation after 
rérwr: but they do not doubt that it 
comes from one of the two quarters. 
7qo’...rySe: O. 7. 857 n. The Attic 
form seems warranted by the colloquial 
tone; then, with é¢réua, we return to 
lyric Doricism. réaev with rpde: O. 7. 
108 roi +ijs;—Bdd\Ae: the fuller phrase 


EE ee 
— 


Oe 


— “Se eee wee 
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till the time be fulfilled when, as men say, Troy is fated by 
those shafts to fall. 


Cu. Hush, peace, my son! NE. What now? CH. 
Sound .rose on the air, such as might haunt the lips of a man 
in weary pain—From this point it came, I think,—or this.— 
It smites, it smites indeed upon my ear—the voice of one who 
creeps- painfully on his way; I-cannot mistake that grievous 
cry of human anguish from afar,—its accents are too clear. 


Then turn thee,O myson— NE. Say,whither?— CH. — 
to new counsels; for the man is not far off, but near; 


r: érolua L. Seyffert, fruz’ dé. Nauck, guided by L’s reading, gives ud roe (instead 


of érvua) here, and in 214 aypéras instead of dypoPéras. 
with A and most of the later Mss.: but a few have erifov, as I’ and V*. 
209 yap Opoet MSS., except those which (like T) have the 


Oa L: AjOe r. 


206 crifov L, 
207 ia- 


reading of Triclinius, Opoet ydp. Dindorf conj. yap Opnvet (= 218 yap Sewdy). Cp. 218 n. 


212 dvip) drip L. 





in Ant. 1187 xal we PObyyos... | Baddres 8c’ 
wrwyv. So Bddy, simply, of smell, id. 412. 
—trépa, real,—not due to a hallucination 
of the senses. Cp. Theocr. 15. 82 (with 
ref. to painted figures), ws érup éordxarre 
cal ws Grup’ évicveiyrs (‘move in the 
dance’), | Euwux', ox dvugayrd. Else- 
where the Attic fem. is @ruzos (Eur. 
Hele.t. 351, Ar. Pax 114). 

206 ...lptovrog: cp. 1223: 43. 
287 étédous pre xerds.—xar’ dvaykay, 
s.¢., under stress of pain: cp. 215 wralwy 
bw’ dvdyxas. Eur. Bacch. 88 dy wilvwe | 
oxlas dvd-yxasot.—The reading orlBov 
xar’ dyayxay would mean, ‘with painful- 
ness of movement,’ oriSov being then 


the act of planting the steps (cp. 29, 157). 
This is tenable; but I prefer Pier, be- 
cause (a) the phrase with criBou seems a 
little forced, and (6) with the gen. rov... 
Epwrorros the effect of an interposed gen. 
would be somewhat unpleasing. 

207 ff. of8é ps Adda: this reiteration 
is natural, since the sound continues, and 
draws nearer. For the negative form 
after the itive, cp. £7. 232 &0:8’, od 
Adee p’ and #6. 131: 17. 24. §63 
cal 64 ce yryvdoxw, Iiplaue, dpecty, oddé 
pe AfOes.—Bapeta, grievous, f.¢., ex- 
pressing pain; so Eur. Hipp. 791 hxw 
Bapeia. tpvodvep should properly be 
active, ‘man-wearing,’ like P0wijwp, 
‘man-destroying’ (epith. of wéAeuos, //. 
a. 833). And so some understand avéd 
rpvedywp as=a lament for a disease that 


wears one: cp. on 695 f. orévov...Bapu- 
Bpwr’. This, however, seems verystrained. 
More probably the poet has boldly used 
avdda rpvedrwp as=avda dydpds rerpupyévou, 
like alua dvdpép0opow for alua dvdpds ép- 
Gappévov (Ant. 1022), xrvwos 36Bodos for 
xruwos diov Bédous (O. C. 1463). Cp. Ar. 
Nub. 421 pedwrod xal rpverBlou -yacrpés, 
where rpuc. seems to be pass., =rerpu- 
bévow Blow Exowros, rather than act. (as if 
it imposed the hardships).—Sidonpa ydp 
Gpoct. This, the reading of the MSs., 
seems sound. As to the metre, see n. 
on 218 (wpoSog rz yap Sewdy). 

210£ ddd’ Ke In many editions 
XO. is printed before these words, pre- 
sumably to mark that they open the 

rd antistrophe. But, as the part of the 
thoras is continuous from v. 202, a XO. 
here is confusing. It does not exist in L. 
3 pera, like, Asters — 
x«...ppovriSag : #¢. tur from thy 
reflections on his hard lot (162—168) to 
such thoughts as the moment of action 
demands. The effect of N.’s interpel- 
lation, § nm, is to mark excitement, 
and to bring out the reply with greater 
force. Seen. on O. C. 645. 

Zi #. ov e€edpos: for they have 
now learned that he has a permanent 
dwelling here (cp. 153).—podAwdy...txav, 
cn in it; cp. Od. 24. 515 dperns 
wép. Siipw Exorres. : cp. Ji, 
18. 525 (on the shield) ddw 0’ du’ Erorro 


‘vounes, | repriueras cipry&. Plat. Rep. 


A 3rd 


strophe. 


3rd anti- 
strophe. 
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3 ov podmay aUptyyos exwy, 
e .) > o > 9 » 4 e 2 > * 
4 ws troysay aypoBoras, aAN 7 tov araiwy um avday- 
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5 Boa tyhwirov tway, 
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67) vaos agevoy avyalwy opuoy: mpoBog te yap Sewer. 
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ta E&€vou’ 


e b 9 ~ 4 tJ ‘4 oe 
tives mor’ és ynv THVvSe Kak Tolas mdrpas 220 


213 portray) podrds Triclinius.—cvpeyyos Ewe] Blaydes conj. ovpeyy: yews. 
214 wrap» L.—dypoSdras L: dypoSéras r. Cp. 205. Burges conj. alyoSéras. 


216 lwd»] Blaydes conj. lvyds. 


akevor atyd|{w» Gpyuov] Hermann conj. agerov opudy | avydiwy: so Berg 


217 £ vaos] Blaydes sea caer 
» but with 


Spuov.—re yap sexs» Wunder; ydp re Sed» MSS. Reading Opoei ydp in 209, 
Herm. here gives wpoSog S¢ rt dewov. Blaydes, reading ydp Opoet in 209, here 
adopts Lachmann’s conj., xpofog yap al\vor. 220 The readings of 
‘ the ss. here are of three classes. (1) xdx wolas wdrpas, without indication of a 


. 399 D Adpa 8H cot...xal xiPdpa Aeirerat, 
kal kard wédty xphouua’ xal ad car’ 
ay povs rots voneiar cipcyt dy en :—a good 
illustration of dypo8éras here. Theocr. 
7. 27 parri rd wdvres | cupicrdy Enevas 
py’ iwelpoxow Ev re vopetoww | & 1’ dun- 
tTyperct. Cp. drupos, dddpuxros, dxlPapis, 
dxopos, as epithets of wailing, etc. (O. C. 
1223 D.).—motuay, not rou7, is surely 
required here, where podrd» precedes 
and dypoSéras, drdyxar, lwdy follow. 
Cp. O. C. 133, where L has ras edpjjpov. 
—dypoPéras, dy dypy Bboxuw: cp. O. 7. 
1103 wAdxes dypévozoi, n. Philoctetes 
is returning from wild places to his 
dwelling. This suggests the contrast 
with a shepherd who, playing his pipe, 
comes cheerily home from the ‘otia dia 

torum.’ 

216f DN ff mov «7d. After od 
pokwray Exov we ought to have had d\\d 
...Bowr: but a finite verb, Bog, takes the 
place of a second participle, as oft.: see 
n. on O. C. 351.—Join tr’ dvdyxas with 
xraley rather than with Bog: the dvdyxy, 
or stress of pain (206),—from the ulcered 
foot which he drags after him (291),— 
causes him to stumble on the rough 

and,—ryewey lLeay, a cry heard from 
a distance. srnAwwds = (1) ‘of distant 
aspect,’ (dy,) #2. ‘seen afar’: then (2) 
simply, ‘distant,’ though the object is 
not visible: Ai. 564 tyArAwmwds olxvet. It 
is in this general sense of ‘distant’ that 


tn\wrés is here applied to a sound heard 
from afar. ‘We cannot prone com- 
pare rndeparyns, said of the personified 
Echo (189). In Aesch. 7heb. 103 xréwoy 
dédopxa may imply the mental picture 
called up by the clash of arms, as Verrall 
observes. 

217 vade Gkevov...Sppov, a haven that 
has no ship for its guest; cr. 9. C. 1383 
ardrwp éuod, ‘having no father in me’: 
and 24.677 n.  .,evos is here the oppo- 
site of wodvéevos rather than of edfteros. 
Thus vads dfevoe is not less correct, while 
it is more forcible, than vavcly dievor 
would be. The waters off the rock-bound 
coast are a Spyos Avoppos (cp. 302).— 
Others render, ‘the inhospitable anchor- 
age of our shtp,'—which was not visible 
from the cave (cp. 467), but might have 
been seen by Philoctetes from another 
pout: The sense seems, however, to 

:—‘his cry is caused, either by physical 

ain, or by a feeling of des as he 
ooks at the lonely sea.’ e Chorus 
have been dwelling on his two great 
calamities—disease, and solitude (173 f., 
185 f.). In this closing strain, it is 
natural that the two motives of their pity 
should be identified with the two sources 
of his anguish. 

mpofog rm. ydp 8avéy. Wander thus 
transposes ydp r:. It was hardly needful 
to defend the place of ydp by Eur. /. 7’. 
1036 (iworretw i ydp): cp. below, 





= Ee 
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not with music of the reed he cometh, like shepherd in the 
pastures,—no, but with far-sounding moan, as he_stumbles, per- 
chance, from stress of pain, or as he gazes on the haven that hath 
no ship for guest: loud is his cry, and dread. 


Enter PHILOCTETES, on the spectators’ right. 


O strangers ! 
Who 


may ye be, and from what country have ye put 


variant: L, with many later Mss., as B, R, T, and K. (2) xd« rolas wdrpas, but 
with indication of a variant: V5 (14th cent.), yp. vauriky wAdry. In V (13th cent.) 
and L? (14th cent.) the gloss appears, in a corrupted form, as vavrity xury Ty 


w\dry wpocopulcare [corrected to rpocwpulcare]. 
tion of a variant: A (13th cent.), Vat. (14th cent.). 


(3) vavrity xAdry, without indica- 
Most of the modern edd. give 


varity wAdry. Nauck conj., dx wolas riéyns: Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. 6) «ax 
wolas x@ovds: Seyffert, xax wolas gopas: Cavallin, cal woig rAdry. See comment. 





14s0f. Heinrich Schmidt seems right 
in holding that de»é» here does not re- 
quire Opnve (for Opoei) in 209. Lach- 
mann’s conjecture, wpofoa yap aDuvov, 


~\ hardly deserved to be adopted by Blaydes. 


See Metrical Analysis.—Hermann’s view, 
that in 209 didonua Opoet ydp should 
be read, as here, rpoBog 84 re decvdv, in- 
volves the arbitrary substitution of 3¢ for 
yép. It would be obvious to suggest spo- 
Pog re yap alydy, or wpoBog yap éNewdr: 
but neither is probable. 

219—675 First éracédioy. Philocte- 
tes tells his story to Neoptolemus; who 
pretends that he has quarrelled with the 
Atreidae, and is sailing home. He pro- 
mises to take Ph. with him, At this point 
the emissary of Odysseus (126) enters, 
disguised as the captain of a merchant- 
ship. He says that the Greeks have sent 
men in pursuit of N.; while Odysseus 
and Diomedes are coming to take Ph. 
It is decided that N. and Ph. must sail 
at once; they then withdraw into Ph.’s 


cave. 

219 td févos, ‘extra metrum,’ as 736 
ly Oeol, O. ZT. 1468 (6°, dvat, etc. Here 
id is a of surprise. In 0. C. 822 lw 
Eé&o: (within the verse) is a despairing 
appeal (‘ Alas, friends...’). 

220 «dx wolag wdrpas. In judging 
between this reading and the variant 
vaurQiy wAdrq (see crit. n.), the proba- 
bilities of corruption must be carefully 
weighed. Suppose, first, that the poet 
wrote xdx wolas wdrpas. A transcriber 
who found wolas rdrpas in v. 222 might 
well assume that there was a fault either 
there or in v. 220: and since in v. 222 the 


words fit the construction, he might think 
that the fault was in v. 220. 
stitute, vauriky wAdry, might then be 
suggested by xaréoyer’ itself: cp. Ar. 
Ran. 1207 vavridy widry | “Apyos xara- 
oxwey (from the Archelaus of Eur.). 
Emendations not less arbitrary were 
sometimes made in early times: see, ¢.g., 
on O. 7. 134 and 1529. Next, suppose 
that vavrl\w ridry was the true reading. 
It is clear and neat. To account for the 
variant xdx wolas rdrpas, we must then 
suppose either (a) that a scribe wrote 
those words by an oversight,—his eye 
having wandered to v. 232; which is 
the less likely, since v. 222 did not give 
him «dx: or (6) that, vavryw rdrdry 
having been somehow lost, he filled the 
p with a clumsy loan from v. 232. 
either hypothesis seems so probable 
as that a double wolas wdrpas should 
have led to guess-work in v. 230. An- 
other point, though not a strong one, in 
favour of xdx rolas rdrpas is that the two. 
questions (‘who, and whence?’) are habi- 
tually combined in such inquiries: ¢.g., 
Eur. £/. 779 xalper’, @ Edvoe* rlves | wider 
wopevecO’, doré r’ éx wolas xGords; Her. 
I. 35 Tis re dwr xal xb0ev...7xwy: id. 2. 
11g ris ely xal dxder wid: 4. 145 Tlves re 
kal 6xé0ew eicl. On the other hand, we 
cannot insist on L’s authority as against 
A's; for L has sometimes lost a true 
reading which A has kept (as in 42. 28). 
But xdx rolas wdrpas in v. 220 and 
wolas wdrpas in 222 cannot both be 
wholly sound. The first wdrpas might 
easily be corrected to x@ovds (with Weck- 
lein). It is slightly more probable, how- 
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Katéoyer ovr’ evoppov our’ oikouperny ; 

<= molas trdrpas dv 4 yévous vuas tore 
Tuxomn av eimav; oynpa pev yap “EdAddos 
orolns vmdpye tpordireorarns €pot: 


duavns 8 dkovoat BovAopar: Kat py p oKVe 


~ > 
detcavTes exmraynt amnypiwpevor, 


a, = ? 


2 > > ‘4 » ons t 
GAN olxricavres avdpa Svatynvov, povor, 
Epnuov woe Kadidov *Kaxovpevor, 
guvyoat’, eirep ws hiro. mpooynKere. 
> 


GAN dvrapeiaoF:> ov ya 


eixos our’ ene 230 


Ua auaptew ToUTO y ovd upas eLov. 
NE. adn’, & fev’, ict TovTo mpwrov, ovvexa 

"EdAnvés éopev: tovTo yap Bovder palew. 
Ol. & didrarov durvnpa: ev To Kai daBeiw 


222 wdrpac dy yao 9 ylvous L: wxdrpas buds ay 4} yévous A. Triclinius, rofas 


warpas adv 4 yévous buds gore. 


yévous: Dindorf gives ay tpas rarpidos 7 yévous. 


Bergk and Schneidewin wrote wrdrpas ay duds 7 


So Heimreich, but with ré)ecs. 


224 Nauck deletes this verse. To make it tolerable, he thinks, yalas for crodfs 


would at least be necessary. 
Brunck: «xaAovuevoy MSS. 


228 Kddudoy] cdgdttus Wecklein.—xaxodpevor 
Other conjectures are, xaXovpern (Meineke): xwAovueror 


(Bergk): dAdpevow (with +’ prefixed, Toup; with «’, Erfurdt; with yw’, Wecklein): 





ever, that the second warpas arose from 
the eye glancing back. Thus in Ané. 
831 has rdxe (for réyye), due to 
raxouévay in 828. In v. 223 we might 
conjecture solas (For réAews 
in the 2nd place of the senarius, cp. O. 7. 
630.) The series of questions in vv. 220— 
222 would then correspond with the Ho- 
meric ris réGew efs dvdpav; wb0c ro rods 
HSe roxjes; (Od. 1. 170.) 

221 x«arécyer’. xaréxew (sc. vair, 
though rnf is sometimes added) els réror 
is the usu. prose constr., but poets use 
also a simple acc., as Eur. Helen. 1206 
wodards 3 3&3’ dynp xal wri0er xaréoxe 
viv; The difference between caréxw and 
aporéxw (236) is like that between ‘to 
put into harbour’ and to ‘touch at’; t.¢., 
the latter implies a further destination ; 
the former does not necessarily imply it, 
though it does not exclude it (cp. 270). 


222 On the grounds given in n. on 220, 
I conjecture instead of wdtpas. 
But this does not affect the question of 


metre. It is more probable that, with 
Triclinius, we ought simply to place uuds 
after yévous than (1) that Soph. wrote 
wolas wdrpas (or réAews) Uuds dy, K.7.0.5— 


a verse like ror: or (2) that we should 
read wolas ay buds rarplidos, with Dind., 
who remarks that warpidos holds that 
place in O. 7. 641, 825, O. C. 428. 

223 £. rixou’ dv elev, be right in 
calling. Aesch. 4g. 1232 ri yw xadodca 
Sucgurds Sdxos | réxouye Ax; So xupo Fi. 
663. For the doubled a, cp. 0. 7, 
339 D.—o7xNpea «rr. The sense is, 
oXIuA crodyjs Owdpxye: “EXAnvudy, xpoc- 
puécraroy duol. But, instead of that, 
we have oxipa érdpxe (ox fuc) ‘EAAd- 
Sog crroAjjs, and the epithet (xporguAéora- 
ror), which would more naturally go with 
oxfiua, is joined to crodfs:—‘the fashion 
is, to begin with, (iwdpye,) that of 
Hellenic garb,—the garb which I love 
best.’ The oxfjua (habitus) denotes the 
general ‘fashion,’ or effect to the eye: 
groA7 ' Ed)ds refers to the actual garments 
distinctive of Hellenes, such as xirdv and 
ludriov. Cp. Eur. fr. 476 Tevépdyrioy de 
oxijua Muclas xGords (the fashion of garb 
worn by the people of Teuthrania in 
Mysia). In Ear. /. 7. 246 rodarol; 
tlvos ys drop’ Exovew ol téva; Monk 
conjectured oxyfu for dvon’.—Nauck re- 
jects this verse, because the hero loves 
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into this land, that is harbourless and desolate? What should 
I deem to be your city or your race? 

The fashion of your garb is Greek,—most welcome to my 
sight,—but I fain would hear your speech: and do not shrink 
from me in fear, or be scared by ey wild looks 5 nay, in pity 
for one so wretched and so lonely, for a sufferer so desolate 
and so friendless, speak to me, if indeed ye have come as 
friends.—Oh, answer! ’Tis not meet that I should fail of this, at 
least, from you, or ye from me. 

NE. Then know this first, good Sir, that we are Greeks,— 
since thou art fain to learn that. 

PH. O well-loved sound! Ah, that I should indeed be 


xdrdpevow (Faehse): rapeuévoy (Reiske): ww ovpevow (Bentley): nai ditwr ryre- 


pevow (Seyfiert): xwAovpevoy (Wakefield). 
(meaning, dyrayueiSeoGe) written over y by S. 


Wunder. 


the land, not the clothes, of Hellas; and 
because he cannot yet be sure that these 
Greeks are friends. 

2265 £. Sxve x.r.. It seems simplest 
and best to construe thus: xal uy dxvy 
éxwhayffre, delcaryrés we dwirypwpévor (cp. 
Eur. J. 4. 1538 rapBobca rAhpwy xdxre- 
rrrypern $68w); though éxr\ay#re could 
directly govern ye (Z/. 1048 obdey éxrda- 
yetod oe). In O. C. 1625 orion pb8y 
delcayras étalgens rplyas, the dat. is causal 
(‘through fear’): in 77. 176, pé8y...Tap- 
Boteay, it has an adverb. force (‘sorely 
afraid’; cp. O. 7. 65). 

4 » made like to an &ypxos, 
or wild man: cp. the description of Philo- 
ctetes, as Diomedes and Odysseus found 
him at Lemnos, in Quintus Smyrnaeus 9. 
364 ff.: abaréa: 3é¢ of dul xéuas repl xpari 
xéxuvre | Onpds Eres ddooto... | xal ol ray 
pendpayro Sépas, wept 3° doréa pobvor | pevds 
Env, ddoh 88 wapyitas dupexur’ abyssh | 
Aevyadéor L wchociie Attius PAs. si 
quod te obsecro, aspernabilem ne c 
tactritudo mea me inculta faxit. Cp. 
Tennyson, Enoch eis Kerala 
from his mountain gorge | Stept ong: 
hair’'d long-bearded solitary, | Brown, 
looking hardly human, strangely clad’... 

228 « , suffering hardship. 
Cp. Eur. Helen. 268 wpds Seay xaxotra 
(he suffers reverses). Plat. Legy. 932 D 
TOy xaxoberwr 7 Kaxounéray, those who 
inflict or who suffer 7 oa This is a 
certain correction of the vulg. xadod- 
pavov, which cannot be defended either 


230 drrapelacd’] L has Be 
231 roiré +’) rovdé +’ 


234 10 xal \aBeivy] Reiske conj. 76 uw’ ob AaBeiw: Blaydes, 7d wi Aa Serv. 


as (1) » ‘called,’—explained by 
Blomfield as being here little more than 
Sera: or (2) midd., ‘invoking’ you. 
Soph. once uses the midd., 0. C. 1383 
(dpas) ds cot xadofuac: but here the ob- 


The acc. rovro, again, 
is not directly governed by duapreiy, but 
is analogous to the acc. of pronouns or 
adjectives which can stand, almost ad- 
verbially, after rvyxdvw and «upd, as 
Aesch. Ch. 711 ruyxdvew 1a wpéogopa: 
see O. 7. 1298 n. In L the reviser has 
written els rovro over roGro, showing that 
he understood it thus. Cp. Eupolis fr. 25 
by’ drov ‘xiOupeis, xovdér druxfoas 
ézot (so Meineke, with Priscian 18. 
1175, who has «al ovdér: though Bekker 
A ned. 462 gives ov yap). Thus Wunder’s 
change of tovréd y’ to rov8d y’ seems 
needless, though the double gen. could 
be illustrated by 1315 (cp. O. C. t170 B.), 
and the phrase by Eur. Mad. 867 od réy 
dudpros rovdd y’, dAX’ dxovooua. 

282 dXX’, in assent: 48 n.—otveaxa= 
bri: Ant. 63 n. 

284 £ dev, expressing joyful wonder: 
Ar. Av. 1724 @ ped pet ris dpas, rod 


48 ZOPOKAEOY2 : 


mpdadbeypa towvd avdpos év xpdve paxpa. | 


tis a, w TéKVOY, TpoTéea KE, Tis Tpooryyayey 
e @ 


4 


NE. 


PI. 


> 


xpeta; Tis Opuy; Tis avéuwy o didraros ; 
yéyuve pot tay Tvl", onus cide ris el. 
ey@ -yévos pev eit THS TeptppUToU 

Lvpou: mréw S és olkov' avdapas Sé aais 
"AxAdws, Neomrrddenos. 
@ pirtdrov mat marpds, & pidns xOovds, 


240 
otaBa 8n To map. 


@ Tov yépovros~Qpéupa Avxoprdous, rit 


OTOAW WpoTweayves THVOE yn sGev mréwy: 
» mMporéaxes THVDE yn, 1d : 


NE. 
PI. 


ef ‘IKov ro. bn Tavuy ye vavoTode. 
mwas eras; ov yap 89 ov y AoGa vavBarns 
Q a 


nw Kar’ apyny tou mpos “Iktov orddov. 


236 ris o’, & réxvoy, rpocécxe}] For ris o’, Wakefield conj. ri o’. For xpoctoxe, 
Blaydes conj. rpotrenye, wpovrpeve, o’ Ereuwe (omitting the o’ after ris), or wpé- 


oxnKA. 


Nauck, ris, « réxvoy, oe ro\pa. Cavallin, ris aw rpoctaxes, tis rpociyyayér 





xédXous.—7d wal AaPety, ‘that I should 
e’en, really, have received...." Cp. Eur. 
Med. 1051 G4 rijs dus xdxys, | 7d xal 
wporésGar pahGaxous déyous dpevi (‘nay, 
out upon my cowardice,—that I should 
e’en have admitted such soft pleadings to 
my soul!’). Xen. Cyr. 3. 2. 3 elwe wpos 
avréy’ Tis réyns, Td dud viv xAnOdvra 
deipo ruxetw (‘to think that... uf Oraicoes 
dvSpés, not merely a Greek, but one of 
such gentle breeding as is announced by 
the stranger's ray and 5s wis 
Xpove yr it: cp. Eur. ° 

7) oe Suna puplas dv dudpas | 
wpocetdov: O. C. 88 n. 


éxw, as=‘touch at,’ meant properly, ‘to 
guide one’s ship towards’ (Her. 9. 99 
wpocoxévres Tas wéas),—vaiy being com- 
monly understood. Where prose, then, 
a say, Tlyos xe Swe impeetexet (rh 
vaby) ; t ight surely say, ris xpe 
sid Mad vtwhat need guided thy 
course to land?’ i may be ee that 
arpoot is itself an argument for wpoe- 
day. Brought thee to this shore, —aye, 
brought thee to my side.’ sxpocécxe im- 
plies only a passing visit to the coast; 
wpogtyyaye supplements it in a way suit- 
able to the forlorn man’s eager hope. 
287 £. ris dvipev 6 pMraros; =7is 


(dvenos), dxéucow 5 pX\rares (wr); the art. 
emphasizes the superl.: see n. on Ant. 
100 Td Kd\X\uwror...rae wporépuw pdos.— 
yéyeve, imperat. of the perf. yéywva, of 
which the subjunct. yeyarw occurs O. C. 
a (n.).—S2ree d8e without ds, as Ant. 
770, dé. 6, etc.: O. C. 889 rAéad’, ws 
eda 7d way. . 

239 £. yévos, acc. of respect: Z/. 706 
Alay yévos: fr. 61. 3 xdpyelg -yévor. 
Verg. den. 8. 114 Qud genus (se. estis)? 
—Zxvpov: for the gen., cp. O. 7. 236 n. 
Scyros (still Séyro), the small island, about 
25 miles long from N.W. to S.E., which 
lies about 35 miles £. of Euboea, nearly 
in the latitude of Trachis. In 469 B.c. 
Cimon ed the predato opes 
from the island, and brought reputed 
remains of Theseus to Athens. 
then became a possession of the Athe- 
nians, in whose estimation it was a dreary 
and insignificant little place ([Dem.] or. 
52§9): Zeupla doy ted the same 
idea as vacuts aadils ubris. The 
name means ‘stony.’ oxvpos (4), which 
Curtius connects with gvew ‘to scrape,’ 
was used to denote ‘chips from hewn 
stones’ (Aardwy). At Cyrene the oxv- 
pwrh 686s (Pind. P. 5. 93) was not a 
‘paved’ road, but a road ‘hewn’ out of 
the solid rock.—Cp. Apollodorus 3. 13. 
8: ‘Thetis, in the foreknowledge that 
Achilles must perish if he went to the 
war, disguised him in woman’s attire, and 
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greeted _by such a man, after so long a time! What quest, my 
son, hath drawn thee towards these shores, and to this spot? 


What enterprise? 


What kindliest of winds ? 


Speak, tell me 


all, that I may know who thou art. 


NE. 


My birthplace is the seagirt Scyros; I am sailing 


homeward ; Achilles was my sire; my name is Neoptolemus :— 


thou know’st all. 


PH. O son of well-loved father and dear land, fo 


-child 


of aged Lycomedes, on what errand hast thou touched this 


coast ? 


Whence art thou sailing ? 


NE. Well, it is from Ilium that I hold my present course. 


PH. What? 


Thou wast not, certainly, our shipmate at 


the beginning of the voyage to Ilium. 


oe, Wai. 
242 & pirns) &'x pls Blaydes. 

3 raviv Buttmann: 69 7a viv (sic) L. 
ov 3h yap. 


237 ris dvéuwy] ric 8’ dvxduwy L. 


The 8 has been erased, and, 


241 olcfa 8h 1, oled’ Hon L. 


2465 é IMov ra] Burges conj. é 'IMov *yw.— 


246 ov yap 87] In L the rst hand wrote 


as there was not room to insert it between 


yap and ov 7’, it has been written immediately over yap by S. Several of the later 


left him, as a girl, in Scyros. There he 
grew up and married Deidameia (Anidd- 
pea) daughter of Lycomedes [king of 
Scyros]; and a son was born to them, 
Pyrrhus, afterwards called Neoptolemus,’ 
241 Neowrod\qnos: -~~~: cp. 4n.— 
oleGa 81] rd wav: cp. 389: 1240: Ant. 
402 wav? éwicraca, 0. 
242 & o0ns xGovés, O thou (who 
belongest to) a dear land. The possessive 
. can thus be used, without a subst., 
just as the gen. of origin (a special form 
of the possessive) is so used, Ans. 379 © 
Séornvos | xal Svorivov rarpés. We can- 
not well repeat wat with & pidns xdords, 
because, though classical idiom allowed 
waides ‘ENAHrvw, it would hardly allow 
waits 'ENAddos in the fig. sense, ‘a son of 
Greece.’ That would mean rather, ‘2 boy 
belonging to Greece’ (cp. ‘E\\ddos vea- 
was, Eur. J. 4.52). It seems needless to 
write &’« piAns xGovds. 
243 f. Opiupa AvxopsySous, because 
,the infant Neoptolemus was left to the care 
of his maternal grandfather, Lycomedes 
staas n.), after his father had gone to 
roy. Cp. Z/ 19. 326 (Achilles speaks) 
8s Zatpy por Em rpdpera plros vids. 
In O. Z. 1143 Opéupa = ‘foster-son.’— 
ood (causal dat.), mission, errand : 
O. C. 358 ris o° é&per olxoder orédos 5— 
¢3...yHv. The usual dative would 
be awkward here, on account of rim oré- 
Aw: and the acc. is warranted by the 
analogy of xaréyw yijv 15 = xardxw eis yijy 


J. Ss IV: 


(221 n.): cp. 355 f. In Polyb. 2. 9. 2 
pépos 3é re (rar AéuBwy) rpocécyxe Tov 'Exc- 
Sapsiaw Auéva, Bekker is probably nght 
in adding wpdés before rév.—After viv a 
comma seems better than a note of in- 
terrogation: cp. ris wéev els, etc. (220 


n.). 

245 &€'TXlov ro. 84 «.7.X. Here ro 
= ‘you must know,’ and 8 =‘then’ (s.¢., 
‘since you ask me’). The effect of the 
particles (which could be properly repre- 
sented only by voice and manner) is to 

ive an easy, ready tone to the answer. 

p- n. on O. 7. 1171 (though the tone 
there is somewhat different) celvov yé ro 
8} wais éxAyie9’. Burges thinks that toe 
Sy, without a preceding ‘ye, is strange, 
and conjectures "yd $3. But rol and 34 
have each their proper force, which does 
not depend on ye: and here 2 ye before 
roc would have over-emphasised TAlov. 

246 £. ov ydp if Hh y': (How can 
you be coming from Troy ?),—for you cer- 
tainly did not go there with us at first. 
For this use of od yap 34...ye in rejecting 
an alternative supposition, see 0. C. rro 
sR order o ae words —— 

us to join kar’ dpxry Tov... : 
eo: Plat. lege 6648 xar’ dpxds ray dé- 
yur. Then 7o8a vavSdrys (cep. 1027) 
hyip (dat. of interest)=‘sailedst in our 
fleet.’ But it would also be possible to 
join vavfarns with rod orddou (partitive 
gen., cp. 73), taking xar’ apy» as =m ‘ori- 
ginally.’ 
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NE. 7 yap peréoxes Kai ov Tovde Tov mdvov; 
OI. w rékvov, ov yap olaOa p ovrw’ eivopas ; 
NE. was yap Kdrowd’ ov y' eldov ovderamote ; 250 
®]. ovd ovo’ ap ovdé tav éuav Kaxwv xdéos 
yo9ov mor’ ovder, ols éya Swwhhupny ; . 
NE. os pndev eiddr icf p’ av amceapeis. .. 
OI. @ TAN éyw poxOnpds, @ muxpos Oeois, 


ov unde K\Anday wd Eyxovros oiKxade 


to 
(ST) 
(oi) 


pnd “EdAddos yas pydapov SiunrOé *rw- 

GAN’ of pev exBadovres avoriws cue 

yetwou oty exovres, 7 8 eun vocos 

det réOnre Kame peilov Epyerat. 

@ Téxvoy, w Tat matpos €€ “Axtddews, 260 


uss. have ov yap without 37. 249 oicéd uw’ L: oledd y’ r. 250 Gy 4’) 7’ 
was omitted by Triclinius. Hence it is absent from T, and from other Triclinian 
Mss., as R; also from the ed. of Turnebus, who followed T (see O. C., Introd., 
p- liv.). The Aldine, based on A, retains +’, and so Brunck. 251 003’ dSvop’ 
ovde L, with most of the later Mss.: ovd’ odvox’ A. Erfurdt’s insertion of dp’ has 


248 7 ydp in eager question: 322, 
654, O. C. 64.—wévov, of warfare, the 
peculiarly Homeric use (as //. 11. 601 
eicopdwy xovoy alrvy lind re Saxpuseroay), 
also freq. in Herod. (9. 27 év rows Tpwi- 
Koias wévou.): cp. Eur. Cycl. 107 €& 
"TXlov re kar Tpwixwr worwy. 

249 £ ov yap...; As in # ydp (248) 
and was ydp (250), the ydp marks sur- 
prise (‘your words are strange,—/or...’ 
etc.).—oloGa xdro8’, as Ant. 1063 f. 
toh...cara6: Bl. 922 HA. ov« ole 8’ oro 
xis 008’ Gro. yroduns dépa. XP. wis 3’ 
oun byw xdro.d’ a vy’ elder duparis;— 
wos...naTros ; ‘how do I know?’='‘of 
course I do not know.’ This form is 
more emphatic, because more direct, than 
wis ay on (or elSelnr), or wis Euedror 
eidévac; But it is rare except in affirmation 
(t.¢., with was o¥...), asin £/. 1¢.; Xen. 
Ocecon. 18 § 3 rovro pév olafa...rl 3’ ovx, 
Edny éyu, ola; See, however, Her. 1. 75 
cus yap...&éBncay abréy; (=‘how cas 
they have crossed the river?’). 

2612. Svop dp’ is better than dvopud 7’ 
(cp. fr. 315 vpets wey ovx dp’ fore rdp 
TIpounGéa;), The variant 003’ odvop’ 
might seem to favour ov rovvop’, but the 
latter (without dpa) would be too abrupt: 
ov8" is clearly genuine. More probably 
odvonx’ (2 form unknown to Tragedy) 


was merely a late attempt tu mend the 
metre.—Ph. here asks, in effect: ‘Find- 
ing me, a lonely sufferer, here in Lemnos, 
cannot you guess who I am?’—and the 
youth answers, No. This is quite con- 
sistent with 261, where Ph. assumes that 
his name, Actas crane baa = a 
py asa . Neoptolemus might have hea 
of him as possessing the bow of Heracles 
(262), and yet not have heard of him as 
suffering on Lemnos. We could not join 
évouxa, a8='mention,’ with caxwr.—SwdA- 
Adpny, all these ten years, while my former 
comrades have been active at Troy. 

258 (ct pe os pndiv elScr’, rest 
assured that I know nothing. os marks 
the mental | gpm of view (‘regard me in 
the light of one who knows nothing’): 
distinguish this use of it from that in 117 
(n.). pnde is generic (170 n.), not due 
to the imperat.: cp. 415; Ant. 1063 ws 
uh ‘prodjeur lo8 riw éuny dpéva. For 
és cp. also below, 567: O. 7. 848. 

254 w6AN adv., ‘very’: O.C. rs14n. 
—mixpos: schol. éxdpés. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 
955 (a soothsayer) mw pdr exOpd onurwas 
roxy, | wexpds xaOéorny’ ols a» olwvocKo- 
wy, ‘odious.’ Hence the conject. ervyvos 
(Nauck) is wholly needless. The active 
sense, ‘hostile,’ is more freq., as it. 1359 


viv dir: xadics wixpol. 
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NE. Hadst thou, indeed, a part in that emprise? 

PH. O my son, then thou know’st not who is before thee ? 

NE. How should I know one whom I have never seen 
before ? 

PH. Then thou hast not even heard my name, or any 


rumour of those miseries by which I was perishing ? 

NE. Be assured that I know nothing of what thou askest. 

Piz. O wretched indeed that I am, O abhorred of heaven, 
that no word of this my plight should have won its way to 
my home, of to any home of Greeks! No, the men who 
wickedly cast me out keep their secret and laugh, while my 
plague still rejoices in its strength, and grows to more! 

OQ my = son, boy whose father was Achilles, 
been generally approved. Bothe conj. 008° droud +’: Martin, ob rotvop’: Blaydes, 
ovd’ Svouza rovpor od’ éuavy xaxiv KXéos. 253 d»cropeis] dy» istopeia L. 
288 £. Nauck brackets wd’ fyovros...yijs, so as to leave one v., ov made KrAnduy 


pnéawod &9ACE wov.—For und’ ‘EXAados, Herm. reads 478’ ‘EdAddos, with the Aldine. 
—For rov, Blaydes gives rw (conjecturing also zndapot...rot). For &\0¢ rev, Nauck 





255, oF pnd x.7.X., 2 man of whom 
no report (the generic 44, 170n.).—ofkaSe, 
to Malis (4 n.),—where the tidings would 
have had a special interest: pnd ‘EAd- 
Sos yns prdapod, nor in any part of Hel- 
las (for the gen., cp. 204 rpde rérwyr n.). 
As Neoptolemus is coming from Troy, 
the words have more force if we suppose 
the poet to use ‘EA)ds in the larger sense 
which was so familiar in his own day,— 
as including all lands inhabited by Greeks. 
Thus the "Eds of Her. comprises Ionia 
(1. 92) and Sicily (7. 157); and Soph. 
himself (77. 1060) has 068’ ‘EdXds ofr’ 
dy\wooos. The thought will then be, 
‘he had not heard of me from the main- 
land of Greece before he left Scyros; nor 
has he heard of me, since he has been at 
Troy, from any part of the Greek world.’ 
It is no objection, of course, that the Ho- 
meric poems do not recognise the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor; the Attic drama 
was not careful in such matters. Even, 
however, if we restricted 'EX\ddos +s to 
Greece Proper, it would still be natural 
that Ph. should say, ‘neither to Malis, 
nor to any part of Greece.’ Nauck, thus 
limiting ‘E\Ads, pronounces the distinction 
unmeaning; he further objects to 38” tyov- 
tog (because Ph. means that, not merely 
his plight, but his existence, is unknown) ; 
and therefore rejects wd’ Exovros ofxade | 
pnd’ ‘EdAados +ijs.—pnSapod need not be 
changed to pndapot: cp. O. C. 1019 6808 
798 éxet (=éxeice): LL. 1099 b8erropod- 


wey &v0a, ( = of) xpysoner.—tre should prob. 
be read instead of wov. The long lapse 
of time imagined renders rw forcible ; 
while rou could mean only, ‘I ween’; it 
could not go with undayod as=‘to no 
place whatsoever.’ In O.C. 1370, where 
qe is certain, L has wov from the first 
hand. In fr. 467, again, Aéyp yap FAxos 
ovder odd wou ruxety, the correction rw 
(Dindorf) is clearly right. 

258 f. aty’ txovres, t.¢., saying no- 
thing about Ph.’s fate, but allowing it to 
pass out of men’s minds. Cp. 4%. 954 4 
pa xeawwray Oupdy épuBplte wodtrras 
dtp, | yer dé rotcde pawoudres Axecry | 
mohuv yéAwra.—rdOnde: Zl. 260 (7fuara) 
OddXNovra waGdr\(oy 4 Karagd épu.— 
xdwl peifow Upyerac: cp. O. 7. 638 (ov) na 
rd pndew Gros els péy olcere; Thuc. 1. 
118 82 éwl péya éxwpncar dwwdwews: 4. 
117 éxt peifor xwphoavros abros (when he 
had made further progress). 

260 ff. ¢€: cp. g10: Ant. 193 ral- 
Surv rwv dw’ Oldlrov, n.—88° de bye vor 
(ethic dat.) xeivos: cp. Zl. 665 de ca 
xelvn wdpa: O. C. 138 58’ éxeivos éyw, n.— 
wAves, pres., knowest by hearsay: cp. 
591: O. 7. 303 el xal uh xdves Tew dyye- 
Awe: O. C. 792 Sowrep eax cagecrépwy 
K\tw.—rav “Hp...drdev: the bow given 
by Apollo to Heracles, and by him to 
Ph., as a2 reward for kindling the pyre 
on Oeta: Z- 198 n., 670 n.—Seowdrny: 
cp. Aesch. 74. 27 rowwvde decrérys pav- 
revypdruv, So dominus. 
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LAN) vw? » , “ a v4 » 
a8 ey’ eyo cot Ketvos, dv Kdvas tows 
a“ » ¢ 
trav “Hpakdetwy ovra Serndrny om)uyr, 
ry “a a 
6 tov Ilotavros wats PidoxryATHs, Ov ot 


durgot otparryot 
) eppupay aioypw 
voow Katapbivorra, 
arynyer 


ct 


xe Kedaddnvey avat 
@s wo epnuov, aypia 


éxiSvns dypiy yapdypart: 


“ t >» 9» o 2 s 
fuv 7 me exewor, mat, mpobevres evOdde 
» ta) 
@XoVT Epnpov, vik’ éx THs TovTias 


Xpvons Karéoyov — vavBatn oTodw. 


Ld 
TOT aopevot p ws el 
4 t > > » iad ? 
evoovr ém axtTyns év 
Aurovres @xovF, ofa 


€ @ vd ‘ o “ ~ 
pak mpoGevtes Bata Kai te Kat Bopas 


erapéednpa opixkpov, of avrois TUxoL. 


roposes dinvder, or SHA0e yijs. 


con). dé 


265 
*rys avdpopOopou 
270 
ov é€x ro\\ov oaou 
karnpeper *zérpa, 
dutit Svopdpw 
275 


264—269 R. Prinz, suspecting an interpola- 
tion, would reduce these six vv. to three, viz., dicot orparzyol...dy 
xapayuart | Eppyar alcxpws, pyle’ ex ris 

j. d6Niq. 266 rijs is due to J. Auratus (who proposed derdpogObpou): riod’ 


af | wXryévr’... 


worrias | . 368 dypig}] Wakefield 





268 f. dy of: for the art. at the end 
of the v., see on Ant. 409 7) xareixe Top | 
véxuy.— xo tjvev dvag: cp. Ji. 2. 
631 avrap Odvoceds Hye KegadAjvas pe- 
vyadvuous: who are there described as 
inhabiti Ithaca, Zacynthus, Samos 
(=Cephallenia, first so called in Her. 
g- 28), and other islands off the coast of 
Acarnania, as well as part of the main- 
land itself. So Od. 24. 378 (Laertes) Ke- 
gadrA}vecow dydocwr. Buttmann thinks 
that both here and in 791 (& éve KegadArjp) 
the name is used scornfully. Its Homeric 
associations, at least, are honourable (cp. 
Ll. 4. 330, KepadrAfvav dugi orixes ovx 
d\awadval). To assume that the Ce- 
erg were despised because the 

aphii, their neighbours, were pirates 
(Od. 15. 427), seems a little unfair to 
them. But it is very likely that the name 
is used, if not with scorn, yet with a tone 
of dislike,—‘ king of those crafty island- 
ers.’ The Athenians had experienced 
the skill of Cephallenians in laying a 
deadly atabascada (Thuc. 2. 33). 

2665 dypiq is followed by aypl» in 
267. The effect is certainly unpleasing. 
But with regard to such repetitions it 


must always be remembered that ancient 
poetry was far less fastidious than moder: 
see n. on 88 (xpdocew). On the other 
hand, Eustathius, the witness for dovle 
in 267 (cp. cr. n.), was frequently loose in 
citation: see Avst., append., p. 249. The 
recurrence of Iprnpov in 269 offends less, 
bat is noteworthy. It is not surprising 
that interpolation should have been sus- 

ed. ree views have been held. 
Pi) Prine would reduce vv. 264—269 to 
three (see crit. note). This reconstruc- 
tion is too violent to be probable. (2) 
Nauck would omit the words fpnuor, 
dypla | récm xarapOlvovra. But fdr F 
in 268 confirms pécy: it could not refer 
to éxidvns. And fv» ¢@ would hardly have 
become fb» %. (3) A. Jacob proposed to 
omit vv. 268—7o. is would obviate 
the repetition of fpnyor, and of gxorr’ 
(273); but it would also suppress the 
notice of C ; which, however, Ph. 
would naturally mention, as he supposes 
that the whole story is new to the youth. 
I believe that there has been no interpo- 
lation, though Soph. has written with 
some verbal negligence. ied sans of 
vv. 264—267 is the putting ashore (&- 
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behold, I am he of whom haply thou hast heard as lord of the 
bow of Heracles,—I am the son of Poeas, Philoctetes, whom the 
two chieftains and the Cephallenian king foully cast upon this 
solitude, when I was wasting with a fierce disease, stricken 
down by the furious bite of the destroying serpent; with that 
plague for sole companion, O my son, those men put me out 
here, and were gone,—when from sea-girt Chrysé they touched 
at this coast with their fleet. Glad, then, when they saw me 
asleep—after much tossing on the waves—in the shelter of a 
cave upon the shore, they abandoned me,—first putting out a 
few rags,—good enough for such a wretch,—and a scanty dole 
of food withal:—may Heaven give them the like! 


uss. The conject. of Musgrave, rd’ (to agree with vécy), is received by Seyffert. 
267 dypiy MSS.: gowly Schneidewin, from Eustath. Opssc. 324, 60 7d rhs éxldvns 


Gdvioy xdpayua. 
MSS.: Agyevow Dindorf. 


268 rpofévres] Tournier conj. rpoddvres. 
272 wrérpg Blaydes: wrérpy Mss. 


271 dopern 





pwar): that of 268—270, the desertion 
(@xorr’). . ; 

266 f. is...é(6vns, that which 
guards Chrysé’s shrine (1327). The defi- 
nite art. is sufficiently natural, as Ph. is 
following the train of his own memories, 
—even if he supposes that N. has not 
heard of the &dva before (cp. 255).— 
xapdypans, the rent left by the t’s 
bite: cp. Anacreontes 26 wupos xdpay’ 
(brand of fire,—on horses): (Eur Rhes. 
73 vwrov xapaxdeis (wounded). 

268 #%. ftw qf, referring to récqy,-— 
‘in company with’ it,=9 éwdera, cp. 
1022: O. 7. 17 ove yhpg Bapeis.—Gxovr’ 
would probably follow , but gains 
emphasis by coming first; for the irregu- 
eke covdaa Sateea the mall lei 
—ris s the small i 
" near Lemnos (see n. on 8 ff., and Introd.). 

xatioyov: 221 n. 

271 £ because they could 
now slip away without being vexed by 
his entreaties and reproaches. The word 
adds an effective touch to the picture of 
their heartlessness. Dindorf’s v 
(received by Nauck and Blaydes) 1s far 


weaker; nor is it suitable. In Lys. or. 1 
§ 13 éxd@evder dopevos means, ‘I gladly 
west fo sleep’ (inchoative imperf.). Here, 


however, dopevoy etdorra would mean, 
not ‘gladly going to sleep,’ but ‘gladly 
sleeping,’ —as though with conscious 
satisfaction. —ise woAdXow oddov, after the 


rough passage from the islet of Chrysé to 
Lemnos (see on 8 ff.). Cp. Ant. 150 éx 
...Woreuwy: 15, 163 woA\y odry ceicay- 
Tes. 
karnpepel, roofed over, #.¢., here, 
over-arching,—forming a cave; cp. Anté. 
885 n.—wérpq, ‘a rock,’ is a necessary 
correction of wérpe, ‘a stone.’ grérpos is 
never used in the larger sense, nor could 
the epithet here justify such a use. Cp. 
Xen. An. 4. 3. 11 @» wérpg drrpu- 
See: but 23. 7. 12 oddels rérpos (2.4., 
none of the Méo: mentioned in § 10) dvw- 
Ger 4éxXOn. 

278 ff. ola, adv., zu, cp. 293, O. 7: 
751: etl Svopspe, as for some poor 
wretch, some beggar, for whom their 
least gifts were good enough. Cp. Ar. 
Ach. 424 OX’ F Dcdoerhrov ra rob wre- 
X00 Adyes; (sc. pdxy). Not, ‘rags such 
as my wretched state required’ (2.¢. for 
dressing his wound, cp. 39).—«al r. kal: 
cp. 308: fr. 304 xal 34 7: xal wapeixna Tay 
dpruudrwy: Thuc. 1. 107 xal me (adv.) 
cal rol Shuov xarahicews vroylg: id. 2. 
17 wal rs xal [IvOcxo8 payrelov dxporedad- 
rv: Pind. O. x. 28 wal wrod re (adv.) xai 
Bporay paris x.7.\.—PBopas: to avoid the 
pollution of directly causing his death by 
starvation: cp. on Ant. 775 popBis roc- 
ofroy ws Ayor pbvow mpodeis.—ol’ abtrots 
TVX: cp. 315: Xen. An. 3. 2. 3 olopas 

np ay nuas roavra waGeiy ola rovs éx- 
Opovs of Geol rojo aay, 
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a 4 id o 9 
ov 54, tékvov, trotav p 


o> ¢@ a 
avdorgow Soxets 


> ~ , ] y 6 . 
avrav BeBdrav é€& vrvov arnvat TCTE; 
~ ~ Ud 
mow éxdakpica, Tot aou.@eat KaKd ; 

ec a a “~ a » 9 rd 
OpwrTa pmev vaus, as Exwy évavoTodour, 

td 4 » t ] 2073 

aacas BeBicas, avdpa & ovdev’ evromor, 280 

“\ ovx OaTIs dpKéceser, ovd OTs voOmoU 


KGLVYOVTL OV 


iro’ mavra O€ oKOTTOY 


nupioKoy ovdey Any avagas mapor, 
? 
tovrou Sé trod\Any evudperayv, w TéKvor. 


6 pev xpdvos by dia 


Ovov mpouvBatve p01, 285 


Kade. tt Baia 77d vo oTéyy povoy 
SiaxoveioPar yaorpi péev Ta TUpdopa 


276 ov 34) Kvicala conj. o5 &: Blaydes writes xal uh». 278 Burges conj. rot’ 
ov daxpioa; rota 3’ ofudtac kaxd; (roid wm’ oiuwtarr.) For xaxd Nauck conj. parny. 
281 yécou L, with most of the MsS.: »écov or vécy r. 282 cvuSddAro L, with 
the first > partly erased, and AAdBoro written above by S. 288 eipicxoy L: cp. 
288. 285 xpbvos 8) A: xpévos ody L. Wecklein conj. xpévos vuy.—dia 





276 £. ov & (which has been need- 
meend altered, see cr. n.) bas nay earnest 
appeal: ‘try to imagine for yourself what 
I felt.".—dvderaciy, cogn. acc. with 
Grijvas as=dvacrivat (cp. O. 7. 50 ordy- 
res 7’ és dp0dy). 

278 ol’ ixBSaxpica: (Sdxpuva): cp. 
Eur. PA. 1344 wor’ éxdaxpical y’ (burst 
into tears).—ot’ dawroipegar kaxd, ‘what 
woes I lamented.’ This version is recom- 
mended (a) by the fact that the following 
verses develope a picture of the caxd :_{6) 
by the ordinary use of drowudfew with an 
acc. of the object deplored, as Ant. 1224: 
Eur. Afed. 31: Ak. 635, 768: Aesch. f. 
134- But another version is also possible : 
‘shrieked out 7 hes. Here, how- 
ever, he is speaking rather of his misery 
than of his resentment. 

279 £. dpavra vais pay BeBioas, Avdpa 
Stx.r.d.: cp. 1136 dpaw wer aloxpds ard- 
Tas, be itd rot seas poe 
passages the e 0 is due 
to the writer having be as if he in- 
tended to repeat the partic. of dpdw: as 
here, dpavra yey vais...dparra 5é¢ dydpa 
(O. 7. 25 POlvouca pév...pOlvovea 3S’, n.). 
Cp. 4%. 372 ff., n. 

281 ot is equivalent to a repetition 
of oddéa. For Serie dpxdoeuy, cp. 693 f. 
wap’ @...drox\atceer (where, as here, the 
sentence is negative). Eur. /. 7. 588 ff. 
Wddva vip elxov Saris "Apybder podiw | els 
Apyes ai&ts ras duds émcorodds | due. 
And in a positive sentence, Soph. 77. 903 


xptyao’ éauriw tyda wh ris elolia:@ The 


relative clause with the optative is, in such 
instances, virtually a fi use (as here, 
‘no one 4 help’).” f such an 
optative, tic the fut. 


ind., even after: secondary tense; as if 
here we had ovxy Joris dpxéca: eg. Xen. 
-H. 2. 3. 2 ete Ty Bhuw Tpidxovra dydpas 
ér\doar, of “rous warplous vduous avyypda- 
Yours. - 
” The origin of this use of the optative is 
disputed. (1) According to one view, it 
is an extension of the deliberative use. 
From the direct question, ris dpxécy; 
comes the indirect drep@ Sor: dpxdoy: 
and, after a secondary tense, #répouy 
boris dpxéocer, (Xen. H. 7. 4. 39 #répa 
& tt xphcaro try wpdyuar..) In oddéva 
elxow Goris dpxécaew the interrogative 
sense of dors has passed into a purely 
relative sense, and the clause has become 
final. For this view, see A. Sidgwick in 
Classical Review, vol. V. p. 148, 1891. 
(2) Others hold that this optative is 
simply 2 potential, equivalent to the 
optative with dv. Prof. W. G. Hale, 
after a full discussion, decides for this 
view: see Transactions of American 
1: Assoc, vol. XXIV. pp. 156—205, 
1894. 
yorou Kduvorrs oudAdBoro, put a 
helping hand to the disease, s«., help 
to lighten its burden, for me in my 
suffering. As AauSdroual rvos=to lay 
hold on a thing, so cv\\auSdvopnai ruvds 
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- Think now, my son, think what a waking was mine, when 
they had gone, and I rose from sleep that day | What bitter 
tears started from mine eyes,—what miseries were those that I 
bewailed when I saw that the ships with which I had sailed 
were all gone, and that there was no man in the place,—not one 


to_help, not one to_ease the burden of the sickness that vexed 
me,—when, looking all around, I could find no provision, save 
for anguish—but of that a plenteous stoge,-my son! 

So time went on for me, senscncby cont and, alone in 
this narrow house, I was fain to mect each want by mine own 


xpsvov) Nauck conj. da wévov. 
wpovBawdé pot. 


service. For hunger’s needs 


Blaydes writes, 6 pe» xpdvou wovs 8h Bpadds 
286 xdde rt] Wecklein gives &e: re (ed. 1881). 


In his drs 


Soph. emend. (1 569) he proposed xel 54 re Basa 798’ Uwo oréyy pw’ Ede. (omitting udvo8). 
Bay L. 


—faug x: 


rivc=zto lay hold on it along with another 
erson; i.¢., to help him with it. Eur. 
Aled. 945 ouddAtwouas 8@ rov8é cor Kdyw 
wovov. Thuc. 4. 47 § 2 EweddBovro be 
Tov Trocovrou ovy Kora, they mainly con- 
tributed to sucha result. Cp. id.4.10§1 
of Evvapduevoe ToUse TOU Kuddvov.—tdavTa 
8t exorayv: dé here=dAdd: Ant. 85 n. 

288 f wit dviacda:: for the absence 
of the art., cp. O. C. 608 n.: Antiphanes 
fr. incert. 51 xaradeiwed’ ovdéw Erepow 7 
TeOvnxéva:, wapdv: cp. El. osg wdpeore 
pev ordves | ... | wdperrs 8 ddyety. Mus- 

ve cp. Hor. Saf. 2. 5. 68 tnvenietque 
Nil sibi legatum er plorare stisques 
—«papeay, ease (704), hence, abundance. 
Cp. Aesch. fr. 337 xodrw ris "Axralus’ 
LOnpos hyudpa | xevdv, wbvou rAourovrr’, 
Erepyer olxade. The author of the ‘Let- 
ters of Phalaris’ had this passage in mind, 
Ep. 33 (Schaefer) édjr\woey cre wdvrww 
évdeais éoré rrtw Aoi cal @é8ou° Tovrwr 
3¢ (cp. revrow 68 here] dds xal Nay eb- 
pocpeww [v. J. everopety). 

285 6 padv xpdvos 81 8d xpdvov x.7.A. 
The text has been boldly altered by some 
editors (see cr. n.), in order to get rid of 
3a xpévou: but the iteration is itself a 
proof of soundness. Such iteration is con- 
stantly employed in expressing a succes- 
sion of seasons or periods; ‘day by day,’ 
Eros eis Eros (Ant. 340), rap’ jap hudpa 
(48. 475), Mod. Gr. xpév0 o@ ypévo (‘year 
after year’), truditur dies die (Hor. Carm. 
2. 18. 1), etc. The phrase 8d xpdévov 
regularly means, ‘a/fer an interval of 
time’: cp. 758: Lys. or. 1 § 12 dopévn 
pe dwpaxvia yxovra 6a xpdvou: Xen. Cyr. 
i. 4. 28 aw 3 xpdvov. So here, 6 
xXpoves mpolBad pow, time was ever 


287 ciudopa] I. G. Patakis conj. Eyuperpa: Nauck, mpdc- 


moving on for me, 8d xpévew, as (each) 
space OE time was left behind. (The 
‘each’ is implied in the imperfect mpod- 
Bave, which denotes not a single ad- 
vance, but a series of advances.) Sup- 
pose that the interval denoted by &a. 
xpévou is a month. ‘One month havin 
elapsed’ (éa xpéyovu—as each mont 
came to an end), ‘time kept moving on’ 
(¢.e. a new month began). Render, then, 
‘Time went on for me, season by season.’ 
Cp. Tennyson, £xock Arden: ‘Thus 
over Enoch’s early-silvering head | The 
sunny and rainy seasons came and went | 
Year after year.’—Ellendt, rightly starting 
from the sense of &4 xpévou as ‘after an 
interval,’ wrongly explains it here as 
simply ¢arde, ‘pausenweise’: #.¢. ‘time 
went on with many a pause’: as if, to 
Philoctetes, time seemed, at moments, 
to stand still. The error here consists 
in excepting the intervals denoted by 
6a xpdvov from the whole de- 
scribed by rpodBawe.—Not: ‘time kept 
moving on through time’: as if 4 xpévos 
were the moving point, while &4 xpévou 
denoted its course.—For wpovBatve, cp. 
Her. 3. §3 Tod xpévouv rpoBalvorros: Lys. 
or. 1 § 11 wpotdvros 32 rod xpévov. 

2862, xian. The sense of rr here 
is nearly &xacréy Ti, just as Tis sometimes 
=lxaorés ris (Thuc. 1. 40 Tous Eupudyous 
airéy ria xoddfew); a sense which the 
impf. a brings out, by implying suc- 
cessive needs at successive moments.— 

a, of size, as Aesch. Pers. 447 rior... 


schol. duaurg 
éfurnpereicdas. That the midd. would 
suggest, to an Attic ear, ‘serving oneself,’ 


ZOOOKAEOYS 


id ad? rd 4 % e 4 
rofov TOO e&nupioxe, Tas viroTTépous 


”  Baddov wedgias’ mapds Sé Tov’, 6 pot Bador 


LY 
veUpoTTaons 
etAvouny, dv 
LAVOLTY, : 


a »@ 


GTpakros, autos ay TdAas 
SO RE . 
ornvoy efé\xwv moda 


290 


» ) a ‘ ae 

Mpos TOUT avs El T €det Te Kat morov AaBelw, 
Kai wou mayou xvbévros, ola yxeipare, 

, “ ae ee. vag , 
Evrov tt Opaugat, taur’ av éképrwy tahas 
éunyavapny elra wip dy ov Tap, _ 295 
GN’ év{métpooe mérpov éxrpiBwev pods 

a 


edn’ 


a a ? —_—> 2 
avtov dws, 0 Kat owler p aéi. 


oixounern yap ouy oréyn trupos pera 
v mdvr éxmopile. mAnv to pn vorew eye. 
> “a a” 
dep, @ TéKVov, vuy Kal TO THS VyTOU paOys. 300 


dopa. 288 étedpoxe r: eipoxe L. 


290 The schol. on 702 substitutes roe» 


for rd\as in quoting this verse: but he also omits avrvos, thus showing how carelessly 


he quoted. 
&rpaxros): déornvoy Canter. 


291 ddornvos MSS. (so, too, the schol. on 702, and Suidas sv. 
292 «pds ror’ dx- ef +’ &e] L has a 


int after 


w6éa in 291, but none after rpds rotr’ dy. And so Wakefield would write, dda. | 


apds rolr’ dy ef w’ [for ef r’] Ede. 


may be inferred from Plat. Legy. 763 A 
dcaxovolwrés re Kal dtaxovovperco: éaurois, 
‘serving (the State), and serving them- 
selves’ i= Ar. Ach. 1017 abry dcaxovei- 
rat), In later Greek, however, the midd. 
is sometimes no more than the act.; ¢.g. 
Lucian PAdlops. 35 Seis Sanpére xal 
Sinxovetro hyuiy. ‘ . 

288 ‘rorripovs is perh. meant here 
to suggest ‘shy’ (and therefore hard to 
shoot); for the word often implies ‘taking 
wing’: cp. Eur. Aelen. 1236 pedings vei- 
xos 7d ody, Irw 8° bwxbwrrepov: id. fr. 420. 4 
trérrepos 5 5 xdolros. So Ai. 139 wé- 
PbAnuc, | rryvfs ws dupa wedeias. 

2890 £. & pow Bddor: for the optat. re- 
ferring to an indefinite number of acts in 
past time, cp. Lys. or. 33 § 3 ods re déev- 
plonxouu Aexehéwy, éxruvOaxrduny: Xen. Cyr. 
5. 3- 85 ous per [dot,...hpwra. 

‘with drawn string,’ 1.¢., 
‘drawn back along with the string.’ The 
epithet pictures the moment of taking 
aim, and thus suggests, though it does 
not literally express, the idea, ‘sped from 
the string. Not, ‘drawing the string 
back’ (by the pressure of the notch). 
Cp. Ant, 1216 dppdv...Boowadh, an 


opening made by d ng stones away; 
Chere the adj. implies Abu éoracpivwr, 
as here the adj. implies dwd vrevpas 
éoxacudrns. 


Blaydes gives, xpds rofr’ dy. 


elr’ &8e: x.7.d., with 


drpaxros. If the d be for dum (as 
Curtius suggests, comparing 4-Sohos, 
cloak), the word meant, ‘ what turns (rper) 
round’; hence (1) 2 aaa then (2) shaft, 
arrow: Zr. 714: Thuc. 4. 40 § 2, where 
2 Laconian uses it, and Thuc. explains it 
by rev dieréy. Aesch. adds the qualifying 
epithet rogixgp (fr. 139).—adrés, having 
no dog to fetch it. 

291 £. edAvopny (cp. 702), ‘crawl’; 
cp. Plat. 7im.92 A dmroda...xal Averdpera 
¢wi yfis. The word suggests that each 
step with the sound foot is followed by 2 
slight halt, while the other foot is dragged 
after it. Thus the notion is different from 
that of efAlrodes (Bots), where a ‘rolling’ 
gait is meant. Cp. on 163. A cornelian 
intaglio in the Berlin collection shows 
Philoctetes thus eAvéueos, with the help 
of a stick in his left hand, while the right 
holds his bow and quiver; the left foot is 
the wounded one. (Milani, Mito di Filot- 
tele p. 78: see Introd.) It is clear from 
21s (rralwy) and 894 (dp0ace) that the 
poet imagines him as striving to walk 
erect, not as si Erb prone, with 
the knee of the sound leg against the 
ground.—dy with the éterative impf. in 
apodosis, after optat. in protasis, as oft.: 
cp. Isocr. or. 6 § §2 rdw wapedObora xpévor, 
e...efs ubvos Aaxedazpovinw Bondhacecer, 
vwd wdyrur ay wuodoyetro (‘it used to be 


* 
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this bow provided, bringing down the winged doves and, what- 
ever my string-sped-shaft might strike, I, hapless one, would 
crawl to it myself, trailing my wretched foot just so far; or if, 
again, water had to be fetched,—or if (when the frost was out, 
perchance, as oft in winter) a bit of firewood had to be broken, 
—I would creep forth, poor wretch, and manage it. Then fire 
would be lacking; but by rubbing stone on stone I would at 
last draw forth the hidden spark ; and this it is that keeps life in 
me from day to day. Indeed, a roof over my head, and fire 
therewith, gives all that I want—save release from my disease. 
Come now, my son, thou must learn what manner of isle this is. 


a point (and not merely a comma) after Opaioa: in 294. 293 Nauck would delete 
this v., and read Evdoe re for EvAov Ti in 294. 296 éxrpiBwy A: éxONBwv L, with 
Tp written over Ot by the first corrector (S). A few of the later ass. (L?, Vat. b, K) 
have éx@MSwe, but most of them agree with A. Blaydes conj. évrpiBwy, or ay 
rpipuy. 299 éué) Nauck conj. re: Gernhard, rua: Blaydes, uéeow: Burges, 
(for vocety dud) vow woveiy. B00 16 ris y7}cov] Linwood con). 7a Tis vjcov.— 
pdbye L, with A and most of the others. udée (R, V*°) may have been a mere 
conjecture; T and a few more have ud@os. Burges, Nauck, Wecklein and Cavallin 





allowed’) wapad rovroy yerdaGar rh» ow- 
tnplay auras. Cp. 294 {.—Sveryyvov, as 
1377 Svorqvy wodi.—eAxev: cp. Eur. 
Phoen. 303 y70¢ Tpopepay Eixw wodos Bdow. 
—1pds rotr dy: for the tition of dy, 

- 223 n.: that of xpdés rovro emphasises 
the limit of the painful effort. 

293 £ wdyov x : cp. Zr. 85 
xéxuras yécos, ‘hath spread abroad 
(through his frame). Attius, Prometheus 
fr. 1 profusus gelus. Psalm cxlvii. 16: 
*He giveth snow like wool: he scattereth 
the hoar-frost like ashes. He casteth 
forth his ice like morsels.’—ola : 273 n.— 
Nauck would delete this verse, because it 
is unreasonable that the hero should delay 

oviding himself with firewood until the 

t has set in.—£€¢Aow m. Lemnos is 
now almost devoid of wood, save for 2 
few plane-trees in the water-courses, and 
2 little undergrowth.—For dv with itera- 
tive impf., cp. on 291 f. 

296 £. lv wétpowr witpov. For the 
change of quantity, cp. 827 (xve): 0. C. 
442 ol roO warpds Ty: warpl: 15. 883 dp’ 
oxy OBas rds’ ;—OBpis: Ant. 1310 f. Sel- 
Naios...—Teralg: E/. 148 ad "Iruv, alér 
“*Irur dd\opdperat.—ixtrp(Boy, rubbing hard 
(éx==‘thoroughly,’ g.c. till the spark comes). 
The 2, /. éx@A(Beummould mean, ‘pressing’ 
or ‘squeezing,’ and is unsuitable. Cp. 
Xen. Cyr. 2.2.15 & ye cod wrip...pgor dp 
vis dxrplpeae 4 yéd\wra étaydyaro. The 
use of two stones would suggest concussion 


@ 


rather than friction. The Eskimos kindle 
fire by striking a piece of iron pyrites 
with a piece of quartz (instead of flint); 
the Alaskans of North America, and the 
Aleutian islanders (in the North Pacific), 
use two pieces of quartz, smeared with 
native sulphur. (M. Elie Reclus, in 
Encycl. Brit., art. ‘Fire.’) terplBov 
might, however, cover the case of a slant- 
ing or scraping blow. In Lucian Ver. 
Hist. 1. 32 7a Tupeta ourtplyarres refers to 
rubbing sticks together. * adavroy 
ws, made the invisible light visible, :.¢. 
rew the spark forth from its hiding 
place in the stone. Cp. 48. 647 (Time) 
gta 7 43nXa cal davévra xpiwrrera, 
Blaydes compares Synesius Zp. 138 owe 
O5jpa Kexpuppévoy xal ayarupra NavOdrey. 
Verg. G. 1. 13§ Ut silicts vents abstrusum 
extuderet ignem.—ddavroy could hardly 
be, ‘darely seen,’ as if the sense were that 
the feeble spark instantly vanished again. 
298 £. olxoupdyyn yap oty, ‘for zx- 
deed...’: cp. Ant. 489 n- Remark od» 
in the thesis of the 3rd foot; so 37 (0.C. 
23), and even wep (15. 896).—ésé has been 
suspected. But it serves to qualify the 
general sentiment by a reference to his 
special circumstances:—‘shelter and fire 
give all that a man needs—except, in 
wty case, health.’ 
B00 oépe...nd@ys, L’s reading, pre- 
sents an unexampled construction. tise. 
where the subjunctive after ¢épe occurs 
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4 a (4 b a € rd 
Tavtn meddle. vauBarns ovdeis Exav: 
ov yap Tis Oppos eoTiv, ovd Grrot TéwY 
éLeurodnoe. Képdos, 7 fevaceras. 

» » 4Q2 € “A ~ o a 
oux €vOad’ ot mot Tota. oddporw Bpotav. 


o 9% > » ‘N a rd 
tdx’ ov Tis axwy Exxe: wohha yap Tade 


VT pakpe 


é 
P d 


> 
ovUTo’ p., OTav potwowy, w@ TéKVoV, Adyots 
~ ~ 
éleovot pév, Kat mov te Kat Bopas pépos 
mporédoaay oixtipavtes, 4 Twa oToAnV: 


éxewvo 8 ovdeis, qvix’ av prnaba, 


gwcai p és olKxous, GAN amdAAvpas TdAas 
» aQsd » ? 9 a“ “8 
Eros TOO On Séxaroy év Aww TE Kat 
a rd 4 + ) a o 
Kaxotot BooKwy thy adnddyov voaor. 
B THY adnpay 


are among those who adopt yudée. 
Herwerden sus 





only in the first person, sing., as 1452, Ar. 
Nub. 787 pép’ (dw: or plur., as id. Vesp. 
1316 Dépe vuv...Euyxwpjowuev. On the 
other hand, ¢ép’ eiré occurs eight times 
in Soph. (433: O. 7. 390, 536, 1142: 
Ant. £34: Zi. 310, 376: Tr. 890). In 
Her. 4. 127 Gépere, rovrous aveupéyres 
ovyxéey repacGe avrous, the and verb is 
imperat., not subj. If pédpe...udOys be 
retained, it can be defended only as an 
irregular equivalent for ¢épe...¢pdow or 
the like (cp. Her. 2. 14 ¢épe dé viv xal 
abrotos Alyvrriacs ws Exe ppdow). 
Several recent editors (see cr. n.) cut 
the knot by reading paGe. It is, however, 
improbable that, if pd@e had been the 
genuine reading giving so plain a con- 
struction—it would have been corrupted 


to the unparalleled pd@ys. A more at- 
tractive conjecture is Seyffert’s xav... 
patos. If xdy had once become cal (a 


most easy change), then pdSocg might 
have been altered to pa@ys by a post- 
classical corrector. For the optat. with 
dé» in courteous proposal or request, cp. 
674: El. 637 wdvos ay dn. - 

+d THs vicov, its case, condition: cp. 
Thue. 8. ovx ééxec pbvinor rd ris 
ddcyapxlas EverPar: Plat. Leggy. 712 D rd 
yap raw épbpuw...rupaymixdv...yéyove: id. 
Gorg. 450 C rd ris réxens: Eur. Ale. 785 
vd ris TUxms. Hence ta is a needless 
conjecture. 

302 f. ot ydp Tis Sppos iorlvy. The 


t this v.—-cudpoow] cudpoce L. 
ray’ de: Campbell, xar’ otv.—ris] rio L. 


Os 

id ® . o td 3 4 
yevoir av avOpatayv xpovw. 

Geren, 310 

Seyffert gives xay...uddors. 304 Bergk and 


806 rdx’ ov] Hermann conj. 
306 dy, omitted by the rst hand 


absence of a safe Spzos is compatible with 
the existence of Acuéves (936 n.); and Phi- 
loctetes knows only the coast near hi 
cave. If the Ziad calls Lemnos ¢iixriyuévy 
(21. 40), it also calls it duuxGadbeora (24. 
783), which was probably understood in 
antiquity as ‘inhospitable’ (pulyrups) ; 
though a modern view connects it with 
px, dulydn, (our wstst,) as= ‘smoky,’ t.c., 
volcanic. In the time of Sophocles, Lem- 
nos possessed two towns, —Hephaestia, on 
the N. coast, of which the site has lately 
been identified by Conze (Rese auf den 
Ag. Insein); and Myrina, now ro, 
on the W. coast. ere was once an 
excellent harbour at Hephaestia; there 
still is one at Kastro, the present seat of 
trade. G anchorage is also afforded 
by a deep bay on the N. coast (now ‘Pur- 
nia’), and by another on the s. (now 
*Mudros’). 

008’ Sto. xAdev: nor (is there a place), 
sailing to which, d&€eprroArjoe xipSos, a 
man shall sell off his wares at 2 profit. 
There is no durépor. The acc. xépdos 
seems to be ‘cognate’ (=«epSadday dep- 
wéAnoww), rather than objective (as if eur. 
meant, ‘achieve by trading’): cp. Her. 
r. £ éd€exoAnpévaw (Ion.) ogre cxeddo 
wdvraw: cp. Ant. 1036 ¢&nuré\quac n. 
(We cannot compare 7r. 92 16 7’ o | 
wpdocew...xépdos éuarodg, ‘brings in’ gain.) 
The subject to dfexroAjee: is res, easily 
supplied from vavBdrys (30%). 
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No mariner approaches it by choice; there is no anchorage; 
there is no sea-port where he can find a gainful market or a kindly 
welcome. This is not a place to which prudent men make voyages. 
Well, suppose that some one has put in against his will; such 
things ft happen in the long course of a man’s life. These 
visitors, when they come, my son, have compassionate words for 
me; and perchance, moved by pity, they give me a little food, 
or some raiment: but there is one thing that no one will do, 
when I speak of it, —take me safe home; no, this is now the tenth 
year that I am wearing out my wretched days, in hunger and 
in misery, feeding the plague that is never sated with my flesh. 


in L, has been added by S.—dv@pirw»] Schubert conj. d»Opwros: Blaydes, 
dy 0 pwr. 308 «al rov] xdrov L. 813 xaxoiot] Wecklein conj. xérotet : 


Eeved pass.: cp. 48n. In Lyco- xpédvor is the long term of man’s normal 


weoreral, 
phron 92 this form is fut. midd. ere 
is no class. example of ferwGnoouas. Attic, 
indeed, generally prefers the midd. form 
for the fut. pass. in ‘pure’ verbs (those of 
which the stem ends in a vowel).— 
For the fut. indic. in a relative clause of 
purpose, cp. Dem. or. | § 3 xpecBelay 
wéuwew qris rar’ épet xal wapéora: rois 
wpdyuacu. 

804 lvOdB’=Zdeipo: cp. 256 undanod 
n.—mAot: this nom. pl. occurs also in 
Xen. An. §. 7. 7 Kadol wot: the dat. pl. 
in Antiphon or. § § 83 wdots. In L's 
oe the omission of the wv édeAxv- 
oruéy ig doubtless a mere error; though 
Soph. sometimes lengthens 1 before 8p or 
fd in compounds (Ant. 336, O.C. 996 n.). 
—RBPporav: cp. 0. C. 279 pds ray eboepij 


a. 

305 4 tdy’ obv rs...loyxe: ‘perhaps, 
indeed, some one has put in.’ od» has a 
concessive force; cp. 1306 GAN’ ody n. 
When rdxa stands without 4», it usu.= 
‘quickly’: but cp. Plat. Leggy. 711 A pels 
3@ rdxa odd reOdacde rupayvoupdrvyy ré- 
Aw (where rdy’ dy is impossible). Here 
the force of rdxa is, ‘I grant that visitors 
have come now and then; let us suppose 
such a moment.’—toye= rpoctcxe, apfptt- 
dit: Thuc. 6. 62 § 2 loxor és ‘Tuépay. Cp. 
221, 336. yap «.7.A.: ‘for such 
things (viz., such necessities as dxwy im- 
plies) are likely to occur often (rxo\\d 
predicative adj., here practically equiv. to 
the adv.) in the long course of human 
life.’ Now and in in the course of 
his lifetime, a sailor might be driven 
to seek shelter even on such a coast as 
that of Lemnos. 6 paxpds a» Opurup 


life; cp. Ant. 461 ef b¢ rot xpévou | 
wpocbew Gavotuat, ‘before my natural 
term.’ Cp. Her. 1. 32 éy yap Tw paxpy 
Xpory worrAd per lors ldciy rh BH Tis 
€0édXet, roNAa 52 xal wade. és yap éB5o- 
pyjxovra frea otipory THs Sbns avOpury 
wporlOnuc. Id. 5.9 yévotro 3 ay way ev 
Tq paxpy xpémey. A reminiscence of these 
phrases may have been in the poet's 
mind, 

307 #. otro. referring to the in- 
definite ris (305): cp. Ard. 709 ovrot 
referring to dors in jo7 (n.).—Adyors 
Deotor...clerfpavres. As a general rule, 
édeciv = ‘to show pity or mercy in act’: 
olxriper, ‘to feel pity.” Thus Dem. or. 
28 § 20 odéevare, Xenoare. [Dem.] or. 
57 8 45 deoivr’ Ay.. .dcxarérepoy 4 wpoc- 
aro\Nvowro, Lys. or. 31 § 19 ols Erepa 
&cSéva: wap’ dauvruy ti (2.¢. ddeciv) rpoy- 
pobyro, dad rhy aroplay oixriparres 
avrovs. See Heinrich Schmidt, Synony- 
mik der griechischen Sprache, vol. 111. pp. 
577 ff.—xal wot mT: see on ry evekee: 
cp. 223 f. n.—éxetvo...0fre sc. wrosiora: : 
cp. 100 n. 

311%. cacal p’ és olxous: cp. Aesch. 
Pers. 37 wpds ups ceowcOa: Ant. 
189 n.—éy Asp Te Kal naxoter. Some 
critics suspect xaxoiot as not distinctive 
enough (see cr. n.); but it can surely 
denote those ‘hardships’ of his life which 
were superadded to the Aguds and the 
véoos. For wal at the end of the v., cp. 
O. TZ. 267, 1234.—Péonev: cp. 1167.— 

gdyov: so 7 duafdpy: 745 Apixopas. 


. The vooos is personified, as in 759 by 


eterAncdn. 


| Suet 
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roaur “Arpeidal p 7 7° ’Odvocdus Bia, 
@ Wat, Sedpdaxao’> ou "OdGpmcor Geot 315 
Sovey wor aurois avrizow’ éeuov mralety. 
€o.xa Kayw TOUS aduypeévors toa 
Eévors éexouxripew oe, Tloiavros réxvoy. 
éya Sé€ Kavros towrde paptus év Adyous 

ws eto aAnGeis olda, OUVTUXaY KAKWY 

> “~ 3 ”~ “~ 9 63 é ? 
dvSpav ’Arpedav THs 7 Odvacdus Bias. 

h yap Te Kat ov Tots mavwheO pots EXELS 
eykAnpe *“Atpeidas, wore Oupovaba zadav; 
Oupov yévorro yept TANPwOAL TOTE, 

w at Muxynvar your 7 2raptn @ ore 
x7 SKupos avopav adkipwy pytnp edu. 

ev y, @ Téxvov Tivos yap woe TOY péyay 

o > > ~ > -~ 9 td 

d\ov Kar’ avtav eyxatov edyndvas ; 
@ tat Ilotayros, éfepu, ous 8 épa, 

@ > e¢ 9s 2 a 2 , , 
ayory um avTev eedwBnOnv podav. 
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"3185 of’ Porson: ol Mss. Wecklein (Ars 


G2 
to 
Oo 


@I. 


NE. 


Ge 
Ww 
a 


PI. 


NE. 








Nauck, révoror: Mekler, xnxitot. 


p- 17), keeping ofs, would change avrois in 316 to ad&s: Tournier, to dAyous.— 


trow’ rs: dyrdrow’ L. 
319 dv Aéyos MSS. 
wr Adyots. 


Meineke conj. rporruywr. 


818 é¢roxreipew MSS.: Nauck gives drocripety. 
In L the first hand has written w over oo. 
320 £. dAnéeic altered from dAnOho by 1st hand in L.—ourruyuv] 
The v. 1. yap ruxdw is cited by Camp. from Vat. (cod. 


Gernhard conj. 


Pal. 287, 14th cent.), and by Blaydes from Ven. (=Campb.’s V*, cod. Mare. 616, 
prob. of r4th cent.): adopting which, Blaydes writes:—roisde paprupd doyas | ws 


$147. Bla: cp. 321: Zr. 38 Telrov 
Blay.—ot’, Porson’s correction of ofs, 
is certain. The sufferer prays that their 
sufferings may be like his own: cp. 275 
n.: Ant.g27. With ols, both advots (as= 
‘themselves’) and avrirow’ become com- 
paratively tame.—dpoG: cp. ZZ. 592 os 
Tis Ovyarpds ayrirova AauBdrecs. 

817 £ toa could imply either (1) ‘as 
fully as they pitied Rg in their hearts,’— 
the sense in which the speaker means Ph. 
to take it: or (2) ‘only as much as they 
showed you pity in their deeds’: cp. Aint. 
g16 n. on € laov.—troucripay is much 
better than Nauck’s érouripety, which, 
as expressing a entiment, would call 
too much attention to the ambiguity of 


a. 

819 £. tv Adyous. If é» is sound, the 
phrase must mean ‘a witness present aé 
(the utterance of) these words.’ Cp. Plat. 
Phaedo 115 E nde Abyn dy rp vagy, ‘at 
the funeral,’ .¢., while it is taking place. 
The expression is unusual; but I hesitate 


to receive Gernhard’s conject. ev. 
cuvruxdv, ‘having found them bad 
men in my intercourse with them (evp-).’ 
The force of the simple suyd» here 
prevails over that of the Prep.» and so 
a gen. replaces the regular Since 
in O. C. 1483 cod rious must be read 
for cuvrixouu, there is no other extant 
example of currvyxdye with gen. But 
there are analogies for the exception: 
in 1333 éruywr “AcxdAnwsuyr is the onl 
instance of a gen. (instead of dat.) wi 
hdvns ris -yepupns evruxdrres. Again, 
552 wpogruxéyre Tw towy and Fi. 1 
¢u0 xohacrot mwpocruxd» are isolat 
examples of a gen., instead of dat., with 
that compound. In 719 wacdos dbravyrgvas 
(instead of wadi) is also unique. Cp. 
Ir. 17 xolrnt éuwedracOira (where the 
dat. would be normal). It may be 
added that here, where cuvruxww ex- 
presses, not merely a meeting with the 
men, but an experience of their character, 
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Thus have the Atreidae and the proud Odysseus dealt with 
me, my son: may the Olympian gods some day give them the 
like sufferings, in requital for mine! 

CH. Methinks I too pity thee, son of Poeas, in like measure 
with thy former visitors. 

NE. And I am myself a witness to thy words,—I know that 
they are true; for I have felt the villainy of the Atreidae and 
the proud Odysseus. 

PH. What, hast thou, too, a grief against the accursed sons 
of Atreus,—a cause to resent ill-usage? ies 

NE. Oh that it might be mine one day to wreak my hatred 
with my hand, that so Mycenae might learn, and Sparta, that 
Scyros also is 2 mother of brave men! 

PH. Well said, my son! Now wherefore hast thou come in 
this fierce wrath which thou seagate them ? 

NE. Son of Poeas, I will speak out—and yet ’tis hard to 
speak—concerning the outrage that I suffered from them-at my 

coming. 


do’ ddndeis. olda yap rvxaw x.7.\.—xaxiy | dxdpey ’Arpedcév] Toup (keeping ovs- 
Tuxwr) conj. xaxoty | dydpowy ’Arpadaw ry 7’ '03. Ble: so, too, Erfurdt, but with 
éxeivow for "Arpesaivy. For d»d3péy Blaydes conj. &eode 7’ or adrav Tr’. S2& Gupor... 
xetpl Brunck: @uyy...xetpa Mss. Nauck conj. ef poe yévoro Oupdy durdfeal rore. 
827 wee rdv) Erfurdt conj. wd’ &cws. 328 «ar’ abrév] In L the letters car’ 
have been inserted by S, after an erasure. The 1st hand seems to have written 
xavray: then xar’ was written above the line, but again erased, when «xar’ was 
substituted for « in the text.—d¢yxa\cy] Blaydes conj. (iter alia) révd? Exuw: 


the gen. has a special excuse.—We can- 
not make currvxdv mean = ‘having found 
them bad men, as you have done’ (8.2., ot 


wo). 
$2224 4 ydp, 248 n.—rots wavedi- 
: cp. Eur. £2. 86 x} wavwreOpos | 
—wabdy, and not merely cua. 

3242. The corruption in the MsS., 
Ovsup...xetpa, is of the same nature as that 
in O. 7. 376 (e...c00 for oe éuod). Cp. 
Plat. Rep. 465 a ef rou ris ry Oupoiro, ey 
Tye Tootry xAnpaw row Gupdy (sating his 
wrath) #rrov éwl peltous dy lo. ordoes.— 
Muxyvar, as the city of Agamemnon: 
, as that of Menelaus. vote, 
after the optative yévoiro: cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 197 O60 (‘may she come!’)... | 
Srws ro Tayd’ duol Aurhpos: and 

O. 7. 506 n. 
3a7 ft. ob y', cuge: Ar. Eccl. 313 
x’, & ye wh Al’, ed ye Adye, Ady’, wryadé. 
There is no other example in Tragedy of 
this colloquial ed +e without a verb.—rlvos 
: lit., ‘Now (yap, 249 n.), on account 
of what have you come thus charging them 


with (having provoked) the great anger 
(which you show)?’ flvog, causal gen., 
not with rdv...xdAorv alone, but with the 
whole sentence: cp. 751, 1308: O.7. 698 
dldakow xdu’, dvat, Srov rore | whew rorhwse 
Tpayparos cricas Aecetis ‘thus’ (not 
‘hither,’ as in O. 7. 7).—yéXow éyxadeiy 
xara twos=to make one’s anger a subject 
pa caer inst 2 = ee 

im wi ving provoked it. The 
causal rfvos helps to explain the ant 
sense. Cp. O. 7. 702 Ady’, el cadws rd 
veicos éycaddy épeis, ‘speak, if you can 
make a clear statement in imputing (the 
ages baa. pik 8° ips, In such 

829 £. 2, ” doce, su 

phrases néXs usu. stands in the first clause, 
with udy: Ant. r10g podtss pév, xapdlas 3’ 
dloraua:, n. For éepi—dow, cp. 249 f. 
The feeling is like that of Odysseus when 
asked by Alcinous to tell his story: Od. 
9. 12 gol 3 dud xfdea Ouuds éxerpa- 
wero crovéerra | elpecd’, Epp’ Ere paidrop 
ddupsperos creaxiiw.—pordyv: to Troy, 
3§3- 


62 ZODOKAEOYS 
eet yap EoXE pop "AXOAEa Gave, 
BI. otpor: bpdous HO, pn Tépa, Tp dv pabu 
mpatov TOO: 7 TéO nx Oo TInhéws {70v05 ; 
NE. réOvnxev, doSpss oudevos, Geov S um, 
togeyros, ws Aeyouow, éx PotBov Sapeis. 435 
Ol. GAN’ evyerns pev O KTavey TE xe Davai. 
dunxava Sé morepor, TéKvov, 70 gov 
raOnp heya Tpwroy, 7 Kewov rrsyeo, 
NE. olwar péev apxety cot yé kal 77a a, @ Tadas, 
ahynpal’, woe py Ta Tav meas orevel. 340 
ol. optus ede€as: Tovyapouv 0 gov dpacov 


avOis maduw pou mpayp, oT» o évuBpirap. 


NE. mrGov pe yi Trouktdo 


o\w peta 


Siés 7° "OSucceds yo rpodevs Tovpov marpds, 





Tournier, & xad@ ‘wedprvdas. 


change ovderés to ob Sapyeis, and omit v. 335. 
340 This verse is rejected by Th. Gomperz. 


338 xpwrov] Naber conj. rpérepov. 


341 ra yap ov» L, an accent on yap having heen erased. 


833 7L, er. 


$34 f. Burges would 
For rogevrés Blaydes conj. régacw. 


842 Rejected by 


Burges, Gomperz and Otto Hense.—éry o° évptSpoay)] crews évy UBpary I; whence 


331 ioxe. The pres. &yes would mean 
‘constrains’; cp. Eur. I. TZ. 1065 Tpeis pla 
Tixy Tods giATdrovs, | q ‘yis warpwas vée- 
Tos, } Oavety, Exe. The aor. (‘ingressive’) 
= ‘came upon him with constraint’: cp. 
1117: fr. §29 rovs 2 Sovdrelas... | fvyor 
tox’ aedycas: Eur. Hee. 4 éral Spvyur 
wohw | cisduvos toxe Sopt receiv ‘ ENAqoucg. 

382 bedens.. .p1 wépa: for the place 
of Bah, &P cp. 67 n. 

. Sapelg= dios Sauels. 
rey adj. here defines the instrument, as 
oft. elsewhere the place (O. 7. 1411 Oa- 
Adeotoy | éxplyar’), or the manner (0. C. 
1647 Karyvecer TA0’ Spxcos). 

Méyoverw implies that there was 
something mysterious in the death; Paris 
might seem to have inflicted it, but, in 
men’s belief, the true slayer was Apollo. 
dx, however, does not here denote ulterior, 
as dist. from immediate, agency (‘dy doons 
of Phoebus’; O. 7. 1453); it is here no 
more than éwé.—According to one ace 
count, Paris shot Achilles, but with the 
aid of Apollo (as Athena had helped 
Achilles against Hector): so /Z. 1 19. 416 
(the immortal steed Xanthus to Achilles) 
GAG col adre@ | udprysdy dors Oop Te Kal 
dvép it Sautvar: and Hector’s prophecy 


(72. 22. 359) Gre xéw oe Ildpes xal SoiBos 
"Aroddwy | eoOddv dovr’ ddéowow éml 
Sxayor riAgow. Verg. Aen. 6. 57 Phoebe, 

..Dardana qui Paridis direxts tela ma- 
nusgue | Corpus in Aeacidae. Another 
a speaks of Apollo without nam- 

ing Paris: so /7. 2g. 278 Achilles says 
that Thetis had predicted to him that 
he should die “Arc\\wror Pedéecow. 
Cp. Aesch. fr. 350. 8 (Thetis speaks of 
Apollo) abrés derw 6 cravuw | rin raida 
tov éuséy. So, too, Hor. Carm. 4. 6. 
t f Quintus Smyrn. 3. 61 (Apollo, 
hidden in a mist) orvyepdy wpoénxe pé- 
Aeuvoy | xal é Gods ornce ward opupor. 
As to the vulnerable heel of Achilles, cp. 
Statius 4ch. 1. 269, where Thetis says: 
Progenitum Stygis amne severo | or 
(totumgue utinam !). Hyginus (ad. 107 
fused the two versions by making Apo tf 
take the guise of Paris.—The ‘ 
epic which related the death of Achilles 
was the Acthiopis, ascribed to Arctinus of 
ee c. 776 B.C. (/ntrod. to Homer, 
P- 153 

836 dX’ pay: adda ‘well’ 
(said as if with a sigh); pév has a reflective 
tone, ‘certainly,’—‘it must be granted.’ 
Cp. Plat. Gorg. 460 a GX’ éyw per olvat, 
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When fate decreed that Achilles should die— 


PH. Ah me! 


Tell me no more, until I first know this— 


say’st thou that the son of Peleus is dead ? 

Ne. Dead,—by no mortal hand, but by a god's; laid low, 
as men say, by the arrow of Phoebus. 

PH. Well, noble alike are the slayer and the slain! I scarce 
know, my son, which I should do first,—inquire into thy wrong, 


or mourn the dead. 


NE. Methinks thine own sorrows, unhappy man, are enough 
for thee, without mourning for the woes of thy neighbour. 


PH. 


Thou sayest truly—Resume thy story, then, and tell 


me wherein they did thee a despite. 
Ne. They came for me in a ship with gaily decked prow,— 
princely Odysseus, and he who watched over my father’s youth,— 


Blaydes writes drws &s o’ C8picay. 


843 roxcdorrsdy] In L the second XA has been 


made from gu. wold oré\y Vat.: wrowxidooréuy A: wodux\ntery Harl. (Brit. Mus., 


cod. §743. 1sth cent.). 
woxrrogréAy. 


Burges conj. row«Adorepvos. 
344 dibs r'] Valcknaer conj. 8:63 7’.—rpopedo L (and so A): 


Nauck, perjArvdbr pe vn 





x.7.r. (The 8€é in 337 does not answer to 
this uér.) Cp. 524 aAAd...udvroc n.— 
xravey...davev: A frequent rapiyneocs. 
sint. 1263 @ xravdévras Te xal | Savyorras 
Brtrovres dugudlovs. Eur. /. 7. 553 4 
xravouca xw Garde. Alc. 488 xravywy ap’ 
Htes 7} Gavay atrod peveis. 

338 Adyw...crive: delib. subjunct.: 
for the pres., cp. O. 7. 651 n. 

889 olpat pay, as 0.7. 1031: so bond 
pév, O. C. 995 n.—Kal ra o, ‘even...'. 
Cp. 7r. 16 GAN’ dpxéoe xal ravra. For 
the elision in o’, O. 7, 64 n. 

841. rovyapoty (‘s0, then’) occurs 
also in O. 7. rst As. 490, El. 1257.— 
atts wdiduy (0. C. 1418 n.) refers to 329 
—331- He had there intimated that, on 
teaching Troy, he had suffered some 
grievous wrong. Yet it has been pro- 
posed to reject v. 343 on the ground that 
Ph. could not ask for the repetition of a 
story which He had not yet heard.—8rq, 
‘wherein,’ dat. of respect: cp. Thue. 2. 
65 § 12 opadévres...d\ry Te wapacxevy Kal 
ro) vavrixol Ty whelom poply: id. 4. 73 
8 4 Ty Bedriory rod éxdrixod Pr\aPPhras. 
The dat. Srp has not been influenced by 
the é& in the compound. For the acc. 
with dvufpliw, cp. Kaibel Epigr. Gr. 195 
1 uh pou évuBplins ayvdr rdpov. The é» 
has the same force as in éyye\Gy: cp. 
Eur. £/. 68 é» rots éuots yap ovx éruBpiwas 
Kaxois. 


348 woKWoorTodg, ‘with gaily decked 


prow’: not simply ‘gaily drest’ (like Aev- 
Koorodos, etc.).. Cp. Aesch. Fers. 408 
evOvs 6é vais dv wnt xadxipy ordédov | Erat- 
cev, where orédos poetically = &uBodor, 
the beak or ram, which was attached to 
the ship below the prow. The term axpo- 
orodoy was sometimes applied to the 
‘figure-head’ (such as the head and neck 
of aswan). Here, roccroorddw seems to 
denote some special adornment, intended 
to mark the solemnity of the mission. 
These envoys came, not only to announce 
the death of Achilles, but to salute his 
heir. Cp. Pind. P. 2. 62 eavbéa 3 ava- 
Bdoopes orddov: where (whether orddor 
be taken as ‘ prow,’ or, more tamely, as 
‘voyage’) the epithet refers to the adorn- 
ing of the ship with garlands on a festal 
occasion. So, too, when the Salaminia 
was about to leave Athens on the annual 
Gewpla to Delos, the priest of Apollo 
crowned the stern with garlands (Plat. 
Phaed, 58 c).—Others regard sotxtdo- 
oré\y as merely a constant epithet, 
equiv. to the Homeric puAromdpyos (now 
explained by some as referring ‘to a literal 
painting of a face upon the bows’; Leaf, 
il. 2. 637). The v. /. woumdoordépe is 
merely a prosaic corruption. . 

844 did¢ 7” "OSveceis: this is the 
Homeric woAurAas dtos ’Odvocevs. The 
epithet 3ios (‘ bright’) may be rendered 
‘ princely,’ or ‘noble,’ when applied to a 
chief (the idea of personal comeliness 
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yy ? 
déyorTes, eur adn bes tr” ap’ ouv per — 345 
ws ou Oduis yiyvorr’, éret xatépOiro 
A 9 o 8 4 > » 3.69 @ ” 
TATHp €.0s, TA Tépyap addov Hp édewv. 
Traut, w fev’, ovrws evvérovres ov rodvy 
Xpovoy pm eméoyov py pe vavororel Taxy, 


padtaota perv dy Tou Oavdvros inépy, 


G2 
qn 
Oo 


OTws vooy., abamroy: ov yap «dopny: 
EreTa. pevTOL x@ oyos KahOs mpoony, 


ei rami Tpoia mépyap’ a 
qv & Fuap 75n Sevrepo 


rpopes r. 
rst hand or by S.A too has 9 yw’ drew. 


« o > 387 
‘Rico lea. 
WREOVTE 101, 


347 7 'u’ ede L, corrected from 7 (not 7) uw’ de® either by the 


349 érécxyov] Schneider conj. fracxor 


(A has érdcxov): Blaydes, fre@oy or érizyov.—Hartung writes, ravr’, wo &é', 
évvérovres od} woddv xpovor | érécxouer ui) Keige vavorodeiy Taxl.—uy we] Seyfiert 





being included therein): or by the more 
eral word, ‘goodly,’ in other cases. 

p. Note 2 to Butcher and Lang’s Odys- 
sey: ‘Froissart and Brantome apply re- 
spectfal terms of moral excellence to 
knights and ladies whom they describe 
as anything but moral.’ 

xe vs: Phoenix, who, having 
been driven from the house of his father 
Amyntor, was received by Peleus, and 
entrusted with the care of the infant 
Achilles : to whom he says in J/. 9. 483 
xal ge rocotrov &6nxa (reared thee up to 
manhood), Oeots émwcelxeX’ 'Axedded, | éx 
Ounod pcAdwr. Another legend represents 
gras as brought up by Cheiron (// 
11. 832). 

eas f. dr’ dp’ ov, ‘or, after all 
(apa), it may be a for odw with the 
second efre, cp. O. 7. go, and n. #6, 1049. 
—dAnels does not occur as = a\7Ocs, 
though 7d (or 7é ye) aAnOés is so used, 
like ve vera. Here it has, indeed, an 
adverbial force, but is properly the acc. 
governed by Aéyovres. So in Eur. /on 
275 we may point thus: ri dal 768’; ap’ 
dAndéss 4 uarny Novos; For paryr, falso, 
cp. also Soph. Z/. 63, 1298.—ylyvotr’ : 
they said, od Odpus ylyvera:, it becomes 
unlawful (by the fact that Achilles is now 
dead): cp. 116 n. 

847 ddrov7'p. If there had been 
any previous indication of Neoptolemus, 
the reading Do» ¥ p would have been 
tenable (see on 47 ZAoro pw’): as there is 
none, we surely require 9 ’p’. Cp. Ant. 


83 uh ‘nol wpordpBet. 

848 £f. ot woAw «.r.r.: ‘they did 
not cause me to make any long delay, 
or to refrain from sailing at once’: an- 
other way of saying, ‘they filled me with 
burning eagerness to sail at once.’ He 
speaks with a certain bitterness, meaning, 
‘they well knew how to act their part, 
when they put the matter in that light.’ 
For éréxw rud as=‘to cause one to 


pause,’ see Thuc. 4. § xal re xal adrods 


6 orpards Er: dy rais ’APhwas aw érécxe, 
‘partly, too, the fact that their army was 
in Attica caused them to delay’ (instead 
of marching out at once). Id. 1. 129 xal 
ge ptyre wut pire tydpa érucxére — 
imper.) wore aveipa: tpacvey Ti. i 

sense of the trans. éréxw and éxicye is 
not precisely the same as that in Z£/. 517 
bs o éwety’ del | uhros Gupalay obcar ai- 
oxuvew pldous, ‘restrained thee’ (by com- 
pulsory detention): #.¢., ob wokiw 

p’ éxécxor is not, ‘they did not succeed 
in restraining me long’ (as if they had 
been trying to do so); but rather, ‘ 
gave me no cause for delaying long ’;— 
not, ‘non diu me cohibuerunt,’ but ‘ effe- 
cerunt ne diu morarer.’ 

Instead of py pe vaveroded, we 
might well prefer, with Blaydes, 
ovxl vavorodew, were it not that palaeo- 
 ayseeaead it is so improbable. And 
or 4» where «xh od might be 
cp. O. 7. 1387 od dy doxdpny | rd pz 
*wox\noa, n. The repetition o 
subject to vavero\ewv, may seem slightly 


§ 
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saying, (whether truly or fal ‘-know not,) that since my 
father had perished, fate now forbad that the towers of Troy 
should be taken by any hand but mine. 

Saying that these things stood thus, my friend, they made 
me pause not long ere I set forth in haste,—chiefly through my 
yearning towards the dead, that I might see him before burial,— 
for I had never seen him; then, besides, there was a charm in 


their promise, if, when I went, I should 


Troy. 


It was now the 


conj. 2} of we: Blaydes writes 47 ovyl. 
dp’ eidéuny. 


inelegant; but it is not grammatically ob- 
jectionable.—See Appendix. 

351 od ydp «Sopny, ‘for I had 
(never). seen him.’ The comment {Gpra, 
written after ei3ézyy in the margin of L, 
represents the simplest and best interpre- 
tation. Neoptolemos was born in Scyros, 
and remained there, under the care of his 
maternal grandfather, Lycomedes (243), 
until he went to Troy (see n. on 239 [.). 
Soon after the birth of Neoptolemus, his 
father Achilles had returned to Phthia; 
whence, some eight or ten years later, he 
went to Troy, without revisiting Scyros. 
Hence Neoptolemus can say that he had 
never seen his father. In this conception 
Sophocles is following the Jad. From 
Jl. 13. 765—782 it appears that Phthia, 
not Scyros, was the place from which 
Achilles went to Troy. And in /7. 19. 
331 f. Achilles sp of his son as 
having never seen Phthia; for, apostro- 
phising the dead Patroclus, he says, ‘my 
soul had hoped that thou should’st re- 
turn to Phthia,’—ws dy» po riv raida 
Gog évt wy pedalyyn | Sxupddew dtayd- 
yos, xal ol Seltaas Exacra, | crjcw éuhy 
Sudds re xal vpepedes uéya Siua.—Apol- 
lodorus (3. 13. 8) follows a different 
version, according to which Achilles had 
remained in Scyros till he was brought 
thence to Troy by Odysseus.—For the 
midd. d&épny in dial., cp. Zi. 977 (8er0e, 
ib. 892 xarecdduny, Tr. 18% eoldoro: in 
lyrics, below, 1113, 4%. 351; and in ana- 
paests, Zr. 1004. Cp. dpwpuérn (midd.) 
in dial., Zr. 306.—See Appendix. 

362 £. trata ot, answering to 
pddiora wey (350): cp. O. 7. 647 f. pd- 
Mora pév...€racra (without 34): 1. 777 


J.S IV. 


second day 


Meineke suggests o6mws [(Sotps° 


sack the towers of 
Ye 


of my _ voyage, 


B51 od yap ddéuny} Seyffert writes ovd’ 
fav yap of vu eidéuny* but would rather 


Gauudou péy adtia, | crovdiis ye pmévroc 
x.tr In Eur, Jed. 1148 ff. wpiy perv... 
xara pévro is not strictly similar, since 
trara is there temporal.—yoa dAdyos 
Kadtcg mpoony, ‘there was a_ further 
charm’ (xadés predicate) ‘in the rea- 
son suggested,—if indeed I was to take,’ 
etc. : syos is the reason for going, 
suggested by the envoys, (as distinguished 
from the natural [fuepos in the son’s 
mind,) and is explained by ed...alprorocu’. 
Not, ‘the fame, too, was attractive.’ For 
hv cp. Xen. 7. 3. 1. 28 puobds per 
dyyua...clpyacrat..., Bw 8¢ Te wpocepyacw- 
peda, eal raira wpogéorat. Fora dif- 
ferent use, cp. 139n.—¢l.. .alpricoup’, oratio 
obligua: he said to himself, e/ alpjow. For 
the fut. opt., cp. Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 3 of 
Twa gebyorra AjYoro, rporyspever dre 
ws rodeuly xphvoro (he said, ef AjYoua 
-Xphooues). For e with optat., where 
one's own former thought is indicated in 
dependence on a past tense, cp. Lys. or. 
3 § 3 aloxuvépevos, el uéd\Xacey wodAol pos 
cuveicerOas, hverxbune (his thought had 
been, alsxtwoua:, ef péd\dAovcr).—trdel 
Tpolg wépyap (cp. 611), the citadel which 
crowns the city of Troy, the Iépyayos 
&xpyn of Homer (//. 5. 460, 6. 312),—who 
uses only the sing. Hence Ilios is called 
alwewh, Sppvdecca (//. 22. 411): cp. 
Introd, to Homer, p. 148. For the prep. 
érf, cp. Pind. O. 8. 33 (Apollo and 
Poseidon) "IAlp puéddXovres él orédavoy 
reitas (sc. wipywr).—tev, oft. added * 
a verb denoting enterprise — 
768 n. 
354, whe. 
as oft. with ref. t 
a7 éxel iw tudp 


66. ZOPOKAEODY2 


\ xdy@ muxpov Xiyewr oupiy mhary 355 
KaTyyopny’ Kat p evlis ev KuKy oTparos 


bd 4 ] a t ? é rd 
éxBavra mas jomdler., ouyivres Bdérew 


\ > o> » 
TOV OUKET OVTaG 


ovr *AytA\éa madw. 


Kewos pev ouv exer éya 8 6 dvapopos, 

ret “Sdxpvoa, KEivov, ov paxp@ xpdvm 360 
€\ ov ‘Atpeidas mpos dirous, ws Elkos HY, 

ta. & Om amyrovy Tov warpos ta 1 GAN Go” HD. 
of § elrrov, otpor, tAnpovéataroy Acyov" 

@ omépp *“AxiddAdws, Tahda pev mapeoti cot 


a ~ 5) 
matpw@ ééaGa, trav 5 omwy Keivwv aynp 


365 


» o ” € 4 id 

altos Kparuver vuv, o Aaéprov yovos. 

kayw Saxpvoas evOus é€aviorapas 

3 ”“ 4 N 4 ? 
apeia, Kat Karahynoas Aéyw 

cpyy Bape A) ey 


F e 


@ axerhe, GY ro\pyoar avr énov tue 


reject the verse. 


For such neglect of elision cp. comm. on Ant. 1146 f. 


"Sdxpvea Heath. 
Scrdods. 


S85 xd-yw rixpde] Burges conj. xdyw 'x’ Axpor: Blaydes writes 
kaya 's &xpor.—whdry] Nauck conj. svog or Spépuy. 


857 jordfer] howrdtero L. 
860 Jddxpyca MSS.: 


361 «xpos did\ovs] Bothe conj. rporpirtds. Blaydes writes pds 
862 rd r’ GN’ Se’ qv] Nauck conj. cal rdrirda. 


863 ofuo from 





"A@yvalas. The distance from Scyros to 
Sigeum is about 1235 miles.—cdye: for 
xal in temporal parataxis (instead of 
bre), cp. O. 7. 718 n.—¢cpoy ants 
Sigeum, the N.Ww. Lceatar te the 
Troad (now Yeni Shehr), is fitly named, 
as being the point for which he, coming 
from Scyros in the S.w., would make; 
and also because the tumulus, tradition- 
ally known as the ‘tomb of Achilles,’ is 
near Sigeum. It is ‘bitter’ or ‘cruel’ to 
him, not only on account of his father’s 
death, but through the memory of his 
wrongs. The epithet is here a fine 
dramatic touch: while the conjecture 
xd-yw 's’ &xpoy, which many recent edd. 
adopt, is tamely prosaic. Cp. Od. 17. 
448 uh rdxa wixphy Alyurrov xal Kiwrpor 
Ixnas. wAdry, instrum. dat.; sped 
by oars, while a s.w. wind also filled his 
sails. Cp. ‘velis remisque,’ ‘ventis re- 
mis,’ etc.—kKariyyopyny, was coming into 
Some at, with Dial log of ie’ usual 
' Cp. 244 mportoxes...yiw 
‘2 in its use of the 
of motion; cp. 

relxe. 


357. épvbvres after orpards: so 
il. 17. 785 trav 8 wore yapdw védos 
Epxerat He Kodocde, | ofA\oy KexAHyorres: 
cp. Ant. 1021 f. n.—fewr® “Ay. wid: 
legend naturally revived the image of the 
father in his son; Nauck cites trag. fr. 
adesp. 363 08 wails 'AxcAAéws, GAN’ éxei- 
vos avros el. 

S59 £. lar’, ‘lay low in death,’ a 
i uiv. for ‘had died’ (not=-2xpo- 

cero, ‘lay on the bier,’ ready for the 
éxpopd). Cp. El. 1134 Sarees Sava Execco 
Ty 760’ tuéog | réuBov srarpyou Kxowdp 
etinxws wépos. Ant. 1174 Kal rls doveter : 
ris 8’ 6 xeluevos; Simonides fr. 60 xeioas 
{Ge Er: paddrop ribv bwd yas dxelvew. It is 
natural to suppose that the son’s wish to 
arrive before the burial (351) was ful- 
filled; for the tidings of the death would 
have been sent at once, and he would 
have reached Troy not later, pears 
than five days after it (cp. 354). In Hee- 
tor’s case the funeral took place only on 
the tenth day after his remains had been 
brought home (//. 24. 785). The con- 
ciseness of the narrative here, which does 
not refer to the obsequies (unless in ’Sax- 


SIAOKTHTH2 67 
when, sped by breeze and ear, I drew nigh to cruel Sigeum. And - 
when I landed, straightway all the host thronged around me with 
greeti owing that they saw their lost Achilles once more alive. 

He, then, lay dead ; and I, hapless one, when I had wept for 
him, presently went to the Atreidae,—to friends, as I well might 
deem,—and claimed my father's arms, with all else that had been 
his. O, ’twas a shameless answer that they made! ‘Seed of 
Achilles, thou canst take all else that was thy sire’s; but of those 
arms another man now is lord,—the son of Laertes.’ The tears 
came into my eyes,—I sprang up in passionate anger, and said in 
my bitterness,—‘ Wretch! What, have ye dared to give my arms 


otzor L. 866 Aaéprov L, with most of the later uss.: Aaprfov T (after Triclinius). 
367 xdyw Saxpicac L (with A and most of the rest): xdyw ‘xdaxpicas B. Bothe 
conj. c&ywy’ dxovcas: whence Blaydes gives xcdyw 'taxoveas: Nauck, xd-yw ’raxovcas : 
Wecklein, éyw 3’ dxovcas. 369 & oxérre 9 Tod\nHear’ L (‘roApnear’ Vauvilliers). 
Heath conj. & oxérAcoc, 7 *roAuioar’: Musgrave, @ oxérdot, ’roAujoar’: Tournier, @ 
exer, 'ro\pjoar': Blaydes, w cxérhs’, 7 'rédsyoas (recognising, however, that it is 





puca), is Sophoclean: P. Ant. 415 2. 
The welcome by ‘all the host’ (356) can- 
not be considered as a direct allusion to 
the funeral rites; cp. the reception of 
Teucer by the army (A?. 721 ff.).— Sd. 
peo: for the prodelision of the augment, 
cp. 0. C. 1063 raxet 'wépevoay: Ant. 
4 ee ae Xpéve, after it: O.C. 
I paxet orpapérres. 

B61 f. de eixds rv goes closely with 

Bilgipsiay as is ~ ipeertne pa 

to su em. e only peculiarity 
is that ie elxds 4» here refers to a just 
hope felt at a past moment, and not to the 
fitness of a past fact (as if the sense was, 
‘friends, as they naturally were,’—or, 
: Nag cate as I naturally aid’). Cp. 
Plat. Menex. 2478 did0t wapd plrous huds 
dglier6e.—vra v GAN Se’ Fv: Homer 
describes the «Nola of Achilles as hand- 
somely furnished (cp., eg., J2. 24. 597), 
and it now contained the treasures which 
Priain had brought as the ‘Exropéns xepa- 
Ais derepeloc’ Awowa (15. 228—236: §79). 

863 tAnpovictraroy » here= 
adécraroy, most audacious, shameless 
(in Eur. Ac. 562 the same phrase =‘ most 
courageous speech’): El. 439 ef 7 TAn- 
poveorary yurn | racGy EB\acre: Aesch. 
Cho. 383 TAdpom Kal ravotpyy | xetpl. 

S64 #. oo, ‘it is open to 


thee,’ ‘thou hast free leave’; cp. Ant. - 


13n.—Aaéprov: cp. n. on 86f. 
867 £. Saxpicas, the tears of pain 
and anger started into his eyes. (For the 


aor. part., cp. Plat. Phaed. 116D cal dua 
Saxpécas, uerarrpedpdyevos dxpe.) Many 
recent editors change this to dxodcas, or 
a compound of it (see cr. n.). But the 
traditional reading is incomparably more 
forcible; it is also thoroughly Homeric in 
spirit; /7.23. 385 (Diomedes, when Apollo 
strikes the whip from his hand in the 
chariot-race) roto 8’ dw’ é¢@ahuar xv’ro 
Sdapua xwoudvoo. Cp. Iuv. 1. 168 /nde 
trae et lacrimae.—tavierapa:: he had 
“Zev: modal dat, 0. 7 405 ns Bopde 
n: m at., O. 7. 405 n., 
vehement: cp. ufr» Bapeiary (O. C. 1328, 
Ai. 656).—naradyijoas: cp. Ant. 767 
vos 3 deri rydixobros dAyhoas Bapés. 
This compound (in which «card is in- 
tensive) occurs elsewhere only in later 


k. 

Seot. d cyérhe is said to Agamem- 
non: § “ToApynear (cp. 360 "3dxpuca) 
refers to him and Menelaus: so O. C. 
1104 wpocédGer’, W rai (said to Antigone, 
entering with Ismene). —plv padety nod, 
before Pe had heard from me (that ye 
might do so). The phrase is so far un- 
usual that, when parPdrw takes a gen. (of 
a eae) only, it usually=‘to under- 

» as Plat. Gorg. 463 D dp’ ob» dr 
pdbas droxpwauévou; Id. Philed. 51 ef 
pou parOdves. Similar is O. 7. 545 uav- 
Odvew...cod, to comprehend thy teachings. 
Cp., however, 541, w wadévres, = ‘having 
made inquiries of them.’ So here padeiy 
is little more than dxotoa: or rv0écOat, 
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68 ZOPOKAEOYS 


~ a o > o a a 9 a 
Sovvar ra Tevyn Tad, ply pale epov; 


370 


€ : >? 2? ? ld b) “a “a 
68 én ’Odvoceis, miyclov yap av *xupet, 
, a r > >» Oe e ’ — 
vai, mat, Sedwxao’ évdixws ovro. rdde- 
LY A 77> + “~ o 
€yo yap avT €7woa Kakéwov tTapwr. 
9 A | sf Ld a 
Kdya xodwbeis evbus npaggov Kaxois 


a 2QOA > A 4 
Tos Tagw, ovdey evdees trotovperos, 


375 


9 9 a ~ y +) > ra id 
€l Tapa KEWOs OTK adatpnoo.To pe. 
6 8 évOdd’ qxwv, xairep ov SUcopyos aw», 
SnxGeis mpos d&yxovoey OS Fpeiparo- 
) 4 ) 2)" AT OND D8 A 9 3 » ® 
oux 7o0 iv’ nets, GAN amnoP Ww ov o ce 


a a 2? 2 . . ? “A 
Kai TavT, émedn Kal A€éyes OpacvoTopwyr, 


380 


ov pymoT és THY XKuUpov éexmevoyns Exo. 
rowavr aKxovaoas Kafovediobels Kaka 
m@€w TPOS OlKOUS, TOY ELwY THTM@mEVOS 
mpos Tov Kakiorou KdK Kakov ‘Odvocéws. 


KOUK QGiTL@paL KELYOY ws TOUS ey TédeEL: 


335 


mods yap €oTL TATA TwWY TTyOULEVeY 

“a ~ 
4 ip Te ovptas: ot 8 dxoopovvres Bpotay 
dwacKkddwy Adyoure yiyvorTar Kaxoi. 


not necessary). 


conj. Sedpdxag ms 


370 xply padety éuod;} Tournier conj. rpls padey éué; Hartung 
writes rply ponely dud; Wunder conj. rplr Gavety dus; 
ww in L) xvpec MSS.: wy xuped Porson: 4 xupéw Brunck. 
873 xapu] Burges conj. gopwr. 


871 60 r: 63’ L.—dr (from 
372 deddéxas’) Nauck 
376 dgapiooro) In L there 





83712. 58 da’ ’O8vcceis. Here disa 
substantival pronoun, and the proper name 
is added as by an after-thought: a Homeric 
use, as /7. 3. 402 alrap 6 Bolr lépeucer, 
Gvat dvdpir ’A-vyanéuraw (cp. Monro Font, 
Gram. § 258). Cp. As. 780 ff.6 3 eddds... 
Teixpos: Plat. Phaed. 70B 7 3’ 8s, 5 Dwxpd- 
Tyt.—«vy xupet. Hermann objected to the 
historic pres. as unsuitable to a parenthe- 
tic remark; but without cause. Cp. Anz. 
a53f., with n.: Eur. Hee. 963 ff. oxés° 
Tuyxdvw yap & phos Opyans Spas | 
dwuy, Sr’ TAGes Seip’ éwel 3’ dguxdunp, 
vee | ¢ ravrdv de cusweirve:. Brunck's 
qv xupev (cp. 544) is smoother, indeed, 
but could hardly have generated the Ms. 
reading.—ra8« does not imply that the 
arms are present (one of Nauck’s grounds 
for preferring Se5pdxac’), but only that 
they are the subject of conversation. 

373 wapdv, not merely, ‘being here 
at Troy’ (while Neoptolemus was absent, 
379), but, ‘being present at the critical 


moment’: cp. 1405: Ar. Lys. 283 racR 
2... | ey obx Epa onhow rapdw rohujpya- 
ros Tovobrov; Eur. spp. 1242 is drdp’ 
Eperroy Botderas cieas wapisr ; (t.¢., 20 go 
and save).—Acc. to Arctinus m the 4e 
wee it was Ajax who carried the body 
of Achilles out of the fray, while Odys- 
seus kept the Trojans off (Proclus p. 470)- 
In Od. 5. 309 f. Odyssens speaks of the 
day, Ere por wreicroe xadxnpea Soipa | 
Tpwes érépprway wepl Indelwn Oavéyri. In 
Ov. Met. 13. 284 he says: Ais...kumeris 
ago corpus Achillis | Et simul arma (uli. 

874. ijparcov: cp. As. 725 dvelde- 
ow | jpagcor Evtey xdyOev: for the lit. 
sense, O. 7. 1276.—Kaxotg rotg wacw: 
the mat properly a ap all the 
taunts that exist’: cp. Zr. 716 gGelpa ra 
awdyra xvid’. —obbty infess weisGiaven, 
making (on my part) nothing deficient; 
3.¢. leaving nothing unsaid that occurred 
tome. For this use of the midd. rowdpaz, 


cp. 0. C. 1144 0d yap Abyotes ror Blow 


OIAOKTHTHE 


to another man, without my leave ?’. 
he chanced to be near,— 
I saved the arms and their master at his need.’ 


69 
Then said Odysseus,—for 


‘Yea, boy, this award of theirs is just; 


Then straight- 


way, in my fury, I began to hurl all manner of taunts at him, 
and spared not one, if I was indeed to be robbed of my arms by 
him. At this point »—stung by the abuse, though not prone to 
wrath,—he answered,‘ Thou wast not here with us, but absent 


from thy duty. And since thou must talk so saucily, thou shalt. 


never carry those arms back to Scyros.’ 

Thus upbraided, thus insulted, ‘i sail for home, despoiled of 
mine own by that worst offspring of an evil breed, RO dynes 
And yet he, I think, is less to blame than the rulers. For an 
army, like a city, hangs wholly on its leaders; and when men do 
lawless deeds, 'tis the counsel of their teachers ‘that corrupts them. 


is an erasure after d¢’, leaving a space equal to two letters before as. 
vedicGels] Wecklein (rs p. 76) conj. «dgfovedioas. 


882 xdto- 
385 alrip’ éxeivor L. 


388 Adyoo)] The rhetor Nicolaus (cc. 480 A.D.) in his Progymnasmata (Walz, 
Rh. Gr. p- 294) has, rd» Zomoxdéa Oaundfecbas Set rérALy dwracay Tay hyovupérwy 
drévra, rous 5 dxogpotvras dvOpwrous SidacxdAwy rpdrots wovnpods yiverGas. 


orovddioney | Aauwpdv roeicba. — cl... 


ddarpticouro: he said, (Sed édorw) al 
dpaipioeras: cp. 353 n. For the double 
acc., cp. Eur. ‘And. 613 ddeihou warépas 


..-Téxva, Since the idea of the taker’s in- 
terest is usually implied, the middle voice 
of this verb is more freq. than the active. 

877 £, Wved8" fixev, brought to that 
point,—provoked so strongly: cp. O. 7. 
687 Opes ty’ ques: 15. 1158 add’ els 763° 
HEas.—ov : as his mother speaks 
of his ayereorers~’ (Od. 11. 203).—wpds 
dfvixeveey with 8x Ges, not with tipel- 
aro. «wpés with acc., asm‘in view of,’ 
can alwa represent the cause of a feel- 
ing; cp. fy. 131t adr’ al GoBel rpds roGro. 
—4 taj xoverey, the taunts which had been 
addressed to him (383): here ¢€ merely 
st ens the notion of ‘being reviled,’ 

as in éforadi{w: cp. 676. 

223 feat cnphaaiaig 
must t us, —«x asising = 
ar coe 7. 1129: but t ib. 412 éredd 

"4 risa is different, xal 

(240): the art. is scornful: 

cp. —txwevoys implies a farther 

teat’ vlavag wae a a aie he will 
not even now stay and fight. 

882 #. The words dxotous xdfo- 
veS&sloGds form a rhetorical climax,— 
‘having been addressed, yes, insulted, 
with such taunts’: Kaxd is object to 


» ‘since thou 


dxovoas, and also ‘ 
EoverdioGels. Wecklein’s ingenious xé- 
fove ¢ seems unlikely, since N. is 
dwelling on his wrongs rather than on his 
own heat in resenting them.—apés of- 
xovs: the plur. implies, ‘the home coun- 
try,’ as 60 ¢& olkw podeiv. The sing. (sug- 
gesting rather the plea home) | occurs 
in §8, 240, 488, 548. > O. C. 
1200 n.— kaxey, as the reputed son 
ss rip sea 417 n. Cp. 0. 7. 1397 xaxés 
’ wy eax 
" s002 ade by rh, the Atreidae: 
cp. Ant. 67 n.—taca and océpwas have 
here an adverbial force,—‘wholly’: cp. 
Ai. 275 we xeivés Te dowry was &\jj\arat xaxy. 
ton... : is under their in- 
Aacase! c cp. O. J. 917 fort ro0 A¢yowros, 
n. (But in Ast. 738 od rol xparotrros 4 
wéds voulferas; ‘is deemed his property.’) 
» ‘army’ (with reference to the 
G army at Troy): ne ee 
sense which occurs in Aesch. and else- 
where (4xé. 8 n.), but which is where 
requisite in Soph., and which would be 
weak here, just after wédus.—ol 8’ dxoo~ 
(the gen. as in 304), the 
unruly; those who violate the rights of 
others, as Odysseus has done: cp. dé. 
730 and 660. 
SBacxdAuvy Aéyous. This play was 
brought out in the spring of cc. The 
Revolution of the Four Hu 


ate’ acc. with 


— 


"> 


es 


.& 
red, in the —~ 


orp. XO. dpeorépa tra 
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Adyos AdNexras was: 0 8 *Arpeidas orvyav 
éuot & dpoiws Kai Oeots ein diros. 390 


“ ~ “ > ~ Ld 
wre Ta, parep avrouv Anos, 


2d rov péyay Maxtwhov evypucov péuers, — 
Sasol, 


ry > “~ saa) 4 9 > 
8 OE KQAKEL, LATED TWOTVL, EMV 395 
9 9 : a ° 29 ~ g ~ ? > a 
aor és rovd *"Arpeday vBpis tac” éxapet, 
8 5S OTE Ta TaTpia TevxEa Tapedidocay, 
6 ia pdKaipa TavpoKTovey 400 


0 » 

7 NeOvTwY € 

8 o¢€Bas uméprarov. 4 
Se, 


“ 4 
€, Tw Aapriou, 


Hence Schneidewin read rpérote. @91—402 L divides the wv. thus: dpec- 
répa— | warep— | ad rov— | od xdxet— | wérvc'— | 57’ és réxd’— | TBps— | ere... 


rev-|xea— | la—raupo-|xrévwr—tpe-| Spe— | céBas vréprarov. 


893 a riv 


uéyay) Wecklein writes ayvdr uéy’ ad: Lindemann conj. & Tuddos. S99 rapeil- 


summer of 411 B.C., was emphatically a 
case in which ol 7yyoUperor—Peisander and 
his fellow oligarchs—had corrupted or in- 
timidated a réis. The Army at Samos 
had illustrated the same process in the 
case of a orparés,—the oligarchic officers, 
in correspondence with Alcibiades, having 
been the first agents of mischief. (Thuc. 
8. 47 and 75: Grote VIII. pp. 9 and 63.) 
Thus, _ the ears of an 7 ene audi- 
ence, the poet’s verses might well suggest 
a lightly-hinted apology for those citizens 
who, against their will, had been com- 
promised by the conspirators.—Cp. 0. C. 
1537 Ne 

3890 £. Néyos MAacra: was: cp. 241 1. 
ata ak We Sse - wo with 
whi rough his story, Neoptolemus 
has contrived to throw the chic? odium 
on the Atreidae. Thus, after calling their 
speech rAnyorécraros (363), he remarks 
incidentally that Odysseus was a good- 
tempered man (377); and though he calls 
him, indeed, xdxioros (384), he hastens to 
add that the higher powers were more to 
blame (385). And now, at the close, he 
names the Atreidae alone. , Thus he acts 
in the spirit of his mentor’s advice (6, f.), 
but refines upon it.—Qos: cp. 585 £ 

8§$1—402 Mindful of their young 
chief’s precept—eipd 7d rapdw Oeparedey 
(149)—the Chorus seize this moment in 
order to deepen the impression left on the 
mind of Philoctetes. It was in the land 
of the Trojans—often called ‘ Phrygians’ 
—that Neoptolemus was wronged by the 
Atreidae. ‘Then and there '—say the 
Chorus—‘we invoked the most awful 


deity of the land, or Pa Earth Mother, 
the Phrygian Cybele—to punish our 
prince’s wrong.’ The interposition of 
the Chorus is admirably effective for the 
purpose of making their master’s indig- 
nation appear genuine. 

This strophe, to which vv. 507—518 
form the antistrophe, is a dwépxnyua, or 
‘dance-song’ (O. Z. 1086 n.). The doch- 
miacs of which it is mainly composed (see 
Metrical Analysis) are accompanied by 
animated movement, expressive of the 
lively resentment which these memories 


From mythological point of view the 
verses are of singular interest. The attri- 
butes given to the goddess belong to three 
groups. (1) rasSor Ta ises her 


in the primary character of an Elemental: 


power. (2) marep...Arés identifies her 
with Rhea. (3) dperrépa, Achvruw Ededpe, 
her as the specially Phrygian" Cybele 
er as the ally : le. 
But these three characters are completely 
fused in the unity of the zdryp rérea. 
301 £. dperripa: cp. Eur. Helen. 
1301, where the dpela... | udrap Oede is 
identified with Demeter. In order to 
appreciate the large significance of this 
ithet in relation to the ‘ i 
other,’ we must remember that 
* Phrygia’ originally denoted the whole 
interior highlands of Asia Minor west 
of the Halys (Kiepert, Amc. Gee. § 64). 
wre: cp. the epithets A:ddwpos (1162), 
geptcfics, rovduBérapa, puvolfoos, xovpo- 
tpddpos, etc. 
paren atrow Aus: the Muyrpyor at 
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My tale is told; and may the foe of the Atreidae have the 
favour of Heaven, as he hath mine! 


C1. 


Goddess of the hills, all-fostering Earth, mother of Strophe. 


Zeus most high, thou through whose realm the great Pactolus 


Iden sands,—there also, dread Mother, I c 


ed upon thy 


name, when all the insults of the Atreidae were being heaped 
upon this man,—when they were giving his sire’s armour, that 
peerless marvel, to the son of Lartius—hear it, thou immortal 
one, who ridest on bull-slaughtering lions ! 


sogay r: wapadisocar L. 
iw rdpy’ (dob. 


Athens was sacred to Rhea Cybele: see 
on Ant. 1070 ff. The name Rhea (pro- 
bably connected with épa, earth) was 
doubtless older than Cybele (see Welcker 
Gotterl. 1. 221), and in Crete the ancient 
cult of Rhea seems never to have passed 
into that of Cybele, while in Asia Minor 
Khea and Cybele came to be identified. 
Hence Demetrius of Scepsis (in the 
Troad) could say that Rhea was not 
worshipped in Crete, because, by Rhea, 
he understood Cybele (Strabo p. 472). 
The legends of the Cretan Ida were 
easily transferred to the Mysian: there 
was a Alxry in the Troad (Strabo /.c.) as 
well as in Crete. Cp. Apoll. Rh. x. 
1139 pouBy xal rurdvy ‘Pelny dpdyes 
idexorro. Propertius Fs I. 27 /daeun 
Simoenta (the river at Troy), Jovis cuna- 
bula parvi. 

3902 ITlaxreAdv: mentioned here as 


\ vthe river on which Sardis was situated, 


—that city being a famous seat of Cybele’s 
worship. Her. g. 102 Zdpdses pdv éve- 
aphoOncay (during the Ionian revolt in 
502 B.C.), dv 82 alrga: cal ipdy érixwplys 
GeoS KuBtSns rd oxywrréperan of Iépoas 
Sorepow dvreveriuxpacay ra dv “EMnow 
ipd. Hence an Athenian might well 
think of Sardis in speaking of Cybele. 
Lydia was included in the older and 
larger meaning of Phrygia (cp. daé. 825 
n.). . When the attribute of a 
noun which has the article consists of more 
than one element (as here of uéyay and 
expucor), part of it may stand between 
the art. and noun, and the rest after the 
noun, without art.: cp. 986 7d wayxpares 
cédas | ‘Hpawrérevxrov: O.7. 1199 Tax 
yanyuruxa wapGéeroy | xpnouwdsy. The 
Pactolus brought down gold dust from 
Mount Tmolus, the range just south of 
Sardis (Verg. len. to. 1423: Hor. fod. 


401 dapriov T: Aaepriov L.—Bergk conj. A\ebvruw Epeip’, 
402 «céBas}] Nauck conj. yépas or xAdos. 


I§- 19, etc.). 

3965 #. «duet, at Troy also (as now 
in Lemnos).-—-éryviepay = érexadouunp : 
the only classical example of this com- 
pound. —' Arpaday iBpis mao’, ‘all’ their 
insolence,—referring to the full account 
of it which N. has just given (363 ff.). 
Others understand: (1) ‘the complete’ or 
‘consummate’ O8pis: cp. 142 way xpdros 
(n.). Or (2), making wae’ predicative, 
‘went with all its force’ (cp. 385 n.). 

898 td wdatpia, which had belonged 
to his father, Achilles: a rare poetical - 
use of wdrpos as= warpyos: cp. Pind. O. 
6.62 warpla deca, the voice of his father 
(Apollo). In O. 7. 1394 7d wdrpea... 
dwar = ‘the house of my fathers,’ xrd- 
rps having its usual sense. But that 
sense is impossible here, since Achilles 
had been the first possessor of the arms 
liao by Hephaestus. —mape5Gocay : 

471. 

P00 f. td calls on the goddess to 
note the wrong: pdx 2.€. Oed, as 
Sappho fr. 1.13 rd 2’, w udxatpa, | per- 
&doac’ ddaydry wrpocwry.—TavpoKTd- 
vey, a general epithet, marking the 
fierceness of the creatures whom the 

dess subdues: cp. //. 18. 579 opepda- 
Adw 32 Adovre dv’ é» rpusryor Bbeoow | Tab- 
por éptyunhow éxérnv.—)edvrav tbedipe is 
best taken literally, of riding on lions. 
Cybele riding sideways on a lion was 
often represented in works of art (statues, 
reliefs, coins). Pliny 35. 109 says that 
Nicomachus painted deum...matrem in 
leone sedentem. This painter belonged to 
the Thebano-Attic school, and flourished 
¢. 360 B.C.: we may well suppose, then, 
that the lion-riding Cybele was familiar 
in the time of Sophocles. Cp. Eur. /on 
202 wrepoirros Eg¢edpoy txrmrov (Bellero- 
phon).—But, as the Homeric trrwp 
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I. éxovres, ws €o.xe, ovpBorov cades 
Auins mpdos nas, @ Févor, wemdevKaTe? 


Kai pot mpoodoee 


WOTE yryvooKEew OTL 


405 


taut é€ ’Arpedav épya xaé’ "Odvoceéus. 
efo1da yap viv mavros dv Adyou KaKou 


yoo 


Ouydvra Kat travoupyias, ad’ 7s 


pndev dixatov és rédos péAAou soetv. 


GAN’ ov Tt TOUTO Oavp’ Eyory’, GAN’ et apap 


410 


» e é “ e “A ? ? 
Atas o peilwy trav? dpav yveixero. 


> a 
NE. ovx yy ett lav, wo Ee’ 


ov yap ay more 


& ‘d t 2 id a 2? > Ld bd 6 
Cavros y €xeivou taut éovdyOnv eyo. 
ee 


405 xal you} Linwood conj. xduot.—xporgse’] Tournier conj. rpécgdor.—yryvedoxew] 


ywaoxer L. Blaydes con}. yryydoxew yp’. 


409 punder (sic) L; in which dixaoy 


has been made from 6¢ Baoy (sic) by S.—uéAAxn L: which Blaydes cites also from 


éxBds (77. §. 328) refers to chariot-driv- 
ing, so here Aedvrwe Egedpe might also 
mean, in a car drawn by lions. An altar- 
relief of the Roman age, reproduced 
Baumeister (Denkmm. p. 801), from Zoega’s 
Bassiril. (1. 13), shows her thus: two 
lions draw her car; she wears a short- 
sleeved chiton, while the long veil at- 
tached to the back of her mural crown 
flows down like a mantle; in her right 
hand is a laurel branch; her left rests 
on the rim of the tympanon, holding it 
upright on her left knee.—It is less likely 
that Aedyrwy Epedpe means, ‘seated above 
lions’; t.¢., on a throne with lions crouch- 
ing below at each side. Arrian (Pers- 
plous 9) mentions such a representation, 
which, like the other two, seems to have 
been frequent. 
402 oifas must be acc. in appos. 
. With retvyea: it cannot be (as the first 
schol. suggests) a vocative addressed to 
the goddess. The armour of Achilles, 
made by the god Hephaestus, is a oé8as, 
an object on which men gaze with rever- 
ent wonder. So Thetis describes these 
arms as xadda pdr’, of’ odrw rs dxnp 
dows dipnoew (fi. 19. 11). Cp. £7. 
685 (Orestes) eloide Aaurpés, wicr Trois 
éxet céBas. The dat. ry Aaprlov must 
be taken with wrapedisocay, which re- 
uires it. And it seems best not to take 
that dat. with c¢Bas also. If we did so, 
the phrase would mean, ‘an object of 
reverence’ to Odysseus; not, an ‘honour’ 
or ‘glory’ to him. But, though rv» 
Aapriov is not construed with oé¢fas, their 


juxtaposition is forcible; ‘to 4s#—those 
peerless arms.’ The long separation of 
the verb from its dative is excused by 
the fact that the interposed ls pd«acpa... 
&pedpe prepares the indignant emphasis 
rs Hd maa th h oiBas 

We should not, then, c to 
yépas. As Nauck cemaris the’ two words 
are confused in the schol. on Eur. Or. 
383 (vol. 2, p. 123, 18 Dind.). L affords 
an instance of y corrupted to ¢ in 571 
(ow for dys). In uncials oéfas might 
have originated from B for P. But the 
sense given by +épas would be tamer. 

403 £. cvippodroyv...Aurns, a grief- 
token, #¢. a token consisting in your 
grief (defining gen. ; cp. 159 olxor...xcolrys, 
n.). obuBodra were tallies, sometimes 
consisting of dice Plat. Symp. 
193 A) or knuckle-bones (dorpdyahoc) 
sawn intwo. A message or request, par- 
porting to come from a friend at a dis- - 
tance, could thus be tested. The bearer 
was asked to produce the other half of 
the divided token. See Her. 6. 86. 2 
dwodexvtrvres Ta coyBodra, dwalrew ra 
Xphpara: Eur. Med. 613 févoss...réuerev 
ovpBon’, =to give one credentials to friends 
abroad. When two persons established 
sach signs between them, they were said 
cupBora raeicba: C. 1. G. 87 rancdcdw 
32 «al cbuBora 4 BovAh pds rdv Bacidéa 
roy Xiduviuv, Sax ws av 6 Sipuos 6’ APnvalue 
eld9 day re wéury...dedueros ris wédews. 
As each half was called cvufeodor, the word 
can mean ‘counterpart’: Plat. Symp. 
19t D fyrat bh del rd avrod Exaaros tvp- 
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PH. It seems that ye have come to me, friends, well com- 
mended by a common grief; and your story is of a like strain 
with mine, so that I can recognise the work of the Atreidae and 
of Odysseus. For well I know that he would lend his tongue to 
any base pretext, to any villainy, if thereby he could hope to 
compass some dishonest end. No, ’tis not at this that I wonder, 
but rather that the elder Ajax, if he was there, could endure to 


see it. 


Ne. Ah, friend, he was no more; I should never have been 


thus plundered while he lived. 


See 


K (cod. Par. 2886). 
hvécxero Porson. 


Bodor.—Musgrave (ed. 1809) first com- 
pared Aristeides 1. 416 (=628 Dind.) dd 
kal wacw avtpwras ixavdy dore pds auriy 
(Athens), Gowep AAA re cUpBoroy, 
avrd 7d oxja THis druxlas. Cp. Plaut. 
Pocn. § 2. 87 Ego sum ipsus quem tu 
quacris.—Si ita est, tesseram conferre st 
vis hospitalem. 

405 £. wpocgddé’, ye are in accord 
with me, #.¢. your complaint strikes a 
note which finds an echo in my own 
mind. Cp. O. Z. 1113 §urgda ryde 
ravdpl cbpuerpos (in respect of age). Eur- 
qdew is propeny said of two or more 
voices which harmonise; rpocddeayr of a 
vocal accompaniment which harmonises 
with music. Cp. Eur. Jom 359 mpoowdds 
H TOKEN THpyp wdder.—radr’... ipya=raira 
7a Epya (O. C. 471 n.). 

407 ©. dy...Qctydvra=or: Olyos. ay: 
cp. Thuc. 7. 43 dpwr...d émrixparjoed 
ris...padlws ay adrd \npddy (=or: padiws 
Gy An@Gely). O. C. 761 xdwd waprds ay 
dépwr | Noyou Sixalov unydenua roxidor, 
n.—With wa s, despite its deriva- 
tion, rdons must be supplied: so in Anz. 
goo f. wavoupylas is followed by wayros 


Pryov. : 

d@’ tis prddv...aroety: from (=as a re- 
sult of) which he would be likely, in 
the end, to effect anything not just. His 
objects have always something unjust in 
them; and he is unscrupulous in the 
choice of means. When the optat. with 
dy» (as here the implied Olyo a») stands 
in the antecedent clause, the optat. (with- 
out dy) often stands in the relative clause: 
cp. n. on O. C. 560 sexhv ydp ru’ dv 
pate roxas | \dtas drolas étagioraluny 
éys. This usage confirms L's 
against «éAAew (though the latter would 


bé\Xe A, with most of the rest. 


411 jvelxero MSS.: 


be tenable: cp. nt. 375 n.).—pydev here 
admits of two distinct explanations, 
though the sense is virtually the same 
with either. (r) It is ‘generic’ (17o n.): 
f.¢. his purposes are of such a kind as can 
have no honest result. Cp. 1006 under 
yids... ppovay: Ant. 493 6 Oupos... | ray 
under dp0us év oxdry rexrwuévwr. I prefer 
this view. (2) It is ‘final’: s¢. péAros 
woe =ronoa: ‘from which he shall not 
effect anything just.’ When the fut. indic. 
in a relative clause denotes purpose, the 
negative is u#: cp. O. 7. 1412 éxpipar’, 
évda prot’ elocperd’ Ere (n.).—ts réAo8, 
ultimately (though his Adéyos may be 
plausible at first sight): cp. Her. 9. 37 ov 
pérras Es ye rédos of cuvtvece Td Eos (‘in 
the end,’—though for a time he prospered). 
—ody: for the spelling, cP. on 120: for 
the pres. inf. after uéAXa, O. 7. 967 n. 

4112. 6 pelfev, the son of Telamon ; 
Ajax the son of Oileus (the leader of the 
western Locrians) was pelwy, of 7 Thcos 
ye Scot TeXausowr Alas (//. 2. 528).— 
ovx iv En Lov. Soon after the death of 
Achilles, and either just before or just. 
after the coming of Neoptolemus, the 
Atreidae had awarded the arms to 
Odysseus. The suicide of Ajax followed 
closely on the award. He died, then, 
either just before, or just after, the arrival 
of Neoptolemus at Troy. Neoptolemus 
implies that he left Troy for home just 
after the award (382). Since his indigna- 
tion is feigned, it might be supposed that 
the interval between the award and his 
sailing (for Lemnos) had really been 
longer. But, even if that interval had 
been as brief as he represents it, he might 
still have known, before leaving Troy, 
that Ajax was dead. 
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74 
I. was elas; adN F yotros otxerae Gavav; 
NE. ws pyxeér’ avra Ketvov ev pder voeu. 4I5 
@I. oor rddas. aA’ ovy 0 Tuddws yovos, 

ovd ovpmrovAntos Xcovpov Aaeprig, 

ov py Btirwot rovade yap pr Cav ede 
NE. ov bar ériorw Tourd y'* GANG Kat péya 

Odddovrés clot viv & *Apyeiwy oTpard. 420 
oI. ri 8; *ov madras xayalos didos 7’ epds, 


t a 
- Néorwp 6 Ilv\tos, €orw; ovros yap Ta ye 
v4 o 3 3 4 6 0 
keivoy nak é&ypuxe, Bovrevwv coda. 
EE a 


414 GNX’ § xovros] dd’ has dropped out of L, which has only # xoiroe. Hence 
Seyffert (in Zetéschr. f. d. Gymn., 17, 588) conj. 4 yap xovros (which Nauck adopts) ; 


also, in his ed. (1867), dpa xovros. 


415 vba} Burges and Blaydes conj. gpéve. 


417 \aepriov L (made, as some think, by erasure from daepriy, but this is at least 
extremely doubtful); A (with » written above); and most of the Mss.: Aaepriy Vat. 
The x set against this line in L is understood by the schol. as calling attention to the 
recurrence of the form Nadprios: but it may also have meant that, with the double 


gen., the construction was found obscure. 


421 In L the rst hand wrote ri & & 





414 dX’ ¥...; In this formula 9 asks 
the question: dAAd marks surprise, as 
it so often marks remonstrance (‘zay, 
can it be so?’ or, ‘what, can that be 
true?’). The fact that ddd’ is absent 
from L (see cr. n.) has led some editors to 
pei the conjecture fj ydp. But it may 

observed :—({a) dAX’ 7 was a come 
tively unfamiliar phrase, and there- 
fore the act that the other ss. have it is 
resumptive evidence of its genuineness. 
i) The preceding wee «lrag cannot be 
urged as an objection: cp. Eur. A/c. 58 
was elvas; GAN 7 xal copds AAnOas aw; 
It is true, however, that such a preface to 
4A’ ¥ is unusual: cp. ZZ 879: Aesch. 
Ch. 220: Eur. Ale. 816, Helen. 490, 
: Heracl. 425, Hipp. 32: (Eur.] Rkes. 36. 

—Remark that in O. C. 26, where d\Ad 
and 7 are separated, the peculiar force of 
add’ 7 is not present. 

415 ds pyxér’ Svra: see on 253. 

416 olpor trarag, ‘woe is me’ (not, 
‘alas, poor Ajax’): as O. 7. 744 2.— 
dAX’ ovx: the negative is repeated, for 

ter emphasis, in 418: cp. Ant. 
orotoy ob | Tay oar Te Kduay oUK ru 
éyo xaxcw, n.—éd Tv8de— ydvos, Dio- 
medes. Philoctetes had no personal 
grievance against him, but dislikes him 
as being a man of the same stamp as 


Odysseus, with whom the tenth book of 
the //iad associates him in stealing the 
horses of Rhesus. In /é. 6. 230 it is 
Diomedes who proposes to Glaucus that 
the latter should ex ‘golden armour 
for armour of bronze.’ Lesches, in the 
Little Iliad, and Euripides, in his PAs- 
loctetes, made Diomedes come to Lemnos 
to fetch Philoctetes: see Introd. Cp. 


erent otprodyrés trevgow Aaepriy, 
€ 
‘the son of ered pri. bought by Laertes,’ 
—because Anticleia was said to have been 
pregnant when Laertes married her. The 
word duroAnrés probably means that 
Laertes gave a large ‘bride-price’ (ra) 
to Anticleia’s father, Autolycus. So the 
scholiast, rod\Ad dovs xphuara tyydyero. 
This is simpler than to su that dpsro- 
Anrés is merely ‘acquired (as a bad bar- 
gain), like AwSyrée duwrédnya in Ty. §38. 
The legend is not Homeric, but is al- 
ready known to Aesch. (fr. 169), and is 
congenial to the spirit in which the dra- 
matists often conceive Odysseus; cp. 4#. 
190, fr. 143 (ws 6 Zloupos words | &Sydos 
é col): Eur. J. A. 524, Cyel. 104: Lyco- 
phron 344 (rit Zicugelas B dyxdAns 
Aaprovpl8os, ‘crafty fox’): Ov. Met. 
33. 31 sanguine cretus | Sisyphio, furtis- 
que et fraude simillimeus ills. 
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PH. 


How sayest thou? What, is he, too, dead and gone? 


Ne. Think of him as of one who sees the light no more. 


PH. Woe is me! 


But the son of Tydeus, and the offspring 


of Sisyphus that was bought by Laertes—they will not die; 


for they ought not to live. 


NE. Not they, be sure of it; no, they are now prospering 


full greatly in the Argive host. 


PH. And what of my brave old friend, Nestor of Pylos,— 


is he not alive? 
counsels. 


Their mischiefs were often baffled by his wise 
pam 


waNadc, and then changed w to w, also writing ‘d° above it. The only variants for w 


are és (és in A), and 6 (as in V). 
Eur. /. 7. 517) ri yap 6. 


Among 
(2) Hermann, ri 8’ 6 cradaios (=apgos, Hesych.). 


the conjectures are :~—-(1) Badham (on 
In his 


Retractationes (1841), p. 6, he prefers, however, ri 3° 8s wadaids, dyadds gidos 7’ 


duds. (3) Schneidewin rif 0’ ad. 
ri dh 6. (6) Mekler, rl 8"; €@ 6. 
Hartung gives réx’ dv: Blaydes, rdd’ dy. 


(4) Burges and Meineke, ri 8’; ov...; (5) Hartung, 
422 wrvdibc éecrw L.—rd ye] rdxa T: whence 


423 xdx’) rdd’ T', which Herm. adopts, 


writing é&jpute instead of the MS. d&jpuxe, on the strength of the schol. in L, yp. xage- 


With regard to the order of words, 
note:—-(1) 6 éumrodnrds Ziothov=é dun. 
Lwugpléns, the simple gen. of origin being 
placed as Ziotgou wats would have been; 
though usually such a simple gen. comes 
immediately after the art. (as 4%. 450 4 
Auds yopyams ddduaros Ged). (2) Aaepriep 
merely supplements ¢uwoAyrés, and hence 
can be placed as though it were an after- 
thought; the principle is the same as in 
O. C. 1514 al wodAd Bpovral diaredeis: 

.n.on O. 7. 1245.—The genit. Aaep- 

(see cr. n.) cannot be defended by 
understanding, ( ) ‘the son of Laertes, 
bought from Sisyphus’; or (2) ‘the bought 
son of res bended il t.2., of a father, 
nominally Laertes, but really Sisyphus. 

ate Sa: cp. 1363 xp: O. 7. 
256 n. 

419 f. xal OddAowres, full greatly 
prosperous: cp. Plat. ep. 272 D retro... 
al pan’ edxpirop. 

421 @ 118’; ovx.r.r. The fact that 
the first hand in L wrote o (sc) is a good 
reason for believing that either od or ad 
was the original reading. With ad, the 
proper punctuation would be,—ri 8’ ad 
wahads xdyadds plros r’ dubs, | Néorwp 6 
IlvAswos, for; ‘And then, again, what of 
Nestor,—is he alive?’ Cp. 4s. ror dep, 
rl yap Sh wais 6 ro) Aaepriov, | rob co 
roxns tornxey; and 14. 983. But the con- 
text strongly favours ov. Philoctetes is 
wondering how the Atreidaze and Odys- 


seus had been allowed to work their will 
without hindrance. ‘How could Ajax 
allow it?’ ‘He was dead.’ ‘Well, but 
ss not Nestor alive? He used to restrain 
them.’ For rf 8, cp. O. 7. o4r ri 5’; 
ovx 6 xpéoBus IdduBos déyxparys fr: 3— 
With respect to the reading rf 8’ 83, we 
observe :—(1) 38¢ might easily have been 
generated by the unmetrical conjecture 6 
which has been written in L above o: 
(2) the ellipse of éeri after 8: would be 
iarly awkward here, where the prin- 
cipal verb is for:.—wakardée, simply ‘old’: 
not, (as some take it,) ‘one of the good 
old school.’ For xal...re, cp. 581, 656. 
wd ye xelvev xaxd, their misdeeds, at 
least: cp. Zr. 773 To0 co0 xaxod, thy 
crime. The means that, if Nestor 
could not ward off all troubles from the 
army, at any rate he was able to prevent. 
acts of flagrant wrong on the part of 
such men as Odysseus and Diomedes. 
Placed thus between rd and xelywy xaxd, 
ye must emphasize that phrase only; it 
cannot here be taken with the whole sen- 
tence (‘restvained, at least...’), as in O. 
C. 1278 (n.). Philoctetes alludes either 
to what he had seen on the voyage to 
Troy, or to what his occasional visitors 
had reported.—For the place of the art., 
cp. Ant. 67 7d yap | wepocd wpdoceu, n. 
—tfjpvxe: the compound occurs only 
here. For épéxew as=arcere, cp. Theocr. 
7.127 Ta ph ada voogiw épdxot, 
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NE. xetvds ye tpaooe vuv Kaxas, éret Bavev 


PI, 


a aUT@ fpotses—" ds Tapny yovos. 425 
oipot, du *at wd avdp édefas, oly éya 


not av nOédyno” odwddrow Kdvew. 
“A ~ rd “~ ~ a id 8 
ged per: ri dyra Set oxomew, oF oide pev 
a 3 a 
teOvao’, "Odvacers 8 eotw av Kxavrav, iva 


~ > ~ o 
XpRY avtt rovTwy avrovy avdacBar vexpov ; 


430 


NE. godos tadaoryns Keivos: aida yal codal 
yvopat, DPuoxryr’, éurrodilovra: Papd. 


xijpuger. 


notes zdvos as a v. 1. for ydvor. 


425 ds rapijy yévos Musgrave: Ecrep Hw yévos MSS. The schol. in L 
See comment. and Appendix. 


426 30’ af rwo 


(from adrwo) dels’: Exetao L, with an erasure of two letters after Seis’, to which the 
apostrophe has been added by S. The other sss. have either 8v’ adrws dev’ Erctcas 


(as A), or the same with agrus. 


Schol. in margin of L: yp. 50’ avrw 8 éfé8etas, 


Suxas. Hence Porson, 60’ ad rwd’ étédecdas. In Journ. Phil. 1. 72 (1869) I proposed 
bu’ ad rwd’ Avdp’ EXefas, which Blaydes (1870) reads from his own conjecture. Haibel 


425 ’Avri\oxos. Pindar is our earliest 
authority for the story of Antilochus 
saving his father Nestor’s life: he brin 
it in 2 propos of a son who had driven his 
father's chariot in the Pythian games, and 
won the race (Pyth. 6. 38 ff.). Memnon 
was pressing Nestor hard, and one of the 
horses in Nestor’s chariot had been wound- 
ed oe Paris. Nestor called for help to 
Antilochus, who diverted Memnon’s at- 
tack from his father to himself, and was 
killed; thus winning the fame, traros 
dudl roxetow Exper wpds dperdy. The 
Odyssey notices that Antilochus was slain 
by Memnon, but does not say that he fell 
in saving his father (4. 188). At the end 
of the /iad Antilochus is still living (23. 
785 ff.); in J/. 8. 90 it is Diomedes who 
rescues Nestor (from Hector). Pindar’s 
source was the Aethiopis of Arctinus, in 
which Achilles avenged Antilochus by 
slaying Memnon. 

* wapyy yovos, the son who was at his 
side :—not (I think) with direct reference 
to the saving of Nestor’s life by Anti- 
lochus,—this is more than wap» could 
suggest, without further explanation (cp. 
373),—but rather in the general sense 
that the son was the stay and comfort of 
his father's old age.—The ms. pacing 
Somep rv yovos, would clearly imply 
that <intilochus was Nestor’s only (or last 
surviving) son. The //ad describes Nes- 
tor as having two sons at Troy, Thrasy- 
medes and aera (7. 378); = 
according to lyssey (3. 413 ff.) six 
ues left to Nestor after the death of 


Antilochus, one of these being Thrasy- 
medes. If it be suggested that the Aecthi- 
opis may have represented Antilochus as 
the last surviving son, we may reply that 
this is extremely improbable, when it is 
remembered that several Ionian colonies 
claimed to have been founded by the Ne- 
leidae, descendants of Nestor who emi- 
grated from Pylus (/atrod. to Homer, 

- 167) The same consideration con- 

emns Seyffert’s &¢ y’ &’ av. Cavallin’s 
5s wor’ Wy is free from this objection, but 


is somewhat weak.—See A 5 
426 £. 80 av Ta8’ dydp’ a8 
correction which I published in 1869 (see 


cr. n.), still appears to me the most pro- 
bable. Porson’s 88’ ab rei’ a is 
founded on the schol. in L, yp. 30° atrw 3 
é&édextas, and may be deemed certain so 
far as the words 85’ ad rd" are concerned. 
But no one has justified the use of éfé3e- 
fas. We see the proper uses of the word 
in 0. C. 1021 I’ abris éxdelfys enol Saye 
them out, discover them, to me): Zé. 348 
70 roGrww picos éxdelEaas dy (‘manifest’). 
Eur. Hipp. 1298 wasdds éxdeitar ppéva | 
Too she dcxalay. But rs so word iz 
s ely inappropriate, ‘thou hast posted 
pao 2k for Of a hast caned* And 
Ucfas, the most natural word, is in all 
the mss. It seems very rash, then, to 
assume, on the strength of the schol., that 
fregas is spurious, and d{é3etas genuine, 
especially when we remember the quality 
of some of the variants which rest on the 
same authority; ¢g., in v. 423, the schol. 
on xda’ éfjpuce gives yp. xdtextputes, 
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NE. Aye, he has trouble now; death has taken Antilochus, 
the son that was at his side. 

PH. Ah me! These two, again, whom thou hast named, 
are men of whose death J had least wished to hear. Alas! 
What are we to look for, when these have died, and, here 
again, Odysseus lives,—when he, in their place, should have 
been numbered with the dead ? 

NE. A clever wrestler he; 


but even clever schemes, 
Philoctetee are often tripped up. 


& whblsawwowe ou, 


(Hermes XIX. 254) 80’ abre rad" Pretas. 428 def dei rl dira} Heimsoeth (X77. 
Stud. p. 284) con}. pev> Oeovs ri Sjra (not dev Pev- Peovds ri Sei, as it has been quoted]. 


429 for (éorw L) av xdvraid’ ba MSS. (dori évraid’ fva R). 


évravud’ wa: Blaydes, lorw évddd’, Svrwa. 
gives av xeioOa:. 


Bothe conj. ferw ovx 
430 xpiv] xphv L.—avdaeGa}] Cavallin 





L's reading, 56° atrws Sev’ Erckae, with 
an erasure of two letters after deix', may 
well have arisen from 8’ ai 7ud’ def[3p} 
fietas. The word AEIN would easily 
have been suggested by AAN if the AP 
had from any cause been obscured: or, 
again, a misreading of AAN as AEIN 
may have led to the omission of AP. In 
minuscule writing the process would have 
been hardly less ay f 

As to the reading 80” abrasg Selv’ Dctas, 
two things seem clear. (1) afrws, or, as 
it is better written, adrws, yields no fitting 
sense here. It could not mean, ‘in those 
few words.’ It would rather mean, ‘just 
as in the former cases.’ Cp. O. 7. 931 n. 
(2) 3d0...dely’ Eretas, oly, would be most 
awkward, whether rendered (a) ‘thou hast 
told dreadful news aéout two persons’ 
(30 masc.), or (4) ‘thou hast told two 
calamities concerning persons,’ etc. (d¢0 
neut., with roérow understood from ol»). 

' §86’...dv8pe: Ajax (415) and Antilochus. 
Prof. Campbell says that v. qrg is ‘too 
remote to allow of this’: but vv. 416— 
420 form merely a parenthetic contrast 
suggested by the death of Ajax, and with 
v. 421 we come to the father of Antilochus. 
If 50? dydpe are to be Nestor and Antilo- 
chus (as Campbell holds), éAXwAdérovy has 
to mean ‘desolate’ in the case of the living 
father, and ‘dead’ only in the case of the 
son. But surely ofS in 428 must inclade 
both the men mentioned in 426. 

dy 70&no", as O. 7. 1348: so below, 
1239 ay...éBovrduny, 1278 7Oedor...dy. 
Cp. Ai. 88 n. 

428 cxomev here=-srpocdoxads, a rare 
use, More often cxorety = ‘look for’ in 
the sense of {yreiy: Xen. An. 5. 7. 32 
oxoweire waiddy rwa.—otSe, Ajax and 


Antilochus; perh. he thinks of Achilles 
(331) too. 

429 'OSverreis 8° tony ad xdvraté’: 
‘while Odysseus survives in this case also,’ 
—outliving Ajax and Antilochus (ofée, 
428), as he had already outlived Achilles 
(371). Once more, death has spared the 
worse man (436). According to other 
views, (1) xdyraiOa= ‘and’ [not ‘also ’] 
‘in a case where’; i.¢., ‘not only does he 
live, but he has survived men so much his 
betters.’ (2) xdvrad@az=‘and in such a 
crisis as this,’—/.¢., when, Achilles being 
dead, the Greeks at Troy could ill spare 
true men, (3) The schol. explains xcdv- 
rai?’ by & trois {Gou: but this ignores 
cal, and makes é¢ryraf@a weak.—Some 
think that the phrase used by Philoctetes 
was intended to have a second meaning 
(‘here in Lemnos’) for the spectator; but 
this is improbable. 

480 abriy, illum, not i~sum: the 
latter would be fitting only if Odysseus 
had been responsible for the deaths of the 
others. «@ : cp. EL 1478 {Gvras 
Cavoicw ovvex’ ayravigs tea, speakest of 
the living as if they were dead. 

431 £. sadacris: cp. Ar. Ran. 877 
Bray els Epir dtupeplusas | AOwor orpeBroi- 
o raralopaccy dyrihoyolrres (‘when 
they enter the strife, contending with 
subtle, tortuous ficks’), Aeschin. or. 3 
§ 205 wddaoua robr’ orl dixacrnplov, a 
trick of the law-courts.—duwoSovra:: 
the word seems to have been suggested 
by wadatorjs,—alluding to a wrestler 
tripping up his adversary: cp. Ar. £¢. 
262 (with ref. to the tricks by which Cleon 
outwits his simple victims), 3:aXr af», 
dyxvuploas, | er’ dwoorpépas riv Gyuor 
avrody évexod\}Bagas (‘you put one of your 
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“~ ~ i. “ 
DI. gdp eiré mpos Oeav, rov yap wv evradba cor 
Ildrpoxdos, 6s cov rarpos Hv ta pidrata; te B28" <? 


\g 


-without writing Sdors. 


NE. xovros reOunxas Fv" Adyp S€ o ev" Bpaxei 


435 


tour éxdiddéw° mdédenos ovdd’’ avdp éxav 


e “A 4 ® ‘ “ 
aipes trovnpov, adda Tous 
ppapTupw GoL* Kal KaT aUTO TOUTS ye 


> a a a > 4 
dvagiou-pey guwtos eepyoopat, 
yrGcon Sé Sewvov nai coor, ri voy usc. 


PI. 


NE. 
PI. 


‘ > 
OTOUS Gét. 


“age 


id 3 ao 4 , > A 
moiov O€ TovTov mAnVY y ‘Odvaméus épeis ; 
ov ToUToV Elzrov, adda Oepairns Tis 7, 


Os ovK ay _etNeT__€ioamra€é eltrew, o7rou 
S29, a . 2 a a. 

pndets eon tovrov ola bf’ et lav xupet; 
—_ 


434 cof Hemsterhuys (Zucian vol. 1. 
Erfurdt: oe Spaxet MSS. 


V3 (alpe? Suid.): afpee L, with the rest. 


here, but doubtless through a misprint of 440 for ¢4t. In 


436 roir’] W Miss cn es 


has been made in L from ovd' é (or &): this might suggest ovd’ é’. 


435 o° é payed 
ecklein conj. rafr’ (Ars p. §5).—ovddér’ 

437 aipe 
440 3&2} Campb. ascribes re to L 
is verse L, like the 


other MsS., has dé.—viv] Blaydes conj. dpi». 4&1 wolov 32 Florens Christianus, 





legs between his,—hook it round them,— 
force his shoulder back,—and fall heavily 
on him’). 

433 f. Oesy, a monosyll.: 0.C. 964 n. 
—od ydp: for ydp, cp. 249 f.—oos, ethic 
dat., implying, ‘how was it that you did 
not find him ready to help you at that 
crisis?’ Cp. O. C. 8: 4 BéSnxer tyls 6 
&évos;—rd dArara, of one n, as 
Eur. Jom 521 ra pitrad’ edpdw (i.e. Tov 
viéy): but of several persons, O. C. 1110 
etc. 

436 £. éyq...tv Bpaxd: cp. Z. 673 
téOvnx’ Optorns’ & Bpaxet ourGels déyu. 
Aesch. P. V. 505 Bpaxet 52 piby wrdvra 
gUrAAHBsyr pdbe.—roGe’, instead of 7d’, 
oo. to what follows: cp. n. on 0.C. 

7. 

: aé\epos x.7.d.: the yrdpun stands as an 
independent sentence, unconnected with 
the prefatory rotr’ éx&ddiw: cp. Ant. 
612 éwapxéce véuos 83’* obd2y Epres 
k.7.A.—dxay, ‘by choice’: s.¢., war has a 
marked preference for killing good men, 
though, of course, it kills some bad men 
too. The word dxdé» does not involve a 
definite nification of wédep“os (like 
that in Ar. Pax): we can say, 9 gbocs 
Botrera, woety rt (Arist. dn. Gen. 4), 
Cp. fr. 652 rovs 
ev-yeveis yap xdyadous, wo wai, pret | “Apns 
dvaipew> of 3¢ ry yAdooy Opaceis | pev- 


vyorres Gras dxrés eles Taw Kaxay* | “Apys 


ap obdér ray xaxdr Awriferce. Anacreon 

. 101 “Apys 8° ox dyabdr pelSera, ard 
xaxay. The same thought is implied in 
the phrase of Andoc., or. 3 § 30 rodXods 
per °AOnvaluw amroddcarres apcorly day, 
—as if the a had been selected. 

438 xat avré tours ye, in accordance 
with this very thing, ==‘on this very 
ground’: cp. Isocr. or. 18 § 34 od« déor 
otre xara xdpw obre xar’ émeixeay ore 
car’ Oddo oddér Ff xara rods Spxovs wept 


nection): cp. 441: n. on O. C. 307-—v6 
...€upel, «upéw, in ref. to a person’s for- 
tunes, can be either (1) intrans., with adv., 
as £/. 1424 HA. 'Opérra, wis xupeire; 
OP. ray Séuour per | xadQs: or (2) trans., 
with acc., as Aesch. Ch. 214 éreal ri vip 
Exar: Satuévuw xvp@; (‘what do I ob- 
tain?’). Here «vpet seems to be intrans., 
while +f is virtually adverbial: cp. O. C. 
1704 Erpater oloy FOcher (= Srws FOehor), 
‘he has fared as he would.’ 

441 xolov 8 rovrov: cp. 573: O.C. 
67 AB. é« rot car’ doru Baciéws rd’ 
dpxerm. OL. otros 82 rls A\dyp re cal 
cOdves cparel; (rls Eorw ovros bs xparet;) 
—where, as here, 3¢é continues a conver- 
sation by putting a question which the 
last speaker’s words suggest.—épets, #.¢., 
of whom do you mean to speak. Cp. 0. 
C. 595 OL wérovOa, Onoci, Sard rps 
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Now tell me, I pray thee, where was Patroclus in this 


PH. 


79 


thy need,—he whom thy father loved so well ? 
NE. He, too, was dead. And to be brief, I would tell thee 


this——war takes no evil man by choice, but 
PH. I bear thee witness ;—and for 


d men always. 
at same reason I 


will ask thee how fares a man of little worth, but shrewd of 


tongue and clever— 


Ne. Surely this will be no one but Odysseus ?}— 

PH. I meant not him :—but there was one Thersites, who 
could never be content with brief speech, though all men 
chafed :—know’st thou if he is alive? 


T, Vat. b: wolov re L, with A and most of the others; rolov ye T, B, Vat.—rovrov] 
Brunck conj. roGro.—é€peis] Né-yes V2, which Nauck prefers. Wecklein gives rolou ye 
robrov wih» [instead of Ay y’}] '03. dpets, ascribing it to Nauck: who, however, in 


his 8th ed. (1882) has 3¢...2A%p +’. 
ad wrhhy y’ 'O8. épeis; 
In L elodwaé is written as one word. 
dwn (sic) in marg. 


Kaxos xaxd. OH. 9 rh» radads Evydopay 
yévous épeis ; 

Brunck’s conjecture, rovro for rotrov, 
has been preferred by some; because, 
where a verb of a ger asking thus 
- takes a simple gen., the object of the verb 
is usu. represented, either (a) by an acc., 
asin £/, 317 rot xacvyvhrou rl hs; or (6) 
by a relative clause, as above in 440 by 
ri viv xupet; But in O. C. 307 xAdwr cou 
(‘hearing adouz thee’) is an exception to 
the supposed rule. Further, épeis is here 
merely a short expression for éepjoet rh 
viv xupet. 

442 Geocirns= ‘the bold one,’ Oépros 
being the Aeolic form of @dpcos (Bekker 
Aned. P 1190. 2), as xpéros of xpdros: 
cp. ‘A\Oépons, Odpoarépos. Here he sur- 
vives Achilles. But, according to the 
commoner legend, he died before him. 
Achilles had slain the leader of the Ama- 
zons, Penthesilea. Thersites thrust his 

into the eyes of the corpse, and 
taunted Achilles with his love for her; 
when the hero killed him. This was the 
version given by Arcttnus in the dethiopss 
(Proclus, Chrestom. p. 478). It was the 
subject of a play (prob. a satyric drama) 
by Chaeremon, called 'Ayi\Xevs Gepairo- 
xrévos (Suidas, 5.v. Urdpywyr, calls it simply 
Oepoirns). See Nauck, Frag. Jrag. p. 


ies £ 8 ot dy Ger’ x.7.r. This 
sentence deserves study as an example 
of Attic expression. (1) ovx dy dd\eroz 


Blaydes gives, on his own conject., rotor ov révd" 
448 elder’ eicdwat] Blaydes gives decir’ els dwxavr’. 
444 dyn r (including A): dw» L, with yp. 


‘never used to choose.” Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 
to éwére wpocBrsedé rwas...elrey dy. In 
this use the aor. differs from the impf. by 
marking a moment; as ef\ero expresses 
the making of the choice, while #peiro 
would express the sentiment of preference. 
(2) Strov pnSels ign, ‘in a case where no 
one was for allowing him to speak’: the 
optat. denotes indefinite uency (as 
289 8 pos Bdda). Cp. xpos; ee in the 
example just cited. dels is ‘generic,’ 
#.¢. marks the occasion as being one of a 
class: cp. 170 n. And since ov« da= 
‘dissuade,’ ‘remonstrate,’ Srov pydels dyin 
zbrou wrdvyres pih-dger, ‘where all were 
protesting.’ Cp. At. 1184 rdgou perels 
Twoe, cay pndels ég, mxay rdvres pth-éyory, 
‘though all the world forbid.’ (3) ‘He 
would never choose to speak (only) once’ 
as ‘he would always choose to speak often’; 
—a pelwos of the same order as ody 
Gxiore for uddsora, Thus the whole sense 
is—del dy dAero wodAdais Aéyeuw, Sov 
wdavres ovyay xehevaer. Remark that, in 
the negative form actually used, the aor. 
inf. (elwety) suits eladwat better than a 
pres. inf. (Aéyew) would have done. 
Sophocles here reproduces the two 
salient traits of the Homeric Thersites : 
(1) he is irrepressible: J7. 2. 213 Qepolrns 
3’ ére potvos duerpoerhs éxorga, | 5s A’ 
érea dpecly ow Axooud re rod\d re fon:.- 
(2) he disgusts those whom his bluster 
was intended to amuse or flatter; #4. 232 
ty 8 dp’ Ayal | dxrdydws xoréovro.— 








—— 
nvS ér ovra wy, 


204 
yoOop 


Kai Tws Ta pev travoupya Kai mrakwrp.B7 


xaipovoe’ avactpéporres €€ “Avdou, Ta O€ 


? 

., Ola Kat Ta ypyor amoaré\\ovo’ aei. 

uh (acy ( aroU 
a 


‘ + ~ “ “ A o 
ta. Oe.’ eraway tovs Deovs evpw Kaxous ; 
NE. éyo pe, @ yéveDdov Oiraiov zarpos, 
TO Nourdv dn THAGOE Td 7° “TLoy 


Kat Tous "Atpeidas eivopay duddfomat* 


orov @ o 


KatopOives ta xpnota xw *derds Kparet, 


v4 >» ‘ ¥ ® rd 
TovTous €ya Tous avdpas ov ore 


GN’ 4 merpaia XKvpos éfapKoved por 


¥ b| id gy 4 , 
€orat TO Aowrov, wore TéprecOar Sop. 


445 avriv] airés B 
and Suid.: od8érw L, A. 


and Nauck.—3 &’]) 3é 7’ L. 
448 «al wwe from cal wie L. 


445 
td 9 o 
amrwXero, 
ow avta dalinoves, 
a a a) “A tf > “~ id 450 
riBer Gar tava, rou S aively, oray 
455 
‘4 td ~ ”~ 4 
eipwv tayalov pelov obéver 
fe 
OTe 
460 


446 oddér rw R 
450 xpior') 


xpher’ (not xpier’) L, as in 7y. 1137.—droorédove’] Suidas (s. v. radiuwrp 8h) reads 


arayyAovo’. Nauck gives rpovcedo0e’. 
ives rds 8° alveiy. 


451 xph] xp} L.—rod 3’ alveivy] Blaydes 


452 é¢rawwv)] Schneidewin conj. épevrd», which Nauck and 


laydes adopt; while Schneidewin himself afterwards returned to éra:wGy. Musgrave 





rourov olo@’: for the construction, cp. 
534 S44, 549 573: O. C. 1197 f., Ant. 
1242 f. 

445 aitrév should not be changed to 
avrés, which would be too emphatic here. 
He speaks in 2 careless tone. The fol- 
lowing wy, though it was not necessary, 
affords no argument against adrév. 

446 f. ied, sc. ela: cp. Ant, 448 n. 
—‘twal ovSéy: the synizesis as in 948, 1037; 
fr. 479. 3 éwet 003’ 3 xpelcowy.—Cp. frag. 
adesp. 276 (Nauck) od8éy xaxdy Bi a 


Siws darédAur: y, cherish, 
rotect (as Her. 9. 60 etc.), a sense derived 
om that of ‘dressing’ or ‘wrapping up’ 


(cp. 412. 903). 2 

448 @. +d wavovpya: for the neut., 
instead of rods xaxovpyous, see on O. 7. 
1196.—wahkiyrp By, lit. ‘rubbed in 
and again,’ hence, thoroughly versed tn 
knavery (cp. réuocow évrpiBijs, Ant. 177). 
So Ar. Nudb. 260 Abyew yerjoe Tpli wpa, 
-«pbradov, wa:irddy: 10. evpnorerjs, 
weplrpuua oe edad allud- 
ing esp. to the story of Sisyphus cheating 
Pluto: cp. Gaara 88: cp. 442 n.— 


" 8duous 


wa xptor’: cp. Zl. 972 gidet ydp mxpds 
Ta xpnora was épay (=ras xpnords).— 
étrocrid\ove” : bi O.C. 1664 dfewdurer’ 
(of Oed.): Plat. Symp. 179 E (Beot ’AxtA- 
Ada) els paxdpwy vicous dwérenway. Eur. 
fon 1274 dpiny dy étéreuwas als “Ardov 
iy. The word is so natural after 
dvacrpéporres that Nauck’s alteration of 
it to wpovesAove”’ is strange indeed. 
4512 mov t: where am I 
to place these things (in a theory of divine 
government), 4.¢., what am I to think of 
them? For this use of the midd. ri@exaz, 
cp. 473, 876: Dem. or. 18 § 299 (raira) 
wéppw péyrot rou Twr éuol reroNcrevpévwr 
rideuas (‘rank them far below...").—oev 
8” alvety: and in what respect to praise 
them : O. TZ. 390 rod od pdvrs ef 
cagys; and 1. 355 n.—Srav«.7.A. The 
simplest form of question would have 
been :—‘ What is one to think of these 
things, seeing that they conflict with one’s 
belief in beneficent gods?’ This is am- 
plified into—‘ What is one to think of 
these things, seeing that, while one praises 
the dealings of the gods, one finds (by 
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NE. I saw him not, but heard that he still lives. 

PH. It was his due. No evil thing has been known to 
perish; 1i0,-the-gods-take_tender care of such, and have a 
strange joy in turning back from Hades all things villainous 
and knavish, while they are ever sending the just and the goo 
out of life. How am I to deem of these things, or wherein 
shall I praise them, when, praising the ways of the gods, I find 
that the gods are evil ? 

Ne. Son of Oetean sire, I, at least, shall be on my guard 
henceforth against Ilium and the Atreidae, nor look on them 
save from afar; and where the worse man is stronger than 
the good,—where honesty fails and the dastard bears sway,— 
among such men will I never make my friends. No, rocky 
Scyros shall suffice for me henceforth, rrorshall I ask a better 
home. es 


con). ra Get’, éwaway rovs Oeots, efpw xaxd; 455 elcopdy] elcopay T, and 
so Blaydes. 456 Grov 0’ L, with y written over @ (by S, I think, rather than 
by the rst hand): drov 6’ A: drov y’ B, T, and others: Swov 5’ Herm. and Burges. 
457 dSedds Brunck: 8evds MSS. 458 Nauck agrees with K. Walter (Zmen- 
dationum in Soph. fab. specimen, p. 17) in rejecting this verse. In 486 he would 


then read érou 7d xeipop. 


460 Bé6uy)} udry Suidas (s. v. oréptw).— Nauck 


thinks that this v. was added by a grammarian, in order to furnish the finite verb. 





these facts) that the gods are bad?’ 
érawov is best taken in a simple temporal 
sense, (=‘at the same time that one 
praises,’) rather than as tentative (‘while 
one tries to praise’), or concessive (‘though 
one praises ). 
is, in a similar strain, asks how 

a mortal is to revere the gods when he 
sees ye men a and bad men pro- 
sperous (743—753). 

453 iya oy. Ant.11n.—Olraloy, since 
Poeas was king of the Malians; cp. qn. 

4544 tyrdlev.. acloopey, ‘eyeing them 
from 2 distance, #.¢. holding loot from 
them. The phrase is figurative; it is not 
an oxymoron, like é» oxorw dpa» (0. 7. 
1273), as though it meant ‘never seein 
them.’ This ryAd@er eloopa» is a poeti 
counterpart of wéppwher dowrdferGai,— 
familiar in Attic as meaning ‘to give a 
wide berth’ to an objectionable person 
or thing: Plat. ep. 499A olwy fyreir 
per 70 dAnGés...7d 3é xouyd re xal dnorixd 
... wéppwiher dowafouérwy. Eur. Hipp. 102 
wpécwier aurny (Aphrodite) dyvds wr 
domdfoua:r Antiphilus (¢ 60 A.D.) in 
Anthol. 9. 29 (speaking of the golden 
age), edr' dwd xépaou | rn\dber, ws “Acdns, 
wovros dweB\éwero. Cp. the phrases, 
tinged with a similar irony, in O. 7. 795, 


J. S. IV. 


997-—vAdEopias, midd. sc. adrovs: cp. 
fr. 428 dood yap puddocera, | pdrwy re 
péuyer xels Oeovs duaprdves. 

4568. érov=-rap’ bros, followed by 
fourovs: cp. Ai. 1081 8Sxov 8 USpitear 
Spay @’ & Bovrera: wapy, | ravrny vduste 
thy wire «7X. 

SeAds is rightly restored by Brunck for 
Saves of the Mss. It alludes to Odysseus 
as a trickster (407) and a coward (1028). 
Cp. Ant. 326 ra dard xépdn, where, again, 
L has the false reading ded. Savose, by 
itself, would mean simply ‘able.’ As 
Arist. says, Seubrys is the faculty of find- 
ing means to an end; dy od”. exowes 7 
wards, dra:verh dori: ay 8¢ galhos, rav- 
oupyla (Zth. NV. 6. 13). So, in v. 440, 
the bad sense of 8evof is hinted by 
y\woon. Campbell quotes Isocr. or. 12 
$ 48 to show that ded: cculd, by itself, 
mean ‘a clever vogue’: there, however, 
Secvfp (said of Sparta) means ‘formidable’ 
(= PoSepdy just before), and the sense of 
Secrhy...vopliey is presently repeated in 
siege ay Sedidvas. 

4592 « : se€ ON 240.—ap- 
Koted ay it (ue) ripmerbas Sas: 
sufficient to make me content with my 
abode (and resigned to seeing no more 
of the army). 


6 
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vov & elut mpos vavy* «ai ov, Tlotavros réxvor, 
Xaip ws péyworra, yatpe’ Kai oe Saipoves 
vomou peractnceay, ws autos Jédes. 

Tjpets O° taper, as omrqvix’ dv eds 


mrovy nuly elk, THKavT oppapeia. 
non, Téxvov, oré\\erOe; NE. xatpos yap Kadet 


PI. 


465 


a@ouv pn ’€ amdrrav paddov H *yyile cKorety. 


I. 


TpOS VUY OE TATPOS TPOS TE PNTPOS, a TéKVOY, 


é . » 4 > ié > a 
mpos T et Ti cot Kar olkoy é€ots mpor dures, 


¢ @ e ~ ‘ id > ¢ o 
tkéTnS LKvoupat, 2H ALIS pp OUT poOvor, 
» A “A 


470 


¢ «# 
Epnp.ov év KaKotor Totcd olots Opes 
> > 960 , , . 
dcooi + éfjxovcas évyaiovTd pe 
Sen, 


GAN’ év mapé 


Bou pe. 


Svoyepera per, 


efoiba, Torry Tovde Tov popyparos’ 


Ld Q ~ ”~ ld 
opus Sé TANG Toior yervatotct Tor 


475 


(4 > > ) ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 o 
TO T aioxpov éyOpov Kat TO xpynorov evKhecs. 


465 elxy] nxn (stc) L. A mark written over 4 merely calls attention to a 
scholium in the left marg. (which has the same mark prefixed to it), &éa- 


TUyYXwphorn. 


I has yee, and the Harleian #xor. 


A has exp, but the « seems to have 


been made from 7.—Cavallin conjectures lj, not observing that the « of tu is always 


short in the pres. subjunct.; see comment. on O. C. alt 2 
oréXecGe L, with the second A added above the line by the rst hand. 


462f. xatpe is repeated, as Ar. Pax 
582 xgine xaip’, 16. 1363 xalpere xalper’, 


etc. > cp. uéya xatpe (Hom. 
Aym. 1. 466 etc.).— ceaav: Eur. 


Helen. 1441 Br\épor xpds nuds xal perd- 
OTNC OP pap spiabcs bat Cras: Hom. 
hym. 2. 417 peta par’ éxpituwer éxnfddop, 
ws eX’, avros. 

466 wow Fplv day: a very rare in- 
stance of efew rivi re as =mconcedo aliquid 
alicus, ‘Ve cannot compare 0. C. £72 
efxovras d Set, or Af. 1243, dear d rots 
wodXolow Hpecxey xperais, where the acc. 
merely denotes the things in regard to 
which one is to yield. Still, //. 23. 337 
eal ré ol tela (‘to give the horse rein’) 
seems to confirm exy here. The analogy 
of rapelew suggests to me that the constr. 
-here would be somewhat softened if, in- 
stead of wAouv, we might read wAelv: cp. 
Plat. Legy. 934 Srws dv hyiy wapelxwor 
Geol... vonoGerety. But the change, 
though tempting, is not necessary. 

466 xaipds, the need of the moment; 


466 cré\ecbe)} 
468 f£. rpés 


for the semi-personification, cp. 1450; 
El. 75 wapds ydp, Sorep dydpdoww | pé- 
yioros Epyou wayrds tor’ émordrys: 1d. 39 
Sray oe Kaipds elodyy. wadel, as Eur. He. 
1042 Bovrer@’ édracrécwuer; ws dxuh 
wadei | ‘ExdSy wapetyar. Lucian (Demo- 
nactis vita 65) quotes, as a familiar stage 
‘tag, wapdt Sé¢ xadei uncérs wéd\rew. 

467 w)ow...cxomey, to watch for 
(428 n.) favourable weather: cp. Anti- 
phon or. § § 24 (the speaker had been 
detained in port by adverse winds) rods 
ae éyiyvero, Kal on wiota satin 

uc. 1. 137 wéxpe wAo0s yérnra.— 
*§ dwéarov, not at a distance (from the 
ship); strictly, so that the quarter in 
which their ship lies shall not be &rorros, 
ge., ‘seen (only) at a distance.’ Cp. 
Galen 3. 223 ¢& drémrrov Geagdueros, and 
append. on O. 7. 762 (p. 230, 2nd ed.). 
At the cave they are close to the sea, 
and can judge of the weather as well 
as at another point on the coast. But he 
means that they must be close to their 
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Now to my ship! 


And thou, son of Poeas, farewell,— 


heartily farewell; and the gods dcliver thee from thy sickness, 


even as thou wouldst! 


But we must be going, so that we 


may set forth whenever the god permits our voyage. 


PH. Do ye start now, my son: 


NE. Aye, prudence 


bids us watch the weather near our ship, rather than from 


afar. 
—— PH. 


Now by thy father and by thy mother, my son— 


by all that is dear to thee in thy home—solemnly I implore 
thee, leave me not thus forlorn, helpless amid these miseries 


in which I live——such as thou seest, and many as 
Nay, spare a passing thought to me.—Great is the 


heard ! 


ast 


discomfort, I well know, of such a freight—yet bear with it: 
to noble minds baseness is hateful, and a good deed is glorious. 


re... | wpés 7°] Blaydes would prefer wpés ce... | xpés 0”. 


470 Ixérns] Meineke 


(O. C. p. 287) conj. terns or ixrnp.—Marys) Aeiwms L, with ¢ written over e by the 


1st hand. 
roc.’ ols. 
adds 6’ after ofos. 


suspects this v. 476 rib 7’ 


471 roid’ olas] rotcdé +’ ofs Suid. (s. v. pds viv). 
Blaydes writes rotad’ éy ols, and in 472 éy olel 7’ for dcaal r’.—Wecklein 
4732 évvéovra L, with as written over é by S. 
alaxpory éx@pdv] Herm. Refract. p. 7 conj. 76 7’ 


Dind. conj. 


474 Nauck 


éxGpdw alcxpdy.—edxreds} Vauvilliers conj. evgiAds: Dobree, evxepés: Nauck, evuapés: 


ship, in order to sail as soon as ever the 
wind changes. At present it is adverse 
(640) for a voyage to Scyros: #.¢., it is 
south or south-west (cp. 355).—Others 
take ¢ dwémrrov cxorety as=‘to watch 
from a place where one cannot (pro- 
perly) see,’ a sort of oxymoron, like & 
oxéry dpas. 

463f. wpés viv oe warpos...tpés 7° 
@ tu cs7.d.: cp. n. on O.C. 280 rpés o’ 
8 rs cor pirow ex cébev dvroua. 

470f lxé strengthens ltxvovpat 
much asin O. 7. 760, éfcxérevoe rhs éufs 
xetpds Ocywr, the verb is strengthened 
the added phrase, which serves to mar 
the attitude of formal supplication. Cp. 
below, 930. For ixvetoai =ixerevecr, P. 
93% O.C. 27§ and torr: Az. §88: £4 
I 


712 ofors dpas...tvvalovra,—the 
disease, and the wretched dwelling: 
orocl +” dEixoveas,—the painful pro- 
vision of food, water, fuel and fire (285 


—299). Cp. 174f. 

478 iv Gov pe, lit., regard 
me (451 nn.) as a secondary task: #.2., 
‘give me a place, however lowly, in thy 
are. The thought is: ‘I should not 

ve asked you to alter your course for 
me; but since you are going home at any 


’ verse seem idle. 


rate, let this good deed be an accident of 
your voyage.’ Cp. Eur. £/. 509 HAG” 
yap alrod rpds rddov, rapepy' od08 (as 
an incident of the journey). Thuc. 1. 142 
(with ref. to naval skill) odx évdéyera.... 
éx wapépyou wederacba.—tv waplpye = dy 
mwapépyou pépe (Plat. Rep. 370 C).—8ve- 
Xépaca: cp. goo. 

474 Trobe. by the bitter experience 
to which he alludes in 1031 Leeda 
vos, freight, as gopéw is said of ships (Od. 


2. 390). 
ave v6 7 aloypov «.r.X. The ob- 
jections which have been made to this 
Philoctetes is appealing 
to the generous instincts of the young 
man. *To noble natures, what is (moral- 
ly) shameful is hateful, and what is worthy 
vee glorious.’ evxAedg implies, ‘even 
if there is no applause to be gained, the 
“yevvaios is rewarded by the sense that he 
has merited true e0xAea,—+.¢., that his 
deed is, in itself, honourable.’ Then, in 
vv. 477-479, Philoctetes passes to a 
different and a lower argument,—viz., 
that Neoptolemus will incur reproach if 
he refuse to do this act of mercy, and 
that, in the other case, he will have men’s 
raises. All the difficulties which have 
n raised have come from failing to see 


6—2 
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wot &, ékdurdvre Tour, overdos ov Kadop, 
Spacavr. 8, w@ mat, mretoroyv evxrelas yépas, 
day porw *ya Cav mpos Oiraiay xOova. ” 


tf nudpas ror pdxGos ovy drys pias. 


480 


torunoov, éuBarov p om Oddes aywr, 


eis avrAiav, €is Tmpwpay, els mpvuyn»y, 
WK.cTa pleXhkw Tous Fvvovras adyuveiy. 


Oo7TOU 


~ a b) 
veugov, mpos avrov Znvos ixeciou, Téxvov, 


meio Ont.: mpoomitvw we yovact, Kaimep av 


axpatwp 0 TAnpwY, Xwhds. aka pH pp adys 
épyuov ourw xwpis avOparav ariBou- 


aN’ 


a ‘ ‘ \  » r > ¥ 
7) WPOs OLKOV TOV GOV EKOWOOV fh aAyYQy, 


} wpos ta Xadxaddovros EvBoias orabud: 


3 “- » “ +] » id 
Kaxeilev ov pot paxpos eis Oirny otoXdos 


Tournier, evrerés. 
Spdcayri to cwcarre. 


he should have received both, or neither. 
431 dufadod r, éxBadrod L. Meineke conj. eleSartol.—Sry) rm L: 


conj, got. 


490 


477 £ rotr’] Blaydes writes révd’, and in 478 changes 
Nauck adopts the latter conjecture, though not the former; but 


430 (6’] 56 Triclinius.—ra} B 





(x) that the subjective sense of cbuAeds is 

justified by the fact that roto yevvaloun 

is an ethic dat.,—‘in the sight of the 

erous,’—not a dat. of interest: and 

2) that the considerations urged in 475 
—479 are of two distinct orders. 

477 dxdewdvr. tour = day éxNrys 
rocro, if thou forsake, abandon, this deed 
(which is a duty laid on thee): P; Eur. 
I. 7. 750 el 8, éxdewrwy rov Spxov, aducoins 
éué.—SveSos is strengthened by od caddy, 
as in 842 by alcxpév, in O.C. 753 by 
&Odov, in O. 7. 1035 by Seavdy. Ellendt, 
indeed, is with those who trace here an 
original ‘middle’ sense of dvedos as= ‘a 
thing said of one’ (good or evil). It 
would be equally reasonable to infer a 
neutral meaning for xjp from 77. 454 «hp 
apbcecryy od Kah}. 

478. whaicrov=putycroy: cp. Ant. 
1051: Od. 4. 697 at yap 3}, Bacihaa, 
réde xretoTror xaxdy dn* | AANA Todd 
metfor x.7.A.—pdre ye: cp. Zl. 472 ef 


yd. ; 
430 {6’, in entreaty; ps 75° O. 7. 
1468 n.—tpépas... peas. e distance 
from Lemnos to Scyros is about 75 miles; 
and, acc. to v. 354, the voyage from Scyros 
to Sigeum (about 125 miles) took less 
than two whole days. 

481 réduyoov: cp. 82 n.—Serq, L’s 


reading, is here not less good than dre: 
it with vonly. dyev is added 
as in 488, O.C. gro, 1342: here it expresses 
how ive he is content to be in the 
hands of Neoptolemus. 

482 £. dvrAlay, the hold of the ship, 
where he could be stowed away beneath 
the rowers. Cp. Athen. p. 37D «ara- 
Bardw duauriy bd rods Oadduous (the 
places of the GaXayira:, or lowest rank of 
rowers) ws €: wdrAtora KaTrwrérw 
éxelunv. Dionysius comicus (350 B.C.) 
Oceopoddpos fr. 1. 40 describes a seaman 
as dE dyr\as fxorra, 3.¢., the man was 
one of the Oadapira. Cp. Her. 8 118: 
Xerxes is making a long voyage in stormy 
weather; but he and the numerous Per- 
sian nobles with him are all on the deck 
(éxl rob xaracrpwuaros), while only the 
Phoenician sailors occupy the part below 
(xolny véa). So, too, in [Dem.] or. 32 
§ 5, during a voyage of many days, all 
the passengers live on deck, the cofAy 
vats being used by the rowers only. 

Tpepay... yyy. Lucian (Varig. 5), 
speaking of a » Mentions al 
xara rpUpyay olxjoes, but ordinarily only 
the xuSeprirys would be located at the 
stern, as the rpqpeds at the prow. mwpdura 
was the later Attic form: but pop is 
used by Attic poets for metre’s sake, 
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Forsake this task, and thy fair name is sullied; perform it, 
my son, and a rich meed of glory will be thine, if I return alive 
to Oeta’s land. Come, the trouble lasts not one whole day :— 
make the effort—take and thrust me where thou wilt, in hold 

in prow, in stern wherever I shall least annoy my ship- 
mates. SS 


O consent, by the great Zeus of suppliants, my son,—be 


persuaded ! 
poor wretch, and maimed! 
far from the steps of men! 


I supplicate thee on my knees, infirm as I am, 
Nay, leave me not thus desolate, 
Nay, bring me safely to thine own 


home, or to Euboea, Chalcodon’s seat; and thence it will be. 
no long journey for me to Oeta, 


Sen rv: Eros Wakefield.—Nauck changes dyuy to rews. 


483 eis (thrice) MSs.: 


eis...é...€s Dindorf.—paipay (@ made from w) L.—rpipvar L: rpvyrny Elmsley.— 


dro. L, with A and others: dou I. 
Blaydes conj. rods w\éovras. 
conj. Ev3olg: O. Riemann, EvSods. 


as Ar. Vesp. 399 4» xws wpdurny dra- 
xpovenras, Cp. 1451.—dwev (or Sry) is 
necessary: So. could not stand either 
for Gros SeSAnudvos, or for éxetoe Srov. 
The corruption of v to « is one of the 
commonest. — pé\Ae...dryuvety, instead 
of d\yvee (the relative clause, with the 
fut. indic., expressing purpose): cp. 409. 
For the fut. inf. after uéAX\w, cp. O. TZ. 


7 2. 

404 f. lxerlov: cp.1181: Aesch. Suppl. 
616 Zavos lxeciou xéror | pdyar rpoduydy : 
Od. 13. 213 Zeds opelas risad’ leerhows 
(see /wtrod. to Homer, p. 54). 
cp. Eur. Phoen. 293 ‘yorurereis 
swporrirye o: and n. on O. 7. 2. 

486 dxpd As O. C. 1236 is the 
only extant Attic example of dxparjs as 
= ‘weak,’ so is this the only example of 
dxpdrwp in that sense. Plato uses dxpdrwp 
in the regular Attic sense of dxpar#s as 
= impolens oe - 579 C éavrof...d- 
xpdrwp). The scholium here (if it be not 
rather a fusion of two distinct scholia) 
recognises both meanings: do@eris, éav- 
ro xparety ph Suvdperos. 

488 f. { mpds olxov rév ody x.7.X. 
He asks N. to convey him, either merely 
to the youth’s own home (Scyros), or, 
better still, a little further, viz., to Euboea 
(cp. n. on 240); whence it will be easy 
to réach Malis (492). 

aa, XKadxeSevros Evfolas crabud, the 
Euboean abode of Chalcodon, f.¢. Eu- 
boea, his realm. Cp. Zr. 1191 rév Orns 


83pas 


488 robs Evedyras] rot wapévros V?, whence 
435 rpogrirys L. 


489 Evolas] Musgrave 


Zyvds OYirroy wdyor. In //. 2. 836 ff. 
Elephenor, son of Chalcodon, figures as 
the leader of all the Euboeans in the 
Greek army, who are called “Afarres, and 
represent six towns, including Carystus 
at the extreme south of the island, Chal. 
cis at the middle point of its west coast, 
and Histiaea in the extreme north. 

Schneidewin remarks that Philoctetes, 
the former comrade of Heracles, might 
naturally name Chalcodon, who had been 
the companion of Heracles in an ex- 
pedition against the Eleans (Paus. 8. 
rs. 6). But that was merely a local 
Arcadian myth; and Pausanias finds it 
inconsistent with the better-known The- 
ban tradition, according to which Chal- 
codon was slain by Amphitryon in a war 
between the Euboeans and Thebans (9. 
19. ;). At any rate the Attic poet might 
think of the Attic legend, according to 
which Theseus had sent his sons for pro- 
tection to Chalcodon’s son Elephenor, 
before retiring from Athens to Scyros 
(Plut. 7hes. 35). 

490 «es Otrnv. - The three names 
here—Octa—Trachis—the Spercheius— 
mark the great features of the region. 
Typhrestus. at the southern end of Pindus, 
throws off two ranges towards the east- 
ern sea. One runs nearly due east, and 
skirts the 8. borders of Thessaly: this is 
Othrys, the lofty ‘brow’ which looks 
down from the north on the plain of 
Malis. The other—Qéeéa, the ‘sheep-land” 
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Tpaxwiay re Sepad’*75° és evpooy 
rag are €orat, marpi p as Seifys dira, 
dy On “madaov &€ orov dédoux’ éya 


real poe BeByxy. 


8 A ”~ e id 
Toa yap Tols typeévots 


e 
EGre\Nov auTov ixecious TéeuTOV MUTAS, 


495 


aurocrohoy méuwpartrad pw éxoaoar *Sopovs. 


~ d@AN’ 


A :Q A a “a 8 ld 
1 TECYNKEY, 7) Ta TwV aKoVwY, 


491 Tpaxwlay re Seipdda xal rdv efppoory MSS. See comment. and Appendix. 


493 radaady L, with two dots (:) above the second a, referrin 
right-hand marg. by an early hand, :rdAa: avy. The later mss. 
& (as A, L*, Harl.), or wdAa: dy, as B: wadacde Triclinius. — 


—runs s. of Othrys, and parallel with 
it at first; then, turning Ss. and E., it throws 
out cliffs which enclose the plain of Malis 
on s. and w. TZrachis—‘the ed’— 
stood below those cliffs; they themselves 
were called ‘the Trachinian Rocks.’ 
(Her. 7. 198 dpea bymdd cal &fara repi- 
xdjes wacay thy Mydlda viv, Tponxlria 
wérpas xadredueva.) “The Sperchetus— 
‘the vehement’—rises at the base of 
Typhrestus. As it runs eastward, its 
broad valley separates the ranges of 
Othrys and Oeta. It passes through the 
lain of Malis, and enters the Malian 

ulf. Its old mouth was about five 
miles N. of Trachis: the present mouths 
are more to the south. 

491 Tpaxiwlay...Sapaba, the chain 
of heights which bounds the plain of Ma- 
lis on Ss. and W.,—the Tpnyxivca rérpas 
of Herod. (see last n.), the odpea MnAidos 
alys of Callimachus (Hymn. Del. 287). 
Acc. to Thuc. 3. 92 the dwellers in Malis 
were classed as Tpaxixo: (highlanders, 
like the Attic ‘Taepdxpin), Tlapddcoe (by 
the Malian Gulf), and ‘lepjs (a doubt- 
ful name). 

All mss. have 8apd8a xal réy, making 
an anapaest in the 4th place. Toup pro- 

i As 8dpn was the Attic 
‘orm of dep, an Attic poet might possi- 
bly have ventured on depds. But there is 
no trace of such a form, while deapds is 
frequent. Further, Aepddes was the name 
of an Attic deme of the Leontis tribe 
(Bekker Anecd. p. 240, 26), and depds 
would thus be familiar to Attic ears in 
ordinary life. Thus Toup’s remedy, 
theugh attractive by its simplicity, is 
really a very bold one. 

I am more disposed to think that Se- 


to a note in the 
ve either raXai’ 


404 BeBiixy] PeAticor 


pida is sound, and that the corruption 
lies in the words xal rov. I conjecture, 
Tpaxcvlay re Sapa&’ 48’ &¢ efpoov. Soph., 
like Aesch. and Eur., admitted #4 in 
iambics (see n. on dt. 673). The cor- 
ruption might arise from the fact that A 
was the second letter of two successive 
syllables. A scribe, copying SEIPAGES 
(or, after 403 8.C., AEIPAAH4), might ac- 
cidentally omit BA (or HA). The verse 
would then stand, TPAXINIANTEAEIPA- 
SESEYPOON. A subsequent transcriber 
might easily suppose that ABIPAAEY 
(taken for decpddes, not dapdd’ és) was a 
inere blunder for depdda. And, AEIPAASA 
having been replaced, the copula would 
next be supplied, and the verse patched 
up, by inserting KAITON.—For other con- 
jectures, see Appendix. : 

etpoov. Tragic iambics sometimes 
admit uncontracted forms in -oos: «4g. 
Aesch. fr. 37 dtwddoe: id. fr. 275 xetudp- 
poow: id. 7 hed. 493 wupwrréoy: on the 
other hand, id. fr. 293 érrdpous: P. V. 
852 wAarvppous: #6. o17 riprvoup. 

Like the Homeric ddppoos, éuppeirns, 
the epithet refers simply to the beauty of 
the river, not to that swiftness (owdépyo- 
pas) from which it takes its name (/7. 16. 
176 Lwrepxeup dxdyaryri: Lucan 6. 366 
Ferit amne citato | Maliacas Spercheus 
aguas). Rising at the foot of Typhrestus, 
and fed by affluents from Othrys and 
Oeta, the Spercheius has a considerable 
volume of water even in the hot season 
(Tozer, Geo. of Greece, p. 81). 

498 by (=repi od)...88ouK": cp. Zr. 
297 TapBely row ed rpdocovra, uh Spary 
wrore. vz radase (dor)  Srev, 
a parenthetic clause equiv. to a simple 
adverb (wdAa:) going with daxa. Cp. 
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and the Trachinian heights, and the fair-flowing Spercheius, 
that thou mayest show me to my beloved sire; of whom I 
have long feared that he may have gone from me. For often 
did I summon him by those who came, with imploring prayers 
that he would himself send a ship, and fetch me home. But 
either he is dead, or else, methinks, my messengers—as was 


L, with A and most of the later mss.; but a few have BeSf#xy, as B, Vat. b, and cod. 


Flor. 32. 2 (the N of Blaydes, Dindorf’s Le). 
496 réuyarta] Blaydes conj. rrevcarra.— 


conj. Bé8nxe.—iypdvas] lxuévor L. 
Séuovs Wunder: déduos MSS. 


R and T have BeSfjxa. Elmsley 





Isocr. or. § § 47 otros yap Apxyovres ruv 
“EAteur ob words xpbvos (sc. doriv) é& 
ob xal xara yy cai xard @ddarray els 
rocaurny perasodiw Gor. Ai. 600 éyw 
3 6 rAduaw wadards dd’ of xpévos | ...€0- 
voua.—In L wadacar is manifestly a 
mere blunder for raAdadv. Those who 
read wadal’ dy explain it in one of two 
ways. (1) ef7 is to be supplied with it, 
—ePixy, or BéBnxe, being read in 494. 
Such an ellipse of ey is impossible. (2) 
The ay is to go with BeBhxo: in 494. Cp. 
Tr. 630 dé80xa yap | uy rey Adyors Gy: 
Thue. 2. 93 xpordoxia ov8eula (nr) uh dr 
wore ol worduo...émirhetcaay. But in 
this constr. the 4» which belongs to the 
optative verb could not precede the 7. 
In Eur. Aled. 941 ob« 088’ dy el reicatpu, 
the place of d» has a special excuse, viz., 
the analogy of sentences with the :/ 
(such as ox ay oluat weica:). 

_ 94 £. prt por BeBifuy. wo is ethic 
dat. (Ant. son.) The subjunct. is right 
here: cp. 30 «upg, n. The indic. Bé8nxe 
would also be correct (Dem. or. 19 § 96 
Sé5ocxa uh AeAHOapyer), but would express 
conviction rather than anxious fear.— For 
Bé8nxa as=olxoua, of death, cp. Eur. 
Andr. 1036 BéSaxe & ‘Arpeldas dddxou 
waddpas.—rvots typdévorg, instr. dat.: for 
toredAov, cp. 60 n.—The partic. bypudvos 
occurs only here. In Zr. 239 we have 
typeOa. 

496 airécrodoy wippayra, having 
sent with his own oré)os, 2.¢., having sent 
a ship of his own. Cp. Anthol. 7. 585 
(on a fisherman who died by the burning 
of his boat at sea). avrésrodos 7AGer | eis 
"Aliny, vextuy ropdulbos ob yaréwy, ‘he 
went to Hades en Ais own ship’ [because 
it perished along with him),—not needing 
to use Charon's bark. Musaeus Leandr. 
255 abros duw éptrns, a’récrodos, abréua- 
ros ynis, where, similarly, adrécrodos 


= ‘providing his own orédos,” t.e. ‘self- 
wafted,'—answering to the word vector 
in Ovid's parallel v., fdem mavigium, 
vwavita, vector ero (Ep. 18. 147).—lIf av- 
Toerodev were understood as= ‘setting 
forth in person’ (cp. wordcrodos, éudoro- 
Nos), then wéuwavra would be best taken 
as ‘having escorted me’ (cp. 913, 1468). 
and would go closely with éxowcat. 
Nauck, interpreting adrécrodov in this 
second way, substitutes wAcicavra (the 
conj. of Blaydes) for wéuyaryra. This 
would certainly make the v. easier; but 
it is not necessary. 

Spous is a clearly true correction of 
Sépous. The latter could not mean, ‘to 
my home,’ but only, ‘for the joy of the 
house’ (dat. of interest). On the other 
hand cp. Ant. 810 a\Ad pw’ “Acdas... dye 
| ray 'Axépowros dxrdy: O. C. 1769 Oras 
3’ yds | ...réuyor. 

497 @ After td rév Siaxdvew we 
might have expected queXeiro or the like 
(‘the messengers’ part was neglected’), 
but wotovsevar follows, as if he had 
written of dudxovo:. This is one of the 
irregularities which often arise from a 
change in the form of the writer’s thought; 
it is not merely a case of constr. xara 
ovverw (like 7a...pepdxa...diaeydueroe, 
Plat. Lack. p. 180 E). Hence it is no 
objection to this view that ra ray diacd- 
yw, for ol dudxovot, would be unexampled. 
—Others take ra riév dtaxdywr as an ad- 
verbial parenthesis: ‘or (as is the way 
with messengers) they forgot me,’ etc. 
The objection to this is that, in such 
phrases, the sing. td is used, never the 
plur. rd: eg. Plat. Phaed. 77 D 8oxeis 
ob re xal Zispias...dedtévar, rd ray waldwr, 
ph...6 Avepos abrip...diapuvog: id. Soph. 
261 B cxXoAg wou, Td Kara Thy wapouiay 
Aeyoueror, & ye Toovros dy wore Ea 
woh. 


88 ZOOOKAEOY= 


as elxds, oluat, rousoy dy opixp@ pépos 
MTOwWUpLEVOL TOY OLKAD NITELyOY OTONOV. 


a +] > 4 8 o > A Ad 
vov 8, eis oé yap wopmov Te KavToy ayyedov 


500 


kw, TV Carov, ov p éd\énoov, eloopay 
as mavTa Sewa Kamixwouvws Bporois 
Ketrat, wabew pey ev, wabew Sé Odrepa. 
xp7 S éxros ovra mnyudrav ta Seiv’ dpa, 


4 2 a on ‘ rd 
xray tis ev Cn, tnvixavra rov Biov 


oxote patiora py SiadOapeis AdAy. 


avr. XO. otxrip’, avag: toddav edhefev Svcoictay trove 


2d0nr’, *ola pndeis trav euav rixor pido. 


8 ei d€ mixpovs, ava€, ExGas “Arpeidas, 


510 


4 eyo pev TO Keivwy Kaxov T@dE KEpdOS 


~ 5 perariOénevos, evOarep_étipépover,\_ 


S15 


498 olua:)] Valckenaer conj. ofjso:.—pépos MSS., and Suid. s. v. oréd\os. éper the 
1st hand in A, and Suid. s. v. ddxovos: and so Brunck, Hartung, Blaydes. 


602 wdera Seva MSS. Wakefield conj. rdyr’ dinda: Dobree, rdvra cava. 
607—518 L divides the vv. thus :—olcrap’ 


roy Blor} Blaydes conj. rdx Jews. 


505 


—frclEe— | GON — | ef B— | ExPas— | dya— | xaxdo— | péya riSdnevos &/Parep— 


de dxdés expresses that such neglect 
might have been expected, while auink 
conveys the belief that it was actuall 
committed ; tautology cannot be pleaded, 
then, as a ground for conjecturing olpos, 
—tv epixpy: cp. 875: Her. 3. 154 & 
Aagdpy ronrduevos (Tac. Ann. 3. 54 8% 
levi habendum).— The reading 
p4pe would be tenable: cp. Dem. or. 2 
§ 18 éy oddevds ely: pépe. And it is true 
that rodpuéy pépos is usu. adverbial (gsan- 
tum in me est, or quantum ad me attinel: 
cp. 4xt. 1062 n.). But here pépos gives 
a much finer verse. yor, trans. (cp. 
1481). When the act. érelyw seems in- 
trans., it is so because the acc., like oré- 
dow here (¢.g., Spduov, 6860) is understood : 
El. 1435 3 voets, trevye viv. 

500 f. wopurdy re katrév dyyedoy, at 
once escort and, in thine own person, 
m er: i.¢., Neopt., when he brings 
Ph. home on board his ship, will at the 
same time bring the earliest tidings of 
Ph.’s fate. Ph. had asked his former 
visitors to act merely as dyyeXou: and 
they had failed to do so. Now he has 
found a man who will be his ropsrés, and, 
thereby, also his first dyyedos. Cp. Her. 
1. 79 (Cyrus) d\dcas...rdy orpards és rip 
Auvdiny avrds &yyedos Kpoicg éhn\dOee, 


*had himself brought the first news,’ 2.¢., 
no dyyedla had preceded him. See n. on 
O. C. 1518 (adrol Geol xipuxes).—fxe: 
after vainly appealing to others. The 
word is tinged with the fig. sense, ‘I 
have been brought by my fortune to thee,’ 
etc.: cp. 377 6 8 éOd5° fxww. [Dem.] 
or. 45 § 85 rotry yey xalpew Méyta, ods 5 
é rarip uo rapéduxe Sonfous, es rovrovs 
4K, 

602 £. Savd xdruavSives...xcetras, 
are so ordained (by the as to be 
full of fear ee ge (for combi- 
nation of adj. and adv., cp. 345.) The 
infin. wacty follows this phrase as it 
might follow xcipdueds éorw or the like 
(Plat. Crat. 436 B od opysxpds xlydwébe 
éorw édtawarnOjra). The general sense 
is:—‘There is always a danger for men 
that, after they have been us, 
they may be unfortunate.’ Not: ‘It is 
always doubtful whether aze to fare 
well or ill,’—like Plat. Prot. 313 a dy ¢@ 
wdyr’ dsri ra od, 5 ed wax apdrres. 
Of the two co-ordinated clauses, waGety 
piv ob, wadeivy 58 Gdrepa, the second is 
that on which the emphasis falls; the 
first serves for contrast with it :—‘that, 
as they have fared well, se they may fare 
ill.’ Cp. Ant. 616 woddois pdr bracers 
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likely—made small account of my concerns, and hastened on 
their homeward voyage. —— 

Now, however—since in thee I have found one who can 
carry at once my message and myself—do thou save me, do 
thou show me mercy,—seeing how all human destiny is full of 
the fear and the peril that good fortune may be followed by 
evil. He who stands clear of trouble should beware of dangers ; 
and when a man lives at ease, then it is that he should look 


most closely to his life, lest ruin come on it by stealth. 


CH. Have pity, O king; he hath told of a struggle with 
sufferings manifold and grievous; may the like befall no friend 


of mine! 


And if, my prince, thou hatest the hateful Atreidae, 


then, turning their misdeed to this man’s gain, I would waft him 


| dx’ evrépov— | veas— | Sduovs— | rdueory dxpvyuv. 
with A and almost all others: R (14th cent.) and Harl. (12th) 
p- 200), has been generally received: but he 
himself afterwards gave the preference to deva (Adv. p. 
gives Ad yor. 

conj., which is received by Blaydes, Cavallin, Nauck, Wecklein. 


509 ola] écca 
have Sca.—ofa, Porson’s conj. ate 
& (‘gualia.&s pro olos’).—rvxo] 


Nauck conj. wexpws: Blaydes, dw)ois. 


Seyffert 


807 breter}] Hrcke L. 


237) Dobree conj. &8Xous, 
erwerden made the same 
810 rixpous} 
613 éyw perv] B. Todt conj. &yw vv. 


S15 perarcOépevos] péya r:Oduevogn L, A, and most others: perars@épevos r and 
schol.—fv@arep] &Odrep L.—dwipéuover xr: éwel uduover L. 





dvdpéw, | woddots 8’ drdra (‘though to 
many a blessing, yet to many a false 
lure’): O.C. 1536 ed pév, dye 3é, ‘though 
surely, yet late. —Odrepa: Dem. or. 22 
§ 12 dyada 4 Bdrepa, Wa under elew 
dAaupéy. 

604 dxris Svra: 1260: Ant. 619 n.— 
va Sey épay, to keep one's eye on dangers 
looming in the distance, as a steersman 
watches rocks ahead: cp. //. 23. 323 
(the wary charioteer) alel répy’ dpdwr,— 
ke ing his eye always on the cauwrtp, 
sie rives round it. Thus the schol.’s 
@aBeic baz is true to the sense. 

605 «db {7, lives prosperously, as 
xaxa@s {fjy=to live unhappily (Z/. 354). 
So Pind. (P. 4. 131) calls festivity edfpas 
dwrov, But in O.C. 1535 ev...olky= 
‘lives aright.'—rbv Blov, the fortunes of 
one’s life: the subject to Ad@q is 6 Aios. 
Cp. ZL 207 (xetpes) af rox dudy eldor 
Blow | rpédoror. 

607—518: antistrophe to 391—402. 
The pity expressed by the Chorus may 
well be sincere; but in this utterance of 
it, their first aim is to aid their master’s 
design. Verse 510 shows this. 

507£, wévev dda, ordeals consisting 
in wovos, sufferings. Cp. Zr. §05 deOX’ 


dyuvwe. The plur. dé\a can thus be 
used in the sense of d#Xx: but the sing. 
GOrow does not occur as =ados. In 
Aesch. Suppl. 1034 158’ afd\ov=‘this 

rize.’—ola, Porson’s correction of Seca, 
is probably right. It is the more natural 
word in such a wish: cp. 278, 315. And 
Seca may have been suggested by rod». 
An iambic trimeter set in lyrics might, 
indeed, tolerate dcc0s,—as the correspond- 
ing trimeter (392) has the Doric d for #. 
But deca in Aesch. Fers. 864, récocwr in 
Ag. 140, and réccor in Soph. Az. 185, 
seem to be the only instances of these 
forms in Tragedy. ola is clearly better 
than dooa (=drwa): for which cp. 0.7. 
425 n.—For the acc. ola with ruxor, cp. 
O. T. 1298n. The conject. Adxo. is 
unnecessary. 

510 mxpovs, odious; cp. 254n. This 
sense seems more suitable here than ‘bit- 
ter inst thee,’ when sixpods...€das 
would he like pucodpr’ duloe (At. 1134). 

512. byd pay (cp. 453)... ropeborasp 
dy is a respectful suggestion,—‘I, for my 
part, would convey him,’—1.¢., ‘If I were 
you, I would do so.’—rd Kelvav xaxdv, 
the evil done by them: cp. 422.—pera- 
v\Oéuevos. This compound regularly 


Anti- 
strophe. 


90 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


6 ér’ evoréhou Taxelas vews 
7 mopevoay. av és Sduous, tay Oewy 


8 péeneoty expuywr. 


NE. dpa ov py viv pey tis evyepns map7s, 


stay Sé€ minobys ths vdcou 


voucia, 520 


ror ovxé? avros Tots Adyors ToUToLs pavys. 


XO. 


@ “a > 2 5d > > Q 
HxtoTa TouT oux eof omws tor’ eis cue 


TovvEeroos EFELS EvOLKWS OVELOLC aL. 


NE. add’ aloxpa pévrot 


A > 7 
cou yé pw evdeéorepov 
£évm davnvat mpos To Kalptoy move. 


925 


GAN’ et Soxel, mréwperv, dpudodw rayus° 


é€ “a ‘ » t s An 
X7) vaus yap afew KovK atapvyn noeTat. D5. 
*re THoOE Y7S 


\ 4 Y 
povov Oeot o@lorey ex 


L 


NS 


— 


pas oro. tT evOévde BovdociperOa mew. 


817 ray Seay Herm.: ray éx Oedy MSS. 
623 teas} L has 9 written over « by S. 


632 yewra robr’ L. 


takes one acc. only, meaning to ‘trans- 
pose,’ ‘shift,’ a thing: and hence, either 
to ‘adopt’ or to ‘discard.’ Here the 
compound is used like the simple verb, 
and the force of the prep. is adverbial. 
riGépevos rd Kelywy xaxdy ryde xépdos= 
‘counting their misdeeds as his gain’: cp. 
Od. 21. 333 Th 8 édéyxea raira riderde; 
If, after the word ‘counting,’ we in- 
serted, ‘by transference,’ this would give 
the force of werd. The xaxdr is to be 
shifted from the reckoning against the 
Atreidae to the reckoning in favour of 
Philoctetes. Their demerit is another 
reason for benefiting him. over : 
the only instance of péyova in Soph. 
(Cp. Aesch. 7hed. 686 uéuovas: Eur. /.4. 
149§ and /. 7. O55 pépove.) 

516 evorddov, here prob., ‘ well-equip- 
ped’; though at v. 780 everadis (the 
commoner form) = ‘expeditious.’ Cp. 
Apoll. Rh. 1. 603 Socov és bvdidy Kev 
dicrodos dAxds dvioca.—For the double 
epithet, without copula, cp. Od. 7. 34 
mvot Oojos weroOéres waelyor: As. 710 
Goay wxvdduw ved. 

5172. tav Gey vinerw. Hermann’s 
deletion of é« after rd» is necessary, since 
vay Gede=Aapriov in gor. Possibly the 
dx arose from a reminiscence of Her. 1. 

4 AaBe éx Oeob vépects peydrAn Kpotcor.— 
&. 601 f., 1035 f£.° 


621 750’ obké0’ atric (sic) L. 


619 vv pdv...drav 62: f.¢., ‘beware 
lest, though now thou art facile, yet,’ etc. : 
cp. Nn. On £03.—evxeprs, easy-going (cp. 
875): ws gives a slightly contemptuous 
tone; cp. Aesch. P. V. Top ye cree 
vages xal ¢é8ov wddéa ris els. For its 
position, cp. 4%. 29 «al pol ms drrijp.— 
wapys, aS a s tor who is not yet 
required to make any personal sacrifice. 
Not from wapinyu, as = ‘comply.’ 

520f. ris vécov with wAnotys: 

(q, causal dat.: sated with (weaned 
of) the disease, through consorting with 
it. It is also possible to join the verb 
with fvvouig, and to make the gen. 
depend on the latter: when the omission 
of ry would be an instance like rév 
éxOpay xaxd (Ant. ton.). The objection 
is that, though rAno@jea: can take a dat. 
when it means simply ‘to be filled’ (Thuc. 
7- 78 Sdxpucr way 7d orpdrevua wycGér), 
it usu. takes a gen. when it means ‘to 
be sated.’ 

avrés rois Adyar rovrow, the same 
with (=consistent, in your action, with) 
these words. Plat. Euthyd. 2984 9 od 
ef 5 adrds ry NOw; If rovrois were absent, 
then rots Adyots could be a dat. of respect, 
‘the same in regard to your words,’ like 
atrés elus rp Sovredpar. (O. 7. 557 n.). 
But rovras shows that the other constr. 
is meant. 
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in thy good swift ship to the home for which he yearns, that 
so thou flee the just wrath of Heaven. 


NE. Beware lest, though now, as a spectator, thou art 
pliant, yet, when wearied of his malady by consorting with it, 
thou be found no longer constant to these words. 

Cu. No, verily: never shalt thou have cause to utter that 
reproach against me! 

NE. Nay, then, it were shame that the stranger should find 
me less prompt than thou art to serve him at his need.—Come, 
if it please you, let us sail: let the man set forth at once; our 
ship, for her part, will carry him, and-wtilnot_refuse.—Only 
may the gods convey us safely out of this land, and hence to 


our haven, wheresoever it be! 


824 cot yé pw’) got y’ &’ Brunck. 
mwpos Kapov. 


hard. 629 
preferred by Brunck and Hartung. 


522 ova to’ Sas: cp. 196. 

6242£.4\Ad...pivrou: cp. Ant. 567. The 
fact that dAAd recurs so soon, in v. 526, 
has caused a corruption to be suspected 
in the sage (see crit. n.): but there 
it has a different tone (‘cume, now’). 
This elasticity of meaning in dAAd is one 
reason why classical poetry so readily 
allows it to be repeated at short inter- 
vals (cp. e.g. 645, 047, 651: O. C. 238 ff. 
GAN’ dwel...dNr’ eué...adr’ fre El. 137 
140, 879-882: 77. 593-594). Astot 
tolerance of such repetition generally, cp. 
762: O.C. §54n.—aleypd: for the plur., 
cp. 1398, O. C. 485 n.—oo0 yd wt’ is better 
than go6 ¥f ts: the latter would imply 
an ungraceful emphasis on the speaker's 
personal dignity.—mpés té xalprov: cp. 
Ai. 38 §...3pds carpoy wovG;—wovely, epex- 
egetic of évdedorepov, ‘in respect of toil- 
ing’: cp. O0.C. 335 of 8 abv@dyuasuos wrod 
veaviat Tove; 

526 £. dpydc Oe, let Philoctetes set out 
with us for the ship at once. rayve=ra- 
xéws: cp. 808, 1080. x vats, the ship, 
on her part. If the sick man’s shipmates 
make no difficulty, the ship will make 
none: #.¢., it will be easy to find room 
for him on hgh ‘- 481). ree ig 
mus is on guard against betrayi 
elation. He speaks as if the ae 
of Ph.’s prayer was now a simple matter, 
ring one which did not greatly interest 

m. 


525 mwpds rd xalpioy] Blaydes conj. ryde 
826 dd’ ef] Nauck conj. ef 5: Hense, ef 8’ od». 
The 1st hand in L wrote éxdée (sic): S then wrote y over 38. 
BovroluecOa MSS., except B, which has Sovdcuerda, the reading 


6328 «k re) 
x ye rs: && re Gern- 


drapyntiicreras is usu. taken as passive: 
either (1) ‘the boon shall not be refused’: 
or (2) ‘he shall not be refused his wish.’ 
This second version is inadmissible. Clas 
sical Greek allows drapwofua Soival r:, 
but not dwraproduas trav alrofyra. And 
with either version the change of subject 
would be harsh. Rather the verb is de- 
‘alla with % vais for subject. Prof. 

mdi A supporting this view (7 rans. 
Camb. Philol. Soc. 1. p. 244), illustrates 
the personification of the ship from Od. 
10. 131 dowaclws 8’ és wrévrow dwrnpepéas 
goye wérpas, and Arist. Pol. 3. 13. § 16, 
where the ship Argo—endued legend 
with a voice—is described as refusing to 
carry Heracles (ob yap 40é\ew adroy dyew 
ri 'Apyw).—It is true that the classical 
fut. of dp»éouat, where it occurs, is dpr%- 
copes (O. 7. 571, etc.). But there is no 
classical instance of dp»nOycouas as fut. 
pass. And since the aor. *pv7@ny is al- 
ways deponent, analogy suggests that a 
deponent use of dpyO7}coua: would have 
been possible. Cp. dcaréyouat, aor. die- 
A€xOnw (deponent), fut. SartexOhoropas 
(deponent), as well as dtaddEouar. In 
later Greek dprné@joouas occurs, indeed, 
as pass. (St Luke xii. 9, drapynOhoera:, 
*he will be disowned’), but also as de- 
ponent (LXx. Is. xxxi. 7 drapenOhoorrat, 
with v.l. dwrapricorra:). 

623 £. | pape steabenta as oft. in wishes 
or commands (7%. 1109 mpoopuédo. pdvor, 


92 ZOPDOKAEOY2 
OI. & didrarov pev jpap, ydirros 8 avyp, 530 
giro Sé vavrat, was dv vpiv éudavns 
Epyp yevoipny wos p erbe mpordprr. 
iwuev, @ Wal, ThockvgavTe THY Eow 
douoy eiaxoiknow, ws pe Kat pabys 
ad’ dv Sulwv as 7 épuv evxapdios. 535 


olpat yap! ovd’ dy oupacw pony Bday 
addov AaBovra wdyv euouv rAjva rade: 


éya 8 avayxy mpovpalov oré 


* naKd. 


XO. ézicyerov, padwpe* avdpe yap Svo, 
Net veas ons vauBatns, 0 S adddOpous, 540 
Xupetrov, dv pabovres avOus etocror. 


838 £. rpocxicavred L (the dots meaning that o should be deleted): and so A. But 


the later sss. generally give rpooxtcarres. 


I (13th cent.) rpooxicorres.—elsolxnow]) 


The scribe of L intended (I think) elo ofknow, not eeolxnow. He has written, indeed, 
el colxnow (sic), asin O.C.7 39 el oxdeicroy, with a disregard for the division of words 


which he often shows (see 


-C., /ntrod. p. xlvi). Further, the smooth breathing is 


indistinct in form, being an almost round dot: but, in his writing, it often ap- 
proximates to such a character: thus the breathing on o¢3’ in 536 is hardly different : 


etc.).— Ga: the optat. in the 
relative clause, because oyfoaer stands in 
the principal clause: as 961 dAno pire 
apiv pddosu’. Cp. 3250: O. C. 778 a. 
630 &. d pQraroy pay x.7.X.: for the 
epanaphora, with change from ¢fraros 
to a synonym, cp. Ant. 898 pin és... 
wporpurds Sé...piin Gé, n. For the nom. 
fdurros dynp after the voc., cp. 867, 986. 
—res dv...yevoluny, a wish; cp. 794: 
O. C. 1487: 80 10. 1100 ris ay...d0ln...3 
S338 £. Cope clearly means, ‘let us be 
going’ (from Lemnos). Cp. 645 xwpw- 
pev. It expresses his joyful impatience 
to avail himself of N.’s offer here, and 
naturally follows the preceding verses. 
If, on the other hand, we take Copev to 
mean, ‘let us go into the cave,’ we shall 
have no direct expression of Ph.’s eager- 
ness to leave Lemnos: and the invitation 
to enter the cave will come with an awk- 
ward abruptness after the first words of 
gratitude. But if means, ‘let us be 
goin from Lemnos, then we must nay e 
« v, unless we can substitute for 
Tpoe wre some partic. which could go 
with ds olxnow. For rpocxucarre els 
olxnow could not mean, ‘having gone into 
the dwelling to salute it.’ I once sug- 
gested ride rpogxvyarr’ ow | daxov eis 


olxnor, 3.¢. ‘after one look’ into it; bat 
I now doubt whether the classical usage 
of xpooxtxrw would bear this. We may 
rather believe that Soph. hazarded the 
otherwise unknown word ¢elcolxyeis, much 
as in O. C. 27 he ventured on éfouxthoruos. 
It implies a verb elooaxéw (nowhere found, 
except. as a v.l. for évoxéw in Anthol. 7. 
320), capable of being used thus,—dpr, 
elowxnoe, ‘he entered the cave and made 
his dwelling there’ =4d»rpop elae\ Our Gxn- 
ge. Then elcolxnois would be properly, 
the act of so making a dwelling, or the 
dwelling made. (elcoxi{w, to bring in as 
asettler, is irrelevant.) See A dix.— 
wpooxtcavre, a farewell salutation (as by 
kissing the soil), because the cave had so 
long given him shelter: see below on 
1408.—ds...xal: Cp. 13. 

636 dd ov: Her. 1. 216 dwd xryvdus 
fdover xal ly@vuv.—B8ufev, sustained life 
(under difficulties), as Her. 3. 23 ranga- 
yéovres SeéSwor: so Siarpégpopas, Siaylyro- 


pas. 

836 £. oluat yip «.r.d.: for I think 
that even the bare sight would have de- 
terred any one but myself from enduring 
these things: oddels Ados dy Erdn rede, ef 
Oéay yorny Aafe. The first glance at 
such a dwelling would have made any 
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PH. O most joyful day! O kindest friend—and ye, good 
sailors—would that I could prove to you in deeds what love ye 
have won from me! Let us be going, my son, when thou and 
I have made a solemn farewell to the homeless home within,— 
that thou mayest een y what means I sustained life, and 
how stout a heart hath been mine. For I believe that the bare 
sight would have deterred any other man from enduring such a 
lot; but I have been slowly schooled by necessity to patience. 


[Veoptolemus ts about to follow Philoctetes into the cave. 


CH. 
seaman o 
tidings before ye go in. 


Stay, let us give heed :—two men are coming, one a 
y ship, the other a stranger; ye should hear their 


[Enter Merchant, on the spectators left, accompanied by 


@ Satlor. 


and a comparison with the breathing on ofkyove, as written by him in Aat. 892, seems 


to confirm this view. —For conjectures, see comment. and Appendix. 


688 xaxd} 


7dde MSS.: but S has written in the marg. of L yp. xaxd, whence Valckenaer adopted 


it (on Phoen. 430). 
Hense, cradiuer.—3t0] Siw L. 
v. 
Blaydes conj. adrix’. 


639 uddwyer] Wakefield conj. uéywuer: Blaydes, nelywuer: 
640 Hense, with Nauck’s approval, rejects this 
pous] Wecklein (Ars p. 58) conj. dddoder. 


641 avis xr: adres L.— 





other man renounce the attempt to live 
in it. Instead of cal dupacw pdyny Oéar 
AaBbrra, obn dy 7rfva:, we have o¢8" byu- 
pacy...rrfjvat,—ovd’ thus serving to weld 
the sentence into a more compact whole. 
—péyny need not be changed to pédvov, 
though the latter would be more usual: 
cp. O. Z. 388 é rots xépderw | pbvor S¢- 
Sopce: Ant. 361 “Arda pébvoy deity ode 
érdteras.—Some govern rd8e by @éav Aa- 
Bévra as=Geardusvon (cp. O. C. 223 n.), 
and take rAjvas with the partic.: ‘endure 
to have looked upon.’ This is forced. 
For rAfjvas with simple acc., cp. 77. 71, 
O. C. 1077, etc. 

688 wpotpaboy, by painful steps 


wpd): cp. 1018 wpoudidater. 

( 630 &. i pts is said to N. and 
Ph., who are moving towards the cave. 
pabcopey, absol., let us learn,—viz., what 
tidings the new comers are bringing. 
The conjecture pévwuer (or pelrwyuer) 
would merely repeat the sense of éxicxe- 
tov.— This hortative subjunct. occurs even 
in the 1st pers. sing., as Eur. Hipp. 567 
éxicxer’, avihy ror lowley exudéw: id. 
HF. 1058 ciya, rvods ud@w.—d ddd Opovs, 
prop., speaking a foreign tongue: here, 
simply = dANrpios, just as in Zr. 844 


ANG pou | yrwuas= merely ddAcrplas yrd- 
pns.—ev évres, 3s.¢., having learned 
their oews) from them: cp. 370 n.—av- 
w= ‘at a later moment,’ as 47. 1283.— 
deovrov (imperat., not indic.): for the 
dual, after uaddvres, cp. Plat. Lachkes p. 
187 A abrol eviperal yeyovdre: and n. on 
O. C. 343. ‘ 
642 Odysseus said that he would 
send back the oxowds, disguised as a mer- 
chant captain, if N. seemed to be tarrying 
too long (126 ff.). The actor who now 
comes on as furopos would not, however, 
be the same who played the cxowrds (a 
mute person), but the tritagonist, who 
played Odysseus. The sailor who ac- 
companies him is a mute person; and 
that part may have been taken by the 
former representative of the oxowros. 

As N. has already ensnared Ph., and is 
on the point of starting with him, there 
is no actual need for the intervention of 
the Guropos. But Odysseus, at the ship, 
could not know this; and we are to sup-_ 
pose that he had become impatient. The 
scene which follows heightens the dramatic 
interest by bringing out the horror with 
which Ph, regards the idea of returning 
to Troy. : 
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EMIIOPOE. 
"Axrddws tat, révde tov Evvéurropay, 
ds mv vews ons ovv Svow adrjow dudraf, 
éxéhevo’ euol we mov Kupgry eins ppdoat, 


éreizep avréxupoa, Sokalwy peév ov, 
U4 la 8 > & € 
Tuyy S¢ mws mpos TavTOV put 


545 


és Tédov. 


0 A) e a “~ y, 
mréwy yap ws vavKdnpos ov tohdy aorodp 
am’ *Ihou mpos olxoy és thy evBorpuv 
IlerapnOov, ws nxovoa rovs vavras ort 


‘ , * , 
got tavres elev * cuvvevavoto\nkores, 


€S0€€ por pn otya, mpi dpacaul cor, 
Tov trouv troccbat, mpootuxorTe Tav towv. 
ovdey ov tou KaTocba Trav cavtov mépt, 
a& tolow "Apyeiorw apdi oov vea 


é > ? a t (4 4 
Bovrevpar éori, xov povovy Bovdevpara, 
épya Spwpe’, ouxér’ eLapyovpeva. 


adn’ 


955 


646 38é xws] Blaydes sg a Tw.—ravTroy] The rst hand in L wrote adrév, to 
y o- 


which r has been prefixed 

3’ fovea. 648 der’ L: dr. 
oroAnkéres MSS. 
ruxéy re: Hartung, «pooruxely re: 


547 r\éwr] Reiske conj. rdw, and in 549 as 

S50 cuvvevaveroAnxéres Dobree: ol vevau- 
662 xpocruxéyr:] Cavallin conj. xrpocrvxyéyra: Brunck, zpos- 
Heath, xpoervyé» rt, changi 
tows, and taking raw as relat. with ovééy (‘a thing that happens to 


lowr to 
ave come to 





Evvépwopov, fellow-traveller, as 77. 
318, etc. 

544 pdoat oe, wou x.7.d.: for the 
constr., cp. n. on 443 f., ad _/i2.—Kvpay 
ays: cp. O. 7. 1285 odd dor’ dor. 

6465 £. Sofd{ew piv of: cp. Amt. 255 
TunBipns per of, n.—dppicoGels: the same 
constr. with the pass. in Xen. A 1. 4 
§ 18, xpds rh» viv dpuccbels, =dpplcas rhy 
vair, or dpucoduevos, having brought one’s 
ship to anchor. ratrév...wéSov, the same 
land (Lemnos) ; not, strictly, the same 
‘spot. 

547 ob wodA@ orédy, with no large 
company (t.¢. with one ship, and only 
a small crew to handle it): as 77. 496 
ody wo\\g orddy='with a numerous 
train.’ If orodw were taken as ‘fleet,’ 
the phrase could hardly be a mere 
equivalent for wg »nl, but would suggest 
at least a plurality of vessels. 

849 £. [lerdpnfov (now called Zxdre- 
dos), a small island near the Thessalian 
coast, about 12 miles E. of the south end 
of Magnesia. The island of Sciathus lies 


between it and the mainland; Euboea 
is only 20 miles distant to the s.w., and 
Scyros about 40 to the s.£. The name 
is well-chosen, then, to make Philoctetes 
feel that he is listening to a neighbour 
of his old home. Peparethus, though 
not more than some 13 miles in length, 
with a greatest width of s§ or 6, con- 
tained three towns. Its famous wine is 
ranked by Aristophanes with those of 
Pramnous, Chios and Thasos (fr. 301). 
The author of [Dem.] or. 35 § 35 names 
Peparethus, along with Cos, Thasos and 
Mende, as a seat of the wine-trade with 
the Euxine. An Alexandrian physician, 
Apollodorus, recommended the wine of 
Peparethus before all others, adding that 
its repute would be still higher, did it 
not require six years to attain perfection 
Plin. AY. MV. 14- 9). The epithet ef- 
here is peculiarly fitting, since 

liny speaks of the island as guondam 

Evoenum dictam (tb. 4. 23). And so 
Heracleides Ponticus fr. 13 says of it, 
airn 4 wijros elowos dors xal ebderdpos. 
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MERCHANT. 


Son of Achilles, I asked my companion here,—who, with 
two others, was guarding thy ship,—to tell me where thou 
mightest be,—since I have fallen in with thee, when I did not 
expect it, by the chance of coming to anchor off the same coast. 
Sailing, in trader’s wise, with no great’ company, homeward 
bound from Ilium to Peparethus with its cluster-laden vines,— 
when I heard that the sailors were all of thytrew, I resolved 
not to go on my voyage in silence, without first giving thee 
my news, and reaping guerdon due. Thou knowest nothing, 
I suspect, of thine own affairs—the new designs that the Greeks 
have regarding thee,—nay, not designs merely, but deeds in 
progress, and no longer tarrying. 


my knowledge.—one of the facts which thou, perchance, knowest not’). Musgrave 
approved this, only keeping wpocruxyéyr: as=‘since I have chanced upon thee.’— 
ray fowv] In L made from 7rd» [cop by S. 864 got véa Auratus: dudi oc’ ofvexa 
L, and so (or dug cot ’vexa) most other MSS.: dudis elvexa I, with yp. dugis dp [s.c. 
Gugl cov] dvyri rou wepl cod. The fact that dugi coi ivexa (or obvexa) could thus 
pass muster as a pleonasm deserves notice. 8&6 dori] lor L, and so Blaydes. 





It also produced good olives (Ov. Met. 
7- 470).—In the //iad the Greeks at 
Troy import wine from Lemnos (7. 467) 
and from Thrace (9. 73). 

qxovra Tovs va Sm: cp. Af. 
1rgr od 8 dyraxovce: rovrov ws redd- 
weras: Xen. M7, 4. 2. 23 Toe Aaldadrop 
obx dxhxoas, Sr: hwayadfero Sovhevew ;— 
awdyres: and therefore he could not have 
been anticipated in bringing the news.— 
Dobree’s conjecture, cuvvevavorroAnkéres, 
has been generally accepted by recent 
edd. If the ms. of vevavorroAnkéres is 
retained, then ool is possess. pron.: ‘that 
aJi those who had made the voyage were 
thy men.’ The objection to this is the 
want of point in the participle. 

6512. Wotl po x.r.rA. The constr. of 
mpootuyéyrt is made somewhat awkward 
by the negative before woeto@ar. ‘I de- 
cided to sail, not in silence, or before 
I had told thee, (but only when, having 
told thee,) I had received a due reward. 
It would have been clearer to have writ- 
ten either: (1) @&oté uo ppdcaryri ro 
wrotw wottcGat, rpocrvxorr: rGy lowy: or 
(2) 804 wor wh ctya roy roby roeicAa, 
wpe gppdoae Kal wpocrbxyotue Tow 
towv. The justification of the actual form 
is that py wtya, welvy dpdorarmt, is felt as 
a more emphatic equivalent for a simple 
gpdcayvn.. For the dat. évrt 
(instead of an acc.) with the inf., cp. 


Xen. An. 2. 1 § 2 ESoken of adrois cu- 
oxevacauévos...rpoiévar. The acc. is, 
however, more usual, as 76. 3. 3. 1 Edotey 
aurots wpopuAacds Karacricayras cvyKxa- 
Aetw rovus orparwras, since it excludes 
a possible wasn ay cp. Ant. 838 n.— 
The use of rpoo-rux owns (‘having obtained, 
met with’) is like that in Z/, 1463 éy0d 
Ko\aoTod ©pocruyuy.— trav trwv: by ra 
foa is meant a reasonable recompense for 
his trouble. This sense of loos (aegzeus) 
is virtually the same as in such phrases 
as éwl rots loos xal duolos (Thuc. §. 79), 
etc. Similarly the messengers in 

100§ and 77. Igo expressly say that they 
have come in the hope of being re- 
warded.—Others join wpoeruyévr. with 
wot, ‘when thou shouldst have received 
(the information) due.’ Nauck under- 
stands, ‘since I have met with the same 
fortune as thine ’—#.¢., have put in at the 
same coast. (Cp. £/. 1168 &d» col perei- 
Kor Tay Lowy.) 

654 Arotowx«.7.. The antecedent 
to 4 is not 7é» cavrod in §53: rather the 
relative clause is epexegetic. ‘Thou 
knowest nothing of thine own affairs, — 
t.e., Of those new counsels (sc. repli rov- 
twy) which,’ etc.—véa, in addition to the 
former wrong (60). 

556 ovxér’ Rapyospeva, deeds which 
are no longer allowed to remain dpyd, 
$.¢., in which the doers are not slack. 
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NE. aX’ 4 xapis pev THs tpopnOias, Seve, 
el py) Kaxos tépuxa, mpordirys pevet: 
dpacov § amep vy’ édrefas, ws padw ri por 


vewrepov Bovreup, am “Apyeiay exeis. 


560 


EM. dpovda StdKovrés we vauting@ ordry 

Owe O mpéaBus ot TE Onovéws Kopor 

e 2 4 & » a 4 
NE. ws é« Bias p afovres 7 Adyos wah; 
EM. ovx old’: axovoas 8 ayyedos mapepi oor 


ourw Ka’ o 


NE. 7 ravra 8n Powif re yot EvyvavBdrar 
puny Spacw “Arpedav xdpw ; 


555 


EM. os ratr érictw Spade’, ov péddovr eri. 
NE. mas obv ’OSvaceds zpos rd8 ovK avrdayyedos 


657 1s] Seyffert conj. ojs. 
53’. 


858 réguxa, rpocgidds] Desiring dogadhs, 
Burges conj. régux’ dxp’ (‘consummately’): ag Sei wépuxd y': Mekler, wéguy’ 
659 dwrep y’ Edekas A: awep Edetao L, 


with most of the other mMss.— 


Hartung conj. dwep xpodAefas: Herwerden, arep \é\axas: Wecklein, dwep irédactas : 


Seyffert, dy’ awep f\eEas: Weil, droit’ EreEas: Nauck, Srws édegas. 


After the BovAeduara had become épya, 
by the taking of the first steps, the action 
might still have been sluggish. But these 
Upya are Spupeva,—advancing towards 
completion. So Plut. Afor. 2 E yi... 
éfapynbeioa, land which has been al- 
lowed to lie fallow. Arist. uses the pf. act. 
é=npynxéva as=‘to have become torpid’ 
(17vk. NV. 1. 8: Pol. g. 10), Cp. 0. Z. 
287 Add’ ov« dy dpyols ob8¢ rolr’ éxpa- 
Eauny. 

657 £. AN, ‘well’: cp. 232, 336.— 
% xdpis...ris wpopndlas, the favour of 
(conferred by) thy forethought; cp. O. 7. 
754 pépev...xdp, Tr. 1317 wpdoverpas 
54 por|xdpw Bpaxetar. wpopnlas, the 
poet. form (cp: Ant. 943 n-); for the 
sense, (‘kind thought for one,’) cp. O. C. 
331 of, warep, wpoundle.—ad pry xands 
wébuxa: Xen. Cyr. §. 1. 31 xdpew rov- 
Tu xe exw ait . Bh ddica.— 
T s, grata, well-pleasing, —grate- 
fully. remembered. Kesch. Thebd. 880 7 
roisw Epyor kal Oeotac wrpoepirrds. The 
difficulty felt as to mpoogirts (see crit. 
n.) has arisen from the assumption that 
xdpes here =‘ gratitude.’ 

659 dwep y’. It is not surprising that 
ve should have been suspected here, since 
L has awep f&\etas. But the emendations 
which have been suggested (see cr. n.) 
are improbable. If any were to be made, 


I should rather suggest dwep xdActas. 


660 fas] 


L, seems, however, to have lost ye in some 
other places (cp. 10§ n.): and here the 
pees appears defensible, if regard is 

to the tone of the . Neo- 
ptolemus, mindful of his part, receives 
the (supposed) stranger's announcement 
with politeness, but without manifesting 
much concern. ‘I am really very much 
obliged to you for the trouble which you 
have taken. But perhaps you would 
kindly say what, precisely, it is to which 


you allude.’ So dwep y’=‘just those 
things which,’—the ye merely adding a 


slight emphasis to dep. 

860 vewreov, not simply réow (553), 
but ‘startling,"—ominous of some new 
wrong: cp. Lhuc. 4. §: unddr repl odas 
veurrepow Bovietcey.—de’ “Apydev with 
BotAcupa, not with ées,—a plot on 
their part: for this dxd, cp. O. C. 293.— 
Exes with pos, ‘hast for me,’ t¢, an- 
nouncest tome. Cp. Ant. gn. 

862 Potvé: cp. 344.—of re Onodas 
xépor: Demophon,—the ruler of Athens 
who figures_in Eur. Aeracleidae,—and 
his brother Atcamas, who in the same 

lay is a mute perse¢n at his side (v. 119). 
ese Onoecida, d{w ’Adyway (Eur. Hee. 
128), are plausibly represented as foes of 
Neoptolemus, since their father Theseus 
was treacherously slain in Scyros by Ly- 
comedes (Paus. 1. 17. 6). Arctinus of 
Miletus (c. 776 8.C.), the author of the 
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NE. Truly, Sir, the grace shown me by thy forethought, 
if I be not unworthy, shall live in my grateful thoughts. But 
tell me just what it is whereof thou hast spoken,—that I may 
learn what strange design on the part of the Greeks thou 


announcest to me. 


ME. -Pussuers have started in quest of thee with ships,— 
the aged Phoenix and the sons of Theseus. 

NE. To bring me back by force, or by fair words? 

ME. I know not; but I have come to tell thee what I have 


heard. 


NE. Can Phoenix and his comrades be showing such zeal 
on such an errand, to please the Atreidae? 
Me. The errand is being done, I can assure thee,—and 


without delay. 


NE. Why, then, was not Odysseus ready to sail for this 


dépes T. 


662 doiné from dgoleé L. 
S66 «ad’ dppiv)] Nauck conj. xad’ nude. 


668 déyas] Nauck con}. Srors. 
667 ws rair’ éwicra Spwuer’] Nauck 


conj. od for ws: Blaydes, ds Spwyer’ loh rair’, or rair’ derlorw dpwper’. 





"TXlov Tlépors, made Neoptolemus the hero 
of his epic, and introduced the two sons 
of Theseus in the episode of the wooden 
horse. On the Acropolis of Athens 
Pausanias saw the Jdovpeos frros com- 
memorated in bronze. ‘ Menestheus and 
Teucer,’ he adds, ‘are peeping out of it, 
—and the sons of ? (1. 23. 8).—- 
These Theseidae do not appear in //. or 
Od.; nor does their father, except where 
Nestor speaks of having known him (//. 
1. 265), and in a doubtful verse of the 
véxua i "Blan iF 
668 $: cp. —Adyas is 
by Nauck to Bows, because 
the antithesis between force and per- 
suasion is not suitable here; ‘since Neo- 
ptolemus must assume a hostile intention 
in the dcbdxopres.’ But why should he 
not paid sie that the Atreidae, finding 
him indispensable, wish to entice him 
back by smooth Aéyor? (Cp. 629 Adyour: 
padGaxois.) In v. 102 rh 8 dy Sbd\p Ser 
santas q pring dyew Be antithesis is 
een a story an ion by 
honest argument. But Nbr (whetlicr 
true or false), as a means of prevailing, 
can also be contrasted with force, as in 
93 f., 4 Adyp | relcavres dtew, # xpds 
Lexsos xparos. And that is the antithesis 
meant here. 
666 «aé’ dppiv, impetuously, like 


J. S. IV. 


xara orovdtw (Thuc. 1. 93): cp. dad suds 
dpuiis (id. 7. 71). 

567 ds radr triore Spdpev’. Where 
ws occurs in such phrases with an im- 
perative, it regularly belo to the 

rtic.: cp. 253 os pnddv eldér’ toh w 
n.). But here ws raira...dpwyueva could 
not strictly stand for ws Spupeva...ravra. 
The suspicions which the text has ex- 
cited are, so far, natural. Yet I think 
that it is sound. The irregularity seems 
to bave arisen from the fact that ws, 

refixed to an assurance, could either 
yy) belong to a partic. (as in 253, 415, 
etc.), or (6) introduce the whole sentence, 
as 117 ws rodrh y Eptas B60 Péper Swp7}- 
para. Thus the Attic ear had become 
accustomed to ws as fhe first word of 
such an assurance in either type. And 
so ws could be given that place in a 
sentence of type (a), even though the 

artic. did not immediately follow. That 
is, I do not suppose that ws rair érlorw 
Spiueva is for ws Spupew éwlorw raira: 
but rather that, instead of saying simply 
ralr éricrw Spwyera, he can prefix ws, 
because the associations of type (4) had 
blunted the feeling for what was essential 
in (a),—viz., that the partic. (or 
partic. with 44) should immediately follow 


ws. 
S68 «wpds a5’, After of7, it is 
7 
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mew Av érotuos; 4 pdBos rs elpyé wy; 


EM. xewwds y' én’ addov avdp’ o Tuddws re wais 


€ored\ov, Avi’ Sovyenny éyo. 
> 4 e 
apos totov “at rovd autos ovdvacels ere; 


57° 


EM. qv 894 ris—aAAd révde pot tpwroy dpdcov 


tis €oriv: av déyps Sé py ddver péya. 
60 éof 6 KiNewos cor Diroxryrys, Be 


575 


EM. py viv peppy ta meiov’, add’ doov raxos 
éxtde. ceavtov Ev\\aBwv é&k tHode yas. 


a a > ~ 4 id a 
Ti gnoiv, Ww Tal; TL pe KATA OKOTOV ToTE 


Svepzorxag Adyourt mpds ao” Oo vavBatns; 


NE. ovx oldd mw ti dyor: 


ec & avrov héyew 


580 


eis das 6 NéEe, mpos oe Kape Tovcde Te. 
EM. & o7wépp’ “AxtdAd\ews, py pe SiaBddys orpare 

héyou® & py Set> wor eye Keivwv Vio 

Spav dvturdoxw xpnotd *@, of? aynp mévys. 


869 elpye] elpye L (made from elpye?). 
671 éyw B: few L, A, ete. 


570 xeivds y'] Benedict conj. xetvds r’, 


872 xpd: roior dy révd’ MSS. Dobree’s conjecture 


of av for a» is adopted by Dindorf, Blaydes, Nauck, Wecklein, Cavallin.—Dissen 
and (independently) Weckiein also conj. of¥.—obévoceds] In L the rst hand wrote 
édvecedc : v (very small) was then inserted after 4 either by that hand itself, or by S. 





slightly better to take these words as= 
‘for this purpose’ (O. 7. 766 mrpds zl;), 
rather than as=‘in view of these facts’ 
(= xpd: rafra, O. JZ. 426).—atrdy- 
yeAos, carrying his own message: O. C. 
33590 £. xnetvée y": the ye throws a 
slight stress on the pron., ‘oh, he’: cp. 
424: waig, Diomedes, who, 
in the Phsloctefes of Eur., accompanied 
Odysseus to Lemnos (see Introd.).— 
tore\dAov = doré\X\owro: cp. 640: Her. 4. 
147 toreMe és droxlny. 

672 wpds wotov af rév8"...trka; ‘who 
was this other person in quest of whom 
Odysseus himself was sailing?’ ad is oft. 
thus used after interrogatives: cp. Ant. 7 
zl rotr’ ad dacl ravitup wore | xipuyua 
Oetvas...3 (For xpos rotov...7érde as = rotos 
fw 58¢, pds Sy, cp. 441.) Not ‘was sail- 
ing again’ (with ref. to his former voyage 
to S 43). If ad is a true correction 
here (as it fas been deemed by almost all 
recent edd.), the corruption dav in the mss. 
is the reverse of that which has probably 
occurred in O. C. 1418 (n.). 

If dv is kept, it must be explained in 


one of two ways. (1) Taking d& with 
érde: ‘who is this, for whom se would 
have been sailing? (= ‘presumably sailed’). 
Cp. Od. 4. 546 4 ker ’Optorns | creiver, 
‘or Orestes would have slain him,’ =‘ or, 
it may be, O. slew him.’ (3) Taking d&» 
with rotoy réede, as if Svra were under- 
stood: ‘Who might this man be, for 
whom he sailed?’ On this view, ds» 
does not affect gre, and wpds rotor dy» 
rovde= rototr S3e dv ef, wpds bv Erde. 
This is possible: though here pds roves 
a révde would more naturally suggest 
mows Sde dy fy. 

876 oo, ethic dat.: cp. 261. 

576 £. ta wAdoy’, the further details 
which N. might naturally wish to learn: 
cp. 0. C. 36 xply www ra wdelov’ loropeir 
(n.).—oeavrév fvAAaBev, a phrase of 
colloquial tone (cp. Shaksp., ‘ be pack- 
ing’): Ar. Av. 1409 driepen fyets ovdAa- 

7a wrepd, and n. on O. 7: 971: 
Ant. 444 od yay Koulfas dy 3 
Oras. “ 

678 £ .-. Scqprolg... pds oe; 
what bargain is he making with thee 
concerning me? From the words d\\éd 
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purpose, and to bring the message himself? Or did some fear 


im? 


restrain h 

Me. Oh, he and the son of Tydeus were setting forth in 
pursuit of another man, as I was leaving port. 

NE. Who was this other in quest aI whom Odysseus himself 


was sailing ? 


Me. There was a man... 


But tell me first who that is 


yonder,—and whatever thou sayest, speak not loud. 
NE. Sir, thou seest the renowned Philoctetes. 
Me. Ask me no more, then, but convey thyself with all 


speed out of this land. 


PH. What is he saying, my son? Why is the sailor 
ee thee about me in these dark whispers? 
E. I know not his meaning yet; but, whatever he would 
say, he must say openly to thee and me and these. 
Me. Seed of Achilles, do not accuse me to the army of 
saying what I should not; I receive -many benefits from them 
for my services,—as a poor man may. 


674 dy Brunck (writing d “y): a» mss. (in L dy). 


281. $76 ph yur) nh viv L. 
aurov. 
(with Adyous we in §79). 
another ¢ after 3. 


Barys r: daBddAdAno (sic) L. 


The same error occurs in O. 7. 


677 éxwde: ceavriv}] Paley conj. Exwrdevcor 
678 ri ye] Seyffert reads ri 8é, and so Cavallin. j 

579 rpés oc] In L the ist hand wrote rpd o’: S inserted 
680 £ Nauck places in the text his conjectures of3’ éyw for 
ofg& rw, and cadds for els gas. He further su 
584 xpnord 6’ 


Nauck conj. zice 


ests xpyve for Aéze. 682 du- 
bree, and so most recent edd.: 





résde in §73 onwards, the pretended 
&uwopos has spoken to N. in lower tones ; 
while N. has taken care to pronounce 
v. §7§ loud enough for Ph. to hear. The 
object of this by-play is to quicken Ph.’s 
interest in the coming story (603 ff.), and 
his anxiety to leave Lemnos. Seyffert’s 
change of +f ye into rf 88 is no improve- 
ment. It is natural that Ph., the d»ip 
trérrns (136), should suspect some de- 
sign =, pe himself. The &uropos had 
suddenly assumed an air of mystery; and, 
on learning Ph.’s name, had urged N. to 
save himself (ceauréy ovA\aSuv). The 
&d in StepwoAg expresses traffic: cp. fr. 
§21. 7 (a woman bewailing the lot of her 
sex), whovued’ Etw cal heprortwueda (as 
bya in between suitor and parents). 
—Cp. 978: Ant. 1036. 

661 ds das, opp. to xara oxéroy 
(578): cp. 1353: Zl. 639 obde way dva- 
arvta: wpére: | wpds pis: O. 7. 1229 els 
40 pGs gard: fr. 833 rdyr’ éxxadurrup 
& xpév0s els 73 PGs dye. Yet Nauck has 
ejected eis gas from the text, and con- 


jecturally substituted cages. He wishes 
also to replace Adge. by xpyfer. But for 
the fut. cp. 0.C. 114 ws ay éxudéw | rivas 
Adyous dpotow. So here Adte = uédrer 
AéEew.—For xal...ve cp. 421. 

682 ff. vida cp. 364.—oTpare: 
the dat. as Eur. Hee. 863 ‘Axasols ef dta- 
BAnOjcouc, etc. In prose usu. rpds Twa 
- a eg TUM, can deputy 

quae non oporteat eric 4%). 

ey dyte or tke emphasis is 
here rather on the verb than on the 
partic.: ‘I receive many benefits from 
them, in return for my services.’ The 
schol. has: vw’ dxelvuw edepyerotpevos 
dyrevepyeT® avrovs, ws duvara wréyns ev- 
epyerety, Snover: Urnpereiy. This makes 


épay more prominent than denrdcoxw, 
—evidently use the schol. thought 


that of’ dyvip wivns referred only to 
Spwy,—‘so far as a poor man can con- 
fer benefits.’ But that clause refers to 
dyrixdoxw also: the benefits which he 
received were important for such as he 
was. Cp. O. 7. 763 dgtos...of denp | 
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NE. éyod eiu’ "Arpeidars Svoperjs: ovros 5é pou 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


585 


diros péyiotos, ovvex "Arpeidas orvyel. 
det 84 ao, Epory’ AAOdvra mpoogidy, *Ad yor 
Kpuyar mpos nas pndev’ ay axyKoas. 


EM. opa ti moves, mat. 
EM. 
EM. Aéyo. 


A 4 “ + ] » 
aé Oycouar tavd atrror. 
os. “ ¥ 4Qs 1d 4 
Tt TOUTOY GvOpE THO WIEN KAVELS, 


NE. oxomw kayo mada. 


NE. qowov déywr. 590 


6 Tvddws rats q 7 "Odvecdws Bia, 


Swdporot méovew 
meioapres ate, 7 


Q 


q pH 


7 do 

Si Mod 4 aaa 

TOS LoKVOS Kparos. 
8 a 9 9 “ [pee » ° P es 
Kal taut <Ayatol wavres yKovoy capws 


595 


» e : ¢ ‘\ ? 
Odvacéws A€yovros: .ovTos yap m)éov 
70 Odpaos elye Oardpou Spdcew rade. 


NE. 


tivos 8 “Arpeidat rovd ayay ovTw pore 


Troopo érertpépovro mpdypatos xapw, 


xenord y’ Mss. 


686 éydé eu’ L rst hand, altered by S to éyo ‘pr’. 


Most of the 


other Mss. have éy ely’ (as A), or éyd ’u’ (as B): yw nev TI. Nauck conj. &yury’. 


S87 rpocgirh, “Ad-ywr] rpocpir} Ad-yow 
received by Nauck, Wecklein, Mekler. 


been erased in L.—jndéy’ mss.: Linwood conj. xydév, and so Blaydes. 


L, etc.: rporpre? Ady in Harl. (15th cent. 
which Burges adopts in his text, is an isolated v. 1. (15 )s 


For Adyor Burges conj. Myuwr, 
668 After judas two letters (82?) have 
590 rool} 





8ofdos (‘for a slave’), and 7d. 1118 weords 
ws voueds dvtp.—ypyora 6°: soda (or 
WoAAd re) kal xpnord is commoner than 
wok\ka xpnord re (though cp. Aesch. 
Theb. 338 woddd ydp, etre wrédus Sa- 
pacdy, | éh, dvervyi re wpdoca): and 
on the other hand we find roA\é...xardd 
(fr. 79), roAAd...copd (fr. 99), ete. Still, 
xpnord @° seems more probable here than 
xpnord y’. 

bes & éyd ety’. This izesis is 
extremely rare, though that of w and ov 
is less so (0. 7. 332 ¢yw ofr’, n.). Indeed 
there is no other certain instance in 
Tragedy; for in Eur. £/. 1332 068’ éyw 
eis cdy BXdpapor wredXdow ought not to be 
compared. There 068’ éy® is a dactyl, 
by epic hiatus, as in //. 1. 29 Th» 8 éyw 
ob Adow. In Comedy we have Ar. Vesp. 
1324 éyw doopnat, where Burges reads 
vax’ elcouas.—pXros plyvorros: cp. Ai. 
1331 ¢liow co” éyw péywrroy 'Apyelip 
pee. 

687 £. déyev appears slightly prefer- 


able to the ms. Adéyow here: and either 
would have been written AOTON in the 
poet’s time. dv is most simply taken 
as=rodrwy ots: though, if Adyor were 
phaeannige) it might also represent (sepi) 


689 Spa x.r.r. Some take this verse 
as an exchange of veiled hints between 
the accomplices. But why should the 
€uropos fear that N. was likely to trip in 
his part? Rather it is merely a piece of 
acting, like the feigned ‘aside’ in 573, 
and with the same object—viz., to im- 
press Philoctetes.—wdAat, referring back 
merely to the moment at which he began 
to en his question,—£.¢., to 580: cp. 
O. 7. 1161 n.—For the dyr:Aaf}, marking 
excitement, cp. 54, 466. 

690 wows, instead of rifov. Cp. O, 
I. 54 ws elwep dptecs riicde vhs, €p 
Kpareis, n.— v: cp. 0. C. 1038 (n.) 
xwpuw dweihe. viv, threaten (if you will) 
—but set out. So here, ‘hold me respon- 
sible if thou wilt—but answer.’ 
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NE. I am the foe of the Atreidae, and this man is my best 
friend, because he hates them. Since, then, thou hast come 
with a kindly purpose towards me, thou must not keep from 
us any part of the tidings that thou hast heard. 

Me. See what thou doest, my son. NE. I am well aware. 

ME. I will hold thee accountable. NE. Do so, but speak. 

ME. I obey. ‘Tis in quest of this man that those two are 
sailing whom I named to thee,—the son of Tydeus and mighty 
Odysseus,—sworn to bring him, either by winning words or by 
constraining force. And all the Achaeans heard this plainly 
from Odysseus,—for his confidence of success was higher than 


IOI 


his comrade’s. 


Ne. And wherefore, after so long a time, did the Atreidae 
turn their thoughts so eagerly towards this man, 


Wecklein (Ars p. 62) conj. 08 ra: Reiske, ref@ov or riBov. 


591 wrep L: wowep r. 


692 Herwerden would delete this v., because the names have been given already (570). 


693 4) L. For 4 uh» 9 Elmsiey conj. 7 ui vu. 
and so Brunck. Burges conj. reicayr’ dwdiewv. 


694 weisavres} relcayvré y' B, 
698 £. ofrux L ist hand, but the « 


has been erased.—Nauck would reject the words from 'Arpeiéas to roows’ inclusive. 





691 Mye. So 7r. 1130 Aéyw* Tébvn- 
wey x.7.N.: Ant. 245 (where the reluctant 
speaker is at last brought to the point) «al 
32 Adyw oot.—'#l rotrov. Such aphaeresis 
after a stop is rare: but cp. Eur. /. 4.719 
pédrAw* 'wl ravry xal xadéorayey roxy: 
(Eur.) Rhes. 157 niw wi robras révd’ 
vdloranas wévor: Ar. Nud. 1354 ¢yw 
gpdow. ‘wedh yap x.7.\.—Totroy, this 
man here, (=e7évde,) Philoctetes. 

692 Although Odysseus and Dio- 
medes had been named in 70, it is 
obviously natura] that their names should 
be repeated in this more explicit state- 
ment. 

698 &Su6yero. The adj., not found 
elsewhere, answers to dedurups (77. 255) 
or dcbyrupos (16. 378, As. 1233) asm ‘to 
swear solemnly.’ piv, prefacing an 
oath, as 7¥, 256 (Stapocer) 4 u7nr...d0u- 
Awoew: 16. 1188 bupv... |} why ri Spdcew; 
The formula occurs first in //. 1. 76 Syoe- 
cov | 3 uév (Ion. for uty) soe dptter. It 
is used also in threats, O.C. 816 9 udp... 
Avenbels oe (n.). 

604 wecavres K.T.r.: CP. 103.— pes 
toyvos xpdros. lexus is the physical 
strength at the disposal of the captors; 
xparos, the mastery which this strength 
will give them. Thus the gen. defines 
the source of the x«pdros. Cp. Aesch. 


P. V. 213 ds 0b car’ laydv ob8 rpds 
7rd xaprepoy | xpeln, Sérq 8e rovs Urep- 
oxévras xpareiy: where xar’ loxur ex- 
presses the available strength, and pds 
76 xaprepéy the triumphant exertion of it. 
(As to wpds loxvos xdpw in Eur. Med. 
§38, see on Ant, 30.) For wpds cp. gon. 

896 £. whiov, predicate: cp. 352, 6o1. 
—Garipov= 7 6 érepos: cp. O.C. 568 rrdor 
ta gird 4 col (n.). = 

698 £. rlvos...apdyparos v3 cp. 
O. 7. 698 Srov sore | Sie oe i 
Xpdve@ rocwSe = 3d xpbvou rogovrou, after 
so long a time: cp. 722: £/. 1273 lo 
xpbyy waxpy dirrdray | dddy érakiucas... 
daripa.—inert vro, bethought them 
(impf.) of caring for: Dem. or. 10 § 9 
obdey dpporricare odd’ dwearpdgnre older 
rourwy. Cp. O. 7. 134 xpd ro Oaydrros 
rhs’ §ec8 éxierpopiv.—dyav obra, 
with éreorpéporro: El, 884 woe miorevas 
dyay. 

The order of the words is remarkable, 
not only because rivos is so far from 
wpdyparos, but also because it is closely 
followed by rot&’, so that, when the ear 
caught the first words, the sense expected 
might naturally be, ‘Who was for this 
man for whom’ etc. (cp. 441). The 
motive has been the wish to emphasise 
the pron. referring to Philoctetes (rod8’). 
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ZOPOKAEDYE 
dv *y yor 787 Xpovioy ene B\nxoreqs— 


600 


t o~ 
tis 6 3000s avrous ixer’, 7 Oeav Bia 
@ » 2 Ld r 
Kal vé“ers, olmEp Epy apuvovow KaKd ; 
3 Q 


EM 


way exd.oakw. 


éyd oe Tour’, tows yap ovK axyjKoas, 


paves Hv Tis evyens, 
TIpidpov perv vids, cvopa 


605 


& avoudlero 


*EXevos, 6v ovros vuxros é€ehOav povos, 
¢€ ?  ] b o b 4 . 49d 

6 wdavT daKxovey aioypa Kat AwBrr’ enn 
Sodtos "Odvocers elke: Séopiy r aywv 


ek” *Axatots és pécor, Onpay Kadny- 
ds 67 ta 7 GAN’ avrotos tavr &éamoa, 


610 


x 2 A 4 4 . e t 4 
kat Tamt Tpoiw tépyau ws ov py wore 
N 
mépoouy, eb pn TOVdE TreioavTes oye 
a 9 9 a 
dyowto vycouv THGS ep Hs vaies Ta vuv. 


800 3» 7’ Heath and Erfurdt: 5» r’ mss. 


601 Ala] Above this word L has 


the gl. ¢0dx0s. Nauck conj. Si: Pallis, the same, or BAd8n: Mekler, dpa. 


6032 olrep) arep (for jrep?) Harl.—Pallis conj. afrep. 
Dindorf (ed. 1860) treats this dot as the accent, 


with a further dot on the r. 


written over 7 instead of 7: but 9 is accented (%). 


and most MSS.: 8écyuo» 8’ A, Harl. 


607 AwS}r'] Awfir’ L, 


60s dda paby ? L, 
G09 ds uécor} Blaydes conj. & pécos 





A somewhat similar instance is Ant. 944 
éria cal Aardas ovpancoy pis | d\AaSau 
Sépas & snagal en ‘i 

600 «ov... dx mxéres: cp. . 
5 deBadooe” Scent tse perf. part. (O. 

. 701) is much rarer than the pt ge 
in —- ae aaleeey nl When joined to 
the , ic., &xw has usu. a separate 
force ¢ ae Xen. An. 1. 3. 14 Toa XP7- 
para Exouerw dynpraxéres (‘have carried 
off, and hold’). So 2. 4.7.1 & ols cal 
ra émrivea rdvra draxexopucuévos (had 
carried up, and kept).—xpdéveow (masc.): 
O. C. 441 2. 

601 £. rls 5 wé8os: cp. 0. C. 205 
wis 6 wodUrovos Aye; (n.)—xer’: /7. 1. 
240 h wor’ ’AxrdAffos rob) Uera: vlas 
*Axa:v.—Cesy Bla, constraint im 
by the any an unusual phrase, but 
suitable here, where spontaneous yearn- 
ing (7600s) is pence to the external 
pressure of destiny. Cp. fr. adesp. 424 
ob yap xpd polpas } rixn Ardfera: (3.¢., 
one does not die before one’s appointed 
time). Amt. 1140 Bralas...»6cov.—vepeors: 

. §18.—dptvoverw, requite, punish: O. 

- 1128. ; 

606 Svopa 8° dvopdtero: Eur. /on 
800 Svoua 8¢ wotcy adriv dvoudie: rarijp; 


Symmetry with Ipedyov pév vids required 
dvopafopueros: cp. 315 Dn. (Sog for Bowe). 
G06 “EAcves,—distinguished as Tpna- 
uléns from Helenus son of Oenops, a 
Greek hero slain by Hector (£7. 5. 707), 
—figures in the //iad as at once a seer and 
a warrior. He gives counsel at critical 
moments to his brother Hector (//. 6. 76, 
ih 44); with his brother Deiphobus, he 
eads a third of the Trojan host in the 
attack on the Greek camp (/7. 12. 94). 
The story of his capture by Odysseus 
does not belong to the //tad, but was 
robably included in the "Thids Mexpd of 
hes (c. 7oo 3B.C.),—the epic which 
contained the return of Philoctetes to 
Troy (see Introd.). Ovid associates this 
exploit with two other similar feats of 
ysseus,—the capture of the horses of 
Rhesus, when their master, and the Trojan 
sPY Dolon, were slain (/7. 10),—and the 
theft of the Palladium: Met. 13. 99 Con- 
ited se Ithacus Rhesum im e 
ona, | Priamidemgque Helenum rapta 
cum Pallade captum. In Verg. Aen. 3. 
346 ff., Helenus, then settled in Epeirus, 
prophesies to Aeneas. 
e statement of the &urepos is only 
part of the truth. Helenus had indeed 
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whom long since they had cast forth? What was the yearning 
that came to them,—what compulsion, or what vengeance, from 
gods who requite-evil deeds ? 

Me. I can expound all that to thee,—since it seems that 
thou hast not heard it. There was a seer of noble birth, a son 
of Priam,—by name Helenus; whom this man, going forth by 
night,—this guileful Odysseus, of whom all shameful and dis- 
honouring words are spoken,—made his prisoner; and, leading 
him in bonds, showed him publicly to the Achaeans, a goodly 
prize: who then prophesied to them whatso else they asked, 
and that they should never sack the towers of Troy, unless by 
winning words they should bring this man from the island 
whereon he now dwells. 


103 


(cp. 630). 610 tbécrwey Triclinius: ¢@éoree L, A, etc. 611 os 
ob nH] ws od 84 Harl.—xrépoae L and most mss.: sépoeer r.—Elmsley conj. ws ov 
piwore | wépraay: Blaydes, ws ovx dy rore | répcoer. Nauck would prefer to read 
(taking 84 from the Harleian Ms.) ws ob 54 rore | rdpooey.—Mekler conj. ws od ui} 
wore | €\ocev. 618 dyowro Mss. Blaydes reads dyd-yowro: he also conj. diawvro. 





been captured, and had said that Troy 
could not be taken without Philoctetes. 
But he had also said that Troy was 
destined to be taken that summer,—as 
if he knew that fate had decreed the 
return of Philoctetes,—who was then to 
be healed by the Asclepiadae, and to 
share with Neoptolemus the glory of the 
victory (1329—1342). Odysseus, however, 
believed that Philoctetes would not listen 
to persuasion, but must be brought back 
by a stratagem (103). And so the object 
of the «ropes in referring to Helenus is 
merely to convince Philoctetes that Odys- 
seus is coming, in order that the sufferer 
may become still more anxious to depart 
with Neoptolemus for Greece, as he 
supposes. 

307 dxotey, with ref. to general 
repute, as 1313.—Ae tn, insulting, 
contumelious words: for the act. sense, 
cp. 77. 538 AwByrdv durddrnpa, a bargain 

at ruins one. 

609 és picov with Weé’, rather than 
with dSéopior...dywr: cp. Pind. fr. 42 
cada per we uoipay Te reprvar és péoor 
XPn waryri Aay | Serxvvvac. 

610 td tr DAa...advra, including 
the command to bring Neopt. from Scyros 
(cp. 346). This phrase serves to empha- 
sise the statement introduced by «al: cp. 
Ant. 506 add’ 4 ruparysis woddd 7’ DA’ 
e8a:pover, | xdgteorw atrp K.T.d. 

G11 ¢ rdaal Tpolg sipyap’: cp. 353 


n.—ov pi wore wipro. Helenus said, 
ob} wh wépcere. It is certain that o8 py 
was used with the rst or 3rd pers. of 
the fut. indic. in strong denial,—having 
then the same force as o} 4% with the 
subjunctive, which was the commoner 
construction. There is no need, then, 
for changing od uh wi into ov py 
awipoevay (as though he had said od nh rép- 
onre). In oratio obliqua after a secondary 
tense this fut. indic. with od 47 could be 
retained (as if here we had puritan or 
it could be represented by a fut. inf. (as 
if we had €¢7 avdrovs od unrore répcay). 
See the examples in n. on O. C. 177.— 
ob Snwore wiprwouy would be a weaker 
reading. 

613 dyavro: he said, day nh aynebe, 
if ye shall not bring. Blaydes places 
his conjecture éydyowro in the text, 
and also ests dfowre. Either would 
serve; but dyowro is right also. In a 
conditional sentence, the pres. subj. can 
have either of two meanings: (1) édy 
GyneGe, xartas Ea,—‘if ye shall bring, 
it will be well’—a particular supposition 
referring to the future: or (2) da» dynode, 
car@s pear if ye (ever) bring, it is 
(always) well,’—a general supposition re- 
ferring to the present. Here, of course, 
G&yowro represents (1). Cp. Xen. Cyr. 

2° 3 Ww pee wédenow alpfiabe, unxére 
yxere Seipo dvev Srhwv...qy 82 eipnyns 
Soxfre SeicGa, avev Sxrdwy Hxere; tb. 
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4 a ” @ » «€ , P 
Kal raul’ omws yKovo’ oO Aa€prou ToKos 


4 4 é t > ? € ? 
Tov pavriy elrovr’, evléws ure 


615 


€TO 


tov avdp’ ’Ayatots Tovde Snlwoew aywr: 
» a Ua e C4 4 
olotro pev pakio® éxovcioyv aBur, 
» 
ef py Oddo. 8’, axovra: Kat rovrwy Kdpa 


tréuvew edeyre to Oédovte py) Tvyav. 
HKOVTAS, W Tal, wavras TO omevdew S€é cor 


620 


> a A » 4 4 
KAUT@ Tapawa Kel Twos KydEL Tépt. 


@I. oto. rddas: 


q Kewos, 7» traca BAdBn, 


¥y 9 9 t “ ” ? A 

€u es Ayxatouvs wuocey treioas orehetv; 
3 4 ¢t 9 9 A 

meccOnoopar yap woe Kaf “Avdou Gavav 


“ ~ 3 ~ 9 e a o 
ampos pas avehOeiv, women ovKeivou traryp. 
oux old éyw tavr’> aN’ éyo pev ely’ eri 


EM 


625 


vauv, odwy 9 omws apiora cuudepor Oeds. 


PI. 


» sQ9 > ~ o Q e 
ovKouy TAO, @ Tat, Sewd, Tov Aaepriov 


éx’ é\ricas mor av doyowrt padGaxois 


Seifar vews ayovr év *Apyelous pécors; 


» ry “a “a “a 9 4 ? ' 
ov’ Bacoov av THs mreloToy éyGiorns euoi 


614 fove’ r: frovcey L.—réxos L, A, and most MSS. : ydrvos B, R, Le. 


6165 elxévr’ from eirév@ in L. 
Oédovrs ravde ph TUXGP. 


6186 £. Nauck conj. 
621 «iim L.—F. 


kal xaparoueiy | épetro re 
- Schmidt conj. xyjdos’ én. 





§- 3. 37 day ody Cys viv, rére Ec olxos; 
For similar instances of this pres. subj. 
(referring to the future) represented by 
the optative in oratio obliqua, cp. Dem. 
or. 18 § 148 ef pev rolyw rovro...rar 
éxelvou cuupdxwy eloyyoré ris (repre- 
senting da» elovyijral ms), droperGar rd 
wpayua évoute (wavras). Xen. Anad. 6. 
1. 25 ¢8dae. Biro» elas Eri alpnoorra: 
avrov, ef ris min gdl for (mddy ris dme- 
¥n¢ol{y).—vijeov, gen. after a verb of 
motion: 630, Z/. 324 Sopuow...dvragia... 
pépoveay: O. 7. 142 1. 
617 The words oloiro piv padiora 
. are parenthetical, just as if we had eixd- 
tas ney éxovoroy \aBwy: and the optat. is 
used as if elrer Sri SnAwoo had preceded. 
Cp. Lys. or. 13 § 19 Adyes Ore, day adrdy 
frnobe wept ris elpnyns xpecBevrhy avro- 
kparopa, rotyoecp [irreg. for roinoe or 
-ca] wore pyre Tay TexGy Sedely prjre 
dAdo rv wrédkw rtarraca pnddr’ oforro 
3é xal GAXo 7: dyabds...ebpnoecOas. Simi- 
lacly a clause with yap can take the 
optat. in oratio obliqua: Xen. A. 7. 1. 
23 Aéyuwr ws porns per avrois rarpis 


Tledordevncos dn, moves yap adroxGoves 
é& avtry olxotery.—yuddtora with ototro, 
indicating what he thought most likely: 
cp. £4, 932 ofuas uahior’ fyurye, and O.C. 
1298 n. 

618 £ robtrev with py tvyew (=el 
wh Tux): the place of the pron. is 
emphatic; cp. §98 n.—xdpa tinver= 
Kepadhy droréuves (or poet. xaparouety). 
The Homeric Odysseus twice uses this 
expression ; //. 2. 259 wyxér’ Exerr’ 'Odv- 
Cy Kappy duocw érely—if he does not 
chastise Thersites; and Od. 16. 102 avdria’ 
Great’ dx’ dueto xdpn rauos dd\Nerpros pws 
—if he should not punish the suitors. — 
detro, usu. ‘commanded’ or ‘enjoined’; 
here rather, ‘gave leave.’ {In Xen. An. 
6. 6. 31 4 orparth coe ipetro 5 rt éBobdov 
Toafoa, épeiro is ay? fe doubtful v. 1.] 

620 £ 7d oweiday: for the super- 
fluous art., cp. 0. C. 47 ‘(rovéancravat) 
n.—oo. Kavre: the xal= ‘both,’ yet can 
follow goe because the thought is, ‘I re- 
commend haste to you, both in your own 
interest and in that of your friends.’— 
mips: a very rare addition to the gen. 
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And the son of Laertes, when he heard the seer speak thus, 
straightway promised that he would bring this man and show 
him to the Achaeans,—most likely, he thought, as a willing 
captive,—but, if reluctant, then by force; adding that, should 
he fail in this, whoso wished might have his head.—Thou hast 
heard all, my son; and I commend speed to thee, and to any 
man for whom thou carest. 

PH. Hapless that Iam! Hath he, that utter pest, sworn 
to bring me by persuasion to the Achaeans? As soon shall 
I be persuaded, when I am dead, to come up from Hades to the 
light, as his father came! 

ME. I know nothing about that :—but I must go to ship, 
and may Heaven be with you both for all good. 

[Exz¢ Merchant. 

PH. Now is not this wondrous, my son, that the offspring 
of Laertes should have hoped, by means of soft words, to 
lead me forth from his ship and show me amidst the Greeks? 
No! sooner would I hearken to that deadliest of my foes, 
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622 4] 9 L. 625 xrpis pas dvehOew] Nauck writes eis dis Avy Gets. 
@30 dyorr’ from dyovd’ L. 631 od:] ob rst hand in L: S added the accent, 
but in front of the breathing. Seyffert, from the margin of Turnebus, gives od 





with x#douza:: as a general rule, however, 
verbs of ‘caring’ can take either the 
simple gen. or gen. with prep. (as ¢por- 
rifw, pédet, etc.). 

622 + raca BAdfn, that utter pest. 
In this phrase wdca is justified by the 
figurative application; #.¢., when a man 
is called a BAd§», instead of saying 6 ras 
BAd8n uw, he who is altogether a bane, we 
can say # raca BAdBy, the bane which is 
altogether such. The tendency is the same 
which appears, ¢.g., in Aéye:...ebar Tad- 
rn» (instead of rovro) ép0érnra dyéuaros 
(Plat. Crat. 443 &: O. C. 88 n.).—So 
Aegisthus is 6 wdyr’ dvadxis obros, 4 raca 
BrAdBn, Ef. 301. Cp. 927 rar Seiya. 

- 624 £ racOycopa. No entreaties 
can recall the dead to the upper world; 
and no entreaties will recall him to Troy. 
We need not object to rew@joouas that 
a Greek would think of the departed as 

lad to revisit the sunlight. The point 
is that the dead are deaf to the voice that 
would bring them back. implies 
the suppressed thought, odrot oredet. — 
SSe= ‘at this rate’ (= ‘if I go to Troy’): 
so oft. ofrw.—mpos dus dvedOdtvy. Nauck 
writes dy é\Geiy, taking the sense to be: 
‘I shall be made to believe that I could 
return,’= re &\Oouwu dy. But (a) dved- 


Geiy is confirmed by the context: cp. 
Ar. Pax 445 els pas dveNOety, ete.: and 
(5) it gives a more direct and forcible 
sense.—ovxelvou zarip, Sisyphus. The 
scholiast gives the story as it was told 
(probably) by the logographer Pherecydes 
( for. 470 B.C. ?), who is quoted in ref. to 
isyphus by the schol. on //. 6. 153. 
Sisyphus had directed his wife to leave 
him unburied. On reaching the shades, 
he denounced her impiety to Pluto, and 
obtained leave to go back and punish her. 
Having thus returned to earth, he stayed 
there,—éws (adds the scholiast) per’ dvay- 
cys xarf\Ger. Theognis (v. 703) is the 
earliest witness:—Zcovpou Alodidew, | bs - 
ve kal d& ‘Aldew rodviiplyow dxfdGer, | 
weicas Tleprepdrnp aluvrlacs Adyors. 

@27 cupdipo, be your helper: a sense 
derived from the idea of sharing a burden: 
El. 946 Evvcicw way bcovrep dy cléve. 
Not, ‘be in accord with you’ (vodiscum 
conspiret, Herm.: Ar. Lys. 166 dvyp, day 
Bh TY ‘yuvaskl cuupépy). 

@28 rdSe: for the plur. cp. §24 n. 

629 £. dv with Seigat.—veog ayovr’, 
ips him ashore from his ship: cp. 

13 1. 

631 of: is clearly right: cp. 993, 997, 

Zr. 41§- Welcker's ov (arwharsa yr 
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Krvous eid yp. €Onxey dO arrouv. 
GAN’ €or exeivm mavra exrd, mavra dé 
rohuntd: Kai viv old oBovvey’ erat 
dx, @ = Xoponer, as pas wohw 635 
méhayos opily THs ‘Odvacdus veds. 
ee Trot cainos orovdn trovou 
Anfavros umvoy Kavamavhav tryaye. 
NE. otRovv éreday ved ax-FOTE TP@pas oe 
' gére oted\oupev’ vov yap dvricrarte. 640 
I. det xadtos mAous €of, oray dhevyns Kaxd. 
NE. ovx, ddAAd xaxeivours raur’ évayria. 
@I. ove eoTe AnoTais mvevp dvayTiovpevoy, 
Otay wapyn KAepar Te yapraca Big. 
NE. adn’ él Soxet, xwpaper, evdo0e aBav 645 
Orov we xpeia Kai moos pddior’ exer. 
@I. adN €orw dv Set, xalrep ov wod\\wv aro. 
NE. ri rouf’ & pn vews ye THs duns *ém; 
@I. dvdAdov ri pow mdpectrw, @ pddor det 
Koya 760 Edxos, wore Tpaivew mavu. 650 


Oiscov...; Welcker conj. 08 @accov, and so Dind., Wunder, Hartung, Blaydes, 
Wecklein.—Schneidewin conj. 3 ddecop. 638 rdyra 32] Wakefield conj. 
wdvra Te. 636 dpify Reiske, Brunck: dplfe mss. (xwplge Ha.l.): marg. gl. 
in L, &foryow.—Buttmann retained ws (as = ‘since’) dpigec: Hermann gave lwr... 
Spl fer. @87 £. Hermann would assign these two vv. to the Chorus. Blaydes 
follows Bergk in rejecting them. 639 roux r: rod L.—dry Pierson: dx L, 
with gl. wapie: dyy A (with gl. réoy, OpaveGy, showing that the annotator took 
it from édynv,—‘be broken,’ s.¢. ‘fall’!). 642 obx’* ANAG (sic) L.—Seyffert 
reads, odx adrd...3 Meineke, ovx dpa...; (and so Cavallin): Wecklein (Ars p. 40) 





much weaker: so, too, is 7 Gacaor, or ob 689 £. rovxn mpepas : cp. 1481 xara 
Oaccov...drovw ;—wralerrov ix Gorys: cp. rpiuray.—dvy, as in 764: and so 7os 
0. C. ee | xdeurros, n. dfaveln. Cp. Her. 2. 113 00 yap dae 

882 dwrovv, deprived of the use of (fres.) rd rreduara.—oredodpev: §71 n. 
one’s feet, xwiéy: cp. Arist. Afetaphys. 642 ovm, G\Ad «.7r.rX. The tone of 
- 22 Aéyeras...drour xal ry ph Exaw this idiomatic phrase would be nearly 
Brus whdas xal rw paddous. . Fendered (here, at least) by ‘nay, but.’ 

638 wdvra Nexrd, «.r.rX. ‘For the The ove refers to del cards rdovs x.T.r 
omission of uéy in the epanaphora cp. ‘This is wot a case of flight from immi- 
979: Ant. 806 n. nent peril; but (on the contrary) our 

68s £. ds...dplty. The ms. dplfa a also are being delayed.’ Cp. 
cannot be defended here, either with lat. Euthyd. 277 Adpa od ob parOdveas ; 
ws as=‘since,’ or with the conjecture  ...o0x, dd’, F 8’ Ss, parOdvw.—I do not 
dws as= ‘while yet.’ The words clearly think, then, that ay alteration is neces- 
express the eagerness of Ph. to put a sary. Of the conjectures (see cr. n.) 
space of sea between himself and his Doederlein's of8’: is perhaps the best. 
poe And he has no reason to be- O. Heine's &AX’ odyl...; is also possible. 

eve that his pursuer is still distant. @46 ddd’, followed by 4AN’ in 647: 
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made me the cripple that I am! 
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But there is 


the viper which 
nothing that 4e would not say, or dare; and now I know that 


he will be here. 


Come, my son, let us be moving, that a wide 


sea may _part_us from the ship of Odysseus. Let us go: good 


speed in good season brings sleep and rest, wh 


er. 


NE. We will sail, then, as soon as the head-wind falls; at 


present it is adverse. 
PH. 


ee 


’Tis ever fair sailing, when thou fleest from evil. 


NE. Nay, but this weather is against them also. 

PH. No wind comes amiss to pirates, when there is a 
chance to steal, or to rob by force. 

NE. Well, let us be going, if thou wilt,—when thou hast 
taken from within whatever thou needest or desirest most. 

PH. Aye, there are some things that I need,—though the 


choice is not large. 


NE. What is there that will not be found on board my ship ? 


PH. 


I keep by me a certain herb, wherewith I can always 


best assuage this wound, till it-is wholly soothed. 





obx Gp’ dua...; O. Heine, ddd’ odyl...; Schneidewin (formerly), dX’ éert...: Doe- 
derlein, ol3’* d\Ad (and so Nauck): Mekler, ed y': d\Aa.—Paley would justify of« 
by a transposition, arranging the vv. thus: 643, 644, 642, 641. 644 créyas 
re) Bergk conj. «Adyar re. 646 afar] Dobree conj. \afdv0’, and so Hartung. 
649 dro) Reiske conj. dyary: Burges, of rod\Gy ye, rai. 646 1 rovd’} Blaydes 
conj. ri 3’ &0’.—fvc MSS.: Gre is conject. by London ed. (1747), Heath, Wake- 
field, etc.: Awo by Hartung. 649 uddior’ dei] Hense conj. udXiora, wai: 
Tournier, rdxuor’ del. 660 rdyv] révov R (16th cent.), which Hartung adopts. 
Reiske conj. sévoy: Wecklein, r68a: Nauck, rdw: Hense, rodd: Meineke, raxv. 





m. on 524 f.—ywpépev...AaBdy. The 
subject to the plur. verb being éyw xal ov, 
the sing. partic. es with o¢,—a constr. 
harsher in form than in reality. Cp. Ar. 
Av. 203 Sevpl yap doBas.., | frar dre- 
yeipas rhe dui dndbva, | carotuer 
abrovs. Aesch. Zum. 141 dvlorw, xdro- 
Naxricac’ Orvoy | l8due0’. Eur. Med. 564 
cal guy s yévos | ed8apnovotpey (so 
Elms., for -olnv). Dem. or. 14 § Is 
dreSréyare mpds dAAr ous, ws adros per 
Exacros ov wrothowr.—Dobree’s conjec- 
ture, Aafév6", was suggested by O. C. 
1164, where the MsS. give poAdvr’ at the 
end of the v.: but.that should prob. be 


pbvor. 

647 xalwep od wodXsv dwo: and so it 
will not take long to choose them out. 
For the use of the prep., cp. Thuc. 1. 
110 dAlyoe dd roddGy. 

648 veos ye THS tuys Gr. =The cor- 
rection of the MS. fw to dr is necessary 
and certain. Of tvs (=fveor., only three 


explanations are possible. (1) Some hold 
that the gen. vess depends on the idea of 
fow or dor implied in fe: ‘is contained 
in my ship.’ Cp. As. 1274 épxéus... 
é&yxexAnuévovs: Eur. Ph. 481 1éx8" eoe- 
b&w recxéwr. But there the notion ‘with- 
in’ is implied far more clearly than by 
&: here. (2) rd yews is eeu local 
n., ‘in the ship’; cp. Z/. goo édoxdrys 
’ 6p@ swupds...Bberpyxor. (3) Others 
take tye with AaSet supplied from Aafuiw 
in 645: ‘what is there which it is not 
possible to obtain from my ship?’ No 
one of these views is tenable. 

660 dyv is fitting enough, where he 
is dwelling on the value of the herb to 
him; and it certainly is not weaker than 
the substitutes which have been proposed 
for it (see cr. n.). Meineke (Analketa 
Soph. p. 317) makes the arbitrary as- 
sumption that wdyv was not used by 
Soph. in dialogue; though it is certainly 
used by him in anapaests (O. C. 144). 
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NE. 
PI. 


ZOSOKAEOYE 


GAN éxdep avro. ti yap ér’ add’ éoas Aa Rew; 
et pot te toEav Tavd amanehnpevov 


mapeppunKer, ws riTw pn TH AaBewv. 


NE. 
PI. 
NE. 


% TavTa yap Ta Krewa TOE a vUY eyes; 

a 9 2 S ¥ | er 3 > > @a 4 e& 
TaUuT , OV yap aQAX €or, aid a Baordaly yepow. 
dp éorw wore xayyi0e Oday daBew, 


655 


a id eo 9 td 
kat Baordcat pe tpooxicu. F aowep Oedv; 


, 
got 


OI. 


NE. 


9 = 4 8 “ » ~ ~ 
Y» @ TEKVOV, Kal TovTO Kado ToY enor 
Groovy av aor fupdepn yeryoeras 

8 “A 
Kat pnv épw ye: tov 8 épwl 


660 


bl ¥ 
OUTWS Exw° 


et pow Guts, O&dou,” av> ef Sé py, wa 


@I. 


a 2 
doi Te huvers Cot. 7, w TéKVOY, OéuLS, 


y 2 ey 2 AQd 2 ”~ » (4 
os y nAiov 768’ eicopay euol ddos 
povos Séduwxas, Ss xGdv’ Oiraiay idety, 


a 4 a a 4 a ~ 9 a 
Os tarépa mpéaBur, os didous, Os Trav enor 


665 


éyOpav pw evepOev ovr’ avéornaas tépa. 


684 7é&’ &} réta Ald., with A. 


6865 air’ ob yap GAN’ (sic, not add’) fod’ 


d Sacrdtw xepor L. Two modes of com leting the v. appear in other Mss.: 
dX 


(1) A, ob yap Bde y’ Eo6’: (2) TP, ENN’ bed! 


-—Hartung conj. rair', of yap 


€orw G\\’: Hense, raiz’, od yap GAN’ ér’ 800’: Mekler, rair’, ot yap Ad’, Hw’. 





651 rl ydp &’: ‘Now what else...?’ 
—ydp introduces the question, as oft., 
when a speaker turns to a new point: 
cp. 1405: As. 101 elev rh yap dh wais 6 
ro8 Aaepriou, | rol co ruxns Eornxe; 

6626 d pol re roégew (‘I fain would 
fetch) any of these arrows that may have 
been overlooked and may have slip 
away from me.’ The vaguer interpretation, 
‘any appurtenance of this bow,’ is not 
the best here. Philoctetes, who has been 
afield in quest of game, carries his bow 
and his quiver (cp. 291 n.); but he is 
afraid that one or more of the arrows 
may have been accidentally left behind 
in the cave. éfa, in poetry, can mean 
either (1) bow, (2) bow and arrows, or 
(3) arrows. For sense (2), cp. //. ar. 
peas Leto picks up the arrows which 

dropped from the quiver of Artemis 
(492 raxées 8’ Exxiwroy dicrol):—ovvai- 
puro kanwtAa rota | rerror’ DAvas DAa 
para orpodddcyy: copings (where caurvia 
is the epithet of the bow only). For (3), 
Eur. fon 524 elow rota xvevpévar daBeir. 
—danpeAnpivoy, a rare compound, of 
which this perf. partic. occurs in Her. 3. 


129.—wapeppyney, has slipped aside (as 


by dropping from the quiver); not, ‘has 
slip from my memory.’ Cp. Xen. 
An. 4. 4 dreewdr Hy 4 xewy dxcrerruxvia, 
Sry wh wapeppvely (slip off). Plato has 
the word in a fig. sense, Zegy. 781 A 
WoAAd vuiy wapéppa, Torr Apnewow ap 
Exovra ef vépuw Ervyer 9 Td viv (escaped 
your care).—os Ale pi =ds wh A.: cp. 
67 n.: tv: cp. 81. 

G55 ov ydp add’ lor’, AN’ & «.7.X. 
L’s reading, 0b yap dAN’ (sic) 00" 2 clear- 
A eget to the reading in the text, since 

* might easily have been omitted by 
a scribe who mistook it for a repetition of 
@\A’. And I confirms this. For aos 
closely followed by daAAd, Seyffert cp. 
Od. 8. 311 drap od 7: woe alrios Addoz, | 
GAA roxfe ddw (cp. tb. 11. 558). Re- 
mark that this reading is further corro- 
borated by the form of the statement. It 
is peculiarly Sophoclean to have three 
clauses, in which the second is opposed 
to the first, and the third repeats the 
sense of the first,—as here d = 
watr’: see on Ani. 465.—A’s reading 
GdAa y’ {0° 2 is weaker, and also less 
likely to have generated L's. 
656 £. écre alter lon, as sometimes 
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Ne. Fetch it, then. Now, what else wouldst thou take ? 
PH. Any of these arrows that may have been forgotten, 

and may have slipped away from me,—lest I leave it to be 

another’s-prize, 

NE. Is that indeed the famous bow which thou art holding ? 

Pu. This, and no other, that I carry in my hand. 

NE. Is it lawful for me to havea nearer view of it,—to 
handle it and to salute it as a god? 

PH. To thee, my son, this shall be granted, and anything 
else in my power that is for thy good. 

NE. I certainly long to touch it,—but my longing is on 
this wise ;—if it be lawful, I should be glad; if not, think no 
more of it. 

PH. Thy words are reverent, and thy wish, my son, is 
lawful; for thou alone hast given to mine eyes the light of life, 
—the hope to see the Oetean land,—to sce mine aged father 
and my friends,—thou who, when I lay beneath the feet of my 


foes, hast lifted me beyond their reach. 


656 dp’) dy’ L. 


657 ye] Blaydes gives ode. 


659 tvuddpy] cundédpor I’. 


661 ef yo) Reiske conj. ef uévy.—wdpes] Nauck and Blaydes conj. ov GédAw. 


668 163’ r: rér’ L. 
or rddus, or xepl: Cavallin, «dpa. 


666 répa: L. Burges conj. » 


trep: Blaydes, the same, 





after Suvaréy, 604é\w, Séopar, welOw, etc.: 
¢P- 0. C. 969 n.—Oedv. So the Arcadian 

arthenopaeus swears by his spear-head 
(alxph), Av Exec uGArdov Geod | céBew we- 
woduws (Aesch. 7425. §29). Idas, one of 
the Argonauts, says, 003’ Eu’ dpédrXc: | 
Zevs régor, dccdriby rep dudv Sdpu (Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 468). Mezentius: Dextra mihi 
deus ct telum, quod missile libro, | Nune 
adsing (Verg. Aen. to. 773). Capaneus : 
Ades O mths dextera tantum :| Tu praesens 
bellis ef inevitable numen; | Te voco, te so- 
lam, superum contemptor, adoro (Statius 
g. 548). Here, however, Neoptolemus re- 


ds the bow as a ‘god,’ not so much 
becaiise it is invincible, as because it had 
belonged to Heracles.—For the fig. use 
of Oeé¢, cp. O. 7. 27 n. 

650 Eondipn cannot mean, ‘what is 
pleasing to you (as Nauck takes it, ‘was 

enehm ist’), but only, ‘what is profitable 
Er you.’ The latter sense, however, is 
quite consistent with épe in 660. 

660 £ Kal pry...ye: Ant. 221 n.— 
wdpes, ‘let it go,’ ‘think no more about 
it.’ There is no real ground for thinking 
this word corrupt. swapedva: can mean 
omittere no less than concedere. Cp. 


Ant. 1193 xobddey waphow...éros. Plat. 
Lege. 754 A ph Tolvuy yeyvioxorrés ye 
wapwperw abrd Appyrov. Pind. P. 1. 86 
Bh waplet KaNd. 

662 bScna...0durs: cp. Z/. 432 od ydp 
got Géuus | 083’ Scrov (n.). 

663 £. 5s y’, as 1218, O. 7: 35, etc. 
The relative, with this causal force, refers 
to an antecedent (cof) which is under- 
stood: O. C. 263 n.—ddos, life, in place 
oy imminent 656) co. = SS On 

an aor. (666): cp. 928 f.—,@év’ Ol- 
talav: 490 n.—The repetition of the 
pron. és has much the same rhetorical 
effect as the repetition of the verb (d¢3w- 
xas) would have with us. 

666 dvicrncas ipa. If wépa is 
genuine, the sense is:—‘When I was 
under the feet of my foes, thou hast lifted 
me up, (placing me) beyond their reach.’ 
aipa could be either prep. with éx@par, 
or adv.: the former is best for contrast 
with EvepOev. While suffering in Lemnos, 
Ph. was lvepOev riv éxOpav. If he is 
restored to his home in Greece (and he 
assumes that this is certain), then they 
can touch him no more. Thus répa 
blends the thought of conveyance across 


orp. a’. 
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Odpoe, mapéorar TavTra cot Kat Ouyydvew 

kat Sdvru Sovvat kdfeTedSarGa. Bporay 

dperns exart TavS erupayoat povor: 
—T 


evepyeTav yap Kauros aur’ éxrnodpuny. 
ovK axOopat o iddv re cat AaBuv didor: 


NE. 


670 


doris yap ev Spay ev rabev éricrarat, 
qavtTos yévour’ av KTyparos Kpeioowy didos. 


xwpots dv elow. 


vorouv mole oe Supmapactarny daBeiv® 
b 
XO. Adyw pev efyKovoe’, orwra SF ov 


667 £. Hense would omit from raird co: to Sovva: inclusive. 


OI. nai o€ y elodfw> ro yap 


675 


iis 


666 «cal dérri 8oiva:] 


Musgrave conj. cal orduart Sovra: (as Blaydes reads): Herwerden, xdxovr: Sotvas. 


669 pébvov] Nauck conj. pory. 
671—678 ox dxPoua...diros. 


670 avr’) avr (sic) L: cp. on 607. 
The mss. give these three vv. to Philoctetes. 


Doederlein first restored them to Neoptolemus. They are rejected as spurious by 


Dindorf and Wunder, whom Nauck and Campbell follow. 


674 £. L rightly 


gives xwpois a» elaw to Neuptolemus (the words forming a line by themselves), and 





the sea with the image of ‘uplifting’ 
which is an shiey by d»éorncas. The 
very fact of such a blending seems in 
favour of wépa. Sophocles not seldom 
admits a partial fusion of the figurative 
with the literal: see on O. 7. 886, 
1300 ff., Ant. 117.—No emendation is 
satisfactory. If we read ¢x@pay wrepler 
bvr’ dvécrncds pp’ Gwep, we should have 
to suppose that the loss of the letters 
p & had led to the expansion of wep 
into wépa (xépac in L). But such a loss 
is not very likely. In Amt. 1301, where 
wémé prob. arose from repli Higa], the 
lost letters were the last of the verse. 


I had thought of dvacnicas om but 
prefer to retain wépa.—Cp. £/. rogo 
Sous po xadtwrepSer | xeipl cal wrdovry 
Tocév®’ éSpiw, Saov | viv Uedxacp vales. 
667 taGra (nom.) taptorras cot, (wore) 
xal Otyydvay (adriv). Oryydyw never 
Pre an accus. in class. Greek: Asé, 
n. 
5+568 wal Sévri SoGvar. These words 
are not only genuine, but mark a deli- 
cate turn of phrase. Instead of saying, 
*You shall be allowed to handle the bow, 
on condition of returning it,’ he says, 
*You shall be allowed to handle the bow 
and to return it.’ The clause cai 3éyr¢ 
Sotva: coheres closely with Ocyydvew. 
The condition which guatifes the boon 


is thus lightly and courteously hinted,— 
being inserted between the words (@y- 
vydvew, xdtereviac@a:) which express the 
privileges conceded. Cp. 774 0} 5o6}- 
ceraz | tAtp gol re xdyuol.—The aorist 
Sotwa: expresses the moment of giving, 
and éwev the moment of vaunting ; 
while the pres. Otyydvay denotes the con- 
tinuing act of touching. Cp. Dem. or. 3 
§ 26 trond yap paow Exovpras purAdrrecy 
Rxcthocacbar wdvra répuce. 

669 The acc. pévow is correct; it 
represents the nom. of the direct form, 
edxe. émwpaioa pbvos. Here, however, 
after Séwr., it is slightly awkward. Nauck 
wishes to read pévy. I should prefer to 
keep pévow and insert o” after i 
The di form implied would then be, 
edxes ot driyalca: pdvoy. Cp. Plat. Gory. 
474 B éyw yap 8h oluas nal dud xal ce... 
tryeioOax. 

670 evepyeray, by kindling the pyre for 
Heracles: cp. 801 ff. 

671—676 These three verses, called 
‘manifesto Tarbes by Dindorf, are clearly 
genuine. If they are rejected, then Ne- 
optolemus deigns no reply beyond ywpott 
dy efcw to the gracious and cordial s 
of Philoctetes. In proof that the verses 
are pointless, Dindorf says:—‘Neque 
enim quidquam beneficii a Philocteta 
accepit Neoptolemus, ut «8 waéwy dici 
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Be of good cheer; the bow shall be thine, to handle, and to 
return to the hand that gave it; thou shalt be able_to vaunt 
that, in reward of thy kindness, thou, alone of mortals, hast 
touched it; for ’twas by a good deed that I myself won it. 

E. I rejoice to have found thee, and to have gained thy 
friendship; for whosoever knows how to render benefit for 
benefit must prove a friend above price——Go in, I pray thee. 


Pu. Yes, and I will lead thee in; for my sick estate craves 
the comfort of thy presence. [They enter the. cave, 


CH. I have heard in story, but seen not with mine eyes, rst 
strop 


wal o¢ 7 eediw to Philoctetes. Bergk reverses this attribution. Cavallin gives the 
whole two vv. to Philoctetes. Hermann, following L as to the persons, places 
vv. 674 f. before wv. 671—673.—xal o¢ y’ elodéw] Tournier conj. cal o° dwardiw. 

676—690 L. divides the vv. thus :—dyy pevr— | roy— | roré— | Spoudda— | Fraf’—| 
Gov — |" of8a — | rovd’— | So obr'— | dAN’— | SAAUO'— | rdde— | rae rore— | poPiwv»— | 


dpa— | Brordy caréoxer. 


676 éijxove’) étjcxove’ L. 





it.’ Blaydes, though he does not 
racket the verses, assents to this argu- 
ment :—‘ Certainly e8 wa@we cannot well 
apply to Neoptolemus.’ But ¢3 radwy 
refers, of course, to Philoctetes. Neo- 
ptolemus means:—‘I am not sorry that 
chance drove me to Lemnos, and thus 
enabled me to gain your gpg an > 
One who is ready to requite a benefit 
(viz., conveyance to Greece) by such a 
kindness as this (the promised loan of 
the bow), must indeed prove to be a price- 
less friend.’ 

672 £ @ Spav oe waddy: O. C. 
3203 (05 caddy) adrév pdr ed | rdoxew 
waGévra 8 ov« éxlcracbas river. Thuc. 
2. 40 of yap wdcoxovres eB ddNAd Spurres 
xrdpeba rods plrovs.—So, of injury, 0.C. 
371 wabaw pev dyrédpwr.—eTnparos : 
cp. Ant. yor duol 8 col rpdocorros 

ws, warep, | ovx forw oddéy xrijua 
TULWTEPOP. 

674 £ ywpois dv dow: Zr. 624 
oreixos dy dn. Cavallin gives these 
words, as well as the following, to 
Philoctetes, because the invitation to 
enter the cave ought to come from him, 
whose home it is. But then the words 
Kal of | Pedra lose their proper force ; 
for we have to understand Ph. as say- 
ing,—' Pray enter:—or rather—I will 
lead you in.’ But ye can only emphasise 
wé: and therefore yopots dy dow must 
be said to Philoctetes. In these words 
Neoptolemus reverts to the wish which 


he had already expressed (645, 651) that 
Ph. should fetch from the cave anythi 
that he needed for the voyage. ay 
vowoty: for the art. as penult. word of 
the v., cp. O. 7. 2313 O. C. 265, 35t: 
Ant. 67, 78. 1%...vorouv, my sick estate: 
cp. Thuc. 1. 36 70 pew ded0s atrod...rd 
3¢ Oapooiy (his mood of fear or courage). 

676—729 The only proper ordoinop 
of the play. 1st strophe (6 go) = rst 
antistrophe (69t—705): and str. (706— 
717)=2nd antistr. (7:8—729). For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 

We have already had two short cho- 
ral songs,—strophe and antistrophe,—in 
which the Chorus sought to aid Neo- 
ptolemus by confirming the story of his 
quarrel with the Atreidae (391— 402), 
and by affecting to believe that Greece 
is indeed moe of his voyage (so7— 
518). We need not suppose that the pity 
which they expressed in vv. 507 ff was 
wholly feigned; still, that ticular ex- 
pression of it belonged to the part which 
they were acting. 

It is otherwise now. The Chorus are 
uae aa he the end a the znd 
strophe (717) are simply utterin 
what they feel. ‘then at 48 Phil 
ctetes and Neoptolemus reappear from 
the cave; and in the 2nd antistrophe 
the Chorus once more seek to help their 
master’s design. 

676 d€jxove’, as if by rumour from 
a far-off place: cp. Aesch. Lum. 397 
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Xdictpow mote tov Avs 
Séopuov ws eBarey mayKxparys 
680 


4 daAXov & ourw’ eywy’ olda xdvwy ovd’ dada poipa 


& rove éyOiov. ouvruysvra 


~ a ¥> » > * » é 
6 Ovarwy, Os ovr éep£as tw’, *ov ti voodigas, 


7 GAN toos *ay toors arp, 


685 


678 wore ray Ards] wore dds uss.: Triclinius inserted rev (and so Buttmann): 


Porson (on Eur. PAoen. 145), TOP. 


679 £. itiova xar’ duwuca 8h | Spoudda Séoucov 


wo | af" 3 rayxparhne xpowvoy mais: L. So the other mss., except that, for sar’ 


duwuxa, Harl. has 
omits &. 


For the conjectures see comment. and A 
sst hand in L wrote égidws : the corrector has made é¢ 
of w.—olpas made from potpa: in L, with gl. réxm above. 


xdusruxa: for &iaf’, Vat. has &Sadrerv: and T (with Triclinius) 


ndix. 6682 éaiddw} The 
by erasing the second limb 
6B4 és ob?’ Eptas rw’ 





wpocwier ehxovea Kin Sév0s Bohy. Above, 
in 378 and 472, this compound was 
merely a strengthened dxotw.—érewa 
8’ 06 pdda. Cp. Xen. Hieron 1. 12 ol 
Se réparvvon ob pudra (neguaquam) dud 
Cewplas Exovew. The emphasis contrasts 
the sufferings known only by hearsay 
with those which have just been so vividly 
placed before their eyes. 

677 £. rév weAdray. Ixion treacherous- 
ly murdered his father-in-law, Ayioveds, 
and, when no mortal would minister the 
rites of purification to him, was cleansed 
of his crime by Zeus. He requited this 

ce by attempting the bed of Hera; and 

eus then commanded Hermes to bind 

him on a wheel of fire in the lower 
world. 

The comparison with Ixion is the more 
forcible here, since reference has just been 
made to the gratitude shown by Philo- 
ctetes (673). Ixion was the example 
of ingratitude. Cp. Pind. 7. 2. 31 ews 
& éperuais “lélova gavri rabra Bporois | 
Adyar dv wrepderrs Tpoxy | rarTg xudy- 
Sopevov’ | rdw ebepyéray dyavais 
dporBats érocxoudvous rivecdat. 

Merpev.. row Ards: cp. 1406 Bérecs 
rots ‘Hpaxhéovs. Buttmann preferred the 
Triclinian rov Aics,—which is admissible 
(cp. Ant. 10 n.),—as emphasising the 
proper name; but rev is clearly right. 

679 f. xata Spond&’ &uwruca...Kpd- 
vou wats. As given in the MSS. (see cr. 
n.), these verses are longer than the cor- 
responding vv. of the antistrophe, 693 f., 
gap’ gorovor...aluarnpéy. If both ‘Iglova 


and are to be kept here, the 
antistrophic verses must be expanded. 
But those verses appear to be sound 
as they stand. The question is, then, 
whether “I€tova or Sdopiow should be 
omitted here. I prefer to omit "Igtova, 
for two reasons. 

(t) The poet’s tendency to omit the 
proper name in mythical allusion, when 
the context made his meaning clear, 
might be illustrated from Ant. 133, where 
po gr fc is described, yet not named; 
and from 966—987 of the same play, 
where Cleopatra—whose fate is being 
com with Antigone’s—is only indi- 
cated as the mother of the Phineidae 
(980) and the daughter of Boreas (985). 

(2) is not, indeed, necessary 
to the sense. As in prose we have 
dvafiiBdfex éxi ray rpoxor (Andoc. or. 1 
§ 43), so, here, the sense would be 
adequately given by ar’ sis 
f . And it might fairly be sug- 
gested that Sée~i0r had crept into the 
text from the schol., car’ dprvca oh) 
xara roy rpdxov (which should be rpoxdv, 
see Ant. 1065 n.) dedenévor. Then, omit- 
ting Slopiov, we might keep the order 
of the Ms. words, merely changing xar’ 
to dv’ :—Tgloy’ dy’ duwuca sh SpopdS" 
ds iPadey (where 34 = ‘as men say’). 
But, on the other hand, poetical con- 
siderations seem in favour of Sécpiov. 
It adds force to the picture of a terrible 
doom imposed by an irresistible power. 
—Other views are discussed in the Ap- 
pendix. 
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how he who once came near the bed of Zeus was bound upon a 
swift wheel. by the_almighty son of Cronus; but of no other 
mortal know I, by hearsay or by sight, that hath encountered 
a doom so dreadful as this man’s; who, though he had wronged 
none by force or fraud, but lived at peace with his fellow-men, 
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‘MSS. (pas Harl.): Musgrave conj. 8s ofr’ Eptas: Erfurdt, 8: 0d ¢Olcas rw’: Cavallin 
(after Blaydes), 6s ore xdéyas: Bergk, 8s o6 re péEas.—od rt voopicas Schneidewin : 


ovre vosdicas MSS. 
read 4 ef res Spcs inst 
foor dv (cas r. 


of ef ris. 


Bergk would insert ovrw’ before ovre voogicas, and in 699 
685 loos wy lcas] laws (sic) &y tooo L: 
Bothe con}. tos ely feos: F. Schultz and Lachmann, loos dw fcos: 


Hermann, los & 7’ Gos: Burges, Gos, ef ris, a» dxhp (and so Blaydes in text). 





dywuna, here, the rim of the wheel; 
penodfns always Hengnorny aes its 
etymo (duri=dyupl) might easily sug- 
cstihin oer use, esp. as Spopd8a oak 
suggested by rpoxés) helps it out. The 
schol. seems to have read &usvuca. 

Cp. Hesych., Ayzwuxes, rpoxol: ofrw 
Lopoxrss dy Diocrary. Musgrave’s ay- 
ie is certainly tempting, and may be 
right; but it does not seem necessary. 

662 ov’ =i réxd’: cp. 597 Oaré- 


v, TL 

e 684 ott’ Infas rw’, od re vordlcas. 
A partial reminiscence of Od. 4. 690 
otre rund pétas dfalccow obre re cir, as 
Eustathius saw (p. 763, 2): ‘Opnpexdy 3é 
vi xal waph Logoxial év Pidoaryry rd 
odre re péEas, xaxdy SyradH° obrw yap 
yoeras, ef xal wavred\Gs exel ciwraras 
7 pexOév. Here the last three words 
prove two things,—viz., that Eustath. 
read obre voodicas, and that ovre 7 
- pé€as in his citation of Sophocles was 
a mere slip for ofr’ fas zx’: since, 
if his text of our verse had reall 

contained r:, he could not have said, 
cuemaras 7d pexOéy. (He has other 
such slips: see Appendix on Ant. 292.) 
Schneidewin'’s emendation, of mm for 
otre, appears certain. fpder rid ri 
can mean, ‘to do a wrens to a man’: 
Epdew ruvd, without re, could not possibly 
mean it. Ought we, then, to write ove 
(for obr’) Eptase Probably not. Cp. Ant. 
249 rou ‘yerpdos aw | rity’, o8 
SxddAns évyBod}, and O. C. 972 n.— 
vordicas, robbed, defrauded. We find 
not only vordifesr rid rivos, but also 
vordliew rivd re (as Pind. WV. 6. 64 oé 7’ 
évécpice... | KAdpos...dvAe’ ’OXuuriddos) ; 
and this is the constr. here. The anti- 
thesis is between fia (Up—as) and 3é6)dos 
(vordicas): Ixion had murdered his 


J.S. IV. 


father-in-law, and had sought to steal the 
love of Hera. 

685 (cos dv toos, lit. ‘equitable 
towards the equitable’ (Gos dat. of re- 
lation),—respecting the rights of others, 
as they respected his. In describing a 
man of peaceful and estimable character, 
the Greek tendency is to say, ‘he neither 
did sor suffered wrong’; #¢., he was 
not aggressive, nor was he forced into 
unpleasant relations with his fellow-men 
by their action,—since he provoked no 
enmities. See, ¢g., Lysias or. 12 § 4 
oddert wwirore obre tucis ovre éxeivos Sixny 
ovre édtxacdueda ovre eduyouey, a\2’ 
otrws wxotuer Snpoxparovmevar Wore pre 
eis rovs GdXous dEapyaprdver pnre Umrd 
rGyv AddX\we adixetcOac. This is the 
Athenian ideal of the ypnorés, ércecxns, 
dwpdyuwy. And this is what teros dy 
torous expresses here. It does not imply 
that he dealt with to in one way, and 
with G8&xos in another, but merely de- 
notes that reciprocity of fair dealing 
which his fairness caused. Hence the 
version, ‘living at peace with his fellow- 
men,’ is truer to the sense than (¢..), 
‘just among the just.’ Cp. Ai. 267 
kowds Kowote: uweicGa, to share the 
grief of friends who grieve. For toog¢ 
as=aeqguus, said of persons, cp. O. 7. 


oT 

has lower (sic) vw Voor. The objec- 
tion to reading & y’ is twofold. (1) The 
idea suggested would then be the same as 
in Eur. fr. 693 (quoted by Schneidewin), 
rots yey Sixalocs Evdixos, Tots &' ad Kaxois | 
-..WoNdmos. Here, however, the point is 
the generally inoffensive life of Ph..— 
not the distinction between his conduct 
towards just and unjust men respectively. 
(2) The participle wy, though not indis- 
pensable, is very desirable. It is possible 
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4 


7 3 9 & 4 > » o 
ty autos +, mpomovnos, ork exav Bacw, 


2 ovde Tw’ éyyapuv Kaxoyeirova, 
_( 8 map @ OTovoy avriruiov BapvBpa’ drgudavorevey 
a at 


aiparnpdv: 


694 


6BE6 dAdvd’ 3d’ dvatinc® | réde Gain’ Eye we L. For the conjectures here and in the 


antistr. (701), see comment. 
wirdéerow Erfurdt.—x\iwr r: 
Nauck conj. dvér\a. 


Bereig 4 


pendix. 
(with A and others). 
691—705 L divides the vv. thus: &’ adrio— | 0d3¢ r’— | 


66S dugirhicrury MSS.: dugr- 
600 «xarécxe) 


caxoyetrova— | BapuBpwr’ dwroxkav|cecer— | ray Oeppordray | aiudda— | érO%jpov— | 
xarevvdceser— | popSddor— | Epwet—| ror’ dy— | rais— | 50er— | wopov— | SaxéPupuos dra. 





that the blunder lowe in L may be con- 
nected with the original presence of dy 
in the text. 

666 f. d\vée’: for the impf., cp. 252 
ScwANG LY. 

The ms. text here is SAAvO" 65° 
dvattes’ 165¢ Oadp’ fe pe. A com- 
parison with the antistrophe (yor f.) 
strongly confirms Erfurdt’s transposition, 
Oaiud mp’ Exe, and Dindorf’s insertion of 
ro after rode, since rode ro Gatpd a 
xa. then corresponds with the certain 
genuine words in 7023, Tér’ dv ddvéd- 
pevos. The next question is how 6AAv@" 
&8’ dvagtws should be reconciled with 
the Ms. words rea yap dor’ AdAg in 
v. 7o1. Hermann’s change of elpre ydp 
to elpre 8° has been generally received ; 
it is gentler than that of @\Av8" to drdced” 
(Dindorf), or to sAAvro 798" (Campbell). 
It is less easy to decide whether dvaf(es 
or d\Aq should be altered. Keeping 
&\\qg, Dindorf changes dvatlws to drigzes, 
and Wecklein to dexdés: Linwood pro- 
posed dvolxrws. We must then suppose 
that dyatiws was a gloss, since such a 
corruption of the letters would be diffi- 
cult. But it seems better to keep dvatiws, 
and to suppose, with Campbell, that 
4\\q has come from dAX(ax)¢.—See 
Appendix. 

6668 dpdimAdcrev: the Doric form 
is clearly required in a strophe which 
contains reAdray, polpg, Ovarwr, Brordy. 
Cp. Af. 597 aXlwdaxros, El. 484 xarxd- 
wiaxros. For the active sense, cp. O. 7, 
969 n. The dugirdaxra pba are those 
which beat around the rocky promontory 


near his cave (1455). Hesych. defines 
Pb0coy as xipa pera Wigou ywdueror: cp. 
Ant. 259 n.—The corrupt wAvfov in 
(for xAvwr), which violates both sense and 
metre, was taken by the schol. as = «Av{s- 
pevos. (Buttmann strangely accepted this, 
comparing, for the gen., the Homeric 
over Gas... ToTap080.) 

690 vy xardoyev, odfinsst, ‘kept 
his hold upon’ the life which might well 
have gps ta from him. This is a common 
sense of caréyw, though a bold applica- 
tion of it. Not, sustrusit, ‘endured,’ as 
Dindorf renders. 

6901 {y’ atrés tv wpdcoupes, where 
he was his own sole neighbour. So when 
a man sends no dyyeNla before him, he is 
said to arrive as his own &yyedos: when 
no herald precedes him, he is adrés xfput 
(n. on g00). Cp. Aesch. Cho. 866 névos 
we &pedpos | &ocots, ‘his own sole sup- 
porter against two foes,’ z.¢., there is no 
EpeSpos at his back, to fight the man who 
vanquishes him. Lucian 7tmon 43 cots 
Ovérw xal ebwxecbw, pbvos daureg yeirwr 
cal Suopos (where Suopos strongly suggests 
that Lucian was thinking of our passage). 
Martial 5. 24. 8 Hermes (the gladiator) 
Suppositictus sibt tpse, ‘his own substitute,’ 
$2. never requiring one, because never 
defeated. Seneca Herc. Fur. act 1 9c. 1 
Quaeris Alcidae parem? | Nemo est nisi 
spse. Massinger, Duke of Milan act 4 sc. 
3, ‘ And, but herself, admits no el.’ 
—Remark that éavrg (which Meineke 
sought to represent by changing #v to ol) 
is not needed, since apé = ‘near 
the borders,’ s.2., ‘neighbour to the place’ 
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was left to perish thus cruelly. 

Verily I marvel how, as he listened in his solitude to the 
surges that beat around him, he kept his hold upon a life so full 
OF woe; 


Is 


where he was neighbour to himself alone,—powerless to walk,— 
with no one in the land to be near him while he suffered, in 
whose ear he could pour forth the lament, awaking_response, 
for the plague that--gnawed this. flesh and drained his blood ; 


691 &’ adris fe rpécovpos MSS. Meineke conj. i’ adrés ol rpécovpot: Bothe, Us’ 
adrds iv, rpscovpow: Seyftert, &»’ avris fw, rpd8ovhoy: Blaydes, &’ avros fe olxoupébs: 


Cavallin, %&’ odris fe xpbcoupor.—Sdow] Oberdick conj. xdow. 
made from é¢yxwplewv in L. Vauvilliers conj. &yxwpor, and so Bla 
and Hartung, gives odrw’ és &yxwpov, taking it wit 


after Bugge 
yelrova) Seyffert reads Aro yeirova. 
insertions here, see Appendix on 678 f. 


(in which Ph. was), and thus represents, 
not yeirw simply, but yelrwy ry xwpd. 
For the Ionic form cp. Ssoupos, Evvoupos, 
Tydovpés (O. 7. 194 n.).—ovn txav Baw, 
without the power to walk; cp. 632 drous. 
—Bothe'’s apdcovpov ov Ixev Bdoww 
(‘bearing no footstep of neighbour’) is 
plausible at first sight. Then avrds fy» 
=‘he was alone’ (0. C. 1650 n.). But 
the Mer is far more forcib'e. By his 
apéSovdoyv...Bdow Seyf  ueant, ‘ hav- 
ing no fout to serve hin -The conjec- 
ture, ox Exwr Bdcw | ofr’ és byxwpoy 
(‘having access to no neighbour’) is very 
weak. Those who adopt it (cp. cr. n.) 
join caxoyelrova with orévoy: see next n. 

602 xaxoyerova =xaxéw (or xaxois) 
yelrova, a neighbour to his sufferings: 
s.e.. one to be near him while he suffers. 
The word does not imply (as some have 
objected), ‘a neighbour ss (i¢., sharing 
in) his sufferings.’ Nor is there any 
ground for saying that xaxoyeirwr could 
mean only caxds yeirwy. 

Compounds to which «xaxés gives the 
first part are of two classes, according as 
the xaxo- element is (1) adj. or (2) subst. 
In class (1) there are again two : 
(a) The commonest is that of xaxdftos, 
zzxaxdy Bloy Exw: 3.¢., the compound 
denotes ‘possessing’ the sulost. as quali- 
fied by xaxés. (5) A rarer, chiefly poet., 
type is that of Kaxot\ios as simply =xax) 
"Thos. In class (2) (a) the xaxo- is most 
often equiv. to the subst. xaxé» or xaxd 
in the acc., governed by a verb: as xaxo- 
wrods=Kaxh raw. (6) But sometimes 
this xaxo- represents a gen. or dat., de- 


692 eyxwpur 
es. Cavallin, 
Bdow.—Kxaxo- 


698 £, rap’ &...aluarnpdy. For conjectural 


pending on another noun: thus «xaxé- 
payris, ‘prophet of evil’ (Aesch. ers. 
Io etc.)=xaxay pdercs. Cratinus used 
caxédovdos as = xaxds SovAas (‘cruel to 
slaves’), Opgrras fr. 7. And so xaxo- 
yeiruv could belong either to (1) 6,= 
xaxds yelrwy: or, as it actually does here, 
to (2) 5, xaxdy yelrww. Cp. ddrcyelrap, 
dorpoyelruy, doruyelrur. 

The schol. joined kaxoyerova as epithet 
with erévov: rap’ Sh ror xaxdy yelrova, 
roy aluarnpdy orévoy, droxdavcee. And 
so Cavallin. Bugge, again, takes xaxo- 
yetrova as a subst., ‘his evil neighbour’ 
(tc. ‘his disease ’),—governed by orévoy 
... dwoxAavoae: comparing £/. 123 rdxes 
-- -oluaryay | ... Ayauduvora. 

606 f. F Ly in the negative state- 
ment wap’ Sry would be more usu.: cp. 
Ant.220n. For the optat. dwoxAatereey 
see on 281 dpxécecer.—dvriruwev: Lucian 
De domo 3 ris puvijs éranotons xara 
Td dyrirvroy xal rpds abriy drvacrpepod- 
ons. The force of the epithet here is 
ep a so as to excite a responsive 

ment.’ It reminds us that the cries of 
Ph. were answered by Echo alone (cp. 
1489). | 

Bpora...ainarnpdy: the epithets 
of the yvécos are given to the ordvos 
prompted by it: ‘a lament for a plague 
that gnawed his flesh and drained his 
blood.’ This is not too bold for the 
style of tragic lyrics; and the boldness 
was perhaps somewhat softened to a 
Greek ear by the fact that orévov was 
in the acc. For, though this acc. is 
really ‘cognate’ to dwox\avoee, yet the 
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1st anti- 
strophe. 


_ 


orp. fi. 


' Gre) vordicas. 
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40s tay Oeppordray aindda eile Ehxéwy 

8 &Oxpou modes Hrigso. — — 

6 guAAots K ioeev, eb Tis eumrérot, 

1 hbopBddos é« *yaias *éd\av- 

8 eipre *8 addXor’ *addaxe 

970r dy eiAuduervos, 

10 mais arep ws diras tiHijvas, dle eipdpe’ vTdpxor 
mépov, avix’ é£avein SaxéPupos ara: 705 


700 


ov popBav tepas yas omdpoy, ovK ahdwr 
» ~ 4 > 0 tJ id 
«{ 2 Gipwy Tuy VELoLETY avEpeE oral, 


GOS ov3' 8s ray Mss.: Hermann omits 088’: Erfurdt, ray. 696 aludda] Reiske 
conj. lxudda. 698 érPjpov] Vauvilliers conj. ¢urfpov.—pidArdoas r, PoC L. 
690 ed ris éumécoe MsS.: Brunck conj. ef re’ éuwéoo: Dindorf df re éuréoo (as- 
suming hiatus alter re to be permissible; cp. his n. on v. 100): Seyffert, ef 71 
cupwéco: Gleditsch, & re cunwéoor: Hartung, ef 7’ éuréoa, as in 684 he reads od (for 
7OO & re yas MSS.: Turnebus conj., & ye yas, and so Seyffert: 
Hartung, é« 7: yas: Dindorf, é« yalas: Brunck, wore yas.—For é\civ, Schneidewin, 
after Reiske, gave éAdp (reading ef ris ¢uwécot, sc. aluds): and so Nauck. Paley, fAot. 





Wecklein writes gopBdéos éxréuur re yas. 


9Ol dpwe yap dddor' Ag | rér’ dp elrvd- 


wevos MSS. (&pwos V: Gddour’ Ada L.) Bothe restored elpre: C si ia dAX\axeg. For 


conjectures see comment., with Appendix on 686. 


702 ws] ao 708 Urdpyo 





case itself 


help to suggest that 
BapuBpira 


might 

aa alxarnpoy described the 
object of the xAavduds. With BapuSpws 
cp. ScaBopos (v. 7, n.). Cp. 208 added | 
tpvedywp. Schneidewin cites also Aesch. 
Theb. 348 Braxal 8 aluarceccu | rd 
dxipacrislaw | dprirpepeis Bpépovra. It 
seems possible that this may have been 
in Soph.’s mind: but it is less bold, since 
Praxal aluariecca: ray éxcu. merely= 
Braxal rdv aluarodyruy eri. (like vetxos 
dvSpwy Evvauor, etc.). A truer parallel 
is (Eur.] Rhes. 260 xaxc-yaufSpor | ...ydov, 
w-yéov wept xaxoU AauSpoi. e might 
add Eur. £/. 752 ddncow oluuryhy xdAdw. 
The conjectural insertions which have 
been e in these vv. are noticed in the 
Appendix on vv. 678 f. 

6905 ff 8 rdv. The ms. text has 
008’ 88 ray,—a syllable too much. ov® 
may have been conjecturally added, to 
link this clause to the last; while ray is 
not so likely to have been inserted. And 
83 av is intrinsically better here than 
ov8’ 8¢.—alpdSa: schol. riw rol aluaros 
pvow. The word is found only here.— 
xyxtoudvay is usu. called passive. But 
it is surely rather a poet. middle form. 
A transitive xyxiw occurs first in post- 


class. Gr; ‘Ap. Rh. 4. 600 Bapip 
dvaxyxle 4 while Plat. Phaedr. 
251 Btg.7 ' show that the intrans. 
xyxie wa~ _amiliar in Attic. There is- 
no other example of xyxloua. Cp. 78% 
xyxtoy. The ¢ is short in Homer (7/2. 7. 
262 dvaxilor, Od. 5. 455 xixte).—drxkev, 
a disyll. by synizesis.—év@yjpovu refers to 
the angry appearance of the ulcer, which 
has not been assuaged (#u<pwOn) by proper 
treatment; cp. Aesch. Ag. 562 &Onpor 
tplxa: Dioscorides 3. rt. 1 TreOnpiwpévop 
f\xos. Plin. HY. NM. 26. 14 efferantia se 
slcera. 

6oo & tis tumica, sc. aluds. This, 
the ms. reading, is plainly right. The 
verb éurirrw was regularly used with re- 
gard to an attack of disease: cp. 7>. 1253 
wply dumeceiy owapaypusy: Thuc. 2. 48 
(6 Aocuds) és ri ’AOnvaluy wid Ea- 
wwalws évérece: tb. 49 ADVE TOs TAclocw 
évémuwre evn. Cp. below, 808 (the 
disease) dfeia gocrg xal raxei’ dwrépyera:, 
In the next v. Schneidewin rightly gave 
dAcy for the ms. dietv. For the constr. 
karewdceey gtd\\us, law (adrd), cp. 


ae 475 (Cpeyor) veordxy padrA@ Aa Buy 
n.). 
Some read & tw’ luméro,, or & nm 
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—no one to assuage the burning flux, oozing from the ulcers 
of his enyenomed foot, with healing herbs gathered from the 
bounteous earth, so often as the torment came upon him. 

Then would he creep this way or that, with painful steps, 
like a child without kindly nurse, to any place whence his need 
might be supplied, whenever the devouring anguish abated ; 
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gathering not for food the fruit of holy Earth, nor aught 
else that we mortals gain by toil; 


I.: dwrdpxe r. 704 réporw L: wxépuy A, with most of the later mss.: répou 
Wakefield. Gleditsch conj. révou: Seyffert, xérov.—déavely Hermann : fal nox L 
(ssc), with space for two or three letters in the erasure. Diibner thinks that the 
1st hand had written éfavel. o:, with perh. \ after «. But I rather suspect that 
it was dEayi|or}yo:, for the { does not seem to have been touched. There is a marg. 
gi., évdi8wow. A and most of the later mss. have éfasino.: the only variants 
seem to be davies (V), d&avly (T, sc. d€any), édfarlys (R). 705 Saxédupos) 
Seyffert writes daxdQuuos (ferae mordacis animos habens). 706—717 L divides 
the vv. thus:—ov gopfar— | yao— | alpwr—veusue|od’— | rhiw— | rraviv— | d pe- 


Ada— | 8o—7\cIn— | AKevoocay 3'— | del rporerdua. 


orépor L, with gl. stro» above. 


707 orépoy r: wépor from 





ouprico, keeping édciv: ‘if any leaf 
should fall in his way, to pluck,’ or, ‘if it 
should be his fortune to pluck any leaf.’ 
But éurlrres ought to be said of the 
wanderer, not of a stationary object which 
he finds. And cupréco: is too suggestive 
of a ‘coincidence’ to be a fitting word 
here.—Campbell, reading gopSdédos &« re 
ais édety, takes the const. to be (odx jy) 
Sors xarevydceey deliv re (instead of 
f\0u re). This is as if one said, ox elxer 
Boris EAOu xal BonPeiv.—copBddes: cp. 
39! wauSdri: fr. 279 €& ‘Qdévou yijs pop- 
Bdsos xoplfouas. 

701 @ «dope «.7.X. fen év with 
slpwe: cp. 290 n.: for «lAvopevos, 74. 
As to the reading in these verses, see on 
686 f. The phrase ddore d\axzg occurs 
in Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 12. 

708 wats...cs: like a child that can- 
not yet walk firmly without the help of 
its nurse. Cp. Aesch. Zum. 38, where 
the aged priestess, tottering with fear, is 
said to be dyrirais. 

704 £ SOev=dxeice 500: P Xen. 
An. 1. 3 $17 wh huds dyd ew ot>x 
oly re Eoras dEeOeciv. O0ev t ot, after 
elpwe dy, answers to 00ey ay irdoxy after 
@ primary tense: cp. 289 n.—evpdpata... 

, ‘facility of resource,’—i.¢., the 
means of supplying his needs. For evyud- 
pea cp. 284; for répov, Eur. 4%. 213 ris 


& xaxy | yévoro...; He had to 
find food, water, fuel, and the medicinal 


herb (285 ff., 649).—Not, ‘ease on his 
"ana (ease in movement), as if the search 
or the herb alone were meant. Some 
read wépwy as= ‘resources’: but, in this 
sense, the associations of the plur. would 
have been too prosaic for an Attic poet. 
For the theory that wopoy should be read, 
and taken with elpre, see Appendix on 
695 f.—tEavedn, remit its violence: 639 n. 
—taxddvpos, Tike SnélOuuos, Pupuodaxijs, 
OupoB8spos, etc. 

706 #f. lepas: cp. 391.—alpww de- 
notes the simple act of lifting, and is thus 
more picturesque than alpduevos. Cp. 
Ar. Ran. 1339 xddmcol +r’ éx wroranur 
Spécoy dpare.—MAXoy, such as fruits, milk, 
etc.: from alpwy we supply a word of 
more general sense. The gen. is partitive 
(Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 20 ANaSay rév...trerwy re 
xal dvdpwv). This is better than to re- 
peat dopBdy with it (‘food consisting in 
other things’). Such a constr. would 
be awkward when ¢opSdy is in appo- 
sition with owrdpoy. ‘Trav, relat. (14)= 
ToUTWwY d. 

éAgneral, The popular deriv., from 
vg and é8 (‘meal-eating’), may pos- 
sibly have been in the t’s mind 
here; though this inference would be 
stronger if he had placed the word in 
closer connection with ¢wépoy. Curtius, 
on the other hand, can fairly cite Aesch. 
Th. 771 dvSpiaw dXdnoray S\Bos &yay wa- 
xvurGels, in support of the sense ‘workers,’ 


and 
strophe. 
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8 rinv €& axvBodrwy et more TOEwy 71C 

(1) 4 mravois * tot dvigere yaotpi dopBav. E peréa Yuxd, ,. 

Ele 5 Os pnd olvoyuTov maparos noby 6m, 7150 
. SrAEcarwr 8 oTOv yvoin gragov eis VOOP aiel mpoce- 


VOL. 
dor. 6. vov & avdpwv ayabav gzaidcs vravryicas 
2 evdainwry dyyce-Kat péyas ex Kewwr: 720 
8 6s wv tovroTépw Sovpan, mre 
> 4 mo\hav pnvav, *rarpiavy aye. mpos aviav Madidday 
~\ vuppar, 725 


F711 wrravwy dvicee xvavois yaorpi popBav. L. The other mss. have either this, 
or (as A) rrardy wravois dyicae yarrpl gopSdy. (dytoe I.) Brunck restored 
wravois lois. Wecklein (irs p. 80) suggests rravwe lois dvtcae...popBdy (‘food 
from dirds,’ as opposed to opBay...yas owdpory in 706). L has dprdas as a gi. 
on wrrayos.—For avicee Blaydes conj. roplcee. 9718 réuatoc L, with w 
above 6 from ist hand.—dexérei L. The acute accent is from the rst hand; the 
circumflex, from S. There was a special cause for this confusion of accents, 
which I may notice. Adjectives in -erns were paroxytone in Attic (as dexérys), 
but oxytone in the common dialect (as Sexeri#s): see Chandler § 703 (2nd ed.). 


‘earners,’ men who eat their bread in 
the sweat of their brow (rt ddd, Lat. 
lab-os).— dvdpes, with epic a, as 77. ro1o, 
O. T. 869 dvépw». There is a reminiscence 
of Od. 13. 261 dvdpas dAgdnords, as well as 
of %. 9. 89 olrives dvdpes elev dri xdovl 
otroy ESovres. 

711 wravots is a purely poetical image 
for speed, while the Homeric rrepéevres 
édiorol more readily suggests the actual 
feathers on the arrow (77%. 567 xouhrny 
léy: Aesch. fr. 133 unyarhy wrrepiparos: 
Eur. Or. 274 réfwe wrepwras yAudléas), 
—tofs (restored by Brunck) was evidently 
lost through the likeness of ending in 
wravois, ‘Then the gap was filled by in- 
serting rraydy (to agree with réiw), and 
wravos was explained as, ‘with birds’ 
(43%. 168 xrnvay dyé\a). 

716 £%. Wey. 8s: cp. /7. 18.177 ode yap 
0082 Bin ‘Hpaxdfjos diye Kijpa, | Sorep 
@lrraros exe Ad Kpoviwy: dvaxri. : 
Ant. 341 n.—8s pnd’, ‘one who did not’...: 
the generic «4 with causal force: ep. 
170n.—7 with a gen., such as follows 
verbs of enjoying, drodadw, ebwrotua:, 
etc.: JJ. 11. 780 avrap éwel rdpwnyuer é3n- 
réos 482 roriyros.—olvextrov: olvdy. ri- 
pa=olvou xexupévov r.: cp. 208 n., Eur. 
Cycl. 66 xpiwas rap vdpoxuras. 

+ xpéve. The simple dat. here 
denotes the time 2#/4i2 which a thing has 


not happened (cp. 769). For this sense 
éy is usu. added. But, as év xpdny Maxpyp 
(235), and xpéry paxpy simply (598 n.), 
can alike mean ‘after a time,’ so the 
use of the simple dat. is extended to 
that sense for which ¢» is more specially 
needed,—‘ witht a time.’ acc., 
Xpovoy, which Blaydes reads, is 
less suitable here. The pvint is that. for 
ten years, Ph. has not once tasted wine. 
A prose-writer would usu. express this 
by 8éka érav: cp. Plat. Gorg. 448 a 
ovdels ué ww jodrnxe Kawor ovdér Tolar 
érév. In our v., the acc. would rather 
suggest that Ph. had not had ten years 
continuous enjoyment of wine. Cp. Lys. 
or. 19 § 60 dAlyor wer xpdvow Strat’ 
dy ris wAdcacba rev rpérow roy adrot 
(the dissimulation being continuous): é» 
é€Bsoujcovra sé Ereciy o83 ay eis 
AdGoe wrornpds wy (3.¢.. at Some moment 
or other within the 70 years he will be 
found out). 
916 £ Agiowey, absol., looking about 
him, Sov yvoly (to see) where he could 
perceive (stagnant water), mpocevepa, he 
used to bend his way towards it. ds 
oraréy S8ep is joined with spocendua, 
instead of standing (without els) as object 
to m. The latter is oblique for drov 
~~ (delib. subjunct.). Cp. 4% 890 dp- 
Spa wh Aetoocew Grou: O. C. 135 be éyw 
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save when haply he found wherewith to tay his hunger by 
winged shafts from his swift-smiting bow. . joyless was his 
life, who for ten years never knew the gladness of the wine-cup, 
but still bent his way towards any stagnant pool that he could 
descry as he gazed around him. 
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But now, after those troubles, he shall be happy and mighty and anti- 
at the last; for he hath met with the son of a noble race, who in *trophe. 
the fulness of many months bears him on sea-cleaving ship to 

his home, haunt of Malian nymphs, 


The scribe found dexéra, and copied it: the corrector (S) wished for the later 
Sexerei, and omitted (as elsewhere) to delete the other accent. xypdrex L. Sexéry 
xpévor A, which Nauck prefers: and so Blaydes. 716 d\etoowy 8’ r: ANevocew 8’ 
L.—8rov] ef rov Musgrave, Brunck. 97197 ale Triclinius: del L.—xrpocerdua] 
Wakefield conj. #43’ évywua. 716—729 L divides the vv. thus :—viv 3’— | rar- 
ddo— | evdainwr— | xal péyar— | So vw— | rodrddv— | pnrcddave— | orepxeiod re— 
XaA|kacrico— | rAdGa— | ofrac. . Sx Au», 919 wacdds Uwarrioas MSS.: wadl 
cuvaryrncas Froehlich and Meineke. 720 dyice} Cavallin conj. dvéxe. 


724 warplay Porson: rarpyay MSS. 


Nevoouw wepl ray ofrw | Sivapnar réueros 
yrova: roi pol | wore vale (n.). wpoc- 
intrans.: cp. 168 n.—The usage 


726 Madidédwy Erfurdt: MyAcddwy Mss. 


Chorus once more speaks language de- 
signed to support N.’s plan. 
720f. dvica ov (sc. dy, cp. Ant. 


of Aeéocew in Soph. makes this constr. 177), will finish his course in happiness; 
oe to the other, which is possible: =redeurGw eddauorjioca. (Not, I think, 
voowy els grardy Oowp (fixing his ‘will succeed in becoming happy,’ sc. ye- 


on it), Sou yvoln, wherever he might 
perceive it (oblique of Srov ay yry).— 
etatéy...6Sep, water collected in stagnant 
pools: cp. Arist. fr. 207 (Berl. ed. p. 
1515 6 28) wpbogardy dor. xal vdow Cdwp 
Td Odueroy, dwrow Ge cal wadacdy 7d 
Mypuvatown, Her. 2. 108 wrArAarurépoics 
exptwwro Toies ripacs, ex ppedrur xpew- 
eva. (‘somewhat brackish’). Odysseus 
remembered a spring near the cave (21), 
and Ph. speaks of xpyvae (1461): but the 
imagination of the Chorus éxi rd peifor 
wérra Servos. 

716 £. dvSpev dy., Peleus and Achil- 
les; cp. 384.—dravrijcas in prose would 
mean, ‘having come to meet, and would 
take a dat. A poet might feel that the 
tp was sufficiently warranted by the 

omeric dyrijgw yap éyw roid’ dxdpos (//. 
16. 423), etc.: indeed, the gen. differs 
from the dat. only by its more vivid sug- 
gestion of the idea, ‘face to face’ (d»- 
rlov revés). Cp. 320n. Here the phrase, 
‘having come face to face’ with him, sug- 
gests not merely the good fortune of the 
meeting, but the intercourse,—frank on 
the side of Philoctetes,—which had fol- 
lowed it.—As Ph. and Neoptolemus are 
now seen to be leaving the cave, the 


vécGar.)—tx xelvev (neut.) after those — 


troubles: cp. 371. 

9722 axovrowépa: epith. of vat in Ai. 
250.—Sovpam:: the only example of this 
epic form in Soph. (for 8opé aud 8épes cp. 

~ C. 1304). Aesch. has Soupl«duros, 
SoupleAnxros, and Eur. dovpara. Cp. 
Pind. P. 4. 27 elva\soy Sdpu (trads), 
Aesch. Pers. 411 éx’ &dAnp (sc. vaiv) dA- 


hos nOOuvev Sdpv.—zA4Oer...pyvev, after 


the ten years at Lemnos: 598 n. 

724 &. watplav is prob. a true cor- 
rection of wa: v. ere is no other 
instance in Soph. of wrarpdget with the 
2nd syll. short (though he often shortens 
as before a vowel, Ant. 1310). In Eur. 
there are a few such instances, but in all 
of them wdrpws should be restored, as by 
Porson in ec. 78 (=82 Dind.). As to 
the sense, either word would serve here: 
properiys warpiay=ancestral; warpywary, 

longing to one’s father: but Tragedy 
does not always observe the distinction 
(cp. 398 n.: conversely, O. C. 736 ded 
Tarpywy = rar piwy). 

MamadSeyv: the Ionic form (cp. 4n.), 
which the MSS. give, can hardly be kept 
here: cp. 688 duguwddaray. Mar. runday 
is more naturally joined with avAdvy than 


I~ 
er 
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A > » 73 €@ é 4 > A ” 

8 Lrrepxerov Te Tap cxOas, wv Oo xdhKaoms avnp Deois 
* a ? Q é » @e a ¥ 

6 male. *rarpos Geiy rupi taygpans, Otras umép ox wv. 


NE. ép7r’, ei Gédexs. 


tt Sy wot dd e& ovdevds 


730 


As-you Tums KaTomhyKTos wo EXEL; 
> > 


OI. aada. 


726 5x6as Tl’, as Hermann and Dindorf proposed: 8xéae L. Blaydes, keeping the 


dat., changes Zrepyewoi re to Zrepyeioto. 


727 €. Geciae | tAAVa weer L. (It has not 
been corrected to rao.) raow Triclinius and schol. 


Herm. conj. deots | Adda wddaz: 


afterwards (Refract. p. 11) Geois | rhdde Geds: Schneidewin, Oeds | tAdGe: Ocors: Seyffert, 


(as Covalin: peeies) with 6y0as: ‘his 
ancestra] abode, haunt of the Malian 
nymphs,’ is a phrase which suggests the 
hills, woods and streams of Malis. So 
the nymphs of Helicon (O. 7. 1109), Par- 
nassus (Ast. 1128), and Lemnos (below, 
1454) are associated with the rural scenery 
of those places. For av\% in the general 
sense, ‘abode,’ cp. Ant. 786 dypovdpors ad- 
Aais: Eur. 4£. 239 vextwy és avAdy.—trap’ 
&x6as. Unless, with Blaydes, we change 

«pxaod te to Larepxaioto, the acc. is 
necessary here.’ The MsS. give 8@ats. 
For other instances in which the case of 
the noun after rapdé has prob. been cor- 
rupted, cp. nn. on dat. 966, 1123 f. As 
to the topography, cp. 490 n. 

727 6 xd\xaoms dyip, Heracles. 
The e ithet has an archaeological inter- 
est. In the Homeric poems, when refer- 
ence is made to the exploits of Heracles, 
his weapon is the bow (//. 5. 395: Od. 
8. 224, 11. 607). Some ancient writers, 
however, expressly say that the equip- 
ment of Heracles with bow, club, and 
lion’s skin was a comparatively late in- 
vention of. the poets, and that in the old- 
est works of art he was represented with 
the armour of the ordinary Homeric 
warrior. According to Strabo (15. 688), 
the innovation could be traced back to 
the epic ‘Hpd«Aea, ascribed to Peisander 
(cire. 630 B.C.): xal h roO ‘Hpaxdéous 
8¢ orody roairn Todd vewrépa ris 
Towixhs pytuns dori, ridopna Tay rh 
"HpdxAccary wranodyrwy, ere Telcardpos 
hv, dr’ Erdos ris’ 7a 8 dpxata Edava 
ovx o0rw diecxetvagrac (implying that 
he had seen old images or statues in which 
Heracles had armour). Athenaeus (12. 
§1t2 F) quotes Megacleides (who wrote 
wepl ‘Onhpov, prob. in the 4th cent. B.C.), 
as referring the invention to Stesichorus 
(c. 620 B.C.), and adding that Xanthus, 





an earlier lyric poet, had clad Heracles 
in the Homeric armour:—raira wi\dou 
Tparoy Zrycixopow row ‘Iuepaioy. xai 


=ay00s 3° 6 perowosbs, wpecSirepos ar 


LrHoxbpou,...0o8 Tradrny ary wemridnor 
Thy oroAjy, 4\Aa rhy ‘Ounpitw. Strabo 
and Megacleides, then, agree thus far,— 
that the invention was soft older than the 
7th cent. B.C. 

In this play Heracles figures especially 
as the former r of the invincible 
bow. Why, then, has Soph. here cho- 
sen an epithet, xdAxacws, which sug- 
gests the hoplite type of Heracles? The 
answer seems to turn on two points. (1) 
A compromise between the hoplite and 
the archer type of Heracles can some- 
times be traced in ancient art. Thus a 
statue belonging to the east pediment of 
the Aeginetan temple gives Heracles a 
helmet (or bonnet) of lion’s skin, a bow, 
and a Owpat (Baumeister, Denéms. p. 335: 
cp. 36. p. 652 a). Sophocles himself 
makes a similar compromise when in 7+. 
510 ff. he arms Heracles with bow, club, 
and two spears. (3) The Heracles of 
this play is associated with the legends 
of Oeta and Trachis. In them, as in 
those of Boeotia, Heracles was pre- 
eminently the warrior, who sacked Oc- 
chalia ‘with the spear’ (77. 478), and 
for whom ed had wrought the 
doxis described in the Hesiodic poem. 

9726 whdOu. The aor. ér\dGnp is used 
by Aesch. and Eur.; and widén (Bergk) 
is tempting here: but the historic pres. 


-seems confirmed ‘by such examples as 


O. T. 113 (oupwirre), 1b. 560 (Eppei). 
Heracles was burned alive, by his own 
command, on the top of Mount Ceta. 
As the flames rose, a storm broke forth; 
and, amid thunder and lightning, the 
hero was taken up to heaven. Apollod. 
2. 7. 14 Kasopérns Se ris wupads Aévyerar 


\w 
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and to the banks of the Spercheius; where, above Oeta’s heights, 
the lord of the brazen shield to the gods, amid the 


splendour of the lightnings of 


NE. I pray thee, come on. Why art thou so silent ? 


Why 


dost thou halt, as if dismayed, without a cause? 


PH. Alas, alas! 


Geots | rAd0a Bdow, and so Cavalilin: L. D. Barnett, Geots | rAd ordew: Bergk, 
Beois | rAdGy [=ewAdGy], bracketing radcu, as he brackets yvoly in the corresponding 


v. of the strophe (716). 
. 726. 


végos trogray pera Bporris atriy 
els ovpaydy dvawdéuyar. Diod. 4. 38. 4 
Keparvay éx rou wepéxovros weodyrwy 7 
wupa wdca xarepr4xOn. By Cal 
wvpl waunpars the poet probably meant 
to suggest both the flaming pyre and the 
splendour of the lightnings. 

*watpés is my emendation of the cor- 
rupt waov. In the str., 716, Sov is 
clearly sound; and a long syllable is 
metrically impossible here. Nor can we 
save waco by transposition: both wAd0a 
and Oelp are pany genuine. Hermann’s 
conjecture, Geois | Adda Ocds, presup- 
poses that waco was either a gloss, or an 
arbitrary substitute for a lost word; but 
it was more probably a corruption of the 
true word. Now we might certainly 
expect here some reference to Zeus. 
Oeta was sacred to him; his were the 
lightnings (cp. 77. 436 Tod xar’ dxpov 
Olraioy wdryow | Znvds xaracrpdwrrovros) ; 
and it was as his son that Heracles entered 
Olympus. At this moment, above all 
others, there is a poetical fitness in some 
allusion to the hero’s divine parentage, 
which is elsewhere made so prominent in 
the play (802, 943, 1415). watpds supplies 

is touch. 

The burning of Heracles, and his 
apotheosis, are combined in some vase 
paintings. (1) A bowl (xparip) of the 
4th cent. B.C., now in the Collegio Rai- 
none at S. Agata dei Goti: Milani, A/:¢o0 


di Filottete, p. 65: Baumeister, Deskm., - 


p. 307, fig. 3223. In the lower part of 
the picture is the still burning pyre, which 
a Nymph on the left is trying to quench 
by pouring water from a jug. ‘The trunk 
of the hero's mortal body «ies on the 
yre. On the right, a bearded figure 
in a peaked cap is hastily receding. 


Wecklein (drs p. 78) suggests wAd@n, Séuas x.7.d.; 5¢ might 
have dropped out after @, and was have become wracuw. 
730 «i Gédas} Lond. ed. of 1747 conj. e odévas. 


729 6xdwv) bx0as T: cp. 
7861 a) om Ll. 


This is either Poeas or Philoctetes: at 
his side is the quiver given him by the 
hero for kindling the pyre. Above, a 
Doric portal represents the entrance to 
Olympus. Apollo, laurel-crowned, sits 
on the left of it; a four-horse chariot 
approaches him, preceded by Hermes. 
It is driven by a winged goddess (a Nixy): 
on her left sits Heracles, crowned with 
laurel, his club in his left hand; a light 

rment (a sort of chlamys) floats round 

is shoulders. (2) A Lucanian vase, 
now at Munich: Baumeister, p. 669, 
fig. 734. Below is the pyre, with the 
trunk of Heracles on it: the fire is being 
quenched by two Nymphs on the right 
APE@OZA and UPEMNOZIA (an Attic 
fountain). On the left are two Satyr 
figures. Above, Athena Nike, with hel- 
met, lance, and chequered aegis worn as 
a corslet, is driving Heracles to Olympus; 
his left hand holds the club, and round 
his left arm is wound his chlamys.— We 
notice how the participation of Nymphs 
in these scenes illustrates the poet’s Ma- 
Aeddaw yuuday (v. 728). 

729 5x Gey (5770s), not 6x0Gr (5x6y) : 
cp. Ané. 1132 n. 

730—326 Second éracéd:or. Phi- 
loctetes is attacked by sharp pain, and 
hands his bow to Neoptolemus, askin 
him to keep it till the spasms pass off. 
Presently the sufferer falls asleep,—though 
not before he has received the youth’s 
promise to remain by him. 

730 da Gédas, ‘if you please,’ like ei 
Soxet (526). But ef BoddAc usu.='‘if you 
prefer it’ (Xen. Av. 3. 4. 41). 

781 dwdéwAncros xe. allonitus hacres: 
for dworhk., cp. Ant. 1189: for the pass. 
Exouat, 25. 1140. 


- 
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NE. ri <S’> éorw: OI. ovdey Savov. adr\0 t, @ réxvor. 
NE. pay ddyos taxes THS wapeotwoys voor ; 
@l. ov Snr eywy’, add apre Kovdilew Soxw. 735 


iw GQeot. 


Eales 


NE. ri rous Oeovs ovrws avacrévay Kanets ; 
~ :: € ~ “~ 
OI. cwrypas avtous-yriovs OF nyiv pode. 


ddd da. 


NE. ri wore wémovOas; ov épets, aX’ wd Eve 740 
| wymds; év xaxp S€ rw daiver Kuper. 
ol. SROKGKE, céxvov, Kov Suvycopna: KaKcy 

Kpuwa, tap ve, arrarat: Gépxerat, 

Siepyerar. Svornvos, @ tadas éyd. 

amdé\wia, TEKVOV* BpvKopat, TEKVOV" Tamra, 745 

ATATTATAlL, TATATTATATTANANTATAL 

mpos Oewv, mpdxeipov et Ti wot, Téxvov, Tapa 

Eidos xepolr, maragov eis d.cpov 78a." 

, aie ae 
agdpyoov ws TaX.oTa py deta Biov. 


i? © Tal. 


75° 


9 
NE. ti 8 eorw ovrw veoypcr éfaigyns, orov 
Toonvd ivyny Kat otdvoy aavrov *zoel ; 


733 ri 8 lorw; Erfurdt, as in 753: rt forw Mss. 
I, perh. a trace of a wv. /. paw co Adyos loxa. 


734 tcxas] Gre 
736 ly Beol | rl rove 


Geota dvacrévwy xadeio: L. A has odrws after Qeovs, thus completing the tri- 
meter. The other later mss. are divided between these two es. Modern edd. 


have usu. given one of four readi 


(1) A’s, without c : as Herm., 


Schneidewin. (Bergk, however, who follows A, alters lw to &.) (2) L’s, with @ 
Geol instead of la Geol, thus making only one v.: so Dind., Campb. (3) @ Oeol. 
N. ri rovs deods < wd’ >dvacrévw» xadeis;—the conject. of a writer in Lond. Class. 
Fourn., vol. 1. p. 337, and of Seidler on J. 7. 762 (=780 Dind.). So Blaydes, 





788 ri 8 tony; cp. 753, 917, O. T. 
319. It does not seem likely thac Soph. 
would have preferred to write rl lotw 
(with hiatus), though several recent editors 
give this: cp. 100 n. 

784 ris waperreéons, not, ‘which is 
upon thee at this moment’ (765 7d rijua 
...Td voy wapéy), but rather, ‘which is 
habitual to thee’: hence the word is not 
superfluous. Often, however, rapecrws, is 
nearly synonymous with rapéy: cp. 1340, 
7865 The intrans. xovd(fev is rare in 
Attic: in Eur. Sélen. 1555 xovglforra, 
‘treading lightly,’ seems (as Paley says) 
to imply an ellipse of wédas. But in this 
application (to illness) the phrase may 
have been familiar, as Hippocr. Zid. 


2. 10 (quoted by Musgrave) has éxovgioer 
aMeyy, she became a hrtle better.’ 

7862 I follow A here (see cr. n.), 
for a reason which was felt by Hermann, 
but which has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered by some other editors, —viz., that 
ld Geol (scanned as a bacchius, ~——) does 
not receive sufficient emphasis or pro- 
minence unless it stands extra metrum. 
Cp. 750 [0° & wai, and 219. Eur. J. 7. 
780 has been compared: OP. 3 deol. 
1m. ri robs Geods dvaxadeis ev rots euocis; 
But there, as Herm. says, the & Geol is 
quite unlike the l@ @eoé here: it is the 
rapid utterance of one who fears to 
betray himself, not a cry of anguish 
extorted by physical torment. For the 
absence of caesura, cp. ror. Cavallin 
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NE. What is the matter? PH. Nothing serious:—go on, 


my son. 


> a) 


NE. Art thou in pain from the disease that vexes.thee ? 
PH. No indeed,—no, I think I am better just now.—Ye 


gods ! 


Ah me !—ah me! 


H 
the. 


NE. Why groanest thou thus, and callest on the gods? 
.\ That they may come to us with power to save and 


What ails thee? Speak,—persist not in this silence:— 


tis plain that setffething is amiss with thee. 


PH. 


you :—ah, it pierces me, it pierces! 


I am undone, my son,—itdevours me.—Oh, for the 


that I am! 


I am lost, my son—I can never hide my trouble from 


O misery,—O wretched 


gods’ love, if thou hast a sword ready to thy hand, strike at my 
heel,—shear it off straightway—heed not my life! Quick, quick, 


my son! 


Ne. And what new thing hath come on thee so suddenly, 
that thou bewailest thyself with such loud laments? . 


Seyffert, Wecklein: and Nauck approves, though he prints A’s reading, with ofrws 
in brackets. (4) Cavallin: id Oeoi. N. ri Qeovs dvacrévwy xadeis; (omitting 7ovs). 


789 ad aa L, from da dd 


Stolxouas | d:olxopas. 
mode of ve the exclamations. L 
761—-764 Sc 


: 9740 fon L. 
742 drédwra from drwdwra L; Swern Turnebus. 
746 Bpixoya r: Bpvxoua L. 


741 3é ry} 82 rc& L. 

748 Nauck conj. 

746 The above is Herm.’s 
dra’ ward’ ward’ ward’ wardwarai. 


enkel would place these four vv. immediately after 739. 
9761 rl 3’ bora oftu) ri 8 ors rotro I. 





reads te @eol.—rf Gcode dvarrivey xa- 
Mets; Cp. As 1129 wn yur driva Beous, 
Oeots secwouévos. But the art. before 
Gcovs, in which L and A agree, seems 


nuine here. 
~~~genui er 


_Kvpav: cp. 544 n. 

748 ff. Blayeras In 758 the disease 
is personified as afrn, in 807 as 78¢: here 
the subject might be simply xaxés from 
143. fiona: cp. 7: 77. 987 4 8 ab 
puapa Bpvxea (the »écos). 

746 Written as above, the exclama- 


tions represent three successive cries of 


pain, each longer than the last, as the 
agony becomes sharper; they seem to 
sugyest the convulsive movement of the 
lips from which the sounds are wrung. 
747 = d ti co Eldos zpdxapov 
(= rdpeor:) xepoty, if you have any 
sword ready in your hands. spoxecpos 
can be combined with xepoty (as in Eur. 
El, 696 xpdxecpor byxos xepl Sarrdtove’ 
éuy) without seeming pleonastic, since 
the derived sense of the compound adj. 
(promptus) is prominent. Cp. 407 n.: 


Plat. Theaet. 200 C day ph rpoxelpous 
Exp (¢xiorjuas) dv ry Yux7. 

wdtafoy es dxpow woSa. The ulcered ! 
heel is to be severed from the foot. Axpos 
wovs seems to mean simply, ‘the end of 
the foot,’ ée. the heel (rrépya), the seat 
of the ulcer. Cp. 824. The phrase could 
also mean, ‘the foot at the end of the 
leg,’ as in //. 16. 640 dx xedadis Avro 
Saurepes és rodas Axpous (=simply ‘from 
head ¢o foot’): but this is less fitting 
here. 

750 0’ 3 wal, an earnest entreaty: 
cp. O. Z. 1468 0’ wyak, | 00’ & yory 
yevvaie. 

761 £. veoxpov ialdvns: cp. 77. 
1130 dpriws veoopayys, and Ant. 1283. 
iat Da causal, with the whole sentence: 
327 D.: gavrod with lvyjy, etc.; object. 
gen.—I give woef, instead of the vulg. 
mwoeig. woeicdas (midd.) ordvor=corévew: 
whereas woety orévoy could mean only, 
“to cause, or excite, it.’ We cannot 
defend roeis here by /7. 15. 363 romney 
(act.) d@Uppara, which is not a mere 
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OI. olfof, & réxvov. NE. ri <8’> éorw; BI. olof, & rat. 
NE. ti cot; 
ov oloa. PI. was oun olcba; warranrarmarat. 
NE. Sewov ye Touricaypa tov voonparos. 755 
@I. Sewov yap ovde pyrdv: aAX’ otKripé pe. 
NE. ri Synta dpdow; PI. py pe tapBnoas mpodas: 
nKee yap autn Sia xpovov, mAdvors tows 
was e€erinoOn. NE. iw ia Svornve ov, 
Siorine Sara dia tovev mavrwy daveis. 
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760 


768 £. ri 8 srw; T: ri lorw; L.—L distributes the persons thus: NE. rico. 1. 
ov ol3a | N. wdc ovx ola8a | >. xdewax.r.A. The distribution in the text is Bothe’s.— 
wénrwa wdrrarai L. (The accent on the third a is crossed out. The rm in both places 
is cramped, as if made from #.) 786 rovrecayua L. Dindorf (on the authority 
of Diibner’s collation says, ‘rovreicayua, sat ex rovmloaypa factum, quod librarius 
scribere cocferat.’ I cannot perceive any ground for this belief. The letters e after r 
are here written in the compendious form 4. The curve at the bottom should be noted 
as distinguishing this part of the character from the simple ¢, which, when it follows 7, 
is usually in Lastraight stroke. There is no trace of erasure or re-touching. éweicaypa 








periphrasis for d@vpew, but = ‘making 
playthings’ in the sand,—houses, dykes, 
etc. Nor can dard wow be cited, which 
is not an equiv. for dewd» wowiua, but 
means ‘to do dreadful things,’ referring 
to the outward display of horror or grief 
by gestures or cries. (Cp. my n. on 
Andoc. or. 1 § 41.) In As. 75, where 
dpet (midd.) is now read by most edd., 


788 fi col; These words clearly 
belong to Neopt., and mean, ‘What is 
the matter with thee?’ The phrase is 
not a usual one; but it is clear enough 
here, esp. as torrw can easily be carried 
on. Hermann, giving ri gol to Philo- 
ctetes, took it as meaning ‘ What is that 
to thee?’ (gutd tua refert?)—a protest 
against closer questioning. 

785 rovrlcaypa. éxodrrew is clas- 
sical as=‘to put a load on’ a baggage- 
animal, or ‘to saddle’ a horse thier., 
Xen., etc.): and érigayua was a common 
word, at least in later Greek, as may be 
inferred from the schol. on Ar. ud. 450 
(éwicaypna raw dywr), and from its use by 
the Lxx. (Lev. xv. 9). In the marg. of 
‘L the gl. is, # éwelcodos* 4) rpoc yxy. 
The second word suits rovrleayya: the 
first refers to the v. /. rotweleaypa, in 
the sense of ‘access.’ But such a word 
is neither extant nor conceivable. Bergk’s 
totwlowypa (drisifw), ‘hounding on,’ 


would mean here, ‘exasperation,’—as if 
some Fury were stimulating the »éonua. 
The word was used by Soph. in his 
Athamas, acc. to an amended gloss in 
Hesychius (Soph. fr. 8). 

766 f. yap=‘ indeed,’ in assent; cp. 
O. J. 1117 n.— Space: aor. subj. 

768 & yfniger cred Ph. fears 


that the sight of his horrible sufferings 
may deter Neopt. from taking him on 
board. He says,—‘Do not scared 
into abandoning me. For this tormentor 
(abrn, the personified »écos) comes only 
now and then (8td xpévov),—when she 
has been sated, haply, with her roamings.’ 
And so—since the yoyage to Greece will 
take less than one whole day (480)—he 
is not likely to have an attack while 
at sea. Three points deserve notice. 
(t) fjxa=‘is wont to come,’—a sense 
which is as fitting for it as for a regu- 
lar perfect tense used in the ‘ gnomic’ 
manner (6rwwre, Ant. 1126). So in Plat. 
Symp. 188 A fixe is joined to the gnomic 
aor. #élencer: and in Xen. Oec. 31. 

éxBalvovew ...fjxoves denotes a repeated 
occurrence. (2) 8a » ‘after an 
interval of time,’ implies here, as it 
usually does, that the interval is a con- 
siderable one: ay 283 n., where Lys. 
or. 1 § 12 is cited. (3) wAdvovw is con- 
trasted with fixe. The word was sug- 
gested by the fact that intermittent fevers 
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PH. Thou knowest,myson. NE. Whatisit? PH. Thou 


knowest, boy. NE. 


not. PH. How canst thou help knowing? 


What is the matter with thee? I know 


Oh, oh! 


NE. Dread, indeed, is the burden of the malady. 


PH. 


Aye, dread beyond telling. Oh, pity me! 
NE. What shall Ido? PH. Forsake me not in fear. 


This 


visitant comes but now and then,—when she hath been sated, 
a 


haply, with her roamings. 
Ne. Ah, hapless one! 


is also in A, B, I’: while Harl. has drlcaypa. Bonk con). roérlorypa, 
yap abrn 84 xpovov ridvag lowe | de Herdioby 


Hapless, indeed, art thou found in 


all manner of woe! 


76SL hea 
(the o of we added by S). In- 


stead of rAdvas, I’ and Harl. give rAdvys. For fxet, Heimsoeth conj. da. F. W. 
Schmidt, An-yes yap abrh 8a ypdvov whavas ydcos | ws étexAnocGn. Following the 
MSS. in the rest, Bothe conj. loos for ws: Arndt adds gAéy after éFerwAneOn, deleting 


the first lw. 
789 ws dferAncdn. 


Nauck would write, rAavwudyn, | raxdws 3’ érdnodn, or viv 3 éEexrAHoOn. 
NE. la li, Bvernve ov) Triclinius wrote as éerdijobn. pei. 
NE. la dvernve ov. Hermann, ws éferAjcOn. NE. ded. lw dvornve od. 


760 rorwr] 


Blaydes reads Bporiv.—mwdyruy davels}] Wakefield conj. roAAdy POapels. 


(etc.) were called rAd»nres (Hippocr. 
Epid. 1. 944). The term implied that 
the intervals were irregular: cP. Erotian 
Gloss. p. 306 (quoted by Arndt) rAdsy- 
res wuperol Adyorra ol ph xara Taker 
gocra@ryres. This may be illustrated 
by the use of rAavGc@u in Her. 6. 52, 
qv 82 wiavGrat...dva\\dt roedoa (it 
she is capricious, varying the order’— 
opp. to card ratra alel woeica). So id. 
9. 16. 2 dviwna...ra ds dvOpwrovs rerda- 
ynuéva (‘the dreams which are wont at 
times to visit men’). It was easy, then, 
for the poet to imagine the fitful yéeos as 
a personified wanderer, who, when sated 
with wandering, comes back to her 
abode:—much as Aesch. (f. V. 278) 
speaks of calamity ‘roaming’ among 
men: ravwudrn | xpds Addor’ dddov a7- 
port) wpootfave. Cp. below, 808 dteia 
garg xal raxei’ dwépyera. So the 
schol., who explains rAdvos by ddao- 
plas:—nxe 4 vécos, lows Sre éxopécdn 
wTravwievn: ws éwl Onpds 82 roretra: roy 
A’yor. This is clearly better than to un- 
derstand,—‘ when it has once been sated, 
it returns only after a long interval, —in 
wandering fashion, seemingly’ (wAdvotg 
being then a modal dat.).—For conjec- 
tures, see Appendix. 

KewhrjoOn.—lé. There is no other 
exainple of such a hiatus in a tragic 
trimeter. (As to lyrics, cp. 832, 851.) 


Probably, however, the text is sound. 
The verse is divided between two speak- 
ers, there is a full stop after éer\HoOn, 
and the second speaker begins with an 
interjection. Thus the hiatus has an 
exceptional excuse. On the other hand 
no emendation is probable. ed (in- 
stead of the first le) is certainly not so, 
whether it be given to Ph. or Neopto- 
lemus. Gaisford says, ‘éérAno’, ut vi- 
detur, conj. Elmsleius.’ This would re- 
quire us to read wAdvovs, or (keeping 
w\dvas) to understand avrods. But the 
context strongly confirms éfer\jo6n. 

760 There is an error in the tradi- 
tional numbering here. as the fourth verse 
after this is called 765. The origin of 
this error is explained in the Appendix. 
To avoid changing the usual numeration 
throughout the rest of the play, I designate 
the next verse as 762.—8ita. Cp. Zi. 
1163 ds w’ drwrecas, | drwrecas 397’.— 
Stornve...pavels: the predicative adj. is 
assimilated to the vocative partic. Cp. 
828 n.: Aesch. fers. & wrodtcdaure Gl- 
ows Oavaw. Eur. Zro. 1221 ot r’ & ror’ 
ofca xadrNincxe pupiwy | uirep rpowaluw, 
Propert. 2. 15. 3 Lectule deliciis facte 
beate meis. 

Sud awévey wdvrey, ‘i all manner of 
troubles,’—z.¢., ‘in the course’ of them: 
0. Z. 773 &a rioxys rodcd’ kev. Eur. 
L. T. 988 dd whvey 7’ dyes (sc. 6 Satur). 
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Bovrte AdBwpat Syra Kat Oiya ti cov; 


pn Syntra rourd y'* a\Ad pow ta TAe” ddwy 

» a 
Ta, WOTEP TOV p apTins, ews 
TO WHA TOVTO THS vdcoU TO vUY Fapor, 


755 


oat aura kai dudacce. apBdver yap ovv 
Umvos ft, OTaYv ep TO Kaxoy eLin TddE° 

2 » on é 9 9 a 8 
Koux €ore Anfat mporepov: add’ day ypeuv 
Enrov evdew, jv 5é rade 1a xpdvy 


Porkewo” exetvor, wpos Oewv, épienas 


779 


éxOvTa, put aKovTa pte TP TEXYY 

*~ ~ 
xeivors peOetvat Tavra, py cavtoy F apa 
Kap’, OvTa Gavrov mpdotporoy, KTeivas “yer 


NE. 


Odpoe. mpovoias ovven’> ov SoOnoerar 
myv coi te Kapoi’ Evy tixy 5é€ mpdadepe. 


775 


I. Sov, Sdéyou, wat> rov POdvov Se TpooKycor, 


762 AdSwuas 8ira) In L dfra was omitted by the rst hand, but has been inserted by 


S. Itis in A and the other later mss. 


Mollweide conj. Ad8w ré rota. 


767 eine 


L: dy A: é&lxen T: yxy B, and so Brunck. Schneidewin formerly conj. éfa»7. 





762 fotrAan AdBopa...; Zi. 80 0é- 
Nats | pelpwper...; This idiom is a . 
taxis of two questions originally distinct: 


Bove; AdBwuar; Where the subjunctive | 
stands first, as in Dem. oreree iy Oo 


BovderGe...3 the verb of wishing might 
seem to be parenthetic. But such an ex- 
ample as Plat. Rep. 372, e...BodrAer0e... 
Oewphowuer, obdéy droxwita, shows that 
the subjunctive had come to be felt as 
depending on the verb of wishing. In 
classical Greek no conjunction could be 
used to link the verbs, since Sod\oua: and 
Gé\w took only the inf. In later Greek 
we still have OéX\as wohow; (St Luke 
xviii. 41:) but also 0éAw va Sys (St Mark 
vi. 35). SiHra has been suspected here, 
because it occurs in 757, 760, 763. Nauck 
would remove it by rewriting the passage 
thus:—SovrAe: AdBwpuas nal Olyw; SIA. 
ph rolré ye, | dX’ dowep frov x’ dpriws, 
ra bt’ diuo, | bws dvg rd wijua rolro 
ris vérou, | cpt’ avra xal pédacce. But 
here, asin 757, it is interrogative, while in 
760 and 763 it is otherwise used; and this 
difference of usage palliates the iteration. 
Cp. the threefold dad in 645, 647, 651: 
also O. 7. 517 ddpow, 519 Pépowrs, 520 Gé- 
pe, where the excuse is the same as here, 
viz. that, in the rst and 3rd places the 
word means ‘tend,’ but in the 2nd, ‘ bear.’ 
No weight attaches to the fact that the 


rst hand in L accidentally omitted &fra, 
which the reviser added. In 772 L lacks 
ravra altogether; and yet that word is 
certainly sound. 

768 po: ethic dat.: O. C. 1475 n. 

764 tus without dy, as Zr. 148, Ai. 
$55- Cp. 917.—dvq: 639 n. . 

765 rd wypa...tis vero: 43. 363 
7d wijua ris arns: Aesch. Ag. 850 win 
drogrpéyas vécov. 

766 f. ydp otv: ‘for indeed’ (pre- 
facing an explanation); Ast. 489.—ély, 
draw to an end: Her. 2. 139 os of 6 
xpévor obros etre. 

768 Anta. The subject to the inf. 
is rd xaxéy. When the pain is subsiding 
(diy), the patient falls asleep; and it is 
pilaf sleep that the pain can be wholly 
allayed (Affga:). The schol. explains 
Afieat rhs édéen: wavcacOau, as if 
the subject were ye: but where Afye 
is so used the gen. is commonly added, 
asin At. 274 Ance...rhs védcov. 

76924 voay. pe is easily 
supplied from 767; the omission is thus 
less bold than that in 801 (&&«rpncor).— 
rede te xpdve, within it; cp. 715 de- 
xére, xpéow, n.—ixetvor: Odysseus and 
Diomedes (570). 

771 éxévra pir dxovra. A shre 
is understood before éxéyra: cp. Aesch. 
Ag. 532 dps yap ofre ovvredys rédtus: 
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Shall I take hold of thee, or lend thee a helping hand ? 

PH. No, no:—but take this bow oftmine, I pray thee,—as 
thou didst ask of me just now,—and keep it safe till this present 
access of my disease isypast. _For indeed sleep falls on me when 
this plague is passing way nor can the pain cease sooner; but 
ye must allow me to slumber in peace. And if meanwhile those 
men come, I charge thee by Heaven that in no wise, willingly 
or unwillingly, thou _give_up this bow to them,—lest thou bring 
destruction at once_on thyself and on me, who am thy suppliant. 

NE. Have no fears as to my caution. The bow shall pass 
into no hands but thine and mine.—Give it to me, and may 
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good luck come with it! 


PH. There it is, my son:—and pray the jealous gods that 


769 kxndov] Exnd&y pv’ B. 
BH (from 7) Térex L. jun dé re Dind. 


raira, which is absent also from R and K, but present in A and the rest. 


971 pir’ deorra L: und’ dkovra Dindorf.—pthre ry] 


772 pebeiva raira}) pedeive L, omitting 
77438 


adds +’ to rpovolas, and so Blaydes.—odven’] eivex’ Nauck. 


and O. 7. 236ff. (n.): Ant. 267. Din- 
dorf changes pir’ to pnd’. This is, of 
course, admissible. When a single ovdé 
(or «n3é) connects two words, the nega- 
tive force is more often, indeed, confined 
to the second, as in 756 Secor yap ovde 
purée. But there are also many ex- 
amples in which ovdé negatives the pre- 
ceding word also: as Thuc. 8 99 ai 
Polmaca vies ovde 6 Turcagddpens...7xor. 
Ar. Av. 694 yi} 8 ob8’ dhp 008 odpards 
qv. Where, however, ovd¢ is thus retro- 
spective, another negative (such as ovdér) 
is usu. joined to the verb: Her. 1. 218 
odipy 8é ob’ dpyipyw xpéwwrar ovdér: 
Thuc. 6. 53 Gergadod péy 065’ ‘Irwdpxou 
ovdels wais yéyparraz (add id. §. 47 cited 
below):. Dem. or. 22 § 4 dwAoly perv 
0882 Slxacoy 065d» ay elreiy Exor.—pryre 
ve téxvp. Here again Dindorf writes 

ndé. Note that, whether pyre or undé 
bs read, it does not here balance the 
preceding wire (or undé), since éx. pir’ 
Gx. =(0") éx. wir’ &k.: hence we might 
read pir’ dxovra, and yet pnbé ry réxvy. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 426 B odre gdppaxa ore 
kaveess oUre roual 008’ ad érwéal.- But 
it is needless to alter pyte—For téxvyq, 
cp. At. 752 wavrolg réxry: Thuc. §. 47 
Swra wh dtlorw dxipdpew...réxry nde 
pnxarG wndeusg: Xen. Anad. 4. §. 16 
ddeiro abraw wdoy réxry xal uyyary pi) 
dwrotelrecGas. 

9778 xpéorpomov: in this sense only 
here and in 0.7. 41. Cp. 470 lxérys 
laveiuas: 930: Tdv wporrpbrasov, Tor ixé- 
Tv.—«revas yivp: cp. 1067: As. 588 


Bh wpodous hyuds yéry. 
Bn... draprnbeis Life és (B) 
77%. wpovolas obvex’. One MS. (B 
adds y to wpovolas. Where otvexa or 
tvexa has this sense (‘so far as’ a thing ‘is 
a ae ye is certainly frequent: - 
O. 7. 8571. pavrelas y’...otvex’: Ei. 387 
and 603 rovdé y'’ ofvex’. In O.C. 22 
xpbvou uty obvex’, the uéy is equiv. to ye. 
On the other hand in £/. 787 raw riod’ 
dreary ofrex’, no MS. has dreddy yy’. 
And here the emphasis of ye is not re- 
quired.—wAyv aol re xdpol: 4.2. as I 
receive them from thee, so to thee alone 
will I give them up. They shall pass 
between no hands save thine and mine. 
Cp. 668 cal dérre Sotvar, n.—Ew rvyy, a 

. equiv. for the familiar rvyg d@yad7 
lpecod bene vertat): Plat. Symp. 1775 
rUxy dyaby carapxérw daidpos. Cp. Aesch. 
Ch. 138 €XOeiv 3’ "Opdarny Seipo oiv rixy 
Tul | xarevxoual go: Ar. Av. 1723 wepe- 
wéresOe pdxapa | udxaps ody TUy7. 

776 dv pOdvov & «wpécKucoy, do 
reverence (cp. 657) to the divine jealousy, 
$.é., propitiate it by some gesture or word 
showing that you fear it. To hold the 
bow—though only as a tempo loan— 
was an honour so high that it might well 
excite that ¢8év0s Gear which resents too 
great evruxyia in men. Pind. J. 6. 39 6 
8 dbardrwr ph Opaccérw- e0bros | id Te 
Teprvoy épduepor. Aesch. Ag. 904 Pldbv0s 
8 dwéorw: woddd yap rd wply xaxa | Ave- 
xouerGa: id. P. V. 936 of rpocxurotrres 
thy Adpdoreaay copol (3.¢. Néueow). Plat. 
Rep. 480A wporxuva 82’ Adpacrecay...xdpew 


Plat. Soph. 217C 
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ZOOOKAEOY= 


py oot yevér at TohvTov aurd, pnd? OTWS 
épot TE Kat TT mpooF éyou KEKTNHEVYD. 


NE. 


@ Geoi, 


Geos Stxaror 
DI. 


évo TO TauTa voy . 
mous Qupiss Te KevoTadns, oot more 
w arddos TOPCO YET AL. 

aN’ *oxvos, ai Tal, 7 *aréhect’ ev 


Goro 82 


780 


xn <p éxeu>° 


ordle—-yap av pot doivov 108 éx Budou 


inxiov alua, kai Te tpoodoKa véov. 


aman, per. 


Tpocépret, 


Tpooépxera TOO éyyus. 


785 


Tamar pa, w Tous, old p épyace. KaKd. 


» , 
OlLoe pot TaAas. 


eXeTe TO Tpaypa: pn PvynTe pydapy. 


pile at at. 


790 


ve) géve Kedaddyp, eife cov Siaptrepes 


orépvav éxour” ahynous noe. 
@ Serhot orparnhdrau, 


Twamrat par adds. 


€vu, 7 Tat, 


"Aydpenvov, &@ Mevédae, mais av dvr’ duod 


777 und’ Sews}]) Herwerden con). « 
érot’: Blaydes, ab? obrws Srws. 


pro? as: Heimsoeth, pnddy’ we: Tournier, und! 
780 xeboradhs] xal edoradne L. 


7823 dd\Aa 


(sic) 8480n’ & wat wh uw’ dredio eby}’ L. The only variants are dA’ od in B, and 


the readi 

réxvoy (wi 

Appendix. 788 dolror A, pinor L. 
o) péd\rAw Adyew. Ido not write SOdvo0r, 


since it seems unnecessary to assume a 
definite personification: cp. 436 mréAe- 
pos, n. 

777. ps...yevéorGas depends on xpée- 
xugoy as on a verb of praying. (This is 
simpler than to make the inf. epexegetic 
‘so that,’ etc.)—sroAvwova., ‘Ph. speaks 
as if his own sufferings in Lemnos, and 
the various trials of Heracles, were due 
to the bow, once Apollo’s: s.¢., as if its 
mortal owners had been punished by 
jealous gods for the excessive good- 
fortune of possessing it.—pnd” dees, sc. 
éyévero, in the sense of curtveyxe, tum 
out as they did for me. For dxws in- 
stead of ola, cp. O.C. 1124 kal gos Geol 
wopocer ws éyw Oédw (n.). 

9779. Qel: for the synizesis cp. 
196.—yévouro...ydvoro 62: cp. 633 0.— 
raira vey: the vague phrase covers his 
secret prayer,—that, 8 a the pos- 
session of the bow with Ph., he may also 
share the victory over Troy (115). —Kev- 


of Triclinius (p rob. his own conjecture) dAX' of” dédou0 wh py’ dredis ‘exh, 
the v. /. pho Paredhs written above). For emendations see comment. and 


784 rpocdoxcd L, with ‘w° written above 


orakte, well-sped, expeditious: 516 n. 
A K.TAe3 a the Saas am- 
biguity as in 529. 

782 ddd’ *Exvos x.7-d. , The mss. have 
DAd Bion’, & sat, pf p éreArs evX 7%. 
Camerarius conjectured Gan’ ofr éééoxa 
uh pdrny edn, téxpov, which Cavallin 
prints. Wecklein gives S¢30ca 3’, J 
wai, uh pdrny etyy rdde,...in which rdbe 
is his own, and d¢8oxa 3’ (instead of 
GAG Sé5oux') is Neue’s. The conjecture 
in the text is my own. I differ from 
Camerarius in holding that the traditional 
@ wat is genuine, and from Neue in hold- 
ing that the dAAd is genuine also. The 
spurious word is Séou’, a gloss upon 
some rarer expression in the same sense, 
as Hermann Saw ; who wrote, dr’ of 
rl oo, wai, py redds ax why. First, 
as to metre. The words dAXd dédocx’, 5 
wat, uh yp’ one read as 
a dochmiac dimeter, though of an unusual 
type(cp. J.H.Heinrich Schmidt Rhythmic 
and Metric, p. 77). But they cannot be 
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it may not bring thee troubles, such as it brought to me and to 
him who was its lord before me. 

NE. Ye gods, grant this to us twain! Grant us a voyage 
prosperous and swift, whithersoever the god approves and our 
purpose tends! 

Pu. Nay, my son, I fear that thy prayers are vain; for lo, 
once more the dark blood ogzes drop by drop from the depths, 
and I look for worse to come. 


is drawing near |! 
not, [ pray you! 


Ah me, oh, oh! 
foot, what torment wilt thou work for me! 
Woe, woe is me! 


Thou hapless 
It creeps on me,—it . 
Ye know it now :—flee 


O Cephallenian friend, would that this anguish might cleave 


to thee, and transfix thy breast! Ah me! 


me! O ye chief- 


tains twain, Agamemnon, Menelaus, would that ye, instead of me, 


by sst hand. 
conj. elpyacas. 
réhas T. 789 gvynre A: gvyare L. 
that a bacchius rather than a cretic is 
ged. 791 téve) Eetve Eustath., p. 13 


9786 & rots} ads B.—dpydome L. Wecklein gives épydte: Hense 
788 of wo wo rdd\ac L (with A and others): ofuoe rd\as B: wyos 


790 drrards L: drrararé A. Holding 


uired, Nauck conj. érorrot: Dind., rama, 
. 7—el 0€ cov L: ef8e cot Hermann. 
792 &ar'] Wakefield conj. fear’, and so Blaydes. 


794 ‘Ayducuror, o Mevédac] 


Blaydes conj. Mevédad r’ 'Aydueurdér re. and so Nauck. 


construed: # can be only pe: and, though 
we read exp, py» dais (or daha) 
etx could not mean, ‘lest thou pray 
vainly on my behalf.” An iambic tri- 
meter is required here. On this point 
recent edd. and critics are practically 
unanimous. In the whole passage from 
730 to 826 the series of trimeters is other- 
wise unbroken, save by those brief cries 
of Ph. which occur ‘extra metrum’ (783, 
787, 790, 796, 804). A solitary dochmiac 
dimeter is inconceivable. The cor- 
ruption of the trimeter began with the 
loss of the last word, as in Ant. 1301 the 
Ms. wépt came from wep fide. Among 
the words suggested are ré\y, roxy, Kupy, 
pévy, 743” 9G, rdéde, réxvow. Ot these, 
DatTexe might easly have dropped out 
ut xe might easily have drop out 
after seen For the phrase cp. O. C. 
652 rod uddtor’ Sxvos o° Exa; Next, 
as to drétecr’.. An ellipse of 7 with 
un dreds exh would be too harsh: 
we must read e«dxy. Again, uh dredjs 
eixy could not mean, ‘lest thou pray 
in vain.’ In Pind. Pyth. 5. 83 dredns 
...pavretpacw is said of the god. On 
the other hand cp. Od. 8. 570 ra &¢ 
nev Geds } redédceev | 4 x’ drédecr’ dx. 
And when ETXHI had become evyi, 
ATEAEZT would easily become dreAjs, 
the r’ being taken for an intruded re.— 
See Appendix. 


J. S& IV. 


For py followed by a, cp. 933: O. 7. 
1388 7d uh droxdgoa: El. 1169 wh dro- 
AdwerOas: Aesch. Lum. 8§ rd wh ddi- 
xety: Eur. Zro. 981 ph duadels role Oeds. 
Most edd. now write uh ddixeiy, etc., 
assuming synizesis, rather than puddixei» 
(crasis), or uh 'Scxeiy, 

784 xyxtov: cp. 696 «nxtoudvay, n.— 
woy with a sinister sense: cp. 554 »éa, 
860 vewrepoy, 751 veoxpudr. 

786 £. ipydcran=pdAdas lpydcerOa: 
cp. 441 épeis, 581 Adee. The fut. is better 
suited than épyd{u to the presentiment of 
agony (wpordpwa). For the latter cp. 

7. 1010 Hrrai pov...38’ a6’ Eore. 

788 f. rddas, nom.; cp. 0. C. 753 0 rd- 
Nas ey (n.).—t ere, ‘know, ’as Ant. ofvas 
Tt peomenere: —_tateny & supported by 
L here, and is not less fitting than unda- 


us, which Blaydes desires. Cp. O. C. 
1104 n. 
791 K qv: cp. 263 f., n.—cov 


with x otro, cleave to thee, Saprrepts o-rép- 
vey, piercing thy breast (and not merely 
thy foot). ¢o%, not gov, is needed here, 
where there is a contrast between the 
actual sufferer and the man to whom he 
wishes the plague transferred. If we read 
gov, the chief emphasis would fall on 
Stauwepés orépywy. 

703 #. pdd aitrs: cp. O. 7. 1316 
uot, | oluce pdr’ af6is.—w Serdol otp.: 
cp. 264.—Aydpenvov, & Mavdiae. A 
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Tov ixov xpdovov tpdporre THVvdE THY vocoY ; 


WpLOL j.0l. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


@® Gdvare @avare, wws aei Kadovpevos 


v 2 
OUT®@ KAT 


pap ov Suva podew more; 


@ TéKvoV, @ yevvatoy, d\d\a ovd\d\aBay 


~ 


Tp Anpvic 


> 
Eumpncor, 


@ YVEVVQALE’ 


TWO avakahoppevey trupi 


> F 
Kay@ TOL wore 


800 


rov tov Avos maid avri rdvde Trav omdwv, 
d vuv ov oles, tovr émfiwca Spar. 


ri gis, wat; 


ri dns; Ti otygs; Tov Tor ay, Téxvov, Kupets; 805 
NE. diya mada. dy tami cot ordvwy Kaxd. 
I. dd, & tékvov, kat Papaos toy’: ws Ade por 


796 wWua po MSS. (I places the words after 798): dw wor Nauck. 
B00 dvaxadoupéry MSS. Meineke conj. dyxaAodpueror or d-yxadov- 


8évq Porson. 


798 dury MSS.: 


pevos: Toup, dvaxvxdouséry: Blaydes, dvaxdovounéry. Tournier would reject the v. 


805 roi ror’ dy, réxvoy L, A, etc.: rod ror’, w réxvor T, 


B06 dys] 





Pp name excuses an anapaest in 
any foot except the 6th (cp. O. C. 1). 
The fact that this licence has been used 
in the rst foot is no reason why it should 
not recur in the same v., if, as here, 
a second proper name requires it. We 
need not assume, then, with Hermann, 
that the second anapaest marks a laxity 
seed to the later period of tragedy. 

laydes conjectures, and Nauck adopts, 

vA véy re—to the detri- 

ment, surely, of the verse.—For weg dv 
with optat., cp. §51 n.: for tpéoure, 42. 
§03 Aarpeias...rpéper. 

tov toov xpdévov. Here, again, the 
anapaest has been impugned, on the 
ground that it ought to be contained in 
a single word. But, as a prep. and its 
case are excepted from this rule (Eur. 
Or. 898 dri rpde 8 dydpeve Aropydys 
dyat), so also are an art. and its noun. 

797 £ & Odvare. So Aeschylus, 
too, made Philoctetes invoke Death: 
fr. 280 &@ Odvare way, uy wu’ ariudogs 
porety® | pdvos yap ef od ray dynxtorur 
xaxas | larpés. Cp. O. C. 1220 (Death as 
the last éwixovpos), and 4%. 854.—dd... 
war yap: cp. O. C. 681 @ddd\a...car’ 
' Guap del | vdpaiccos.—Sive, admitted 
in Attic verse as an equiv. for ddévaca 
(Porson Hc. 253): in prose it is post- 
classical. Cp. 849. 

799 & tixvov, d yevvaiov. Cp. /7. 6. 
85 @ wéxov G Mevédae: Ar. Av. 1271 


& TWeoGérap’, & paxan', & copdrare. 
Eur. Cycl. 266 & xdd\uoroys 3 Kundo- 
mean hortative: cp. 230, 9g§o. 

p A. Te8’ dvax. : yon fire, 
Famed as Lemnian; rip 8 Atuscoy dya- 
wadoler:—the volcano acl which V 
was always associated wit nos, and 
which had given rise to the proverb 
Anpscoy wip. One meaning of dvaxcadey 
is ‘to call to’ a person by his name: 
Thuc. 7. 70 § 8 dvaxadoivres dvopacri 
Tov Tprjpapxoy. Hence the verb is some 
times joined with appellatives, as Thuc. 
1. 3 Aavaods...é9 rots Emreot...avaxade? 
(Homer designates the Greeks as Danai): 
Soph. Zi. ’ tos dw dvaxadovpe- 
vos.— Not: ‘Yon Tenaian fire, which is 
so famous’ (as if dvaxadoupéry, by itself, 
could mean ‘celebrated’): nor, ‘yon 
Lemnian fire which is invoked by me.’ 
There is thus no difficulty in dyaxadov- 
Hévy when rightly understood, while the 
proposed substitutes (cr. n.) are all un- 
Satisfactory. 

The volcanic mountain called Mécvy)os 
appears to have been on the east coast of 
Lemnos, south of the rocky promontory 
(‘Eppaiow bpos, v. 1459) to which the cave 
of Philoctetes was adjacent. No volcanic 
crater can now be traced in Lemnos; and 
it is probable that the ancient Mosychlus 
has been submerged. See Appendix. 
Ajysvow wOp was proverbial for ‘a 
fire’ (Ar. Lys. 299). Lycophron (227) has 
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might have this malady upon you, and for as long! Ah me, ah 
me! O Death, Death, when I am thus ever calling thee, day by 
day, why canst thou never come? O my son, generous youth, 
come, seize me, burn me up, true-hearted friend, in yonder fire, 
famed as Lemnian:—I, too, once deemed it lawful to do the same 
unto the son of Zeus, for the meed of these same arms, which are 
now in thy keeping. What sayest thou, boy,—-what sayest thou? 
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Why art thou silent? 


Where are thy thoughts, my son ? 


NE. I have long been grieving in my heart for thy load of 


pain. 


Pu. Nay, my son, have good hope withal; this visitor comes 


Mollweide conj. cvryd.—rdwi col) Blaydes conj. rdu¢i col. 
xal MsS.; Nauck writes d\X’ J réxvor po: and so Cavallin. 


807 ddd’ wo réxvos, 
The 1st hand in L had 


omitted this v., and has inserted it in smaller writing between the lines. 





Treppwcas yvia Anuvaly wrvpl in this sense, 
and calls Ajax 6 Atuscos | rpnorhp 'Exv- 
ots (462), ‘Lemnian thunderbolt of war.* 
Cp. Hesych. Aduscor BrXérecy’ éradh 
7o wip Ajynory. The legendary associ- 
ation of Lemnos with fierce crime (Aja 
xaxd) may have helped to suggest such 
phrases. 

801 (pez v: the omission of ye is 
somewhat bold here: but cp. 769, 1368: 
As. 496 apps, O. 7. 461 AdBys (sc. we). If 
we read wupl p'|, the éricvvadagy might 
be defended by the elision of 3’, 7, and 
once rair’ (O. 7. 332) at the end of a 
verse (O. 7. 39 n.). But the fact seems 
to be that evAAafey in 799, which at 
once sugpests ue, excuses the absence of 
the pron. here. 

803 : rev rov Aus haar Heracles: 
cp. 727 f. n.—o@fas, as their temporary 
puarian cp. ro rest; 8.2. luarpeis, 
cp. 670. eracles was conveyed to the 
summit of Oeta by his son Hyllus, who 
helped to make the pyre, but refused to 
kindle it (77. 1214). It was kindled, 
acc. to one account, by Philoctetes; acc. 
to another, by his father Poeas. The 
former version was naturally preferred 
where the aim of the legend was to 
honour Philoctetes, since thus he in- 
herited the bow directly from Heracles: 
and, since Philoctetes was a more im- 
portant figure than Poeas, this was the 

revailing account. The other version, 
which made Poeas the kindler, had a 
recommendation of a different kind in 
the eyes of mythologists who aimed at 
a strict chronology,—viz., that the epi- 
sode was thus confined to the generation 


before the Trojan war. Tzetzes, in his 
scholia on Lycophron, gives the first 
version in one place (on vv. 914 ff.), and 
the second in another (on v. 50).—Cp. Ov. 
Ma. 9. 129 At tu, Lovis inclyta proles, | 
A ous caests gquas ardua gesserat Oete | 
ingue pyram structis, arcus pharetram- 
que capacem | R visuras terum 
Trotana sagitias | Ferre iubes Poeante 
satum ; guo flamma ministro | Subdita. 
feoa, brought myself to do it, 
here almost=éré\unoa. Cp. El. 1273 
ered | 6837 éwatiwoas...dariva:.— 
pay with double acc., as 318, 918, 934, 
40. 
S04 £ rl dis, zat; Neopt. has no 
answer for the prayer, &uxpnow. A 
genuine pity for the sufferer is beginning 
to move him; and he knows that, if the 
plot succeeds, this wretched man will be 
carried to the place which he most dreads. 
on remains silent.—wov wor’ gata 
y: cp. Ant. 42 Tov yrwpuns wor' ef; (n. 

806 mda bi: eR: 589.-——-rdel ol... 
xaxd, the ills which lie on thee: cp. 77. 
g8r GAN’ dxi por werdy | Bdpos Arderov: 
éupduover pty. Not, ‘the ills which 
have come upon thee,’ as though jxorra 
could be understood (O.C. 1472 ixet ryd’ 
éx’ avépl...reXevrH). Nor, ‘the ills in 
thy case.’ 

S07 £ Kal Odpcos toxe, have good 
hope a/so (as well as &\yos): for, as the 
access of the malady is sharp, so it will 
also - transient.—Nauck enteebles the 
sense by changing kal to ae q 
of periodical visitations: Hes. ah 
voboo... | avréuaro: gardor: Arist. An. 
fist. 7. 3 (p. §83 @ 26 Berl. ed.) al... 


9-2 


v 


ir” 
new 
wie 
WA 
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ofeia howe Kai Tayel ammdpyxerat. 

GAN’ avridla, py pe Karadimys povov. 
NE. Odpoe, pevovper. OI. peers; NE. cadas 
‘i ppover. 810 
OI. ov pny o evopKov P afia Odrba, réxvor. 
NE. ds ov Oduis y' euovors cou pode arep. 
®I. guBadre xetpos wiorw. NE. euBdddAw pevet. 
I. exeioe viv p’, exeioe NE. rot Adyers; PI. ava 
NE. ri Wapadpoveis av; ti tov avw Aevowes KUKAOV; 815 


@I. peBes ples pe. NE. trot peda; 
DI. ad p odes, Hv mpoabiyys. 
cat Sn peinp’, et tr. Sy wréov ppovels. 
@ yata, SéEar Oavdowov p domws exo 
TO yap Kaxov 760 ovxér dpbovabai p’ éa. 
Tov avdp €oikey UmVvos OV paKpov xpdvov 


NE. 
NE. 
PI. 


3 3? 2? 
ov dnp eacre. 


NE. 


S09 xaraNirys) xararermo L, with ¢ above e from rst hand. 
Wunder writes Geulor’.—éuotors Herm.: dol ’or: L. 


OI. ptGes toré. 


820 


S12 déus +’) 
818 peciy A; pévew L. 


814 éxeice viv pw’) »’ is in L (added in an erasure by S) and A: it is absent from 


some of the later mss., as I, B, K. 
—etocees made from Aedome in L. 
ph for Fe. 


s wert rl rapappoveis] Meineke conj. 9 for ri. 
p- 1068. 
B18 xal &) peGinus [from pePeinuy): rl bh rdor dpoveto: L. xal Sh 


817 ij» xpocAlyps) Burges conj. 





xabdprens pardor.—dtela, rayela adver- 
bially: cp. 526, 1080. 

S11 ov pry. In this formula, as in 
cal py, d\Ad piv, uh is properly ad- 
versative (‘however’): cp. O. 7. 810 od 
ph tony 7’ tracer. Here pi is like 
‘nay, or ‘well’: s.¢, the thought im- 
plied is, ‘I should prefer a promise on 
oath; however, I do not like to ask for 
it.’—tvopnov... = Opxy mwuwTreca: 
cp. O. 7. 276 dowep p' dpaicy BdaSes. 
So Oed. to Theseus, in a like case: O. C. 
650 odro: a” bp’ Spxou +’ ws xaxdy wisTru- 
coos, where see n. 

@12 os, (be sure) that: rr7 n— 
Ouse receives a slight emphasis from 
ye: ‘it is needless for me to take an 
oath: even if I wished to leave thee, it 
is not /aw/fud for me to do s0.’ By 
@épis Philoctetes understands the youth’s 
sense of duty towards a suppliant (773): 
the spectators know that Neopt. is think- 
ing of the oracle (841).—dpotorn: so 
Ai. 1228 poder: (pol ’ore L). 

G13 {pBadrXe x.7.A. Here Philoctetes 
receives this pledge in place of an oath. 


In 7y. 1181 ff. the intense anxiety of 
Heracles is marked the fact that he 
exacts from Hyllus, first the 3efid, and 
then the dpxos :-—tuSadre xeipa Setiav wpd- 
Tirrd pow:—Susy Ads viv roo pe 

dpa, When belligerents had taken oaths 
to a treaty, the hand-pledge followed, as 
the seal of mutual confidence: it was the 
moral sanction added to the religious. 
Xen. Anab. 2. 3. 28 wuocay cal defids 
Edocap. 

S14—818 ixetoe vuw wp’. On leav- 
ing the cave with Neopt., Ph. had moved 
a few steps on the leading down 
the cliffs to the shore. When the first 
attack of the disease came on (733), he 
stopped. The second attack (782) found 
him stationary in the same spot. A third 
is now beginning; and he begs Neopt. 
to take him éxetoe, i.¢., up to the cave, 
where he will at least have the couch of 
leaves (33) to rest upon. Neopt. does 
not understand that éxetoe means, to the 
cave: so Ph. adds, dve. Neopt. has 
meanwhile taken hold of Ph., fearing 
that he may fall, or throw himself, from 
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sharply, but goes quickly. Cnly, I beseech thee, leave me not 


alone. 


NE. Fear not, we will remain. 


NE. Be sure of it. 
PH. 


PH. Thou wilt remain? 


Well, I do not ask to put thee on thy oath, my son. 


NE. Rest satisfied: ’tis not lawful for me to go without thee. 


PH. Thy hand for pledge! 


NE. I give it—to stay. 


PH. Now take me yonder, yonder—NeE. Whither meanest 


thou? PH. Up yonder—= 
NE. 
ault above us? 


H. Let me go, let me go! 


go, I say! 
NE. I will not. 


What is this new frenzy? Why gazest thou on the 


NE. Whither? PH. Let me 


PH. Thou wilt kill me, if thou touch me. 


Nr. There, then—lI release thee, since thou art calmer. 


PH. O Earth, receive me as I die, here and now! 


This 


pain no longer suffers me to stand upright. 


NE. 


peOlynus: rh 8 8) whéow ppowets; A (and so Brunck). 


Methinks sleep will 


come to him ere long: 


Triclinius wrote xal 5) pelnul 


ge° rl 8h whéow dpoveis; Erfurdt, weOinu'’s 4 ri dh etc.: Hermann, ef re 64, which has 


been allay Peeters Blaydes, however, writes xal dh we@lexas. 
. Schmidt conj. ef re 89 widow woveis: Cavallin, & re 8% és wiéor 
820 763’) roGr' T. 


Ppoveis ;—F. 


woes: Nauck, ef rs &h 768" Ear’ Axos. 


rl 3h wiéor 





the cliffs (1001): his speech and manner 
show a fresh frenzy of agony (wapa- 
dpovets av), and his rolling eyes are 
upturned to the sky (tév dve Actooras 
xuxAov). The mere touch of the youth’s 
hands is torture to the sufferer (817): 
and Neopt. releases him the moment that 
he seems to be recovering self-mastery 
(at rv 8x wAdow dpoveds). 

815 ad, as at 732 ff., 783 ff.—rdv 
dve xtxdov, the vault of the sky (rd 
avxdov wdera rob ovpavoi, Her. 1. 131): 
cp. Ar. Av. 1715 doh 3 dvwrdpacros 
és BdOos xixdou | xwpet.—Not, ‘the orb 
the sun’ (#Movu xécdos, Ant. 416, fr. 

8). 

S16 £ worl, tandem aliquando: 1041, 
O. J. 335.—Gws p’ dAdig: cp. 1177. 
Such tmesis, though frequent in tragic 
lyrics, is rarer in dialogue: Ant. 432 
rol ne rages: herb parodied by Ar, Pep. 

pe *s: perh. i y Ar. Vesp. 
784 dvd rol ie walbea: id. Ach. 298 xard 
ce xwconey: Fiut. 65 dxé co 6\O xaxdo 
xaxas. 

818 xal 8) peO(nu’, I do release thee: 
0. C. 32 n.—e te Sy: here 34 nearly= 


Hoy: Cp. O. 7. 968 n.—wloy dpovets, 
art more sane. Cp. Ai. 81 pweunvdr’ 
dvSpa...dxveis lSeiy ;-—ppovotvra ydp vw 
ovx Gy dtdcrny: and 25. 344 denp ppoveiy 
foxer (when Ajax is ‘in his right mind’ 
again). The rst hand in L wrote here, 
cal Gh wePelnuc ad tl &h widow ppo- 
veg. No ms. has ad, which Hermann 
restored. But it has not been noticed 
that the mis-spelling ue@elnus in L may 
have been due to the fact that its arche- 
type had pedinn’ el. 

819 £. Cavderpoy, proleptic, as in 46. 
816 xal punrép’ GdAn potpa row picarrd 
re | xadetrer “Acdov Oaracinous olxiropas. 
me Pind. P. 1. 51 ody 8 dvdyxa pw 
otro | xal ris day peyatdrwp lEraver 
(so as to make him a friend).—étrms 
te, forthwith: Ant. 1108 ws as byw 
oreixap’ dy.—dp8otcGas, here, to d¢ (not 
to become) dp0és, #.¢., ‘to stand upright’: 
cp. Xen. Cyr. 8. 8. 10 éxpépovra:, éredas 
unkxére Sivwrra. dépdovmeran diiévas: (‘on 
their own feet’). 

S21 ot paxpod xpdvov: cp. O. C. 
09% Héovra BaoO Kovxl puploy xpdvov 
N.)e 
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Ld o a @ a a 4 

éfew xdpa yap umridleras Tdde° 

iSpas yé tol wy wav Raraorale Séuas, 
peé\awa rt axpou Tis Tapépparyey modes 


-. 


>. Aa ea ¥ 
2 evaés nut €dGos, 
8 evaiwy evaiwy, ovak 
— 3 % 2 7 
4 Oppace ayTlojxors 


ainoppayns Prep. GAN’ édcwper, iron, 
EKHNOY aUTOV, WS av Eis UmVOY mTéo7. 


825 


orp. XO. "Y2v’ oduvas gba is, “Yarve 5 ahyéov, 


§30 


Srdvd atyhay a@ TéraTaL Tavur. 


S28 l3pus yé rol vw Mss. (lSpwo yé ro vw, sic, L); except that K has 3 for 


+é. Buttmann conj. (pus re: Dind. lSpws 3¢, or tdpg pdow re. 
827—888 L divides the vv. thus :—ir»’— | july Ea | waiwy 


lein conj. Ews. 


826 ws] Weck- 


Svat | Sppacw— | ravd" (sic)— | Ce 1—| & réxvor—| wot Se— | rdvrevier— | Hin— | rpdo- 


caxv— | yrwpar— | rokv—Aprurat. 


827 ddyéwy] Hermann conj. Deore. 


S28 evades] ebaho L, with gl. eérvovs: the only v. /. is evuerhs (T). Cp. Hesych. 





S28 yé ro, as O. C. 1324, At. 534, 
Tr. 1212: yé ro 34, O. 7. 1171. Here 
x rot is like ‘your, z.¢., it gives a reason 
or their belief. (Cp. 767.) ‘He seems 
likely to fall asleep soon, since (ydp) his 
head is sinking back ; at any rate, a sweat 
is certainly breaking out,’ etc. 

B24 £. oe : cp. 748.— 
odép, not a vein of the body, but the 
thin stream in which the blood issues: 
cp. Polyb. 34. 9 (the removal of an ob- 
( struction) AcvPepot ras PrAEBas ris rnyijs, 
arr’ dvaSltew etrépws. So Martial ro. 
30. 10 Lucrina vena. 

827—864 The place of a second 
stasimon is taken by this coupés. The 
strophe (827—838) is divided from the 
antistr. (843—854) by a pecqwdds, consist- 
ing of four hexameters for Neoptolemus. 

e antistr. is followed by an érwdds 
(855—864). For the metres, see Metrical 
Analysis. 


A xoupebs was properly a lyric lamenta- 
tion (@pfvos) in which one of the actors 
took part with the Chorus. But the 
name can be used in a larger sense to 
describe any lyric dialogue between actor 
and Chorus, even when the character of 
a lamentation‘is not present. 

The strophe here was sung by one 
half of thé Chorus, and the antistrophe 
by the other. Sophocles had raised the 
number of the tragic Chorus from 12 to 
1§ by adding a coryphaeus (whose part 


had hitherto been taken by one of the 
ordinary choreutae), and two leaders 
of nyuxdpia,—called wapacrdra:, because, 
when the Chorus was drawn up facing 
the actors, they stood on either side of 
the coryphaeus. The Ajax affords an- 
rg certain instance of tyuxédpa (866 

The Chorus urge Neoptolemus to seize 
the moment while Philoctetes sleeps, and 
to sail away with the bow. He replies 
that it would be as useless as it would be 
base to take the bow without its master, 
whom the oracle has declared to be in- 
dispensable. They are still pressing their 
counsel when the youth perceives that 
Philoctetes is about to awake. 

8297 f. The first” Yave has 3, but the 
second, §: cp. 296 n.—éSuvas alludes to 
the sharp physical anguish of Ph.: dd-yéew 
is the more general word.—pain, whether 
of body or of mind. —"Yave 8’: the 8¢ 
stands here as it would stand after the 
repeated adj., "T'xve, dda7s (uév) 68., ddads 
bé diyéwy: cp. 633. 

ebaés instead of evats, the predicative 
adj. being assimilated to the subject 
("Ysve) in the voc.: 2 760: Ai. 698 ff. 
adlrAayere...pdvnd’: Theocr. 17. 66 bAfte 
x@pe yévoo: Callimachus fr. 313 deri yap 
éxrAHOns “TuSpace Tlapeviov (the river Im- 
brasus in Samos): Tibullus 1. 7. 53 venias 
Aodierne.—ebods must certainly be a dactyl 
(see Metr. Anal.), and in 844 the words 
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see, his head sinks backward; yes, a sweat is bathing his whole 
body, and a thin stream of dark blood hath broken forth from 
his heel. a 

Come, friends, let us leave him in quietness, that he may fall 
on slumber. 


Cu. Sleep, poe leg anguish, painless Sleep, come, at Kommos. 
our prayer, with gentle Breath, come with benison, O king, and Strophe. 
keep before his eyes such light as is spread before them now; 


evadds, etrvour. edadis, ebiwenos’ ol 82 edats. Hence Schneider inferred a variant 


evades here, and Buttmann thought that this could come from dw, comparing veupo- 


owaéys from ord. 


evalwy was added by 
Musgrave and Brunck: d»réxos Mss. 


Dindorf would fer edabés, but would derive it from dvddre. 
Hermann altered edahs to evaés (a dactyl,=844 we 3’ dy dzu-). 
evdatés, makes the a long, and in 844 reads de a» & dueiBy. 
riclinius, and first printed by Turnebus. 
Burges conj. durioxos. 


Seyffert, acceptin. 

829 The secon 
830 drricxos 
S31 rdvd'] ravd’ 


L.—afydar] Reiske conj. dx \dv.—raviv] ra vir L. 





cw 8° ay duelBy appear sound. But the 
short d in evades caused perplexity. 
Certainly elsewhere we find a (Hes. Op. 
897 xepe d edad, Od. 13. 289 Zepvpow 
éucaéos). But on the other hand d occurs 
in other Homeric forms from the same 
root,—dy, Anrovy, dyro, diva, diyevas, 
dfpevos, dffraz. Thus, even though a was 
usual in evays, . acre epic associations 
would have made it easy for Sophocles 
to use edhe where metrical convenience 
required it. 

ebalev, happy, and giving happiness. 
At Sicyon Pausanias (2. 10. 2) saw a 
statue of "I'xsvos, with the surname of 
éxSérns,—t.é. the giver of ever fresh 
gifts to men,—the renewer of life. The 
epithet is explained by Paus. 8. 9. 1 where 
a Mantinean hieron of Zeds ’Excéusrns is 
mentioned,—ércdc8évar yap 7 dyada 
abroy dvOpwras. The word ravev in 832 
recalls the fact that this Sicyonian “T'rvos 
stood near the ’Ac«c\mieior. 

These beautiful verses, which seem to 
breathe the very spirit of rest, are illus- 
trated by a bronze statue of “I'svos now 
at Vienna. (Baumeister, p. 707.) The 
Sleep-god is advancing softly; his head 
is bent; a kindly smile is on his face; 
his eyes are half-closed; and in his out- 
stretched right hand he holds the horn 
from which the poppy-juice (snxweor) 
is to be shed on weary mortals. The 
right bape ag replicas show) he sages 
a -stalk,—answering to the Sos 
with’ which Hermes seals the eyes of 
men. Cp. Callim. Hym. Del. 134 008’ 


Bre of AnOaiow éxl wrrepdy “Trvos épelores. 
Statius Si/v. g. 4. 16 (invoking Somnus): 
—WNec te totas infundere pennas | Lumi- 
nibus compello meis: hoc turba precetur | 
Laetior ; extremo me lange cacumine vir- 
gze. Silius 10. 354 (Somnus) Per fenebras 


portat medicata papavera cornu...quatit 


inde soporas | Devexo capiti pennas, ocu- 
bisque quictem | Irrorat, tangens Lethaea 


kempora virga. 

sso £. & + 8° dyrloxors, and 
keep before eyes, tdvS” alylav & 
vérarat ravuy, this light which is spread 
before them now. By ‘this light’ I do 
not understand ‘a light which is no 
light,’ #.¢., ‘darkness,'—as if this were 
an oxymoron like BAéwres oxéree (O. 7. 
419), & oxbry dpay (i5. 1273), for rupdds 
elvaz. Rather rdy8’ afyday is ‘dream- 
light,'"—such as illuminates the visions 
that come in sleep. Cp. Eur. Alc. 354 
dy 3° dvelpac: | puraad wu’ eddpalyas dy° 
48d yap diros | xdy vucri Actocery, dv- 
rw’ a» wapy xpévor. The pron. rdv6e 
marks that atyAav has this poetical sense, 
—the dvap, not the drap, of light. Cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 942 9 kal od vlxny rivde 


" Shpsos rlas; s.¢., a vlxy which consists in 


yielding.—For réraras, referring to light, 
cp. Ant. 600 8 réraro dos (n.). 

The words could not mean, ‘keep off 
this sunlight from his eyes.’ Sppacr 
might, indeed, be a dat. of interest; but 
é ov could not mean, defendas. In 
0.C. 1651 xetp avyréxorvra xparés certainly 
refers to shading the eyes; but the object 
of the verb is that which is held before 
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6 tO. te por taser. 
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> ’ Ld “~ , 
7 @ TEKVOV, OPA TOV OTACéEl, 


8 mor Sé por *ravbévde Adare 


9 dpovridos. opas 757. 


835 


——_— 


10 mpos Ti pevoupey mpaccey ; 
11 Kat é ld o » 
pos To. wdvray yuupav trxwy = 
12 <7o\¥ TE> TOAD Tapa T0da KpaTos apyuTat. 


.NE. GAN’ ode pev wher ovddy, 
exomev tofwr;“Sixa) rovde whéovres. 840 


THvd 2, rd 


bg 5 opa ouvera Ojpav 


Tovde yap O oTepavos, TORTOV"Ueos ele Kopiler. 


SS2 [0c (0 por rau MSS. 
and [6 3° (6. 


should be long). Blaydes, 06 (6. 


gporrlboc dpaic | #5n. L. For wot, T has roi. 
gives wot dé Bdoes wor rd -y’ Evder | ppovrides. dpgs Hen. 
(e68e was proposed by Herwerden.) B. Todt, rot dé 


Bdoa | ppowridos. dpgs, ebSe. 


For 6 @. Hermann conj. £6’, 0’, 0: also [0c uédde, 
Dindorf gives (0° [6c wot rachwr (so that in 848 the and syll. of disrvos 
O34 f. rot 82 Bdom: rio 8 po | rdvreile 


For épas Madvig conj. éAgs. Seyffert 
Wecklein, rot 5¢ rav0évde 





them, not that which is warded off.— 
Hesych. has afyA7° xAldwv. Lopoxdfs 
Type@. xirwy xal rédy wapd 'Emxdp- 
py & as. The word xAl8up (xAcd%) 
meant an ‘ornament,’ esp. an armiet 
(yéAsor). If afyAn was used for xNdus, 
it was so because afy\y could mean 
*a gleaming object ' (cp. rpod4 = Opéuyua). 
The same explanation applies to xray 
and #édn,—‘a glistering tunic,’ ‘a bright 
chain.’ Cp. the Homeric yAjvea, prop. 
‘bright objects,’ then ‘trinkets’ or the like 
(/i. 24- 192). The meanings of afyAn 

iven in Bekker Amecd. p. 354 add no- 
thing, for our purpose, to Hesychius. We 
cannot, then, accept Welcker's version of 
aiyAav here:—‘keep upon his eyes this 
bandage (/ascian:) that is bound upon 
them now’ (kein. Mus. p. 125, 1828). 
—No alteration, either of dvrlexoig or 
of rdy8’ alfyAav, seems probable. 

S82 (6. t&. The hiatus is defensible 
because the words are virtually interjec- 
tions; #.¢., there is a slight pause after 
the first (0. Cp. Ant. 1276 ged ged, J 
wova: 16. 1328 rw (rw. 

gas irl gt lig ee, § sense, 
combined with of...8dce (‘what your 
attitude is to be,’—‘what steps you are 
to take’), as oft. in expressions of per- 
plexity; cp. Eur. Hec. 1079 rg BG, 3g 
ord, ro xduyw; Ale. 864 wot BO; rg ord; 
rl Adyws rl 32 uh; 

S84 The mss. give here wot 8 Bice 


wae 84 po. rdvrevOev, and in the corre- 
sponding v. of the antistrophe (850), 


metvé por, xelvo Ad&pq. The want of a 
verb tor ras 3¢ por ravrelOe ts 
some corruption: we cannot well take 


Adoe with both clauses by changing ras 
éé (as Hermann proposed) to ras re. 
Nor, again, is it satisfactory to expand 
v. 850 by adding rodrov or rdvdpds after 
AdOpe, or by repeating Adép¢ itself. 
Wecklein, leaving xeivé pot xetvo Ad8pq 
untouched, writes here wot 3¢ rdvOdvde 
senha (omitting rds he re half 
ut then,—granting that a ditt hia 
was the cause of error,—it is hard to /see 
how jo: could have t in between wis 
86 and rdvrefOey. I prefer to read wot 
8d por tdvOévbe ere, and to insert 
&4 (this with Hermann) after the first 
xewo in 850. The MS. reading may have 
arisen thus. <A transcriber, whose eye 
chanced to pass over pot rdvOérSe, wrote 
wot d@ Bdcet. Then, perceiving that he 
had missed two words, he preferred to 
begin anew, and wrote the whole verse 
right, but either forgot, or failed to mark 
clearly, that his original rot 8 Pdca 
should be deleted. (A similar case occurs 
in L’s text of the metrical ‘T'rd@ecs to 
this play: see p. 3.) A successor, findi 
wot 6¢ Bdoe wot 34 po rdvOdvde Bdcoes, 
deemed. it obvious that the second Baca 
should be omitted. The verse thus be- 
came, wot 6¢ dou wot 3¢ po rdvOdvie. 
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come, I pray thee, come with power to heal | 

O son, bethink thee where thou wilt stand, and to what 
counsels thou wilt next turn our course. Thou seest how ’tis 
now! Why should we delay to act? Opportunity, arbiter of 
all action, oft wins a great victory by one swift stroke. 
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NE. Nay, though he hears nothing, I see that in vain Mesode. 
have we made this bow our prize, if we sail without him. 
His must be the crown; ‘tis he that the god bace-us~bring. 


Bdou pporriées. | ravreiber dpgs 78y. Cavallin, wot 82 Bdoe: ribs 84 wor rdvreiber | ppor- 
rides, Spa, owevdys. S36 pevotuer MSS.: uévoxer Erfurdt (with 8» for dv in 852). 
837 xa:pés ra] B. Todt conj. xa:pouv ris. —yrwuay] Bergk conj. yay’: Hartung, 
pouary. For other conjectures see Appendix. 838 In order to make this v. equal 
with 854, Herm. formerly added rod’ re before roAd (and so Dindorf reads): but 


afterwards preferred to insert dy3pdow before dpyura:. 


Blaydes conj. dAN’ 6 wey ob KdAver. 


But the metrical context showed that a 
long final syllable was needed; and 
nothing seemed easier than to correct 
rér0évée into rdvreiGey. Lastly, asa verb 
such as rpdfées seemed to be understood 
with rdvredder pporrisos, the second wot 
was altered to rws.—Join wot with dpov- 
elSos (partit. gen.): cp. O. C. 170 wot rs 
dpovrides EAP y ;—tdvblv&, adverbial: cp. 


3. 
"aes épes Hn, ‘thou seest now’ (how 
matters stand),—said with a glance or 
esture towards the sleeping Philoctetes. 
ere is a certain awkwardness in these 
words, since, coming so soon after dpa 
wov ordca, they might naturally mean, 
‘thou art already taking heed.’ Her- 
werden and Wecklein conjecture épqe, 
ev8a.. This may be right. But the cau- 
tious eness of dpgs #8 is perhaps a 
little in its favour. 
S86 «pds rl pevovpey (dore) zpdowny 
(adré): for the epexegetic inf., cp. 62 n. 
8387 £ «ads, occasion, wdvrev 
yropay loyev = warra yyrioxuw, taking 
cognisance of all things,—discerning, in 
every case, whether the circumstances 
warrant prompt action. For yyy 
exay as = yiyrwone, cp. El. 214 08 
yr wna loxeas, € olwv, x.r.d. The e- 
tal sense is the same as in £/. 75 fre 
& Ecper’ xaspds yap, Srwep avdpacw | pé- 
syoros Epyou rarrés dor éxiorarns. 
Though we need not write Kaipés, still 
xa:pés is virtually personified both by 
yrwpay Uyuwv and by dprura:. Pausa- 
nias (5. 14. 7) saw two altars at the 
entrance to the Olympian stadium; one 


@39 85] 6 I, whence 


was to Hermes ’Evaywoosr,—the other 
to Kacpés, who enabled athletes to seize 
the critical moment in a struggle. Cp. 
Anthol. 10 §2 & ye N\éywr rov Kat. 
pow lgpns Gedy, eb ye Mévavdpe.—Blaydes 
takes xaipds yrwuay (oxwy as =‘ opportu. 
nity combined with judgment,’ and joins 
wayrwy with xparos (‘superiority in all 
cases’). The order of the words seems 
against this.—<@oAG re> g@oAd. No 
curtailment of v. 854 (udAa ro: dwopa 
wuxwois évndeiy dn) is probable. The 
addition of rodv 7 makes v. 838 equal 
to v. 854: and the remedy, however un- _ 
certain, is at least not violent. See Ap- 
pendix on vv. 852 ff.—mwapd wé8a, ‘then 
and there,’ extemplo,—by a prompt stroke 
of action. Cp. Plat. Soph. 242 a ph 
wore &a Taira cor pavexds elvya: dédEw, 
wapa whda peraBaduw duavroy dvw Kal 


KaTW. 

SSO £. dN’ 58 pav «.7.2.: £2., ‘It is 
true that 4¢ would be unconscious of our 
flight: but 7 know that it would be use- 
less to sail without him.’ The stately 
hexameters—in contrast with the lighter 
rhythms of the Chorus—suit the autho- 
ritative tone in which Neoptolemus de- 
clares the purport of the oracle. As 
vv. 844 ff. show, he speaks in a louder 
voice than the Chorus deem safe.—tripav 
.».xopev ey At. 564 Sveperaw Onpay 
ewe: O. 7. 866 add odk Epeway rod 
Oavdvros Ecxere; 

G41 rove. .rovrov: cp. 1331, 1434 f., 
1437-—6 oridavos, fig.: cp. Eur. ee. 
660 obdels orépavoy ayPaipncerat, no one 
will take the palm (for misery) in her 
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Kopre & €or aren ov Weideow aloxpor dysibos. 
dvr. XO. ddAd, réxvov, rdde pev Oeds opera: 
e > £ 2 id ba 
aav 8 dv dueiByn p ails, 
8 Bady pot, Basay, @ réxvor, 
4 wéurre Oyo dapay- 
5 as wavrav & voow sSpaxis 
4 # oo é 
6 umvos aumvos Nevo ret. 
“TON ore Svve paxioroy 
8 Keivo <On> pow, Kewo apa 
9 éfidov omg mpates. 
10 olaGa yap *ay avdapat, 
ll ef TavTray ToUT@ yvapay toyxets, 
12 pava ToL amopa muKwois évidew 2aOn. 


845 


' 850 


854 


8432 lor’) Blaydes writes py’: Wecklein con). etr’.—odv from odu L. e48— 


| dro S46 diya L: 
the MS. dvréxas could be kept in 830). 850 cxeiré 
poe xeivo NdOpq MSS. (AdOp Triclin.). To equalise the v. with wot 8¢ Bdon, rOs 8é pos 
rdyrev0er (834), Herm. conj. xeivo 34 uot, xeive AdOpg, AdOpg. Blaydes, xeivo 84 04, 
Keivo A\dOpa rdvdpds [rovrov 7 J. H. H. Schmidt). Seyffert, xetvo pox ot, xeivo AdOpe : 
B. Todt, xeivd poe xelywy AdOpg (to suit their readings of 834, where seen.). 861 é&- 
80u] éfigou L.—8 rx L, with gl. Sry (not Srws) written above. . All the other Mss. 
have rx. Schneidewin gave érg: Herm., formerly drws, afterwards érep.—B. Todt 





stead. Helenus had declared that the 
victory would belong jointly to Philo- 
ctetes and Neoptolemus, as the latter 
says at 1335. £ . 
e423 pga 8 hada It hg a 
disgrace to them, when go to 
Tiny, to lioast Of thele- task “as accom: 
lished, when it will be, in fact, only 
done, if they bring the bow without 
its master. And the discredit of such a 
result will be aggravated by the decep- 
tion used towards Philoctetes. The 
words drehi} wiv Yosser are clovely 
connected; ‘an incomplete result, com- 
bined with falsehood,’ s+. not only in- 
complete, but obtained by falsehood. 
This seems better than to take our wet- 
Seow as merely = yevder, ‘to boast false- 
ly—Cp. Al. 641 ovy pObry, As. 933 
obhlig waba, O. J. 585 Edy PbBowr. 
#48 d\dd, réxvov. The Chorus re- 
ply.—‘If an oracle has said that Ph. 
must be brought to Troy, the god him- 


self will provide for the fulfilment of that 
decree. Meanwhile, shy part is to se- 
cure the bow.’ Cp. O. 7. 724 de ydp ay 
Geos | xpelay dpevrg padiws adrds davei. 
—<derar, look to it, provide for it: 4%. 
1168 «dwerée re” Bew ; . 18.3 
pn Sippor, Bdvéa, adrg. 

844 #. dy for ols, by attraction to 
AdSyev: for the double acc. with ducBp, 
cp. 0. C. is bo 

847 yrev masc.: in sickness all 
men’s ge indeed, it can be called 
sleep at all,—is quick of vision (Aeie- 
way, epexeg. of evSpaxis). Words ap- 
propriate to eyesight are here used to 
denote perception generally. The slight- 
est sound will stir consciousness in 
sick sleeper. For a somewhat similar 
use of language cp. Aesch. Aum. 104 
evdouca yap dpyw Buuacw Naurpbrverat. 

@49 © ddd’ Sev Siva x.7.A. The 
connection of thought is:—‘A sick man 
is very easily awakened. But the bow 





~~ 
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"Twere a foul shame for us to boast of deeds in which failure 
hath waited on fraud. ra 


Cu. Nay, my son, the god will look to that. But when Anti- 
thou answerest me again, softly, softly whisper thy words, my ‘rophe. 
son: for sick men’s restless sleep is ever quick of vision. 

But, I pray thee, use thine utmost care to win that prize, that 
great prize, by stealth. For if thou maintain thy present purpose 
towards this man,—thou knowest of what purpose I speak,— 

a prudent mind can foresee troubles most grievous. 


conj. éfyyou Swws wpdtes (his rdvrevder dpas 48y in 835). 862 wy avécua L, 
with .o». written over a» by S: a» K, R, Harl., Vat. b, V: 8» A, B, I, Vat., V3: 
Ser’ Triclinius: 6» y’ Brunck: dy Hermann. Cavallin gives ofc0’ iwép ay avdauat. 
858 ravray L. The later mss. have the same, or ravrdy (A), rv adrdy (V), fr’ 
avray (B), while [ seems to be alone in reading ravray.—Wunder conj. ravrdv... 
yvipory: Dobree, ravrdv...yrwuas: Bergk, ravrov...yvau’. B. Todt, e 8 &\dXws 
Trourwy yuan’. For rovrw Dind. gives rovrwy.—loxas r: lye L, with leoxao written 
in marg. by S. 864 pdra ro | Awopa rucwoiow évideiy rdOn L. After roe three or 
four letters have been erased; an accent (’) and four dots remain. guxwoiow may 
have been made from ruavoiow. Later MSS. have ruxcwotow, ruxvois, Or tuxivois. For 
the conjectures see comment. and Appendix. 





fee Quite — — awakening 
im ).’—8vve = duvaga, cp. 798. 
(Not Don for ‘born, as cine rt 
thought: » was not changed in the 
Doric subjunct.)—eivo...netvo, with the 
same kind of emphasis as avréd rovro in 
a7: The Chorus are unmoved by what 
. has said (841). They repeat that the 
bow should be taken, and Ph. left be- 
84: As to the ee receiver of 
» see on 834.—pos, ethic (763).—érv 
8. vrrov (Doric for unxuroyv) Sou, 
lit., ‘look forth to the furthest possible 
point,’ s.¢, ‘use all possible precau- 
tion,’—a fresh ing not to disturb 
the sleeper by the slightest noise, but 
to depart while there is yet time. Cp. 
Il, 20. 342 uty tdev bpOarpoicw, he 
strained his sight (in eager search): 26. 
33. 477 oOre rot dévraroy xepadns éxdép- 
xeras b0c0¢.—6mq is preferable to Sarwg 
where the particular mode of effecting 
the object is in question; and it is sup- 
ported by the corrector of L (cr. = 
8652 #7. olada ydp Gv...xdbn. 
av (= 7”), with Hermann, for the dv or 
&v of the a ‘If ears holdest a 
urpose—thou knowest what pu 
spake of—in relation to this man [Phito- 
ctetes), truly there are desperate troubles 
(awopa wdbyn, sc. for) for shrewd men 
to foresee’ (lit. ‘to see in’ such a 


deed). The yvepav is the purpose of 
Neoptolemus to take Philoctetes ont board 
the ship—ostensibly for conveyance to 
Greece—and then carry him to Troy. 
The allusive phrase, olo@a ydp dv as- 
Spas, is used, because they are afraid of 
breathing a word which might betray 
the secret to the sick man, if he should 
awake while they were speaking. tav- 
Tav ann paper opposes this plan to 
xetvo—the course which they themselves 
recommend. fovr@ is a dat. of relation, 
nearly = wepl rovrov: cp. Plat. Rep. 598 D 
vrokaufaver dei TY TosoUTy Sri elnOAs 
ris dv@Opwros (‘in the case of such a 
person’). mvxwois: cp. Critias Zig. fr. 
I. (2 wuavds ris Kal copds yruwuny artp. 
ivbSeiv, oft. used of seeing a difficulty or 
danger in a proposed course of action: 
Her. 1, 89 elpero Kpoicovo ti ol dvop gn 
& rote: taevuévow: (what harm he fore- 
saw for him in what was being done). 
Id. 1. 120 ef PoBepdy re dywpwyev, way 
dy col xpoeppdfouer. The dwopa wiby 
are the horrors of the disease,—the fury 
which would burst forth in Philoctetes 
when he learned that they were taking 
him to Troy,—and the curses which he 
would invoke from Zevds ‘Ixéovos on his 
betrayers.—For other views of this pas- 
sage, see Appendix. 
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? # ; 4 ? 
OUposS Tot, TEKVOY, OUPOS" 


ZOSOKAEOY2 


avnp 8 dydpuparos oud éxov 


apwyav éxrératat viyxios, 


(ahens umvos éo'Ohas,) 


2 , > b , ¥ ¥ 
ov KX€pos, OV 7000S, OV TLYOS APKO!P, 


860 


drdd *ris as “Alda wdpa Keipevos. 


*gpa, Brér’ et Kaipra 


dbéyys. To 8 adoopov 


eng. pporrid, wat, 


MOVvos O jA7] 


NE. 


auyay Kehevo, pnd apertdvas ppevav. 


goBav Kparioros. 


§65 


Kel yap GINp Oompa Kavd'ye Kdpa. 


855—864 L divides the vv. thus :—oipor— | 8’ dvéuparoe— | dxrérarar— | dreho— | 


xepda— | GAN’ Sorie— ; dpac—| 7d 8’ artadotuor— | rév07—xpdrisrod. 
868 yvéxios] véx.’ Wecklein. 


ov 
Wunder (& ’»hp Brunck): d»}p MSS. 


S856 drip 
859 dr\che 


écOddo Orvog, with B’ and a’ written by S over the last two words, to show the right 
order. Dobree thought that these words were corrupted from ddens wrévos éoOAds, and 
that the latter should be substituted for révos 6 nh poBdr cpdrioros in 864. So Weck- 


lein reads. 


S60 of rwos Mss.: Todt and Oberdick conj. od g¢pevds. 


S61 sz: 





856 ovpos, a fair wind, meaning here 
an opportune moment: schol. xacpds é2t- 
rhdeos. The metaphor is a fitting one for 
sailors. When ovpos is fig., it more oft.= 
‘a prosperous course’ (77. 815).—This is 
better than to take the word literally, as 
if the wind, pear been adverse 

640), had just . 

ees f. 068 fywv dpwydy, because 
his bow is in N.’s hands (cp. 931). vé- 
xvos=oxérios, in the darkness 0 er 

S50 drtals Srvos icthés. If these 
words are right, they can mean only, 
‘sleep in the heat is sound,’—a paren- 
thetic comment on the preceding écré- 
rara véxv0s. In the excitement of the 
Chorus, it is perhaps not strange that 
they should use a phrase scarcely con- 
sistent with their own drvos diixvos (848). 
Cp. Theocr. 7. 21 perapépor .. | avixa 
ay cat capes é¢ aluacltaw: xabevtac. We 
certainly cannot render (with Cavallin), 
‘a warm sleep (s.c. a sound one, in whicl 
a gentle warmth pervades the body) is 
favourable to our plan.’ dAnjs occurs 
only here, though Hesych. has adeds= 
ddeewss. It is, however, a correct for- 
mation from ddéa: and dAdas (gen.) is 


not a probable correction. The easy 
emendation ddejs (A for A) would give 
the sense, ‘’tis a secure (s.¢. tranquil), 
sound sleep.’ This may be right; but [ 
have preferred to keep the MS. reading. 
The addition of 8’ after dde|s might 
seem desirable in such a enthesis : 
cp. Dem. or. 18 § 308 7 G\Xo tr 8dcKrodor 
yéyove, (wodAd 8¢ rd avOpwrua,) cfr’ éxt 
TOOT! TY Kapp K.7.d. 

Some reject dAejs trvos ic blds as a 
mere gloss. But a marginal commen- 
tator might have deen expected to use 
more prosaic language,—eg., & peonp- 
Bpwds Uwrvos Satus. Dobree, reading 


is, peor the following process. 
(t) In v. 864 Soph. wrote aévog 
doPAcs. This wis supplanted by a gloss, 


wévos 6 pt v xpdtiocres, which 
now stands taere. (2) Then the dis- 
placed dSeys wévos do8Ads was corrupted 
into aves Urvos é7O\bs, and inserted in 
the text after véx:0s. This hypothesis 
is very ingenious, but it seems much too 
complex to be probable. 

S60 6 tvos. The conjecture, od 
dpevos, has found much favour; but, in 
a picture of utter helplessness, is not the 
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Now, my son, now the wind is fair for thee :—sightless and Epode. 
helpless, the man lies stretched in darkness,—sleep in the heat 
is sound,—with no command of hand or foot, but reft of all his 


powers, like unto one who rests with Hades. 
Take heed, look if thy counsels be seasonable: so far as my 
thoughts can seize the truth, my son, the best strategy is that 


which gives no alarm. 


NE. Hush, I say, and let not your wits forsake you :—yon 
man opens his eyes and lifts his head. 


os Wunder: Seruw L, with w over o from the rst hand. 
« L. ¢6é¢yyp A (from the corrector): ¢0éyyou L’, 


S62 dpa° Ar\éwra’ calpa d0byye 


ds ns A. ds rls r’ Dind. 


V.—Seyffert gives Spa, Bréx’ ef xalna Péyye: (SAéw’ ef with Herm.): Hermann (2nd 


ed.) Spa, SrAére, xalna 37 oarians 3 PpOey yer). 
laydes, épgs; SrAéwes* xalpia POdyyou. Todt, dpay. 


P0éyyou (deleting opg BAdrer). 
Bréx" el xalpa pbeyy 
from 76d’ in L.—éug] dug Dindorf. 


valg. more forcible? Cp. 1161 psnuére 
pydevds xpardrur. 

S61 ’At8q wpa xelpevos. Cp. O. 7. 
972 «xetras wap “Aidy [léAvfos. This 
mode of writing is preferable to wapa- 

use wapaxeicGal rivt= ‘to 
lie beside one,’ or ‘before one,’ with 
ref. to things which are ready to one’s 
hand, or at one’s disposal. But when 
the sense is, ‘to be lodged or deposited 
with one,’ xeio@a: rapd ru is used. 

662 Spa, Brdén’. For the double 
imperat. in excited utterance, cp. 981, 
O. C. 141 wpordépxou, eiooe 5H. Seyfiert’s 
Spa is much better here than the Ms. 

a, ‘he sees as the dead see,’ #.¢., not 
at all. After dxduuaros and »dxios, this 
would be weak.—¢ xalpra ‘See 
whether thy words are seasonable’ means 
here, ‘We fear that thy counsel (839 ff.) 
is unseasonable.’ i 
we stay here with Philoctetes, instead of 
escaping with the bow. 

Sea td 8 discov lng dp., as 
far as my thought can grasp the question, 
=«al’ Scov éyw karavow Td rpayya. Cp. 
Plat. Zim. 29 A 1rd Adyy xal dporica 
wrepryrréy. e acc. is one of — 

ike rotvyéy udpos, etc.).—mwévos 6 pj 

xpatioros, ‘the enterprise not 

ht with fear is best’ (W hitelaw): 

a sententious utterance, like Spax:ora yap 
anériera vay gooly xaxd (Ant. 1327). 
They mean that it is best to depart noise- 


oua:. Wunder once proposed gevyec for pOéyyet. 
866 drip) avip L. 


We miss our xacpés, if. 


Wecklein, after Wunder (4th ed.), xaipra 
863 1rd 2’ 


$ 


lessly with the bow, and so avoid the 
risks involved in taking Philoctetes. 6 pr} 
doBer is left vague by the proverb-like 
brevity of the phrase: it means, ‘which 
does not disturb the sleeping Philoctetes.’ 
The word wdévos is also in keeping with 
the gnomic form,—implying t there 
will be écast xévos in such a course; as 
if it were, wévos &\axurros xpdrioros. Cp. 
ovyns axlyduvor yépas (meaning that gry7, 
though it wins o positive yépas, risks 
nothing): ‘Discretion is the better part 
of valour,’ etc. 

866—10380 Third érecbdir. Ne- 
optolemus, overcome by remorse, cone 
fesses that Troy is their destination. 
Philoctetes demands the restoration of 
the bow; and Neoptolemus is on the 
point of restoring it, when Odysseus 
enters. As Ph. refuses to accompany 
them, Odysseus decides to leave him 
behind, and departs for the ship, ordering 
N. to follow him. Meanwhile, by N.'s 
command, the Chorus remain with Ph., 
in the hope that he may alter his resolve. 

866 p75’ dvas dpevev: Eur. Or. 
1021 é&dorny pperay. For apecraya, cp. 
Ar. Vesp. 1457 70 ydp awocrnvas xaderor | 
géceos. The words convey a hurried re- 
proof and warning,—‘do not lose your 
wits’ (through fear). All their presence 
of mind is needed, since Philoctetes is 
awaking. 
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OI. & déyyos vavov Siuddoxov, 76 7° edrridwy 


amvorov gixovpnye TMVOE 


trav Eévwy. 


ov yap ToT, @ wat, tour dy émiyno’ eyo, 


tTinvai o° ddewas ade rapa miata 


870 


ra) Ld ‘ ~ , 
pewar mapovra Kat Evvwhedovrrd pot. 
» > ~ as 9 4 
ovxouy *Arpeidat Tour érhyoay euddpws 
ourws dveyxelv, ayalot orparnAdran. 
3 > a 9 n~ 
Ghd’ evyerns yap 7) pias Kas evyevan, 
4 v4 o “a 


> 2 9 ”~ 
@ TEKVOYV TAVT TAUT €&V EDEL 
» 7 ON, cuxep 


€Jov, Bons te Kat Svobopias yénav. 

Kai vuv éreidy Tovde Tou Kaxou Soxet 

AyOn Tus élvae Kavdrravia 84, Téxvoy, 

GU p auUros dpov, ov pe KaTdoTnaOY, TEKVOY, 


9 9 ero 2 > Ld 
iy’, yvix’ av koTos p amahddéy 
oppape® és vavy pnd ericywper Td meiv. 


Tore, 


880 


867 rib rt’ dwiduy | dmicroy olxovpnua] Nauck conj. yéyn0’ uw | dedXwrov éxixodpnua 


(deArror with F. W. Schmidt, érsxovpnua with Blaydes). 


conj. (dey. 


871 petya:)] Cavallin 


872 ovdxovs] Blaydes writes od ray [#.¢., 08 rév].—edwépws MSS. 


(edréews L?, 14th cent.): edpépws Brunck, who (like Meineke and F. W. Schmidt) also 


roposed edwerds. 
878 dyaGol} ayadol L. 


Blaydes gives edyepas. Eldik conj. evAdgws: Wakefield, evxdAut. 
876 yéuwr) Nauck conj. yéues. 


878 Toumier 





ee7 ft. 6 16 f xr. For 
a voc. thus combined with a nom. (and 
art.), cp. 986: As. 861 (w) xNewal fr’ 
"AOfwar xal 1rd ourrpodoy -yévos.—étAnt- 
Sav dmcroy, not credited by my hopes,— 
such that my hopes could not have be- 
lieved it possible. Cp. 1067: Ant. 847 
giiuy dxXauros (= 00 Kr\aoudry ord gpi- 
Aww), and n.: El, 1214 Ariuos...rof redvn- 
xbros (=ov ripwyudvn dwd Tod 7.). So 
&rl8uy dricrov=od mricrevduevory trd 
rav &rléwy. This is better than to take 
it as=é\riduy rierw ovx Exor, in the 
sense, ‘not having the p/edyz, assurance, 
given by hopes,’ ‘not warranted’ by them 
(like dvnveuos xeuawwr, O. C. 677 n.).— 
olxovpnpa, as having guarded the place 
while he slept. Soa watch-dog is called 
olxovpés in Ar. Vesp. 970: cp. below, 
1328. For the periphrasis cp. Z£/. 417 f. 
pbs...dusrlay: Eur. Ale. 606 dxdpuy 


rar, 
Pepalwy eduewns Tapovola. 

G09 #. rovr is governed by Enéxne’, 
not by rAgvas, which interprets it. dy 
might go with vAyjvat (=4dre rhalns dy), 
but is better taken, as its position sug- 
gests, with d&néxno’. The sense of ay 
dinixno’ warrants the use of 7Ajou, 


without dy», instead of rAjcerOar. See 
Appendix.—petvar (depending on rAfvai) 

verns T para, to ‘wait for’ them, 
8.¢., to wait till they were better: cp. 
Aesch. fr. 35 adyuw ydp dvdpas od péver 
AeAerppévous.—Evvededotyrd po, help- 
ing to do me good, with dat. instead 
of the usual acc.; cp. Art. s60 rois 
Oavodow woedeiv (n.). It is possible, but 
less simple, to supply adrd (sc. ra ware) 
with furw., ‘helping me to assuage 
them.’ 

872 otkovv: ‘the Atreidae, at any 
rate (ovv), did not thus.’ Here ovp (like 
yoty) justifies his wonder at the youth’s 
constancy. Cp. 907: 1389: At. 321 
(n.).—«vdpe¢ is the best correction of 
the MS. evwépeg (see cr. n.). Cp. Hip- 
pocr. Aph. 1242 etpopwrara gépew : 26. 
1244 dvopipws pépew (as Soph. O. 7. 783 
Svopibpas | rodvecdos 7yo). 


&y cdxepet Wov: cp. 498 dy ouxpy rood- 

is use of ridec@a, 
451) 473.—yduew : cp. Dem. or. 18 § 308 
ovrdrra wryvix’ EcecOe peorot To cuve- 


xws Aé¢yorros. 


/ 
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PH. Ah, sunlight following on sleep,—ah, ye friendly 
—— -undreamed of hopes! Never, my son, could 
ared to look for this, —that thou shouldest have patience 

to wait so tenderly upon my sufferings, staying beside me, and 
helping to relieve me. The Atreidae, certainly, those valiant 
chieftains, had no heart to bear this burden so lightly. But thy 
nature, my son, is noble, and of noble breed; and so thou hast 


made little of all this, though loud cries and noisome_odours 
— 


vexed thy senses. 


And now, since the plague seems to allow me a space of 
forgetfulness and peace at last, raige me thyself, my son, set me 


on my feet, so that, when the (alt rele a at length release 
me, we may set forth to the ship, an y. not to sail. 


conj. Awdnors (this with F. W. Schmidt) «dvdwavAd res, réxvor. 


879 £. A. Zipp- 


mann (Aéhetescon Sophoclearum Specimen, pp. 36 ff., 1864) places 879 immediately 


before 890, and deletes the v. which stands in the Mss. as 889 (aly 7rdé’). 
Nauck and Cavallin so print the text. Wecklein thinks 


deletes v. 880 (fp’ qwix’ ay). 


He also 


that 879 and 83o are both interpolations. —ov ye xardorncoy] Blaydes conj. od 6€¢ pw’ 


avdorngor. 
wi8e: Blaydes, réda. 


830 roré] Meineke conj. rére (to go with dpyuwped’). 


Vauvilliers, 





878 AvjOq: cp. Eur. Or. 211 @ pldov 
Oxvou Oédynrpoy, éwixoupoy wécov... | w 
wéorvia A\HOn Taw Kaxwy.—Br = 757. 

879 £ ci p aires... - Philo- 
ctetes has awakened to find that the acute 
pains have ceased (768); but, after the 
violent attack of the disease, a sense of 
faintness (xéaos) remains. He has been 
lying on his back (822). He now asks 
Neoptolemus to assist him in rising to 
his feet: ov p atrdés dpov, ov pe xard- 

ov: where avrés means that he does 
not wish the Chorus to approach him at 
present. He is afraid that disgust might 
render them unwilling to take him on 
board (890). In his crippled state,— 
now aggravated by exhaustion, — the 
mere act of rising was a serious ex- 
ertion. At v. 886 Neoptolemus gives 
the aid of his hands to the recumbent 
sufferer, at the same time asking him to 
make an effort,—vwvuv 8’ alpe caurdv: 
which is not, of course, contrasted with 
ot 4 abrds dpov, as if N. meant that Ph. 
must rise wé/hout help: that would be, 
ov 8 avrds alpe cavréy. At the same 
time, N. says that, if Ph. prefers it, the 
sailors will lift him up and carry him. 
Ph. replies, ‘No, thank you—help me 
to rise, as you propose’ (889). N. assents 
(893), saying, ‘Stand up, and take hold 
of me yourself’ (as I am holding you). 


And v. 894 marks the moment at which 
Ph. slowly rises, leaning on N. Then 
there is naturally a pause, in order that 
Ph. may rest after this effort, and may 
feel whether he is yet strong enough to 
attempt walking. It is this pause which 
is foseahadowed by the words, ty’, Hvin’ 
Gv xéwos p dawradAdiy word (880). And 
it is in this pause that the remorse of 
Neoptolemus gains the mastery. 

A. Zippmann, whom Nauck and Ca- 
vallin follow in their texts, deletes both 
v. 880 and v. 889 as spurious, and trans- 

879 toa place between 888 and 890. 
is two main objections to the traditional 
text are:—Why should Ph., formerly so 
eager to start, now wish to wait till his 
xéros has passed off? (880). And why 
should he desire to rise before that 
moment, instead of resting on the ground? 
The view of the whole situation which I 
have ee above will show why I be- 
lieve the traditional text to be sound. 

881 bricxwpey, intrans. (the use of 
this verb in 349 is a different one); rd 
wX«ly defines the act in regard to which 
delay is forbidden. Cp. Xen. Af, 3. 6. 
10 rept worduov cuuBourevery ri ye 
wpurny émuoxncouey. For the art. pre- 
fixed to the inf., cp. 118: 1245 ds oe xw- 
Adoe Td Spay, 


T44 


ZLOPOKAEOY2 


NE. d\N’ ASouar pev o” eioiday map’ drrrida 
dijwduvoy Bdérovra nadpmveéovt’ ere: 
ws ouxér ovTos yap Ta oupBddaid cov 


apts Tas mapovoas Fup 


vuv 8 alpe cavrov: ei 


» é 2 A 4 bs) » 

iwovoi o ode Tov mov’ yap OUK OKvoS, 
: y a 

ézeirep ovtw cot r ed0k° euoi te Spay. 


PI. 


3 A 7Qd ea “a v4 s S 9 A 
aiva Ta8, @ Wat, Kai pw €maip, womrep voeis: 
toutous 8 éacov, un BapyyOaow Kaxp 


pas édpaivero. 885 
f wot paddov ¢didor, 
890 


Oop mpo Tou Sdovros: ovmi vy yap 
adts wdvos TovToLOL GUVVaiew Eunoi. 
NE. €orat Ta9° GAN lorw te Kavros avréyov. 
4 4 U 9 sy 
OI. Odpoe: rd tor ovynbes opPadce pw os. 
NE. wamat: ri 8n7’ <dy> Spay éya touvOdvde ye; 895 


884 cov r, Ald.: oo L, which Blaydes reads. 


dpotes: C. Schirlitz, orjooves, 
conj. 600. 


888 ofrw L: obras r. 
894 »’ fos] Herwerden conj. pe rat. 


887 olcove:] Blaydes conj. 
892 éuol] Blaydes 
696 ri dfra Bpay’ (sic) L. 





@e2 £ dX’ f8opar piv: here pév 
slightly client the verb, but does 
not oppose it to any other thought: the 
yoy & in 886 should not be regarded as 
answering to it. Cp. 1278: 
@XN’ elxedoa ply, dvs: 16. 769 GAN Keras 
pér.—dveSuvvey masc., to be taken ad- 
verbially with both participles (‘living 
and breathing, free from pain’): not neut., 
with S\érorra only, as if the sense were, 
‘showing the absence of pain by thy 
looks,’ —PAérovra = fiorra ine 

with special reference to his recent 
slumber, cp. 856 dyduparos): As. 962 
wel Sd\érorra pun ‘rbfour, | Sarvbyr’ a» 
oluwiteary.—xdprviovr: Aesch. Ag. 671 
éxelvew ef ris doriv durvdus. 

88412. ds ovnér Svros. Here ovp- 
BéAaca are the signs observable by one 
who watched Ph. sleeping after the attack 
of the disease, when he seemed like one 
*Atda wdpa xeluevos (861). The chief of 
such signs would be, a deathly pallor, 
and the absence (as a spectator might 
think) of respiration.—By tds trapotcas 

¢ are meant the agonies of disease 
to which he is subject, and which he had 
endured just before his sleep. rds rapotvas 
might be the part. of the imperf, af 
wapyncay (cp. Ant. 1192 n.), but is more 
forcible if taken as pres.,=at rdpacu: 
cp. 734 THs waperrwoys vécov. Thus the 


. TZ. 82. 


though here: 


meaning is :—‘Thy symptoms (in sleep), 
fudged in the light of (wpds) the sufter- 
ings which afflict thee, seemed like those 
of a dead man.’ Such a sleep, follow- 
ing on such paroxysms, might well have 
been mistaken for death. For wpds as= 
‘in view of,’ cp. Thuc. 7. 47 éSovdetorro 
wpbs re THy yeyernputyny tundopdy Kal wpds 
Thy rapotcay dv ry orparorédy card wap- 
ra dppworiay.—Not: ‘In view of thy 
plight just now (s.¢., while sleeping), thy 
symptoms seemed like those of a dead 
man.’ tds wap. ig would then 
mean merely the condition of the sleeper, 
as distinguished from the oupSéraa or 
outward signs thereof. But, since the 
inference was 2 Recent gr the 
outward signs, the words wpds : 
Evpdhopds would lose their natural force. 
and mean no more than rd rapdvra cup- 
Bb\aa oxowolyri.—ovpBdrara = ctpSodea: 
the only Attic example of this sense; 
which occurs, however, in .Her. 5. 92 
§ 7, moray yap ol aw 7rd cunBbraoy (the 
token, or proof, zaprépov). In Eur. Jon 
411d re ver cupBdraa wpbcber Fy, the 
meaning is ‘dealings,’ ‘intercourse’ (the 
regular Attic sense of cupzBédraa being 
that of ‘covenants’). 

ese ff. viv 8’ alpe caurév. The 
reflexive pron. is not necessarily emphatic 
when thus used with an active verb: cp. 





OIAQKTHTH2 
Right glad am I to see thee, beyond my hope, living 


NE. 


145 


and breathing, free from pain; for, judged by the sufferings that 
afflict thee, thy symptoms seemed to speak of death.—But now 
lift thyself; or, if thou prefer it, these men will carry thee; the 
trouble will not be grudged, since thou and I are of one mind. 
PH. Thanks, my son,—and help me to rise, as thou sayest ; 
—but do not trouble these men, that they may not suffer from 
the noisome smell before the time. It will be trial enough for 


them to live on board with me. 


NE. So be it.—Now stand up, and take hold of me thyself. 
Pu. Fear not, the old habit will help me to my feet. 


NE. Alack! 
No ms. has &p. 


What am I to do next? 
Schaefer restored ri 877’ &» 8pgyu’. Brunck conj. ri ffra Spqy’ ay éx 


rotrww éyw;—rovvbdvde ye A: rotwOdvde Neve L, r: rodwGdde Aéye B. Erfurdt conj. 


roivdérd’ Eri: and so Blaydes. 


Aesch. P. V. 747 ri dr’ éuol fny Képdos, 
GAN’ ob dy rdxer | Epp’ duaurny rijcd’ 
ard oriddov wérpas...; At v. 879 Ph. 
asked N. to assist him; and now—after 
a kindly greeting—N. proceeds to do so. 
His hands are now stretched forth to Ph., 
ready to raise him, and the words vi» 
8’ alpe cavréy prepare Ph. for the effort. 
—d & wor wadrew dlrov: s.4., he need 
not make even this effort, but can be 
lifted from the ground.—rov wévov ydp: 
since Neoptolemus and Philoctetes are 
agreed upon the voyage, the sailors will 
not grudge the trouble of carrying their 
master’s friend. 

889 alve ra8’, wat. ‘Thanks, my 
son’ (lit., ‘I commend what you say’). 
The phrase implies a courteous recognition 
of the proposal that the sailors should 
carry him: but, as is shown by xal yp’ 
Exaip’ wowep voeis, it is not a direct 
way of refusing the offer, like ‘Vo, thank 
you.’ The formula alve rade regularly 
means, as here, ‘I commend your words’ 
(Eur. Or. 786, Med. 908). It is known, 
indeed, that Soph. used alvyw like dra, 
as a civil form of refusal, in his A/macon 
(Hesych. s. v. alya): cp. Hes. Of. 641 v7’ 
OXlyny alvety, peyaAy f dvi popria béca. 
But here alvw rade is better taken in its 
simple and usual sense. = 

890 % lacov: cp. 1157.—donq: cp. 
876, 1032.—ovvvaley (epexeg. inf.) can 
be said of companionship in a brief voy- 
age, as valew is oft. no more than ‘to be 
in’ 2 place: O. C. 117 n. 

893 borat dS": cp. O. C. 1773 Spacw 
cal rade.—lore=avicrw: O. T. 143, 147. 
—auros dyrdéxov, sc. duo: #.2., as I am 
supporting thee, so, on thy part, cling to 


J.S. IV. 


me. Cp. Her. 2. 121 dxelvou rns yeipds 
dyréxeoGa:. For the omission of the 

. cp. Ar. Ach. 1120 pépe, rob déparos 
aperxiowuas roddurpoy. | ex’, avréxou, 
wai, 

894 civnies...f8os: cp. Ant. 502 
Khéos...e0xXedorepoy (n.). 

896 rl Shr’ dv air Schaefer's in- 
sertion of d» is not indispensable. The 
simple optat. is grammatically ible. 
But dy is clearly right, because the ques- 
tion here is a practical one (not the less 
so, because no answer is expected); #.¢., 
the speaker is really deliberating what he 
shall do next: it does not refer merely to 
abstract possibility, like rea», Zet, 30pa- 
ow ris...xaraoxoa; (Ant. 605). Cp. 0.C., 
shi ge on v. 170. The case is pre- 
cisely similar to that in 1393 (where d» 
is certain), ri 377’ dy qyuets Spwpyer; 

Spqp. Contracted verbs had two ways 
of forming the act. optat. pres. : A 
with « as 8pd-o-t-y, contr. dpyu, the 
mode proper to verbs with a thematic 
vowel: (2) with «9, as dpa-o-ly-», contr. 
Spynr, where, though the thematic vowel 
o is kept, the endings follow the analogy 
of the verbs which have no such vowel 
(‘verbs in su’). The only Homeric ex- 
amples of (2) are Od. 4. 692 geAoln, and 
16. 9. 320 gGopoly. But in the sth cent. 
B.c. this second formation was already 
predominant in Attic. For the sing. 
number the first formation had become 
rare, though Attic poets could still use 
it whenever it was metrically convenient: 
e.g. 1044 (and O. 7. 1470) doxotpy’: Zr. 
1235 veoot: Aesch P. V. 978 vocotp’ ay. 
Some instances of the 3rd sing. occur also 
in Attic prose: as Thuc. 2. 79 (and 100) 


10 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


Ls ”~ 
ri § éorw, w@ wat; to tor ééBns oye; 
» 
ovx old Got xpn Tamopoy tpérew Eros. 


OI. daropeis dé tov a; py Ady’, w@ Téxvov, TAd€. 
9 


GX évOaS non Tovdse rou wafous Kupa. 
ov 89 oe Svaxépea Tov vooyjparos 
gy V4 s » 


goo 


ETELTEY WOTE LH pL ayew vavTny eri; 


NE. 
@I. add’ ovdev Ew Tov > 


NE. 
I. 


dravra Svoxépera, THY avrov duvow 
Gray AuTav Tis 5pa Ta py TpogeKdra. 

v puTevoavTos av ye 
Spas ovdée duvets, éxOdov avip’ érwdedav. 
aicxpos favovpar* Tour aviwopat madat 
ouxouy éy ols ye Spas: é& ols & avdgs, cxva. 


995 


S96 A\éyy] ‘Mallem legere Adywr'’ (Brunck). Harl. has Aéywr, which Cavallin 


adopts. 
Cavallin gives rov. 
Blaydes conj. rou. 


897 sra)} rn T.—rpérew] Nauck conj. orpépeny. 
900 ob 64 ce] Erfurdt conj. of o’ ade (or ody Fde).—rod] 

901 fracey rt: brace L. 

903 rpocexsra] rperjcora K, Harl.: xpoojxorvra T. 


898 700) 


903 avrod r: aro’ L. 
904 roi guredcarros] 


Tournier conj. rod "upurevOévros, and so Mekler: R. Mollweide, ro8 wpocecxéros, 





Soxot: Plat: Lege. 664 E rndy, etc. (Cp. 
Curtius, Greek Verb, ch. XIV., p. 335 Eng. 
tr.) In dual and plur. the prevalence of 
the second formation appears to have been 
less decisive; and the 3rd pers. plur. al- 
ways retained the first formation (e.g. 
Spwer, not Spyncar). 

rotvidySe ys, adverbial : cp. 834: 0. C. 
476 7d 8 EvOe (n.). ye at the end of the 
v., as 438, O. C. 265, etc. The emphasis 
is fitting here. He has reached the fur- 


: or. 18 § 211 
dravedOciy ody, drier dvrail” e€éBns, 
Boddopax, Eur. /. Z. 781 (Orestes to 
Iphigeneia, whom he has interrupted by 
an unguarded exclamation) ovdéy° wépave 
3°* ééBnw yap Droge (‘my thoughts had 
wandered’).—Adyq@ is better here than 
Abyev. The latter is more suitable in 
such a phrase as wot Adywr dunxardr | 
How; Li. 1174. . 
897 ovx of8’ Saror k.r.A.: he does 
not know in what words he can break 
the truth to Ph.,—that they are going to 
Troy. After an obscure hint in vv. 912 f., 
he at last speaks bluntly (915). Cp. Plat. 
Hipp. ma. 197 D otk Et Exw, & Irria, 
Gros rpdwwpar, ddr’ dwopS° od 82 fxas 


mt Aéyew ;—Nauck wishes for orpéday, 
which would imply an artful ‘twisting’ of 
speech; cp. Ar. 74. 1128 alat: rl 8pdow; 
wpds tleas orpepOG ASdyous; But tpérav 
better suits the ingenuous perplexity of 
one who simply doubts what course he 
ought to take. 

S98 daopeds 8 rot o4; Remember- 
ing the behaviour of his former visitors 
when it came to the all-important point 
(310), Ph. is alarmed at the first trace of 
embarrassment in Neoptolemus. 

899 lvodS<...rovSe row wa Govs (partit. 
gen.) = &0d8e ris dwroplas: at such an 
advanced point in it that I do not know 
what to say next (897).—Not, as Wunder 
took it, ‘at such 9 ag that I mezst speak’ 


(referring to n> 

900 £. of &1)...; as Zr. 668: and with 
Tou added, O. e 1472, Ant. 381.—For 
Gove after Grae cp. 656 n.—vavryv= 
vauBdrny (246), vectorem : so Aesch. Fers. 
719 wegds 9 vadrys, Hor. C. 3. 4. 30 
navila. : 

902 £. dwavra : for the 
neut. plur. as subject, with sing. subst. 
as predicate, cp. 0. C. 883 dp’ ob, UBps 
748 ; Od. 24. 433 AdBn yap rdde y' éori: 
Stobaeus Flor. 5. 3 pdSos ra Oeia roics 
cwpporw Bporwy: Lys. or. 4 § 7 ris 
¢orl wpévaa; Dem. or. 19 § 72 
for. 82 rafra yéA\ws.—rtiy atrov tow 


OIAOKTHTHZ 
Pu. What is the matter, my son? 


speech ? 


147 
Whither strays thy 


NE. I know not how I should turn my faltering words. 
PH. Faltering? Wherefore? Say not so, my son. 
NE. ‘Indeed, perplexity has now brought me to that pass. 


PH. 


It cannot be that the offence of my disease hath 


changed thy purpose of receiving me in thy ship? 


NE. 


All is offence when a man hath forsaken his true 


nature, and is doing what doth not befit him. 
PH. Nay, thou, at least, art not departing from thy sire’s 
example in word or deed, by helping one who deserves it. 


NE. 
ments me. 


I shall be found base; this is the thought that tor- 


Pu. Not in thy present deeds; but the presage of thy 


words disquiets me. 


which Nauck approves, remarking that ro? gur. might have arisen from ro? warpds 


elxéros (as wpog was a frequent abbreviation of warpés). 
conj. 40kér +’ érweedGw: Blaydes, d0\é» y’ dydp’ wpeddr. 


905 écfddyv] Burges 
906 rdAda ©: 


way L, with a: written above by rst hand. The same error occurs in 913, 966. 
907 ¢» olcre Spaic’ dv olor’ abdde (sic) L (the second olor’ made from of 8’ by S.— 
év ols ye... é» ols 5’ A.—For odxour...év ols 5’ Nauck conj. ob 8i7’...ép’ ols 3’. 


Mawev, whereas 7d yevvaior is rd uh éft- 
ordpevow éx THs abro’ picews (Cp. §1 D.). 
Fraud was foreign to his nature (88).— 
vad} pomwaxdra, such things as do not 
befit him: for the generic 4, cp. 170, 
» 444 ° 
"308 2 osbly Ee rov Sureicayros, 
nothing that deviates from his example. 
The father (Achilles) is the rapddaypua 
which r tes the son’s conduct,—as in 
Arist. £th. N. 3. 6 the crovdaios is dorep 
xaydy cal uérpow (rwr xadwy). Thus the 
use of Hw is justified: it expresses a de- 
re from the lines of the pattern. Cp. 
lat. Legy. 876 & Solve: ra rapadelyyara 
ras Scacrais To) uhrore Balveyw fiw rijs 
Sins. Musgrave quotes Libanius 1. 574 
rol ris wéd\ews HOovs xal rijs éuHs. worsreias 
diw rd wpdyua elva: Soxet. The boldness 
of the expression gw rod guretcavros 
finds some analogy in the phrase xaré 
Twa as=xard rpéwror ruvés: Plat. Farm. 
126 C xara Tov wderor...rpds TH lawixg 
&arplBe (following his example). So 
Alciphron can say 6 wais dteudiaro ray 
&ddoKxador (took the stamp of his teacher), 
instead of rdy ro ddacxddov yapaxrijpa 
(3. 64). Icannot, then, think with Nauck 
t vrog is spurious. ®poce- 
wérog would be but a tame substitute. 


A reference to the youth’s inherited 
generosity seems fitting here: cp. 874, 
1310. Tod (Tournier) is 
ingenious, but less forcible than rod 
duredcarros. 

dr OAcv: Blaydes would take this as= 
‘of noble birth,’ in order that Ph. may 
not praise himself. A similar feeling has 
prompted conjectures (cr. n.). But b 
écG\éy Ph. means that the kindness of N. 
is not disgraced by its recipient. The 
situation is one in which he can say this 
with perfect dignity and propriety. So 
he refers to himself elsewhere as the 
comrade (1131) and benefactor (670) of 
Heracles; as a zealous ally of the G 
chiefs (1027); as one who has shown rare 
courage under his trials (535), and who 
will not fail in gratitude to his deliverer 
(1370). In like manner Oedipus reminds 
his Attic hosts that he is no unworthy 
guest (O. C. 287, 625 f.). 

: 8 


906 wmddas: cp. 589. , 
907 oixovy (872 n.) dy ols ye Spgs 

( gavei): in respect of thy deeds 
(thus far) thou certainly wilt not be found 
alcxpés: dv olg 88 av&¢s, but in respect 
of what thou sayest—z.c., in respect of 
the future conduct which thy words fore- 
ow, —dnve (uh alcxpds darqs).—For 


I0-——-2 
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NE. 
Kpurtav & 


€ A 


PI. 


20% OKAEOY2 


@ Zev, ti Spdow; Sevrepov AnPOw xaxds, 


an) 


ad py Set Kai Adywv atoytor érav; 
dup oo, €e pn ‘yo Ka.Kds yvapny epuyv, 


910 


@mpodous p eo.xe KaKAurwv Tov mouv oredel, 


NE. 


uray pev ovK éywye* Avanpas Sé py 


mwéuTw o€ paddor, ToUT aviapar mddat. 


I. 
NE. 


, 4 > 4 . @ 9 rd 
ri mote Néyets, @ TéxvOY; ws ov parOavw. 
ray x 
ovdey ae Kpivw: Set yap és Tpoiay oe mely 


915 


ampos Tous Axatous Kat rov “Atpedav orddov. 


PI. 
PI. 
NE. 


VI. 


otwot, Th <8’> elras; NE. py ordvale, zpiy padys. 
qotov paOnua; ri pe voets Spacal wore; 

wacat KaKov péey para Tovd,, ereta dé 

Siw aot ta Tpotas media ropOjoas poddy. 

Kai taut adnOy Spay voeis; NE. ody xparet 


920 


3 > @& ‘ ‘ a Lon 4 
TovTwy avdyKn: Kat ov pn Oupov Kiar. 


ml. 


amdé\wia TAY pw, mpodddoopan. 


tip, wo Sve, 


SéSpaxas; dmddos ws rdxos Ta Toga por. 
> 


NE. 
4 5 » 
TOT & 


GAN’ ux oldv re tav yap & réhe. KAvew 


, ‘ \ rd “a 
UKOVY PE KaL TO TUpLdEpoY Toe. 


925 


910 drip] dvip L.—el wh “ye Triclinius: ad wh xdyd L: ef pw’ byw A: et ph 


(without ’yw) T.—yrduny)] Naber conj. yrapwe, and so Nauck. 
912 £, Cavallin conj. A\urnpas 8 Sri | réuwew ce né\d\u.—weurw 
réuxwy T, V4—rdd\ar: wédw L, with a written above by S. 


foaxey L. 


911 duce 
916 xal rovr:. 





the emphasis given to 8pqs by place and 
pause, cp. 989 (Zevs), 1009 (oat) : Ant. 
555 od perv yap efrov Sir, yw be xar- 


Gavety. 


cp. 757.—4 be? : 

been base, fhe as Aéyov aloyuct’ drdv 
—telling the falsehood that he was sailing 
to Greece: next, as kpérrav ¢ py Sat— 
alg the truth, that Ph. must go to 


roy. 

910 £ dyvip 88’: the transition to the 
rd pers., marking bitter indignation, is 
ike. that in 7y. 1238, where Heracles 

fears disobedience in Hyllus.—et py ’yd: 
‘cp. O. Z. 1086 elwep dy pdrris eiul Kal 
cara yripay (8ns: El. 472 ef ph yu 
wapddpuy pdyris Epuy | xal yrwuas evro- 
péva copas.—For yrouny (which Naber 
alters to yvepev) cP. El. 546 dBoddou 
cal xaxo0 ydiunv: O. 7. 687 dyads up 
yrduny. The dat. in 4%. 1374 yrapy 
copy | pva:.—rdv wAovv ovredaty: 3, 


1045 @ &h rbvSe wroly éorefiauer. But 
oré\\w without wAofy in 571, 640. 

9123 £ durdv (sc. ray rroiw cred) 
after éxX\cwuy, as 1383 aloxdvor’ after 
xarascxwve. Cp. O. C. 841 rpo8ad’ wide, 
fare.—wipre, convey: cp. 1308, 1399) 
1465. The v. 2. whpwev (prob. a mere 
error caused by \crwr) would require us 
to supply rév riod» oré\dw (subjunct.).— 
Tour’, emphatic, as Zr. 458 7d wh rvbé- 
cba, ro0ré u' ddrydveer dy: cp. O.C. 504, 
O. 7. 407- Remark the repetition of 
Tour dvueuar wddas so soon after go6. 
So Ant. 613 and 618 od8ér Epwer: 4d. 614 
and 625 éxrds dras. 

915 obSlv ce xpiwe: for the double 
acc., cp. El. 957 ovder yap ve det xpiw- 
rew p ru: Aesch. P. V. 628 whra me 
xpoyys 7008", So droxptrroual rid Tt.— 
yap merely prefaces the statement: 0.7. 
2 


77° 
917 £. <8’ > dwas; I insert 8’, 
which might easily have dropped out. 


OIAOKTHTH2 
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Ne. O Zeus, what shall I do? Must I be found twice a 
villain ——by disloyal silence, as well as by shameful speech? 


PH. 


If my judgment errs not, yon man means to betray me, 
and forsake me, and go his way! 


NE. Forsake thee—no; but take thee, perchance, on a bitter 
voyage—that is the pain that haunts me. 
PH. What meanest thou, my son? I understand not. 


NE. 


I will tell thee all. Thou must sail to Troy, to the 


Achaeans and the host of the Atreidae. 
PH. Qh, what hast thou said? NE. Lament not, till thou 


learn— 
PH. Learn what? 


What would’st thou do to me? 


NE. Save thee, first, from this misery,—then go and ravage 


Troy’s plains with thee. 


PH. And this is indeed thy purpose? NE. A stern neces- 
sity ordains it; be not wroth to hear it. 


PH. 


I am lost, hapless one,—betrayed ! 


What hast thou 


done unto me, stranger? Restore my bow at once! 
NE. Nay, I cannot: duty and policy alike constrain me to 


obey my chiefs. 


xat rév L.—orédoy made from oré\we in L.--Wunder, with Nauck’s assent, rejects 


this v. 
924 ra ritar: rééa (without ra) L. 


Such a hiatus as rf ewas is not Sopho- 
clean. Cp. 100 n. After a voc., we 
elsewhere find dé thus used in a question: 
O. C. 332 réxvor, rh 8° 7A0es ; %. 5459 
wdrep, th 3’ dori ration tp’ @ Kadreis; 
The objection to rl p’ elwas (‘what bast 
thou said of me ?') is that it does not suit 
the sense here (‘what purpose hast thou 
declared in regard to me?'). And tf y’ 
ewas would be weak.—plv pdbys, with- 
out dx: cp. ws without dv, 764. Sop 

affords some 14 instances of wpiy dy with 
subjunct. (as 332, 1332), and 7 instances 
besides this) of simple ply with sub- 
junct.,—Ant. 619; 77. 608, 946; Af. 742, 
965; fr. 583. 2, fr. 596.—moiov padypa ; 
Cp. Ant. 42 wotdy re xwvdureupa; For the 
verb with its cognate noun, cp. rso pé- 
a aia ai clas with double acc.: 

3 0. 

919 £ ceca naxod: cp. Ant. 1162 
cucas udy by Opar...xObva (n.).—Ebv ool: 
Cp. 1335- ; . 

921£. xal raér’...; For xai in pre- 
face to an indignant question, cp. O. C. 
263 n.—dédAn, predicative adj., with 
adverbial force, and so here = dAn@as 


9197 ri civas; L, and most MSS. (ri 7’ elwas; B). 
elwas; and so Hermann.—zpls] rply & I. 


Valckenaer conj. ri p’ 
923 dré\wrka} Nauck conj. dAwAa. 


936 ror: roy L. 


(a word not extant in Soph.). In Plat. 
Lach. 186 A, ro0ro péy GAnOR Adyas 
(as also in A/enon 98 B etc.), Kriiger and 
others take dAn0% as an adv.,=dA7nOds: 
but the sense there is, ‘you are right as 
to that,’—roiro = acc. of respect, and 
a\n69 acc. governed by Aéyes.—xparet 
tovrey, controls these things (like cpareiy 
ray wpayudrwy, Dem. or. 1. § 26), tbe, 
ordains that they must be so. 

923 3d €éve, a form which he has 
not used since 219. He has hitherto 
addressed N. as & réxvov, or & rai. Cp. 


32. 
‘4 926 ddd’ ody oldy Te: so O. C. 1418. 
Other places where éeri is omitted after 
olés re are O. C. 1136, Zr. 742, O. 7. 24. 
—tev lv thea: 385 n. 

927 f% While Philoctetes makes this 
appeal, Neoptolemus stands with averted 
face (935), still holding the bow. nae 
ing anguish could not be more patheti- 
cally expressed than by the transitions 
from imprecation to entreaty, and from 
entreaty to the half-soliloquy in which he 
imagines the future (952). 
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927 Sscipa] dua L, with « over # from rst hand. Nauck conj. Adpza: Seyffert gives 


Afjua (on Bergh ’s conj.). Valckenaer conj. o rip ov, ra:wdAnuc. 


In L the rst 
deleted the letters. Elmsley conj. 


928 eipydcu} 


and, after writing epydow, began to repeat it, but stopped at ap, and 


929 dpav) Wecklein conj. ze Spar. 


elpyaca.. 
938 ut w’ d¢gédAno L (and so most of the later MsS.): uy pou 'dédAys A. pe ph dgéArys 
Lond. ed. 1747. Elmsley conj. pe uh ddéAg (on O. 7. 1522: formerly, on Eur. Afad. 56, 


pe uh apddys). 


934 dd)’ ode] Nauck conj. ws oddé: Hense, 58’ ob8¢.—xpocguwa 





9297 «up, the symbol of a ruthless 
destroyer. Neoptolemus is leaving utter 
desolation behind him. The image is 
one which Lemnos itself might well 
suggest (cp. 800 n.). The combination 
of wp with Setua (‘monster’) curiously 
recalls a passage in the Lysistrata (which 
appeared two years before this play), 
1014 f. obdéy dori: Onploy yuvaixds aua- 
xusrepov, | 632 wip, 003’ 38’ dvadhs ov- 
Seula wipdakss. Elsewhere wip is a figure 
for warlike rage, as //. 20. 371 Ty 8 éyw 
dyrlos elu, xal ef wupl xelpas faxe: or, 

enerally, for an irresistible bane, as Eur. 

. 432 art wupds yap Edo wip | peifor 
é€S\dorouery ywwai|xes word buepuaxwrepor. 
Cp. Hor. C. 4. 4. 42 Dirus per urbes Afer 
ut Italas,| Ceu flamma per taedas etc. 
Tennyson: ‘The children born of thee 
are fire and sword.’ 

away Seina, utter monster. As 4 rdca 
Pr\dBy (622), said of a man, is equiv. to 
6 was BAdfy (ew), so here way Seiya is 
equiv. to was deua. The latter would 
describe the man as effaced; the former 
describes the Seiua as perfect; and thus 
the sense is not affect the assimila- 
tion of the adj. was to the subst. But 
we cannot compare Ar. 7h. 787 wr ray 
dopey xaxdy dxOpwros, cat hua dor 


Gravra, | Endes, velen, ordow, dpyadda 
ite since there aoe a Betas ad 
of ill,’ not, ‘utter ill.’ For : ° 
4 F. 700 wépeas Seluara Onpue. i 

wavoupylas...réxvnpa, a work of art tx 
wavoupyla, (defining gen.),-—¢.¢., a man 
in whom wavoupyla assumes its subtiest 
form; not, a work of art haga by 
(personified) TTavoupyia (like Shake- 
speare’s, ‘Confusion now hath made his 
masterpiece,’ Afach. 2. 3. 7t). Téyvypa 
could not stand for rexvirns, ‘contriver’ 
of swavyovpyla, as Nauck implies by com- 
paring Hor. Egod. 17. 38 (of Canidia) 
cales venents othcina Colchicrs. For the 
neut. noun, cp. nya, xpérnua, AdAnua, 
plaenua, Tasradnya, etc. (Ant. 320 D.). 

928 » followed by #rdrnees. 
A perf. follows an aor. in 676, 172: an 
aor. follows a perf. in 666. 

930 iv vow: Cp. 773. 

981 rfrédv . This verse deserves 
notice as one of those which indicate 
the sensitiveness of the Athenian ear to 
accent. For if Blow could have been 
mistaken for Aiéy, the effect would have 
been as unhappy as when the actor pro- 
nounced yad% too much like yaAfp (Ar. 
Ran. 304).—Cp. 1282. 

982 A dactyl is here followed bya 
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PH. Thou fire, thou utter monster, thou hateful master- 
piece of subtle villainy —how hast thou dealt with me,—how 
hast thou deceived me! And thou art not ashamed to look 
upon me, thou wretch,—the suppliant who turned to thee for 
pity? In taking my bow, thou hast despoiled me of my life. 
Restore it, I beseech thee,—restore it, I implore thee, my son! 
By the gods of thy fathers, do not rob me of my life! Ah 
me! No—he speaks to me no more; he looks away,—he will 
not give it up! 

O ye creeks and headlands, O ye wild creatures of the hills 
with whom I dwell, O ye steep cliffs! to you—for to whom 
else can I speak ?—to you my wonted listeners, I bewail my 


treatment by the son of Achilles; 


r: wpodwret L. wxpocdwrvet was first edited by Canter (1579). spocgdaveiy Ald.: 


wporpwres Junt. edd. 
pihror av’. 


986 uyr06’ wd’) Wakefield conj. uhror’ vd’: Blaydes 


988 \éyw) Reiske conj. A\é¢yws. 


999 draxraloua: MSS.: dva- 


xd\douas Dindorf. Wecklein conj. dvax\avcouas: Blaydes droxAaloua:r.—Nauck thinks 


this v. spurious. 





tribrach, as in 1029 we have two tri- 
brachs. In both verses the rhythm marks 
agitation. 

938 Ccev warpgey, the gods of Achil- 
Jes and Peleus. we 0. & 756 n.—pe 
py 4p&Ayq: for nH followed by a, cp. on 
982 n. Either the act. or the midd. is 
admissible. But a strong reason for pre- 
ferring the midd. is that Soph. uses it 
in three other places; and if in 376 there 
was a metrical motive for adapjoauro, 
there was none in 1303 for apeidou, or 
in At. 100 for ddapelcOwr. On the 
other hand, he nowhere uses the active 
dgaper. In O. Z. 1523, where L has 
the true &y, some later Mss. have &qs: 
and probably agéAys in L here is merely 
a like error. i Sateen 

934 «xpogpevel: for the 3rd pers., 
cp. gi0.—ws peOqowy prod’. The uy 
here is probably ‘generic,’ as in 253 ws 
under eldér’ (oO, and 415 ws unxér dere 
. be. ‘Ie looks away, like one who 
will never give it up.’ [Another view is 
that it is the «4 of ‘strong assurance’; 
see 1329, O. C. 654 013° dyw oe wy Twa | 
668 dwdtovr’ dySpa: i.2., as we could 
say, olda avrivy phrore pedhoorra, so in 
épg wddkw ws ptrore peOhow the uh 
emphasises the speaker’s conviction of 
N.’s resolve. This is possible, but seems 
less natural.] For the omission of the 
object to pedjouwr, cp. 801 (Eurpyoor).— 
épq wdduw: cp. //. 21. 41§ wddw tpérae 
Scce pacww. Eur. He. 343 wpbcwror 
turady | orpéporra. 


936 f. Aripdves, bays or creeks, near 
the cave,—not necessarily implying an- 
chorage: cp. 3023 o8 ydp ris Spuos dori» 
(n.). So in / 1. 432 the Ayshy wodv- 
Bev Oys is merely the bay, while the Sppos 
is the anchorage within it (i. 435).— 
wpoBAnres here = dxpa:, promontories: in 
Homer always an adj. (with axral, etc.). 
It is curious to note that, just in that part 
of his epic for which he would naturally 
have consulted this play, Quintus Smyr- 
naeus reproduces this use of rpoS)jjs (10. 
178 00d vu rév ye | elpyovew rpoSdfres). 
— Evvovelas wv: fur the periphrasis 
cp. 868.—xarappwyes, only here: a poet. 
substitute for droppwyes (Xen. sin. 4. 6. 3 
wérpa awroppw). 

938 £. Aédyo, subj.: cp. Ant. 1341 085° 
&w | pds wérepor (Sw. 

& Copas, lament aloud. Antiphon 
Ter. oe § 1: rds...aruxlas mire 
cacbas xpos iuas. Got, present wit 
me as ye are, fels alubhew (wapeivas), 
ye, who are wont to be so. In freely 
rendering these words, ‘my wonted 
companions,’ we must remember that 
wapote. is not a subst. (like Gearats 
Or mapruct): t.¢., we could not say, of 
elw0éres wapévres, ae ‘my wonted 
companions.’ That would be possible 
only if wapue had acquired a definitely 
substantival use (like dpxus). Thus in 
Thuc. 7. 75 of fweres xaraderréuerc is 
not ‘the living remnant,’ but ‘ those who 
were left behind alive’ ({avres xaredel- 
wovro). 


C 
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m xoux old e&vaipay vexpov 7 Kamvov iy, 
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elhey > eet ovd av wd €yorr’, ei pn Sod. 
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9423 mrpocheis L. Diibner thinks that this has been made from mpo@elc, and 
Campbell indicates the same view, though doubtfully (‘spo@els L?’). But mwpoc- 
Océo is wholly in the writing of the tst hand. The supposition that he inserted 
o after writing spo Oeic seems excluded by the length of the space between o 
and @,—even allowing for his occasional eccentricities in this respect (cp. O. C., 
Introd. p. xlvi). If, then, he first intended to write wpo@elc, the present first ¢ 
of xpog@eis must have been his inchoate 9: but there is no trace of erasure. It 
appears improbable, therefore, that he ever meant anything else than rpordeio.— 
wpoGels r, Ald., Turnebus, Brunck, Herm., Wunder. 944 04a] L points thus; 
and most of the recent edd. give either a colon or a full stop. Seyffert, whom 
Cavallin follows, gives a comma (connecting ¢jwacda.. ws.. dye): Blaydes, taking 


the same view, prints 6é\e without any stop. 


O45 édaw...éx Blas y’] dda py’ (sic)... 





9412. épécas, by giving his promise 
(527), though no formal oath had been 
exacted (811).—wpoc@ds, having added 
the pledge of the hand (813) to his word. 
So fr. 428 Spxouv 8 rpocrefévros (added 
to the yrds Adyos, cp. O. C. 651 n.) 
éxipedeorépa | yuxn xarédorn. The v. 2. 
wpoOds is weaker, and strange as a sub- 
stitute for wporeivas (c ray) it is not 
adequately defended ur. He. 66 
Bpadéwrouw | fAvew Epipwr mwporiieica. 
Cp. Xen. An. 3. 2. 4 (the Persian king) 
atrés dudécas huiv, ards Setcas Sous, 
avros dfararjoas ovwéhaBe Tous orpari 


“yous. 

948 lad sc. Svra, sacred as the bow 
is: because it had been given by Apollo 
to Heracles, himself now a god (728). 
Cp. 198 ra Bewr audxyra Bédn: 657.— 
vod Zyves ‘HpaxAdovs, gen. of b Zavds 
*“Hpaxdjjs, the bow, once, of Heracles son 
of Zeus. I do not take lepd with this 

en., because, though the bow may fitly 
3 called ‘sacred,’ it cannot be called 
‘sacred to Heracles’ without straining 
the natural sense of lepds ries. Rather 
vo8 Z. ‘Hp. is an indignant development 
of tepd:—‘he has stolen my bow,—a 
sacred one,—the bow of Heracles.’—For 


vod Z. ‘Hpaxk., cp. O. C. 623 xu Ards 
@otBos, 42. 172 ravpowé\a Ards “Apres 
(without art.). 

9446. drivacGa: the aor. midd. of 
the simple gaiyw occurs nowhere else; 
nor is there any other place where any 
part of the simple midd. ¢alvoya is 
trans., ‘to show.’ (aregnvduy is fre- 
quent.) The poet prob. meant @rjvacGas 
here to be a little more than ¢ifra,— 
3.¢., ‘to show for his own glory,’ ‘to 
display.’ The object to @1jvacGa: is 
va réta only. It would be awkward to 
understand (with Nauck) dué cal ra rééa: 
and the display of the captive is implied 
in the next vv. 

Seyffert, placing only a comma after 
Oia, and reading novx os for xovx of8’ 
in 946, understands:—‘He wishes to 
boast (¢fpacdas, gloriose de se praedicare) 
among the Argives that (#8 945) he is 
bringing me by force, a strong man 
whom he has taken, and not as it were 
a dead man whom he is slaying’ (xov~x 
@s évalpwy vexpéy). But the awkward- 
ness of this conjectural xoty ds is in- 
tolerable, when #s in 945 is to mean 
‘that.’ Further, it is clearly essential 
to the force of the passage that there 
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he swore to convey me home,—to Troy he carries me: he 
clinched his word with the pledge of his right hand,—yet hath 
he taken my bow, the sacred bow, once borne by Heracles 
son of Zeus,—and keeps it, and would fain show it to the 
Argives as his own. ee oe, 

He drags me away, as if he had captured a strong man, 
—and sees not that he is slaying a corpse, the shadow of 
a vapour, a mere phantom. In my strength hé-woutd not 

—have—taken me,—no, nor as I am, save by guile. But now 
I have been tricked, unhappy that I am. What shall I do? 
Nay, give it back,—return, even now, to thy true self! 


dx Bias »’ L. Here, as elsewhere, a true accent in L points to the remedy for a false 
reading; i#.¢., the first mw’ should be deleted. L has not éd\G@r yp’, as has 

reported: but the accent on @ is little more than a dot,—as it is also on doxupédr in this 
v., and repeatedly elsewhere. A comparison with of3’ in v. 946 will show the differ. 
ence. Cp. 107g. (Autotype facsimile, p. go A, two lowest Il.)—é\w».. éx Blas py’ 
B, K (as corrected), Suid. (s.v. xaxorwécrarov): é\uy w’.. éx Blas dyes A, with the 
rest. 946 xovx 0f3"] obx old’ Suidas s.v. xaxomwécraroy: but xal od« of’ s.vv. 
xarvod oxid.—Seyffert gives xovx ws (see comment.). 948 érei of8"} Triclin. 
wrote ére y' od’ (without omitting 4»). 949 ue Spay L, with most MSS.: rove 
A, Harl. @50 ddd’ drédos] dwrédoc L, and so the rest, except V%, which has 
drédor ot y’. add’ was restored by Turnebus. Other conjectures are dwédos, dbs 
(A. Seyfert): dwédos xy (Blaydes).—édy caury L: éy cavrod A (which Nauck prefers), 


and so Brunck. 





should be a full stop (or colon) at fa. 
Verse 945 is an indi t amplification 
of 941, és Tpolay ys dye. ‘He is takin 
me by force, I say, as if he had captur 
{as av) a strong man,’ etc. 

946 £ «ov of8’. Neoptolemus 
knows, of course, that Ph. is feeble. But 
these words mean that, in taking Ph. to 
Troy, N. does not realise what he is 
doing; he will not gain a triumph, but 
merely extinguish a flickering life. As 
this speech wavers between curses and 
prayers, so it vacillates between denun- 
ciation of the youth’s cruel guile (926 f.), 
and something like pity for his thought- 
less folly. Cp. 1010.—valpev vexpdv: 
cp. Ant. 1030 rév Garbyr’ érixraye’y (n.). 
—Kanrved oxiudy: Ant. 1170 TON’ ya 
xexrvod oxtas | ovx av xpaluny (n.). 

eBerhov Gdr\as: O. C. 109 olxripar’ 
dvdpds Oldiwou 168° dOdcop | eldwrov* od 
yap & rd y' apxaiow Séuas (n.). The 
adv. d\Aws means (t) ‘otherwise,’ O. C. 
492: (2) ‘besides,’ ‘moreover,’ O. 7. 
1114: (3) ‘otherwise than well,’ and so, 
‘vainly,’ O. 7. 333,—as Erepos oft. = caxés: 
(4) with a subst. implying disparagement, 
‘merely’; Ar. Nub. 1203 an0ubs, rpoSar” 
@Aws, ‘ciphers—very sheep’: Deu. of. 


19 § 24 ol 3 dyrsddyoures Sydos Dru 
kal Bacxavia xarepalvero, ‘the opposition 
was pronounced to be mere obstructive- 
ness and spite’ (where see Shilleto). 
This sense comes through that of ‘vainly,’ 
‘uselessly.’ 

rich dre\ 008’: for the synizesis cp. 
446 n. 

960 4AX’, though only conjectural 
(cr. n.), is confirmed by the fact that 
elsewhere also the hortative is combined 
with the limiting G@\Ad: see 1040 f.: 
O. C. 238 ff. aX’ drel...cdX’ dud (me, at 
least), The loss of dAX’ before arddos 
here may have been due to a reminis- 
cence of 932.—éAAd viv: cp. Zi. 411 
ovyyéverGé y’ aNd viv.—dv wauTe yevod: 
Xen. Ans. 1. 5. 17 & daury éyévero, he 
recovered himself (after an outbreak of 
passion). So Her. 1. 119 obre étexdd-yn 
dvrés re dwurod yivera:, She did not lose 
his presence of mind, but mastered his 
feelings.’ The simple gen. of the reflex. 

ton. is similarly used, O. C. 660 (n.): 
em. or. 2 § 30 (which confirms rt here): 
Set Fh... buwy abray Er: xal wy -yevopévous 
x.7.\.—The v. /. dv cavrot here has been 
supported by Ar. Vesp. 642 oxopdivaras 
xadory ox éy avrod. But there I should 
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952 cyjua made from xpfua in L. 


958 eloeju) Fores Suid., s.v. ad6cs.—wpds cd 


L. 964 ad Gavotpa mss.: schol. in L, yp. adavoipa, dvi rod tnparOhoouas. 
966 roid’ L (sic, not rold’), corrected from rotow by the 1st hand. The rest have 


roid’ (as HarlL), rowid’ (A), or rotodé +’ (B). 


read either £6’ avrof or & a’rg. In Plat. 
Charm. 188 D obxér’ dv éuavrod jy, other 
readings are éx’ duavrod and & ¢yuaurg; 
the last is prob. right. 

O61 cvewgs: cp. O.C. 1271 rh ovyas; 
ob8éy alu’, am as dead: Z/. 677: O. C. 
393 Sr’ obkér’ elul, rypuxadr’ dp’ dy’ avi; 

962 6 ayia wirpas Siwvdov, not 
&wddou, since oxifjua-wérpas forms one 
notion: cp. Ant. 794 reixos dxdpav tdras- 
pov.—The word oxipa, in such a peri- 

hrasis, usu. denotes stateliness (as in 

ur. Alc. grt @ oxfua Sbuer, and so Hee. 
619 @ oxjpar’ olxwy): here it marks the 
distinctness of the form present to his 
thoughts (like eGua...0ypds in O. C. 
1568). Alike in bodily and in mental 
pupae, bets outlines of surrounding 
objects me vividly stamped upon the 
mind. Cp. Byron, Prisoner of Chslion 
(stanza X): ‘But then by dull degrees 
came back | My senses to their wonted 
track; | I saw the dungeon walls and 
floor | Close slowly round me as before.’ 

atOis ad wdAcy, a rarer phrase than 
avis wddw (342), or addes ad (Ar. Ach. 
854): in O. C. 1418 we should read adiis 
ay wid 


@68 The mss. and edd. give wpos 
ot here: but *¢ o¢ is surely required 
by the sense. There is no emphasis on 
the pron. (as if the cave were contrasted 
with some other abode). The stress is on 
ycAdés: his former life in the cave, when 
he had the bow, is contrasted with the life 


Burges and Wecklein conj. roted’ &’, 


now before him.— Ade: cp. O. C. 102 
ob ¥hor 003" doxevor (n.). si ; 

964 avavovpa:: £/. 819 ddcdos atard 
Blov. This is one of the rare instances in 
which a true reading, lost to the text of 
L, has been preserved by the schol.: cp. 
Ant. 40, 235. . 

wrnvoyv (cp. 288)...dpafdrny 
: the epithets are not merely 
tal; they suggest the distance of 
the prey, and so the helplessness of the 
unarmed man.—row(6’, if right, is the 
only example of this Ionic form in Soph.; 
nor is there any in Aesch. In Eur. Afed. 
1295, where the MSS. have foiew or 
roodé y', Canter gave rod’, which 
Elms. wrote rowid’ (comparing ro:érd’) : 
Wecklein there, as here, conjectures 
roads &f' (Ars — em. p. 33)3 ar 
here, in his ed., he keeps rowid’. The 
question here is,—Does L’s roierd’, cor- 
rected by the rst hand from rotew, point 
rather to row (8° or to rote8’ tr’? To 
the former, I think. If roisd’ &’ had 
been the original reading, the unusual 
form roto8’ would hardly have sup- 

lanted it. The accent proves nothing, 
or the epic roledeqa: used to be written 
racdserct. 

957 Satra (rodras) td’ dy 
dpepB.: cp. O. 7. 1362 dpoyerds 3° ag’ 
ww ip. Xen. M. 1. 2. 6 dadéyeoGas 
wap’ wv dy A\dSanev roy pcddbr (1.¢., TOUTAS 
wap wy). 


Wunder proposes d° ow», objecting 
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What sayest thou? Silent? Woe is me, I am lost! 

Ah, thou cave with twofold entrance, familiar to mine eyes, 
once more must I return to thee,—but disarmed, and without the 
means to live. Yes, in yon chamber my lonely life shall fade — 
away ; no winged bird, no beast that roams the hills shall I slay 
with yonder bow; rather I myself, wretched one, shall make 
a feast for those who fed me, and become a prey to those on 
whom I preyed alas, I shall render my life-blood for the blood 
which I have shed,—the victim of a man who seemed innocent 
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of evil! 


Perish !—no, not yet, till I see if thou wilt still change 


thy purpose ;—if thou wilt not, mayest thou die accurs’d ! 


and so Blaydes. 


967 69’ dv) Wunder conj. dd’ us. 
—rpbeG« made from wpécGer in L.—Purgold rejects this v. 


968 xal 2’) xdu’ Brunck. 
O62 uddoip’ of xai] 


Blaydes conj. wddocuer (or udOocul o’, or padoru’ Er’) el: C. Walter, uddorp’ ef wd. 





that §¢° oe implies active ministration, 
‘as by a nurse.’ It is true that rpdgopas 
tré ruwos properly refers to the nurse, 
while the source of nourishment is de- 
noted by ruil, aré twos, or Ex rivos (cp. 
835). But here Ph. is poetically saying 
that he had forced the beasts to become 
his rpogeis,—as he will now be theirs; 
and so ér6é is right. dwé would also be 
right, but tamer. 

968 xal p’, not xdp’, because the 
contrast between d@jpeyv and 
suffices. Cp. 47 0. 

@59£, picroy is what one ‘draws to 
oneself,’ as spoil, or by way of security 
(0. C. a n.), or in reprisal. 

vov...Asevow reloa=I shall pay (to the 
beasts) my life-blood, taken by them in 
reprisal for life-blood (@dvev, gen. of the 

rice or equivalent). Cp. Polyb. 4. 53 
wa xartryyeAay rots ‘Podias, ‘formally 
threatened them with reprisals’ (for 
bloodshed).—reorw, Erevca, was the Attic 
spelling in the t’s time, as inscrr. 
prove: O. Z. 810 (and ed.).—rov &o- 
Kovvros, partic. of the imperf. (8s ¢déxe) : 
cp. O. 7. 8385 xpos rod wapévrosn.: O C. 
1868 n.: Ant. 1192.—ovdiv dblvar xaxdy, 
not, ‘to have no evil sentiment’ (like the 
epic fra eldus, etc.), but simply, ‘to 
know no evil’: cp. Asé. 301 Succdsecay 
eéévas (n.). 

9612 Srdno—piiwe. The mere fact 
that dAdo comes first means that the 
curse does his lips,—though it is 
instantly qualified by prjtre. Hence the 
effect of the Greek is not like this—‘I 
say not yet, Mayest thou perish’: but 
rather ;—‘ Perish I—no, not yet,’ etc. 


Just so in Eur. Afed. 83 Sracro per ph: 
Seomirns ydp dor’ éudbs, ‘curse him—I 
may not,’ etc. (In Soph. 77. 383 ddowro 
wy Tt wdyres x.7.d., the context is dif- 
ferent. )—wply pd@ouw’: the optat. is due 
to ddowo: cp. 325 n.: 7¥.658§ wy oral | ... 
wply dricae. 

al xal wddw. Nauck, referring to Por- 
son’s note on Eur. Phoen. 1464 (= 1450 
Dind.)—as to which, see Appendix—seys 
that xal cannot be right; and on that 
assumption various emendations have 
been proposed. The defence of the metre 
turns on the distinction between two 
classes of monosyllables: (1) those which 
count as belonging to the words after 
them, viz., the article; prepositions; ei, 
4, xal, us, ob, ws; and the interrogatives, 
ris, rOs, wot, wot, ry: (2) those which 
count as belonging to the words before 
them, viz., all enclitics, and such other 
words as cannot begin a sentence. Since 
@ and «al are both of the first class, d 
wal wddty is metrically equivalent to a 
oigd dasa like alpovpevory, and there- 

re the rule against a final cretic does 
not apply. On the other hand such an 
ending as rply ud@oiu’ ody Kal rddw would 
be wrong, because of» is a monosyllable 
of the second class.—kxal closely with 
wddwy: cp. Plat. AMenex. 249 E Wva xal 
addls co...drayyéAX\w. This seems better 
than to take it with peroloas (‘if thou 
wilt indeed change’). wdAw peroloras is 
pleonastic, since Ph. does not now suppose 
that N.’s purpose was ever honest: cp. 
1270: Thuc. 2. 13 wh éAdoow dyruara- 
erica: rdw. 
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XO. 


NE. 


ZOPOKAEOYE 
Tt Spapev; dv cot cai ro whew nas, ava€, 
non “ott Kal ToLs TOvdE T 
éuot pev olxros Sewos durérrwxeé ris 


wpew ho-vyots. 
965 


Tovo dyvdpos ov viv mpatov, a\\d Kal mdAat 


PI. 


€\éyoov, w tat, mpos Jewv, ai p27) Twapys 


gavrov Bpotois ovedos, éxxrepas eye. 
» 


NE. 


Thy XZKUpov: oUTw ToOLS TapovoW a 
oux él xaxcs ov, mpos Kaxov 8 avdpav pabuoy 


PI. 


oipot, Ti Opdow; prror wdedov durety 


Ld 


Popar. 970 


» y 3 U4 a > » a 
€ovxas WKew aioypa* vuv 8 addoror Sous 
ols eixds, exe, Tad por peOeis onda. 


NE. 


PI. 
OA. 
PI. 


ti Spaper, avdpes; OA. @& Kdutor dvdpav, ri Spas; 
_ oux eb pefeis ta toa tar uot maw; 
» a @ 4 - > 2 4 4 
otuo., Tis avyp; ap ‘Odvaocdéws Krvw ; 

rd » ~ ”~ 
"Odvccéus, cag’ tof, cpov y', dv cioopas. 
Otpow: wémpayat KamdAwd’* od Av apa 


975 


6 év\\aBav pe xdtqverdicas Smhov. 


OA. 
@I. 


éyd, oad tobi’, ovK addos: opodroya rdéde. 
» A a 
adds, aes pot, mal, Ta tTééa. OA. rovro pe, 


980 


ovd Av Oédy, Spdoe wor adda cat oé Set 


964 rots] Blaydes conj. rd. 
967 £. Aénoor] Erfurdt conj. ofkre 


966 wrdd\a L: wddy ¢&. 


C » 913. 
(which should be ie ee A, 


etc.: rapht L. As Mekler remarks, this may have arisen from a v./. rapys | avrot 
(through the supposition that the @ belonged to the pron.).—cavroi] cavrév T, 


968 £. Spupev; subjunct.— col 
k.rA.: cp. O. Z. 314 a: Eur. 1. 7. 
1057 xal rap dv buiv dor 4 cards Exe | 
q pnd civas xal crepnOiva wdrpas.— 
=pocxwpey: cp. éxrixwpeiy in Ant. 219: 
Eur. Aled. amet de has pay xdpra 
wporxwpety rode (‘comply’). 

9665 £. inol piv: for a emphasising 
the pron. (without an severe a) cp. 
Ant. 11 n.—dpwhrrexe: cp. Philippides 
"Apyuplou "Adayecués 1 GAN’ Ereos duwér- 
ruxé Tis pos Tar S\we. Soph. has used 
the acc. with this verb in O. C. 942 (n.).— 
ob view aperov: E/. 1049 rddar Sddoxras 
Taura Kot veworl p06. - 7 

oe7 fa v: cp. on 307 ff.—wapys 
qwavrov Bp. babes; allow men to have 
ground for reproaching thee: a poet. 
modification of the more usual constr., 
wapys ceaurdy Bporois dvecdifvew (as Plat. 
Phaedo 101 C wrapels droxplvacOaz rots... 


969 £. prror’, though it belongs to 
Auwety, can beca: 
the whole phrase is felt as a wish: so Od. 
In. §48 ws Sh wh Sperow mxgy. In 77. 
997 the inf. has its due precedence: jw n% 
wor’ éyw xpoo.deiy 6 rédas | wWpedov Soous. 
—ZKvpov: 240 2. 

972 vw 8° Gd\AXows Sols, x. rd 
alsxpd, having left the base deeds to 
others, whom they befit (ole dads, sc. 
Sotva: aird). Cp. 405—409. As the 
chief emphasis here is on the character 
of N. (ov @& xaxdg ov), Dror is 
naturally contrasted with ov, rather than 
with caxwy dxdpup. 

Other interpretations are: (1) 8ove8= 
Sous ceaurév, ‘yielding to others’ (than 
the «axol dydpes),—i.e. to Philoctetes 
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Cu. What shall we do? It now rests with thee, O prince, 
whether we sail, or hearken to yon man’s prayer. 

NE. A strange pity for him hath smitten my heart,—and 
not now for the first time, but long ago. 

PH. Show mercy, my son, for the love of the gods, and do 
not give men cause to reproach thee for having ensnared me. 

Ne. Ah me, what shall I do? Would I had never left 
Scyros !—so grievous is my plight. 

PH. Thou art no villain; but thou seemest to have come 
hither as one schooled by villains to a base part. Now leave 
that part to others, whom it befits, and sail hence,—when thou 
hast given me back my arms. 

NE. What shall we do, friends? 

ODYSSEUS (appearing suddenly from behind the cave). 
Wretch, what art thou doing? Back with thee—and give up this 
bow to me! 

Pu. Ah, who is this? Do I hear Odysseus? 

Op. Odysseus, be sure of it—me, whom thou beholdest. 

PH. Ah me, I am betrayed,—lost! He it was, then, that 
entrapped me and rabbed me of my arms. 

Op. I, surely, and no other: I avow it. 

PH. Give back my bow, give it up, my son. 

Op. That shall he never do, even if he would. And more- 

over thou must 


which Hermann prefers (Xefract. p. 14). 970 ofrw] ofr L. 9723 £. fnew) 
Bergk conj. doxeiy.—drAows Sods | ofs elxds Mss. For M\Aows Wakefield, Gern- 
hard and Erfurdt conj. dA\us ce. Dindorf changes ols to of’. 976 drip) drhp L. 
978 83’ made from wa’ in L. 980 duodoys] After 4 the letter v has been 
erased in L. 9832 de made from 4% in L. 


himself. The objection here is the use no longer contrasted with bad advisers, 
of 8ovs. Eur. Phoen. 21, 6 8 f8ory Sovs, but is merely the recipient of the bow. 

is the only extant example of this usage 974 We are to suppose that Odys- 
in the classical period, and there it de- seus,—disquieted when he found that the 
notes self-abandonment to impulse; a furopor (627) was not quickly followed 
tone which was apparently associated by N.,—had set out to inquire into the 
with it by Alciphron also, when he wrote cause of the delay. From a place of 
Spbup Sous ddperOas (3. 47), me in ied concealment close to the scéne he has 
consciens. (2) Reading dd\dos oe : overheard the last part of the conver- 
‘having allowed thyself to be overruled sation, and now, at the critical moment, 
by others’ (s.¢., by Ph.). But this phrase he springs forward. The abruptness of 
implies relations of confidence and friend- his entrance is marked by the divided 
shi (cp. 83): it does not suit the stern verse (dyr:Aaf%). 

and cold admonition which these verses 976 Join ¢...rédw; Neoptolerus 
convey. (3) With Dindorf’s ola (which was in the act of approaching Philo- 
he does not explain) the obvious sense  ctetes: Odysseus places himself between 
would be, ‘having given others their them. Cp. O. C. 1398 »i 1’ 06” ws 
due,’—an anticipation of rdud pos peOels rdxos rdduw: 86.1724 eddy, Plra, ovdd- 
Swha. The objection to this is that GA- ev. 

owes then becomes strange, since Ph. is 978 winpapas: cp. 579 dieurong (n.). 
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ZOPDOKAEOYS 


‘dé - 9 > a a A o 
oTetyey ap autos, } Big orehovot oe. 


QI. 


PI. 


OA. 


éu, © KAKOY KGKLOTE Kal TOALHOTATE, | 

> 9: 2? » “a Ad e o 
oid éx Bias afovow; OA. qv pn eprys éexav. 
® Anpvia xOav Kat To wayKxpatés oé\as 
‘“Hdatorérevxrov, tavra Syr’ ay 
€t pp otros ex Tav cay anmdferas 
Zevs eof, Ww eidns, Zevs, o Thode yas Kparar, 
Zevs, @ Sddoxras tavl- vanpera S eyo. 


985 


eTa, 
uw; 
990 


@I. @ picos, ola Ka QVEUPLORELS A\dyew> 


ee Hermann proposed either crefyey du’ adrois, 9 credoiow olde oe, or orelxew 


du', 3 Big creroiow olde ce. 
éuaprety.—y made from 7 in L. 


For avrots Blaydes conj. adrévy: Nauck, crelxoré’ 


984 rorujorare L, with rodundérrare 


written in marg. by S. The other Mss. agree with L, except B and T, which have 





O88 ay atrofts, sc. rots ré=0s. So in 
1059 rourup refers to ra Owka in 1056.— 
oredotel os, sc. the two attendants of 
Odysseus, who have entered along with 
him (cp. 985 ole, and at It should 
be remembered that, to the spectators, 
there could be nothing obscure in ore- 
Aoter, since Odysseus would glance or 
point at the men. There is no need, 
then, for the conjectures (cr. n.) which 
have sought either to introduce of%e or to 
remove avrots. Greek idiom readily tole- 
rated either change or ellipse of subject: 
cp. n. on O.C. 1065 dAweera:.— We can- 
not well refer atroig either to the atten- 
dants of Od., or to Neoptolemus and the 
Chorus. Odysseus would rather say, nui». 
If it is objected that the bow cannot be 
said crefxew, the answer is that orelyey 
Gu’ abrois is merely a way of saying orel- 
yew dua ros ra réta Gdpover. 

984 rodnyocrare=rolunécrare, su- 
perl. of r . Odysseus says in Od. 
17. 284 roAnhas pos Ouubs, dwel xaxd 
woe wéxovGa. The contracted form 
has been much suspected here; Nauck 
pronounces it corrupt, because (1) tragic 
dialogue nowhere admits adjectives in 
des, Has, dacs, and (2) the contr. 4craror 
from nécraros is unexampled. As to (1), 
we mayo that in O. 7. 1279 it is 
almost certain that Soph. used alyzarées : 
Porson there conjectured alyaroidco’ (for 
afuaros): Heath, with greater probability, 
alyuarots. As to (2), it is true that there 
is no other instance of this contr. in a 
superlative: but there are epic examples 
of the same contr. in the positive: Od. 


7. 110 rTexvijcoa, restored by Bekker 
from rexvjoa (schol. rexrherca, rexr- 
rlées): 2. 18. 475 xal xpvodr rifrra 
kai Gpyupoy (where no emend. is pro- 
bable). I do not add //. 9. 605 ovxdd’ 
dues reuns foeat: for, though we cannot 
read duds reufs, I would t thar 
the oT of one letter will restore the 
true reading, viz. oufe rouiis: and C. A. 
Lobeck, while conceding that Florian 
Lobeck (Qzaest. Jon. p. 8) used ‘too 
great severity’ in condemning rodu- 
orarot, with him in pointing out 
that such a contraction as rexy»ys for 
rexyfes cannot be safely inferred from 
Texvjoca for rexyhjecca (Pathol. 1. 343). 
This consideration is a fresh argument 
against Hermann’s conj. yarafys in O. 7. 
1279: and it also reminds us that roAp}- 
craros does not imply rokuys. The ex- 
ample of Oppian (Cyneg. 2. 140 dpyivra 
xohwd) shows that late poets did not 

tink from this contraction. In Pindar 
we find aly\dera (P. 2. 10), dd\xdevras 
(0. 9. 77), dpyderra (O. 13. 69), puvderra 
(O. 2. 93), with synizesis of ae; though 
recent edd. no longer write aly\dra, etc. 
On the whole, I believe that Soph. would 
have felt that he had sufficient poetical 
warrant for rodujorare. No emenda- 
tion seems possible which is at once 
tolerable in itself, and such as to account 
for the tradition. roduicrare was a 
worthless conjecture. Such forms as 
kherrloraros, papyaxicraros always im- 
ply a positive in -9: or -os, and occur 
only in Comedy or in late prose. 

986 ofS’: cp. 1003.—prx towys: the 
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come along with it, or they will bring thee by force. 
PH. What, thou basest and boldest of villains,—are these 


men to take me by force? 


Op. Unless thou come of thy free will. 

PH. O Lemnian land, and thou all-conquering flame whose 
kindler is Hephaestus,—is this indeed to be borne, that yonder 
man should take me from thy realm by force? 


OD. 


’Tis Zeus, let me tell thee, Zeus, who rules this land,— 


Zeus, whose pleasure this is; and I am his servant. 


PH. 
rodulerare, prob. from Triclinius. 


Hateful wretch, what pleas thou canst invent! 
986 Recent edd. write uh fprys. The Mss. 


exhibit three modes of writing: (1) with crasis, ufpwys, as L: (2) with prodelision 
of & uh “prys, as A (1st hand): (3) with elision of %, «’ éprys, as Vat.—Brunck 
wrote 47 “prys: Hermano, “"pwys.— Wecklein adds y’ to fprps A Blaydes also Pic: 


posed). 
rightly: Zeds é6’ L and most edd. 
by S), K. 


coalescence of final 4 with an aspirated « 
or a@ is extremely rare: Ar. Ach. 828 af 
pn érépwoe (cp. Ran. 64, Lys. 736): Phi- 
lemon Ilapecciwy 3 4 dudprnua ri ;—The 
addition of y’ to dpwys is plausible : but 
the placid answer is perhaps more ef- 
fective without it: cp. 10s. 

ose f. Pas the voc. combined with 
nom., cp. 867 n.—réd wayxparis céias 
*“Hoasrrorevxrov. As to the place of 
the second adj., see note on e’xpucvor in 
393- The ‘flame wrought by Hephaestus’ 
is the flame which he causes to break 
forth from the summit of the volcano 
Mosychlus (800 n.): cp. Antimachus fr. 
6 ‘Hdalerov pdoyl elxedos, Fw pa sri- 
réocxer | daluww dxpordras Speos xopupyct 
Moovxdov. We need not suppose, with 
the schol., that the epithet refers directly 
to Hephaestus working at his forge with- 
in the mountain. When hurled by Zeus 
from Olympus, Hephaestus fell on Lem- 
nos, and was there tended by the Zivyvies 
(77. 1. 893). The isle was sacred to 
him,— Hoalery...ya:dwy rodd gtArdrn 
(Od. 8. 284): xpavady rédov ‘Hoalorano 
(Dionys. Perieget. 522): Vislcania Lem- 


nos (Valerius Flaccus 4. 440: cp. Ov. 
Fastt 3. 82). The chief seat of his 
worship was the town of Hephaestia, 


situated on the northern inlet (now the 
bay of Purnia). 

e Lemnians had an early repute as 
workers in iron: Tzetzes on Lycophr. 
460 Axprio, ws gyaiv ‘EdAdsxos, edpor 
drAowotay. The local cult and the local 
industry of Lemnos were both expressed 
by its name Al@ddeca (‘sooty’), acc. to 


ees O. Hense rejects this v. 
990 Zeds 3’ ws L (the 8’ having been added 


939 Zeus é06’ Nauck and Blaydes, 


Polybius af. Steph. Byz. s. v. Aldd\». 
The same name was given to Ilva (Elba), 
on account of its iron-stone. 

oss d...dwdgerat: ef with fut. ind. 
is oft. thus used, where indignation is 
implied: cp. n. on 376: &/. 1210: Lys. 
or. 13 § 18 ob« ddeoivres...7d reixn, af 
weceiras, ovde kndduervan rar vedr, ad... 
wapatobicovra.—Treyv cev: ra od, the 
ete of Lemnos and her é¢yxwpios 

eol. 

@80 £. Zeis. Philoctetes has appealed 
to the local deities of Lemnos. Odysseus 
retorts that Zeus is above them all, and 
that Zeus (by his oracle) has given the 
behest which is now being executed.— 
tv’ ddqs, here like ‘let me tell thee,’"— 
with a dictatorial tone. Schneidewin 
cp. Od.2. 111 gol 8 dde penoripes Uwo- 
xplvov6’, va elds | abrds og Guus, elddce 
be wdayres "Ayal. ° 

992 : cf. Ant. 760 Gyere 7d ji- 
cos.—nar dtavevploxes, ‘dost indeed in- 
vent’ (not, ‘dost invent desides,’ 3.¢., rpos 
ras Epyos): cp. 234 ged rd cal AaBew: 
and so in a question expressing surprise, 
O. 7. 1129 rotor dvdpa xal Ayers ;—The 
compound éfaveupioxw (like ¢Eagopdw in 
O. C. 1648) is otherwise strange to clas- 
sical Greek, but appears to have been com- 
mon later: Wyttenbach, in his Index to 
Plutarch (p. 595), quotes eight instances 


of it from the Aforaka. The inf. Adyar: 
bs 


\¥ 
See : 


Adyo. 


is epexeg. (‘for thyself to say’): wé-can 
not compare O. 7. 120 & yap wé\p’ 
eiedpo padeiy (n.). Perhaps it hf 


cs 
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Geovds mporeivwy tovs Oeovs Wevdets Tins. 
OA. ovK, GAN” aknOeis. 1 & dd0s wopevréa. 
BI. ov dyjp’. OA. eyo dé dypi. arevordov rade. 
Pl. otpor tddas. yas pév ws SovrAovs cadas 
mwamp ap éfépucev ovd édevbépous. 
ovK, GAN’ opuotous Tots apiorotow, pel ay 
Tpoiay o° édew Set nai xaracKapar Bia. 
®I. ovdérord y'* ovd jy ypn pe wav trafew Kaxor, 
‘ éws y' av F poe yns ue aimewov Bdpov. 
OA. ti S épyaceiets; PI. xpar’ duov 768° avrixa 
wérpa mérpas avabev alndeu MET. 
*fu\\aBerov avrov: pi Hl red éeorw rade. 
@ xélpes, ola macyer & xpeig pidns 
veupas, ur avdpos Tovde curvOnpapevat. 


@ pindev vyres rnd ehevOepov dpovar, 


995 
OA. 


1000 


- OA, 
PI. 
1005 


902 riéys Auratus and Porson: ri@eis MSS. (rideis B). 903s 4 3°] 43" (sic) L: 
though in the similar passage, Z/. rsor, it gives 9 3’. Blaydes reads 73’ here. 

904 SI. of gnu’ Fywye. OA. gnyul: (corrected from gm) L. And so the later 
mss. The reading in the text is Gernhard’s. Wakefield had already given &ywye 
to OA.—weerdory r: wrurrdor L. 996 doddove made from Soidog by «st hand 
in L. 997 Nauck conj. dpcrefow. 990 ovdéroré y’] ovdéwore 8’ T'.— 
xpp] xe L, made from xp# by S.—ye] ye T'.—radeiv] L has « written above r. 





902 «porevev, as in oxfiw rporel- 
yew, putting the gods forward as author- 
ity for thy deed: wWevSets rlOys, thou 
makest them false,—i.e. responsible for 
thy fraud. (Not, ‘makest them false 

rophets,’ because Ph. will never go to 
rey.) For the art. with the repeated 
word, cp. 0. C. 277 xal uh Geods ripavres 
efra rods Oeovs | polpas roeitcbe undapws. 

993s di , because their oracle will 
be fulfilled: Ph. will be brought to Troy. 


Thus Od. parries the thrust given by 
wevdeis ribns.—i 8° g8de: cp. Al. rg01 
worn’ dvrigcveis, 7 8’ 683s Bpadéveras. 


994 of Fie .—tya énpl. So 
Gernhard. e mss. have of 7p’ 
bywye.—ognul. Now, gut could stand 
thus alone, if it were the answer to a 
question, @hs 7 ob dys; but not here, 
where two persons are opposed to each 
other. Cp. 0. C. 840 XO. xaday Adyw 


22 KP. gol & -byary’ ddaropety.—wa- 
irre vdSe= Sei wrelGerOa: rdde. Cp. 


2 Sade Z 
apne Wpas piv: cp. 965. These 
ds w the speaker’s bitter sense 


ilehe is not infe~: - to his enemy 
wh? 


in point of birth, he has been iy gael to 
him in such deeds as become an éAedGepos. 
It was ia? reer not Philoctetes, who had 

e to Troy, only ‘when brought under 

e yoke ’ (10238). 

907 £. rots dolerocww is far better 
here than rots dpcretow, in which the 
idea of rank partly obscures that of per- 
sonal prowess.—xarackdwas: cp. 0. C. 
1421 warpay xarackdyarrs: 15. 1318 
xarackady...dywcev. 

999 £. ovSéworl y’: Ar. Pax 109 pa 
roy Arévucow obStrore fuwrés +» éuoh.— 
way...naxéy: cp. EL 615 xwpsiy ay ed 
way tpyor.—yns 768° alwaviv Balpov= 
ré8e vis alrexns Bdbpow (952), this pe- 
destal of (==consisting in) a st land, 
i.e. the island, with its sheer cliffs, on 
which he is standing. Cp. Ai. 859 @ 
vis lpde olxeias wédor | Zarapivos, @ wa- 
tpgow torias Babpow (cp. 15. 135), where, 
as here, the whole island is the Ba8por. 

21001 ipyaredas; Cp. Zr. 1232 ép- 
yacewr: At. 326 dpacelwy: fr. goo 
dxoveeiwe. The only other examples in 
pi sd are Eur. Phoen. 1208 Spaceleror : 
Hf. F. 628 devéeles. 


PIAORTRTAE. 050 3: Soe gees 


Sheltering thyself behind: gods, thou ome thése gods 
Nay, true ropliets.—Our march.must begin.  }., 

Pu. Never! D; But I'sayy Yes. There is no helt fai it. 

PH. Woe is met" “Plainly, then, my: ‘father begat me to be 
a slave and no free man. **~ 

Op. Nay, but to be the. peer of the bravest, with whom thou 
art destined to take Troy by storm, and raze it to the dyst. + 

Pu. No, never,—though I must suffer the worst7aphile I 
have this isle’s steep crags beneath me! 

Op. What would’st thou do? PH. Throw myself: sttaight- 
way from the rock and shatter this head upon the rock below ! 

Op. Seize him, both of you! Put it out of his powe? oe 

Pu. Ah, hands, how ill ye fare, for lack of ithe bow 
that ye loved to draw,—yon man’s close prisoners !. a ou 
who canst not think one honest or one generous. thought, 





rd rer 


2000 two L, after which y’ has been erased. fws +’ Triclinius, Blaydes, Cavallin. 
1002 Hermann conj- wérpas drwher ried’ dvatudivs weowr. 1008 *gudAdBeror 
avrd»y Bernhardy: fvAAdBer’ avrow L: EvAAdBeré y’ avrdy A: EvAAdBere rovrow Tri- 
clinius: &vAdd3er’ dp’ adrdy Wecklein (Ars p. 33) and Hartung: fvAAdfer’, ay’, 
airoy Burges: gudAdBere, vavras Hense: gvAdaBer’, dy’, odro Cavallin: gA\AaBSé ris 
aéréy Bergk: tuppdpyar’ abrdy M. Schmidt. 





1 wérpq, locative og than 
instrum.) dat. with alyd§e: O. 7, 
1166 ére 8 yp | hare weeas, from 
the rock, with weodv: cp. 613, 630. 
Such a use of the simple gen. with ri- 
rey would be somewhat harsh, were 
there nothing in the context to explain 
it; but here the adv. vee, ‘from 
above,’ placed between wérpas and re- 
euv, prevents any obscurity. (dvwder 
cannot be a prep. governing wérpas, since 
it could mean only, ‘above the rock.’) 
Cp. 7r. 783 (where Lichas is hurled 
from the cliff) sei dcacrapévros alua- 
ros oe pwnd 

1008 is far the 
best correction ae rah L’s + poo 
The addition of ye to 
feeble makeshift, and cannot be 
by assuming that the attendants ar 
taken the initiative, so that their master 
merely says, ‘ Yes, seize him.’ The use 
of the dual— Seize him, you two men ’— 
is the nelly bevapedan —_ ae each 
grasps one of his arms. 1437 
peOecbe 8 F8n, xalperéy a (as here, in 
ot we have the plur.): so in Ar. P/ut. 

e imperat. dual dxoderor follows ué0- 
we in 75. Other Attic examples of 
ee dual are Ar. Av. 107 elra- 
aad lat. Euthyd. 294 C éridcliaros. 


j.S IV. 


In Homer it is frequent (/7. 1. 322; 7. 
a IQ¥; 20.1153 23-4433 Od. 


py "wl vyS’: for this éri with dat. 
pa te cp. O. C. 66 9 'sirg rAiOa 


31. 

Caoe ‘ Saas : his arms have been 
seized by she” pit " attendants, one of 
whom stands on each side of him: but 
we are not to infer from 1016 (curdjoas) 
that he was actually bound. Cp. 1054. 
Heracles i in Zr. 1089 uses a similar 
strophe ; @ xépet, xépes_x.7.\.—tv Sipe: 
for @, dee circumstance, cp. 188 n. 

cp. Ant. 432 obv 8é 
wep | Ompsund? bbs. 

1006 @ undiw tyds...dpover. The 

hrase obdéy ins was a common one 
in Attic, and is often used by Eur., 
rea h never by Aesch., and only here 
oph. It is thrice ‘combined with 
Ree by Eur.,—twice to denote male- 
volence; fr. 496 ovder Boxobow dyes 
dxipdow Ppovein : fr. 8ar ws byes odder 
daci ynrpuds dpoveiy | rb000. mwacir: 
and in Androm. 448 to describe the dis- 
honesty of Spartans,—éuxrd xovdder tyes 
GANA way res | Ppovoivres.—pnbrv incds, 
the generic 7: 1.¢., the man is of the ind 
to have no suund thoughts: cp. 409 under 
Sixasoy, nn. This use of unddy (instead of 
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aS be kat vuv €oTw ah 







k ofr auros efnpaprev ols Tr “ey “rabov, 
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a7) Kany) o7 dua puxev Brérove’ cet 
Ky viv adua tr ovta KOU Bédkov? opws 
fpovoica fev év KaKols elvat wodor. 

4vUv ee a dvaornve, oundycas VOELS 
“eye amr GKTHS THOS, €v 7 Me “PE mpovBddov 


thea. €pnuov amokw év Cacw veKxpov. 


i 





kai got rohAdnis Tod qugdpny, 


40° 
eo ov yap ovdey veo vé“ovow OU pM0L, 


ov pev yeynGas Cav, ey 


E of 
> xt ae tye? EL0l, 
asc pata TOE, IOIO 
$ PEp wv 
1015 
1020 


addyuvopat 


Tour av? ort ta ou "axis Tohhois rd\as, 
are age aTpOs cou Te Kat Tov "Atpéws 
urlav orpatnyar, ols ov trav vmnpereis. 


1007 oi’ ab #' Hermann: old w L (with | most MSS.): ofws r (and Porson Adz. 


zor): olds p’ Triclin. : 
Wakefield conj. ds p’, and so Dindorf. 


rv’ abrés} ols avris I'.—’wralor] wddow MSS. 


o3éy) here would p ieabomsge) sound the 
more natural, since the same combination 
oft. occurred in phrases with the i#/.: as 
Eur. Ph. 200 hdorh 8é és | yurack? sr 
Uyses dAAHAacs Adyeew: fr. 660 Grp 6 
dpéoxec unddw dycés dx ppevisy | Aé yours 
welGew rods wédas réApy xaxg: Ar. Piut. 
gO 7d under doxeiy Uys. 

ed = éhevdépow: Tr. 63 SoddAn 
per, elpnxev 3 édedGepow DNéyow: fr. 855 
e ca@ua Sol)dor, aXn’ 6 wots dXevOepos. 

1007 of’ ad p’ bwyA0es: Odysseus 
had ‘stolen upon’ Ph. before, when he 
contrived that he should be left on Lem- 
nos: cp. 264, 407 ff. Thus of’ ad yp’ is 
the best and simplest correction of L's 
old p’, But Nauck is too hasty in saying 
that ofws mw’ is impossible, because the 
adv. was always oloy or ola. In Ar. 
Vesp. 1362 f., certainly, &’ adrdv rwidow 
vearcxis | olws 306! obros éue mpd Tar 
pvornpluy, the v. b olos is tenable: but 
in Ai. 923 olos dy olws Exes is beyond 
fair suspicion. And in Apoll. Rhod. 4. 


oiéy pw’ Blaydes.—ws uw’ Mss. (I. has yp. 4 written abate): 
1010 fide L: gdex Dind. 


10132 ols 
2024 dgva Lud. Dindorf: dgu® 


is much more_ probable than 
vty. bard es : cp. O. 7. 386 AaOpa pz’ 
brehOuy: cp. twrorpéyew. Ovid Ars 
amat. 1. 742 St t16t laudants credidit, 
ipse subit (‘supplants thee’). 

1008 wpépAnpa, a screen: Plat. Sop. 
261 a (a sophist is Svc@jpevros), palveras 
yap oy rpoBAnudrwy yépew (to have a 
large supply of outworks), ov é¢redds 
re po Bday, rotro rpérepor dvayKaioy éca- 
paxerOat wply dx’ avrov éxeivor aguxécbat. 

10090 £ dvdfvov pay cod, too good for 
thee: cp. ovx loos as=' greater,’ ov7xX 
Suotos as=‘more important’: O. 7. 810 
n. Wakefield cp. er. Phorm. 2.2. 28 
fe indignas seque gine: contuntelias | 
Numquam cessavit dicere hodie. For the 
emphatic place ot @o®, cp. 907 Spgs (n.). 
—ovtSiy 95a mwAryv eek. 3.¢., ‘had no 
ideas’ beyond obedience to orders: a 
freq. phrase in Comedy (Ar. Av. 19, 
Ran. 740, etc.). 

1012 «al viv, already, though the 
time for remorse has been short.—olg= 








ates | 


SIAOKTHTH2 163 
how hast thou once more stolen upon me, how hast thou snared 
me,—taking this boy for thy. sc a stranger to me,—too 
good for thy esaioany bat meef for mine,—who had no thought 
But to perform thy bidding, and who already shows remorse for 
his own errors and for my wrongs. But thy base soul, ever 
peering from some ambush, had well trained him,—all unapt and 
unwilling as he was,—to be cunning in evil. | . 

And now, wretch, thou purposest to bind me hand and foot, 
and take me from this shore where thou didst fling me forth, 
friendless, helpless, homeless,—dead among the living. 

Alas! —— 

Perdition seize thee! So have I often prayed for thee. 
But, since the gods grant nothing sweet to me, thou livest 
and art glad, while life itself is pain to me, steeped in 
misery as I am,—mocked by thee and by the sons of 
Atreus, the two chieftains, for whom thou doest this errand. 


MSS. 
meant Oédo» 6’). 
conj. Aropor. 

written over 40 by rst hand. 


rovros (causal dat.) &—'sa@ov: cp. 
*"pden Ant. 47 n. 

1018 @. Sid pvxav Prhrovo’, peering 
forth through (the oliscurity of) the secret 
places from which it watches. Cp. 7,r. 
914 AaOpaiow dup’ éwrecxcacudrn | ppov- 
pouw: Ei. devots kpurropdva Adxos 
(Epes). Plat. Rep. §19 A H obrw év- 
verénxas, Tur eyoudvury mwornravy péy, 
copuy 3¢, ws Spiud wew Brérer 7d Wu- 
Xdpcow wai df¢ws diopa éd’ a rérparras...; 
The words are illustrated by the keenness 
with which Odysseus had seized, and 
used, the weak side of the youth’s cha- 
racter,—his desire for glory (113—120). 

dova. When -ea is preceded by «¢, the 
contr. is -ea, as éySed: when byt or y, it 
is alternatively -v& or -0%; -va or -vi. 
Of the alternative forms, those with a 
were the standard Attic down to about 
350 B.c.: thus Evgva is attested by an 
Attic inscription of 356 B.c. Afterwards 
the forms with 4 prevailed. Cp. Meister- 
hans, p. 66, who cites Moeris p. 316: 
byta “Arrixas, bycH "EAAqvexs.—mpov- 
Saftey implies gradua/ teaching: cp. 538 
wpoduaber : Ai. 163 yodpas mpodiddoney. 

1016 #. cvvdijcas with dyav. He 
anticipates such an indignity from the fact 
that the two attendants are still holding 
his arms (1005).—wpovBdAov is an ex- 
ceptional use of the midd. in this sense: 


Gé\0%6"} Oéd\wy 6’ L, made from 6é\ov8’ (for nothing indicates that the rst hand 

1017 xpovSddov}] mpovBadror I’. 
1019 «ai gu} Waketield conj. xalrot.—jitdun»y L, with ev 
2028 oof rer: sot ye L. 


1028 drodw] Waketield 


but cp. Her. 6. rot trrous...é&e8ddXovro 
(put them ashore). The word is much 
stronger than ¢&é0yx’ (5), or mpodévres 
(268): like &ppsyay (265), it implies ruth- 
less scorn: cp. Ai. 830 ppOw xvoly wpd- 
BAnros.—Amokuv: cp. O. C. 1357 xdOnxas 
drow. To have no rédts was to be an 
outcast from human society. It is the 
Homeric agpyrwp, aléuoros, avésrios 
(ZZ. 9. 63). 

1020 6eol: for the synizesis, cp. 1036, 
O. C. 964 n. 

21022 f. Seyffert puts a comma after 
{«, and takes ovw xaxotg wodAols with 
yeAspeves (‘mocked, in addition to my 
woes’). This punctuation, he argues, is 
necessary to the sense; for Ph. means 
that life itself (a joy to others) is a pain 
to him; whereas, if ctv xaxois ots 
be joined with {, Ph. will merely say 
that his pain consists in the misery of his 
life. Cavallin adopts this view. The 
answer to Seyffert's dilemma is, I think, 
that obv xaxots woAXois is not merely an 
adverbial qualification of {w (‘live mise- 
rably’), but is here equivalent to xaxots 
roddois cuvaw (‘live,—in company with 
many woes’). There is no objection to a 
comma after {w, provided that there be 
one after rdAas also; but it seems un- 
necessary. For ovy, cp. 268 n.—ray 
‘Atplos ..orpatnysy: cp. 943 n. 
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1025 


émhers au avrois, eué 5€ roy mavaPdrov 
éxovta tievoav éenra vavoi vavBarnv 


* ariynoy €Badov, ws 


4 4 “a 4 rd 
ov dis, Keivor dé of. 


a A 6 >. » ? > _ 20 ed ld 
Kal vov Ti wm ayeres ti pw anayerOe; Tov yapw; 


6s ovddy eit Kat réOyny’ viv mddac 
a ’ 


1030 


mas, @ Oeois ExAore, vey ovK eipi cor 

dos, Suvdwdyns; mas Oeots *éleoh, *opou 
xwrds, Sudwdns; mas Oeois *eLerF, *opou 
mAevoavrTos, atleyiepd; mas omevdew ér; 


airy yap yw cor mpddacis éxBadely eye. 


1028 &adov] Dindorf (after Dibner) rf that L has &Bador here,—a state- 
in, 


ment which is repeated 
has &Barov (see Autotype Facsimile, 
ech, arose from the resemblance of 


by Blaydes, Caval 


t's 


and Mekler. This is incorrect: L 
gr A, l. § from bottom). The error 
B to «: see cr. n. on Ant. 1098.—ws] 


artung conj. ofs.—d¢ of L. The rst hand wrote &¢ oe, which S corrected, 


1029 ri pw’ dyere;}] Nauck conj. ri 8pdre; Schubert, ri uérire; 
Pierson: edfec@’ Mss. (&¢o0’ the corrector of V).—Brunck 
SurficerGe’—as if it could stand for ere): Herm., &’ for’. 


1025 xAony Texdvdycy Lvyels, brought 
under the yoke (of military service) by 
stratagem and compulsion. For {vyels, 
cp. Aesch. dg. 841 udvos 8” 'Odveceds, 
bomep oly exc Erde, | Sevx Gels Erocuos 
qw éyol cepadspos. Odysseus was in 
Ithaca when he was called to the war, 
and feigned madness. Palamedes, the 
envoy of the Greeks, found him plough- 
ing with an ox and an ass ed to- 

ther, and placed the infant Telemachus 
In front of the plough; when Odysseus 
betrayed his sanity by stopping. As in 
the case of Sdlomon’s judgment, the 
typically shrewd man_relied on his con- 
viction that art could be surprised by 
nature. Cp. Lycophron 815 ff., where 
Cassandra says to Odysseus, @ oxérXx’, 
ds co xpeiccoy wv plusew wdrpe (in 
Ithaca) | BonAarodyri,... | wAacraios Nue- 
ons pyxarvais olorpnuévy. Tzetzes ad loc., 
and Hyginus Faé. 95, tell the story. In 
Ovid fet. 13. 34 Ajax contrasts himself 


' with Odysseus :—An quod tn arma prior 


nulloqgue sub indice veni | Arma neganda 
mihksi FPotiorgue ingrid am \ Otima 

| cepal, detrectavilque ore tlilians 
ee wollertion isto, | Sed stbi insu- 
tslior, imidi commenta retexit | Naupli- 
ades animi, vitatague traxit in arma} 
Sophocles wrote an 'Odvecevs Maivdpe- 
vos on this theme. According to Od. 24. 


1082 Eecr’ 
ives &&ecd’ (‘id est, 
Vakefield conj. ées: 


118 ff. Agamemnon and Menelaus brought 
Odysseus from Ithaca to Troy by per- 
suasion. 

1027 drrd vauel, the ‘sociative’ use 
of the dat., to denote attendant circum- 
stance: cp. il. 704 txros é& AlrwXilas | 
gavOaioe wwros. Xen. An. 3. 2.11 Oe 
Obyrwy...Mepouww...raprdnGet crédy. The 

t follows //. 2. 718 rwr 8 Didoxr#rys 
bre. régew dd eldws, | érrd vewp. 

1028 [Badow = rpodBador: cp. Af. 
1333 d@arrov...Bared (and 2. 1309).— 
es od ors x.7.A.: Blaydes (who com- 
hig Ar. 7h. 80t nyueis ev ydp paper 

pas, | duets 3 ayuds) asks how Philoctetes 
could know this. We can only suppose 
that, before he was put on shore at 
Lemnos, the decision was announced to 
him the Atreidae, who laid the re- 
sponsibility on Odysseus. It was he who 
actually put Philoctetes ashore; and, 
when doing so, he may have cast the 
blame on his superiors,—as he does in 
v. 6. The occasional visitors to Lemnos 
(307) cannot well have been Ph.’s in- 
formants, since the Atreidae and Odys- 
seus would not court notoriety for their 
deed (cp. 257). 

1029 £ dyere, take me away,—refer- 
ring to the use of physical force; dad- 
te carry me with you,—referring to 

eir ulterior purpose. For the midd., 


OIAOKTHTHE 


Yet thou sailedst with them only when brought under their 
yoke by stratagem and constraint; but I—thrice-wretched that 
I am—joined the fleet of mine own accord, with seven ships, 
and then was spurned and cast out—by ¢em, as thou sayest, 
or, as they say, by thee. . 

And now, why would ye take me? why carry me with 
you? for what purpose? I am nought; for you, I have long 
been dead. Wretch abhorred of heaven, how is it that thou no 
longer findest me lame and noisome? How, if I sail with you, 
can ye burn sacrifices to the gods, or make drink-offerings any 
more? That was thy pretext for casting me forth. 


165 


Canter, dptec@’: Wecklein, elvec0’: Nauck, rAfcecd" (and so Cavallin). Blaydes 

ives wis duod "Edorac Oeois.—duo mss. (yp. duov T). duo Gernhard, Seyffert, 
Vecklein. 2088 whetcarvros) Nauck conj. rapévros (and formerly, gevsovros) : 
Burges, reAdcavyros: Pierson, xAavoavros: Hartung, orévorros. Mekler gives &ecr’ 
éue | A\evocorrd o’ aldew.—lepa] ipa Dindorf. 1034 afrn] aurh L. Mollweide 
rejects this verse. 





‘how will ye be able’ to do so. But such 
a phrase would be peculiarly awkward 
when the other sense of edfec0e would 
necessarily be suggested by Geots, af@e, 
orévéey. Thus the context condemns 
ebfer@’. With regard to the conjecture 
tEer’ it should noted that its pro- 
bability is confirmed by that of the further 
conjecture, éu00 instead of ds08. The 
traditional «t&<ec@’ dpod might, indeed, 


cp. 613, 988.—ot8ly aut: cp. os1-— 
wivny” Spiv, dat. of relation aeaaih 

here, ‘so far as it rested with you to kil 
me.’ Cp. 0. C. 429 dvdcraros | avrowy 
éréudOny (n.): Ai. 1128 Oeds yap dxowta 
pe, rede 8 ofyopuas. 

1081 @ co, ‘in thy sight,’ ethic 
dat.: cp. O. 7. 40 xpdricrov rdow: Ant. 
Qo4 n. obs. This word might sug- 
gest that it was the presence of Ph. ts 


the same ship which the Greeks found in- 
supportable. But the poet cannot have 
meant that. Chrys¢ was imagined by 
him as close to Lemnos (fr. 352); and 
Ph. would have been put on board one 
of his own og (1027). Svowdys must 
refer, then, to his presence at the sacri- 
fices in Chrysé, which his cries inter- 
rupted (cp. 8, n.). Sophocles probably 
took this touch from the Cypria—the 
epic prelude to the //iad—in which it 
was said that Ph. was bitten at Tenedos, 
where the Greek warriors were feasting, 
and then 8:4 rh» Sucogulay dy Atwy 
xaredelgOn (Proclus Chrest. p. 47§ ed. 


Gaisfurd). — 
wes...Ufer0", & x.7.rX The Mss. 
have wes... ", &n06 


only two senses are possible : (1) ‘vow’ 
to sacrifice. The pres. inf. could stand : 
cp. Aesch. Ag. 933 nifw Oeois delcas ay 
we’ Eodex rdéde. But here the question is 
of actual sacrificing, not of vowing to do 
so at a future time. (2) ‘How will ye 
boasi that ye sacrifice ?’—a way of saying, 


have arisen from Uerr’ nod, but would 
theo ae a ot ae page sr of 
; ziven 6’, the proximit 
of cots Said suggest to a scribe that 
&eo6’ must be a blunder for wterd’. 
The corruption of Kecd’ into avterd’ 
occurred earlier, we may infer, than that 
of duot into éuod. And this inference 
is supported by the fact that a tradition 
of duo as a current v. /. is preserved 
in I, while the only trace of &ec@’ ap- 
pears to be a correction (prob. con- 
jJectural) in V. 

Against teo@’ it has been objected 
that the fut. is required. But Ph. is 
ironically repeating what the Greek chiefs 
said long ago, and is supposing that he 
is once more their comrade. ‘When I 
have once sailed with you, how can ye 
sacrifice?’ With édn06 wAcicavros, éu00 
is easily understood : cp. Zr. 803 rooaér’ 
dwusxhwaryros (sc. avrov): Plat. Farm. 
137 C due yap Adyecs Tow wewrarory Né-ywr. 
aN’ dpwra ws droxpwouptroy (sc. éu00). 
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Tov avdpa rovec, Oeotow ei Sixns péde. 

» 5 e 9 a » 2 a 6 
efo.da § ws péde y'* éreit ovror’ av orodoy 
érhedoar’ av tévd ovvex’ avdpos abdiov, 


et py Tu Kéyrpov-Oetor HY” vpas epov. 
GN’, @ trarpya yn Oeoi r° erdynor, 


1040 


o 9 ‘N ~ a 
reigacbe teicac? adda tre ypdor~ more 
, — > a » » > 9 ? 
Uptravras avrovs, eb Te Kap oiKripere: 
e a 4 > “ td 2 2 ld 
as (a pév oiktpas, el S tou” drdwdrdras 


tovrous, Soxoin av THs voaouv mepevyévar. 
. Bapis re xat Bapetay 6 E&vos darw 


¢ > ] | 9 b a ? e rd “ 
Tyvd elm’, "OdSvaced, Kovx UrEeiKoVvTaY KaKois. 


a 
TON dv héyew Exoust pos Ta TOVS Em, 
2 


» rd ”~ e A ~ o 

€t prow trapeixos voy 8 évos Kparw doyov. 
e a a 

ov yap TowvTwy Sel, TowoUTds ei’ ey: 


XaTov Sixaiwv xayabwv avdpwr xpiors, 


1050 


ovK av A\dBors pou paddov ovdd’ evoreB7. 
ViKay ye fLevTOL TravTaxov xpylwy epuy, 


myn eis oé> viv 


é got y éxwv éexgticopau. 


1086 drcicbe 3’ Brunck: Sroede 3’ Mss. (A018 I, which illustrates the origin of the 


error). 


1087 ffoda & L: &odd y’ A, I, etc.: odd rv’ Harl.—érel obror' A: dx’ 


odror’ L: éwrel ye xotmwor’ K: érely’ efr’ odor’ B. Triclinius wrote érel odr’ &y orédow 


(assuming hiatus). 


1039 Brunck prints a comma after duds, taking ¢uov with 
dydpds d6Alov in 1038.—Nauck rejects this v. 
1046 irelxovcay made from Urijxouvcay in L. 


10483 ws] Reiske con). és. 
1048 évos xpard Néyou] For évds 





1085 £. Bored": ddetobe 8’: Blaydes — 


cp. Ar. Zh. 887 wands Gp’ d&bdo00° 
wafore vy’ &rx [yé ros vulg.].—Seotery, 
—_ws cp. 1020. 

2087 £ pia y': ye emphasises the 
verb, cp. 660.—éred otmwor’: for this 

izesis, cp. 446 n.—Philoctetes has not 
found the kindly: cp. 254, 452, 
1020. But the very fact that Odysseus 
and his comrade have taken the trouble 
to visit Lemnos shows that at least the 
gods have some care for justice. Maimed 
as Ph. is (dv8pds d@Alov), he is not one 
whom those pitiless warriors would have 
sought, had not the gods driven the 
sense of need for him like a into 
their souls. The Greeks must be failing 
at Troy; and their failure is the proof 
that the gods are just. 

2039 For the place of tt, Cp. 104 n. 


Baga! ade i the sting of need /or 
me. objective gen. is like that after 


éwOupula, since xévrpov, like olorpos, was 
constantly associated with that ides. 
Plat. Rep. 573 E wowep brd xévrpwe 
é\avvopévous Tay ... drcduudy ... olorpasx 
(‘rage’). Eur. Hipp. 39 xévrpos Epwros: 
16. 1303 SnxGeisa xévyrpos (’ Adpodirns). 
So an objective gen. can follow olsrpos 
when it means olorpddys éwiOuula: An- 
thol. 11. 389. 4 my of y' drepeclun 
olerpos f\y xredywy. 

21040 Beot v’ bréyon, gods who look 
upon the deeds of men, noting the good 
and r8 evil. The Pace éxéyros was 
specially given to Zeus,—primarily in 
reference to the fact that, Pig ripen he 
was so often worshipped on mountain 
sum mits,—as Parnassus, Cithaeron, 
Parnes, Hymettus, Ida, the heiyhts near 
Cenaeum (77. 238 n.), etc. Hence his 
epithets éxdxpios, dxpaios, and in Boeotia 
xapaios 


Thus the invocation of watpg¢a yi, in 
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Miserably may ye perish !—and perish ye shall, for the wrong 
that ye have wrought against me, if the gods regard justice. 
But I know that they regard it; for ye would never have come 
on this voyage in quest of one so wretched, unless some heaven- 
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sent yearning for me had goaded you on. 
O, my fatherland, and ye watchful gods, bring your vengeance, 
bring your vengeance on them all,—at last though late,—if in 


my lot ye see aught to pity ! 


Yes, a piteous life is mine; but, if 


I saw those men overthrown, I could dream that I was delivered 


from my plague. 
CH. 


Bitter with his soul’s bitterness are the stranger's words, 


Odysseus; he bends not before his woes. 


OD. 


I could-ariswer him at length, if leisure served; but 


now I can say one thing only. Such as the time needs, such 


am I. 
find no man more scrupulous. 


Where the question is of just men and good, thou wilt 
Victory, however, is my aim in 


every field,—save with regard to thee: to thee, in this case, 


I will gladly give way, 


Schneidewin conj. éxav: F. W. Schmidt, dvels. 
1049 of r: ob L.—rowdrwr) Nauck conj. ravovpyur. 
1052 xppswr) yp. xpeioows L in marg. 


(without ou) L. 


Wecklein, vu» 3’ dvds xacpds Adyov. 
10651 AdBSos nour: AdBoer 
1058 viv 8 col y’ 


éxav] Bergk conj. cot 32 viv y’ éxaw: Blaydes, cot 3¢ viv éxaw. 


connection with bréyros, is peculiarly ap- 
propriate for Ph., in whose country Zeus 
was worshipped on Oeta (cp. 728 n.). 
The secondary sense of éréyi0s—‘ watch- 
ing over’ human life—is associated with 
the first by Callimachus in his Hymn to 
Zeus, 82 ff.: Baxas &¢ wroleOpa dudac- 
oduer* eo 3’ avros | dxpys dy rroXlecow, 
éwrdysos of re Sliyos | Xadv bwd oxors7ps, 
or’ Euradie lOévovew. Apoll. Rhod. 3. 
1128 dyréueda wpds Znvds éroviov: and 
86. 1182 Zevds adros ra Exacr’ éwidéprerac 
(as Soph. £4 178 Zeds bs épopg wdvra 
xal xparivea). As the vindicator of right, 
Zeus was also called d:xacécuvos, dAdorup, 
ryswpss, Acc. to Hesych. s. v. érédynos, 
the epithet was also given to Apollo. 
But, next to Zeus, the deity whom éwé- 
yros most directly suggests is Helios ray- 
érrys,—Oeuw oxowds 70¢ Kal dydpur (Hom. 
Aym. 5. 62). 

1041 redoacte: cp. 959.—dAAd Te 
Xpove: so in LZ. 1013: in Zr. 201 dAA 
avy xpbvy. Cp. above, 950 n. 

2042 Kdp': 2.2, ‘me, on the other 
part’: for this cal, cp. O. C. 53 8’ oléa 
kayo (n.). _ 

1044 m8 véoov: Od. 1. 18 ov3’ ba 
wepvyuévos nev d40\uv. Cp. Ant, 488 n. 


1045 £ Paps: 368 n.—xovx dele. : 
cp. Ant. 473 elxew &' ovx éricraras 
kaxots (n.). 

1048 wapexo., impers., here=cxoA} 
ely: Thuc. 3. 1 wpooBodal...éyiyvovro... 
Sry wapeixa.—ivos kpata Adyov, ‘I have 
the power (.¢., leisure) to say only one 
thing.’ Cp. O. Z. 409 fo’ deriddta: 
rouse yap kaya xparw.—Not, ‘lay hold 
upon’ one saying, #4, ‘take my stand 
upon ’ it. 

1049 #f. ydp, prefacing the statement: 
91§.—Tovovrey, ‘such or such’ a man, — 
‘any given kind ’ of person :—euphemistic 
for do\iwr, or the like. Sucha colloquial 
use of rootros seems quite intelligible, 
since it could be interpreted by an ex- 
pressive tone of the voice, or by a slight 
gesture. (Not, ‘such as thou hast de- 
scribed.’) It would be grievous to change 
TovovTey into Tavovpyey, as Nauck pro- 

ses.—kplows, lit., trial, competition 
7. 266 wpds régouv xplow): the usual 
word would be ayw», but euphony would 
not permit it here.—pov: see n. on 47. 

1062 £ wxay: cp. 109, 134. 
p4vro: 93 n.—es of with fesard to 
thee: Ant. 731 evoeBew els roves xaxovs. 
Odysseus is resigned to Ph. casrying his 
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204 OKAEOY2 


adere yap auTov, pndoé mpoowavonr ere 


€are pipver. ovde cov mpooxpyloper, 
a 


1055 


td > > » ma 9 2 ‘ 4 
Td. y omAd €xyovTes TaUT: Emel TapeoTL pev 

a ean ° , » 
Tevxpos wap nw, THVd émiorHny Exwv, 

“a ? 

éya &, ds olat cov Kaxiov ovdey dv 

0 4 b > 4 rd 
rovrwy Kpatuvew pnd émidyyew yep. 

a L' 


, a a a ~ P 
ci Snta cov Set; yatpe THy Anpvoy trarav. 
ee 

5S twpevs Kat tay’ dy to wov yéepas 


e om 


TpELs 


1060 


Tiysny enol velpeery, WY OE xpHY Exe. 


@I. 


» 4 Ld a A a a 
oipos: ti Spdow Svcpopos; av Tots euots 


GTAovon Koopnbets ev "Apyeios have ; 


OA. py p dytubaves pndév, ws aoreixovra 57. 


1065 


1085 0082 cov] ovdecou (sic) L. Of the later mss. some have ovde cov, others ovdé cov. 


Wakeheld conj. odrt cov. 
Wunder, érelrep lors per. 
1058 éyd 6’ MSS.: éyw 8’ Benedict. 
MSS.: éwevdiverry Nauck. 


1060 rv] C. Walter conj. of, an 


1066 éwei rdpeorn pév] For nev, Blaydes conj. 3%. 
10657 Tevxpos rap’ jyivy] Erfurdt conj. eal Tevxpos hyiv. 


21059 und") Nauck conj. 48’. —éridivesr 
so Nauck. 





point by staying in Lemnos.—éd&ery- 
s, ‘make way for’ (and so, here, 

‘defer to’): Ar. Nav. 353 ed@nuely xph 

xatleracbai To's huerépocas xopoiow, 

1054 £ ddere ydp airév x.r.AX. The 

p confirms éxerjoouar. ‘I will yield ; 
or (I now say) ‘loose him.’’ Hence we 
may render, ‘ Yes, loose him.’ Cp. roo4. 
—ovSa cod. If we wrote ov8é cov, then 
the stress would fall on wpoo xpyfope. 
‘(We shall leave thee here.) Nor do we 
need thee.’ This is possible. But it seems 
to extort a little too much from the verb : 
and 06 is also recommended by the con- 
trast with td ¥ Sed’ in 1086. 

1057 £. Ted«pos: //. 13. 313 Tevxpds 
6’, 8s Aporos “Axa | rofocvry, dyafos 
de cal dv cradin voplyy. The words 
ayv6" dxveripny express that skill with 
the bow was not a regular attribute of the 


Homeric warrior —whose ordinary weapon 
was the spear—but the special accom- 
lishment of a few, such as Teucer, 


eriones, Philoctetes. Cp. Ai. 1120, 
where Menelaus tauntingly calls Teucer 
.6 rotérns.—wap’ ypty. The addition of 
wapd, after wdpeors, is unusual : but cp. 
Plat. Phaedr. 243 E obros wapd co: pdda 
wAncloy del wdpeorw: where Thom 
rightly rejects Cobet’s proposal (Var. 
Lect. p. 119) to delete rdpecriy and write 
wdpa ga. It should be noticed that, 
both there and here, a slightly different 
shade of meaning is given by the pre- 


sence of the prep.: #.¢., wdpeors Tetxpos 
tqyuiy=simply, ‘Teucer is with us’: but 
wdpeors Teixpos wap’ nyuiry =‘ Teucer is 
available, being with us,’—‘ Teucer is at 
hand to serve us.’—So in Plato é/.c., ‘he 
is at your command,—quite near you.’ 
wapetvas wapd rim, though rare, is parallel 
with ody dixy ovveiva (Zi. 610 £.), evetvac 
&y reo (O. C. 108 f.), and similar to wapes 
ruvds rporiGeqGas (25. 418). 

2056 & bye 0°. After wiperr: mer 
Tedxpos, the regular constr. would have 
been wdpeye 32 dy. But, having omit- 
ted to repeat the verb, the poet has 
written ¢yd 6’, since éyw 8’ would now 
have been awkward. Cp. Amt. 1162 
odcas mer... | \aSdv re (n.). 

pnd” drGivay. The Ionic and Epic 
form l6éew, though unknown to Comedy 
or classical prose, occurs in our MSS. of 
Aesch. and Eur.,—and not in lyrics only. 
Some edd. now always give e0@irw in 
Trag.; unnecessarily, I think. 

After a verb of thinking or saying, od 
is the ordinary negative with the inf.: 
but 44 sometimes occurs (O. 7. 1458 n., 
and ed.). Here the question is, why the 
second inf. should have ~y8’, when otéiv 
precedes the other. Two answers are 
possible. -I place first that which seems 
to me right. (1) o¥&av belongs to udxvoy 


only, and not to xparévay. Thus there 
is no incongruity between ot%é and 


wad, since only undé belongs to an inf. 
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Yes, release him, lay no finger upon him more, let him 
stay here.—Indeed, we have no further need of thee, now that 
these arms are ours; for Teucer is there to serve us, well-skilled 
in this craft, and I, who deem that I can wield this bow no 
whit worse than thou, and point it with as true a hand. What 


need, then, of thee? 
We must be going. 


et and joy be with thee! 


nd perchance thy treasure will bring to 


me the honour which ought to have been thine own. 


PH. 


Ah, unhappy that I am, what shall I do? Shalt shou 


be seen among the Argives graced with the arms that are mine? 
Op. Bandy no more speech with me—I am going. 


2061 yépas] Herwerden conj. xépas. 
xpi Ellendt. 
pavet; 


1062 fv o' éxypiw MSS. (fw éxpiv oT): GW oe 
1064 davei;] dave; L.—Mekler conj. drAas é» "Apyeinat coounbeis 
1068 wo] In L the o has been added by S. 





This may be seen by supposing an equi- 
valent phrase substituted for cod xdxtor 
ows: 2.9., oluas Sua ool rovrwy ay 
xpardvey, pnde xeipoy drcduver. Schnei- 
dewin cp. Plat. Prot. 319 B d0e 8¢ avrd 
fryojua: ob didaxrdv elvar, nd’ be’ dy- 
Oparrwy wapacxevacroy dyGpwras, Sixads 
elus elreiy: where, if od belonged to elvaz, 
the immediately following u7éé would be 
extremely arch while there is no such 
harshness if od belongs to d:daxrdy only, 
ov-d:daxrdy being equivalent to ddvvarov 
Siddoxer Bar. 

(2) The less probable view is that ov- 
Stv belongs to xparivew, and, in using 
p18” instead of ovd’ before &riOivay, the 
writer has merely used the other alter- 
native which otwar left to him. Now, 
idiom is partly alae by association, 
and can even influenced by false 
analogy. The sequence of ov and pndé 
was most familiar to the Attic ear in a 
_constr. which opposed their clauses to 
each other (00 daccor olcas und’ dxiort- 
oas duol;). It seems unlikely, then, that 
an Attic writer would wantonly have 
used ov...un5é instead of ov...ovdd in a 
short sentence where the two negatives 
were simply coordinate.—Eur. And. 586 
(quoted by Schneidewin) is not apposite : 
Spay ed, caxds 8° 00, und" dwoxreivew Bia: 
where fer: is understood with Spay, and 
again with od: ‘they are thine to benefit, 
(but sof to injure,}—and not to slay’: i.2., 
pndé contrasts dwoxr. with dpa» «3, and 
the words caxi@s 3’ of form a parenthesis. 

Nauck’s conjecture, 48’ érevOvrey, is 
specious, but not necessary. 


1060 triv Anpvoy: the art. here is 
like our possessive pron. used with a 
scornful tone: cp. 381: Ant. 324 xoupevé 
yur thy bdéEar. 

1061 £. yépas, the bow, which can be 
fitly so called because Ph. received it as 
a reward for good service (670).—fy oa 
xprv. It is possible to write Hv o" éxpHy, 
as though cé (not oe) were elided: cp. 
339- But 4» oe xpiv is here much better, 
and is favoured by the fact that Soph. 
has xpf in nine other places (430, 1363: 
O. 7. 1184, 1185: £4. 529, 579, 1805: 
Zr. 1133: fr. 104. §), but éxpi only 
once, viz. in fr. 104. 6, where metre 
prompted it. The form éxpip, though a 
product of false analogy (since xpi» = xp7 
9y), was, of course, equally correct in 
Attic: it is attested by metre in Ar. £¢. 
11: Pax 135: Av. 364, 1177, 1201: Ran. 
152, 935: 74. 598: LZccl. 19: fr. tro and 

) 


304. 

1066 Since év must be considered as 
belonging to’ wz, this v. has no cae- 
sura either in the 3rd or in the 4th foot: 
cp. 101, 1369. It may seem strange that 
the poet did not write SrAos dy "Apyelouws 
xooundels gavel, as Mekler proposes. 
But the halting rhythm of SrAoww: Koo- 
pals, etc., seems to express the anguish 
with which Ph. dwells on this bitter 
thought,—that his bow is to win glory 
for his enemy. A similar effect of rhythm 
occurs in Ant. 44,7} yap voeis Odwrew og’, 
adwréppnroy wére ; 

1065 pr p dvriddve: the acc., as 
with xpogguww or dueiBoua (0. C. got 
& yen w Epueyas podvov): so Ai. 764 
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OI. 3 omépp’ ’Ayrddws, ovde vod dwvys ére 


yevrncopat mpo 
OA. y 


id > > Ld Ld 
KTOS, GAN ouTws are; 
~ ¥ 
ape ove pn mpochevoce, yevvaids Ep wy, 


NLaY OTws pH THY TUYNnY dSiadbepels. 


QI. 


# Kal pos vnav do epnpos, a févor, 


AechOyoopar Sy KouK Eroikreperré pe ; 


XO. 


e , a * e a 2 
UTa Cot ELS. aye. 
outros \éyn wot, Ta Gor XNMELS dap. 


NE. 


2 v4 a e » s 
akovoopar pey ws Epuy olixtov mA€éws 


“~ 9 
xpovoy Tomovror eis Goov Ta T ex vEews 
nn > r 
oréeitAwon vavTar Kat Peois evEdpeba. 


P Agw Tw’ utr. 
e 


1070 
68 éoriv nuav vaukpdtwp o trais: oo ay 
ampos TOUS: opus Sé peivar’, el TovTw Soxeil, 1075 
“ * 
xouTos Tay’ av dpdvnow & tovtw AdBor 
vo wey ovv oppopebor, 
1080 


vuets 8, oTay Kahwaper, dppacbar rayeis. 


1068 rpicdevece] wpochkevoe L. The rst hand made the same error in 815, though 


not in 716. Cp. O. C. 3ra1. 


1069 dagGepeio L, with A and most of the rest; 





3 wer yap adbréy dvydre:.—84= fin. Cp. 
Ant. 939 Eyoua 37 Kovxére pédAw. 

1067 wpoodbcyxrds: see n. on 867 f. 
Aridwr | &xicrov.—otrws, without more 
ado: Ant. 315 elweiy re ducers, 7 orpadels 
obrws Cw; 

1068 £. yevvatis wep dv, noble, gene- 
rous, though thou art,—and therefore 
naturally disposed to pity him. (Not, 
‘loyal to thy duty,'"—and so capable of 
pitying him without yielding to him.)— 
ai ruyny SiadCepats, z.¢., spoil the good 
fortune which has enabled us to secure 
the bow. He fears that N. may give the 
bow back.—Swes px} with fut. ind., as 
an object clause, would be regular if a 
verb of ‘taking care’ (like puAdocoxar) 
had preceded. But here a final clause 
with the subjunct. (Srws wh dcagpGelpys) 
would be usual. Cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 43 
on xpiwas Avew...7d Pigicua..., Srws uw? 
wporepow mE Ecras mpiy rvOécda. Xen. 
Cyr. 2. t. 34 ovde 3’ &v Go tpégpovra: 7} 
Srws uaxolrras. : 

1072 vauxpdrap = vavapyor: else- 
where=vavel xparuv, ‘having naval su- 
periority’ (Her. and Thuc., always in 

lur.). 
1074 dxotcopas, have it said of me: 
cp. 378, 382. : 


10762 ds Scrov: cp. 83 n.—rd...de 
vebs oreQwor, make ready the things in 
the ship,—i.e., set the tackle, etc., in 
order. The only difference between ra 
éx vews here and ra éy yn is that the 
former suggests the notion of the quarter 
—at some distance from the speaker— 
where the preparations are to be made. 
Cp. Plat. Lach. 184 A Hw 5¢ yé&us cal 
xpéros bwd ray dx rijs dAxddos :—‘ the 

ple off there in the merchant-ship.’ 

huc. 6. 33 cuverntxovro 5¢ cal d E\dos 
Suscros 6 dx ris yijs (where éx carries the 
mental eye from the scene on board the 
ships to the scene ashore). o-re(Awor, as 
Od. 2. 287 vija Goh» oredéw (fit out).—On 
reaching Lemnos, the sailors—if they 
followed Homeric practice—would have 
unshipped the mast (lerés), and laid it 
down so that its top should rest on the 
mast-holder (iorodéxy) at the stern. Cp. 


. Hom. hym. 2. 278 008’ éxt yaiay | exBFr', 


ovde cad’ Sha pedralens yyds E0ec be; 
They have now to raise the mast,—make 
it fast by the fore-stays (xpérovo:),—and 
hoist the sails. (Cp. Od. 2. 416 ff.) 
Geots evtcipeba. When all was ready 
for sailing, a pare was recited, and 
libations poured. Cp. Thuc. 6. 33 edxdr 
8é rds vouvoudvas pd ris dvaywyh... 
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PH. Son of Achilles, wilt thou, too, speak no more to me, 
but depart without a word? 

Op. (to NE.) Come on! Do not look at him, generous 
though thou art, lest thou mar our fortune. | 

Pi. (te CHORUS). Will ye also, friends, indeed leave me 
thus desolate, and show no pity? 

Cu. This youth is our commander; whatsoever he saith 
- to thee, that answer is ours also. 

NE. (fo CHORUS). I shall be told by my chief that I am too 
soft-hearted ; yet tarry ye here, if yon man will have it so, until 
the sailors have made all ready on board, and we have offered 
our prayers to the gods. Meanwhile, perhaps, he may come to 
a better mind concerning us.—So we two will be going: and ye, 


when we call you, are to set forth with speed. 
[Exeunt ODYSSEUS and NEOPTOLEMUS. 


SapOaphs T. 
writes AXapOhooua: 877’, 00d’. 


1076 rd 7’ éx vews] Tournier conj. ra rijs vews. 


109721 AKPOjoou’ Ady MSS.: AecPOHoouar 8) Wakefield. Blaydes 


1078 xnueio made from y' quete in L. 
1079 iyiv)] Blaydes conj. 7 


viv.—L has not »@, but yw: cp. on 945 (€Adw).—dpucdpedow MSS. (dpumpeda T). 


dpuuuePa Elmsley, Nauck. 


1081—1085 L divides the vv. thus:—o xolrac 


— | depusy— | o° obx— | Aclyew— | xal Ovioxorrt cuvoiont. 





drotolvro. Od. 2. 430 8noduevn 3" dpa 
Sria Soho dvd vija wé\away | oricarro 
Kpnrijpas. 

1079 dppepe8ov: pres. subjunct. Only 
two other instances of a rst pers. dual 
occur in texts of the classical period: (1) £7. 
23-485 9 rplrodos repidwyeOov He AEByros. 
Here, while the greater ms. authority 
supports the dual, one MS. gives wepidw- 
peGa: and the hiatus can be defended by 
the ‘bucolic diaeresis,’ just as in //. 5. 
484 olér x’ hd Pépaer 'Axaol 4 caw Lyocev. 
(2) £7. gse Aerelupebcyv: where again 
one of the minor mss. has AeAciuueda. 
Elmsley denied the existence of such a 
‘t8t pers. dual, because it is so rare, and 
is nowhere required by metre. Bieler 
(De dualé numero, p. 18) pushes this un- 
safe argument further by pointing out 
how often Homer and the dramatists 
abstained from this form where they 
might have used it. Leaf (on //. 23. 
485) thinks that it can be explained only 
as due to the analogy of the and dual 
(i.¢., -eOow : -peba :: -c80v : -c6e). But 
even so, analogy might have produced 
this form before the time of the drama- 
tists: we cannot assume that it was merely 


a figment of later grammarians. I should 
therefore keep dppwyefow here and de- 
Aeluuefow in Zi. 930; though in J//. 33. 
485, considering all the facts, I should 
prefer repiddjpueda. 

1080 éppacat, infin. for imperat. 
(57): taxets with adverbial force (526). 

1081—1217 Second xoyuyds (cp. 
827), taking the place of a third stasimon. 
Ist strophe, 1081 — 1101 = ist antistr. 
1103-1123: and str. 1123—-114§3= 2nd 
antistr. 1146—1168. From 1169 to 1217 
the verses are without strophic corre- 


spondence (dvopnorderpopa). For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 
Philoctetes apostrophises the cave 


which has so long known his miserable 
life, and must soon witness his death,— 
since, now that he has lost his bow, he 
has no means of procuring food. The 
Chorus remind him that the fault is his 
own, as he has chosen to stay in Lemnos; 
and urge him to come with them to the 
ship. He passionately refuses, and 

for some weapon with which to kill 
himself.—Then Neoptolemus enters, fol- 
lowed by Odysseus. 


orp.a. BI. @ Koir 
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2 Jeppov Kai mayeTo 


mérpas yuaNov . : 
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8 NewWewv ovderror , GAA pot Kat OvyoKovre *ovvetoe. 1085 


4 @por pot pot. 
¥ 
5 @ wAnpéatarov avdov 


6 Avras Tas an’ guov Tdday, 
1 *riar av pow To Kat’ duap 


» ” ? 
8 €oTat; Tov more Tevfopat 


1090 


* 9 ~trovdpou pédeos wobey édrridos; 


10 *wzé\evae 8 avw 


1l wrwxades G€vrovov Sia wvevparos 


122 *fiaow: *ouvxer *¢t 
XO. 18 ov Trot ov To. Ka 


1062 depudy xal) Oepudy re cal MSS. 
Turnebus. 


1087 addsor] avXlor L. 
MSS. 


Lworas, S 2p 25‘ 


1095 


The correction is a v. 4 noted in the ed. of 
1083 o rddas] 5 radac (sic) L. 
1085 curveica Reiske: cuvoice MSS. (cuvoiene L). 


1084 ov8éror’)] owdérore L. 
1086 we por pos pol L. 


1089 rirr’ Bothe: ri ror’ s1ss.—duap Dindorf: quap 
1002 @. L has ¢f@’ aidépog dyw | rrwxdder dEvrévou bd rredpzarog [contr. 





1081 f. niga ‘hollow’ (0. C. 
1491 ff., n.), is here properly the chamber 
itself, while xofias aérpas (possessive 
gen.) is the cavernous rock which con- 
tains it. Cp. Eur. Helen. 189 rérpve 
poxara | yada, ‘inmost recesses of the 
rocks.’—Geppdv «al wayereSes. Con- 
trast this with the description by Odys- 
seus, 17 ff. Cp. Hes. Op. 640 “Aoxpp, 
xetua xaxp, O€pec dpyadéy, o88¢ gor’ 
ec OAq. 

1085 OvijcKorr cuvelca, thou wilt 
be conscious of my death,—+.¢., wilt be 
the only witness of it. Cp. Z£/. 92 ra de 
wayruxldar fin orvyepal | Evvlcac’ ebval 
poyepaw olxwr: and so oft. The mss. 
have evvoloaw. This has been rendered : 
(1) ‘thou wilt be a fit place for me’ to 
die in,—é.¢., good enough. Now, the 
midd. cvydpdpouas does, indeed, mean ‘to 

with’ one,—in opinions, or tastes: 
o C. 641 n.: Her. 4. 114 ov dy wr 
Suvalueda exeivynor cupdéperdas (‘live in 
harmony with them’). But evvolos here 
could not mean simply, comvenia mihi 
morienti, (2) ‘Thou wilt be profitable 
to me,’—by giving me a grave. So the 
first schol.: drodAupéryy pos cUudopow Ever 
kal Woédipov, xai Stee pe dwodayérra. 
This version confounds evvolca with 
avvoloes. (3) ‘Thou wilt be with me,’ 
—simply. This last is impossible. oup- 


dépouas never means, or could mean, 
merely cuUvreqsue or curitdyw. Dindorf, 
who quotes a schol. for this, has not 
perceived that this schol.,—the second, 
prefaced by 4 otrw,—is explaining, not 
but, manifestly, evvelore : 

duol toca xaldwerpedrodaréyra. ° 
1087 £. addy: cp. 19 n.—Avwas 
was da’ duod. Ph. addresses the cave as 
if it were a living companion, long con- 
demned to endure his presence. (With 
wAnpdo-ratov cp. what he says of Neopt. 
in v. 876, Bois re xal ducoculas yé pwr.) 
Hence Auras rag dm” duov (instead of 
ras éuas) is fitting,—' the anguish on my 
’—so painful for thee to witness. 
Cp. O. C. 292 rdvOuptyara...rdxd cod 


(n.). 
1089 £. rlrr’ ab (=1105 drdpisv), 
Bothe’s correction of ri wor’ ad, has been ° 
generally received. As Dind. remarks, 
Aesch. has twice used this epic risre in 
lyrics (Ag. 975, Pers. 554).—?d war’ 
apap, daily provision. Cp. Isocr. or. 11 
$ 39 dAfra cal raw cat’ tudpay dvdecis. 
Eur. uses this phrase as an adv. (‘every 
day,’ /on 123, EZ 182), like rd xaé’ 
hutpay (Ar. £¢. 1126 etc.). 

1091 cuirovépov...diaBos. As orro- 
youos (found only here) == octroy yvéduew, 
affording food, o:rorduos wis ‘a hope 
concerning the provision of food.’ Hence 
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PH. Thou hollow of the caverned rock, now hot, now icy Kommos. 
cold.={<<so, thei, if was my hapless~destiny never to leave thee! 


No, thou art to encase my death also. 


Woe, woe is me! Ah, 


thou sad dwellirig, so long haunted by the pain of my presence, 
what shall be my daily portion henceforth? Where and whence, 
wretched that I am, shall I find a hope of sustenance? Above 
my head, the timorous doves will go on their way through the 
shrill breeze; for Ican arrest their flight no more. 

CH. ‘Tis thou, ’tis thou thyself, ill-fated man, that hast so 


into F¥¢) | rwel uw’ od yap Er’ loxvw. 
for fiwel p’. 


For the conjectures, see comment. and Appe 


The only variant in the Mss. is B’s Adel yp’ 


ndix. 1096 4. L 


has od roe od ro xarniiwjcag’ © Bapvwrorpe | ox Dros exes (m superscr.] rvxas | 
ra8’ [made from 7a’) dro (sic) pelfovor. On da there is a marg. gl., curéxm. 


the phrase is not really parallel with 
doruvépo dpyal (.fnt. 3353), ‘dispositions 
which regulate cities.’ It is more like 
ada rpvodywp in 208 (n.).—rod...wobev: 
for the double question, cp. 243, and n. 
on 220. 

1092 2. A discussion of this passage, 
and a notice of conjectures, will be found 
in the Appendix. Here I briefly give 
the results. 

wihaa 8’ dew is my emendation of 
the corrupt te al@fpost dw. The 
word «0' would be possible only if, in 
1094, we read » Dovey for the Ms. Doo 
p- But the general sense of the pas- 
sage forbids this. eer (conjectured 
by Erfurdt and others, and found (as 
€\Gel pw’) in one MS.) is a certain correc- 
tion of fkwot p’: as toyo (Heath) is of 

te. He is not here praying to be 
caught up by winds, or slain by birds, 
but saying—in continuation of ro? rore 
revtouas | ctroréuou wéGer édxidos—that 
now the birds will fly unharmed over his 
head. That al@fpos, no less than «t@’, is 
urious, is made almost certain by two 
istinct considerations. (1) The anti- 
strophic v., 1113, 0: 30t yay 8% | viv, is a 
d iac. al@épos resolves the second 
long syll. of the bacchius (=the final syll. 
of ioivay); not an unexampled licence, 
but still a most rare one. (2) wrexd&es 
is sound, but could not be used, without 
art. or subst., to denote ‘timid dirds.’ 
al@ipes has probably supplanted that 
subst. 

But if so, the corruption has been a 
deep one; #.¢., £0” al@épos was an attempt 
to supply, from the context, words which 
had n wholly or partly lost. Now 
suppose that the words ITEAETAI A AND 


had been rtly obliterated, so as to 
leave only EIAI ANQ. The words dew 
and dfurdvou mwvevyaros would readily 
suggest that AI was a vestige of al@épos. 
And the very fact that the schol. accepts 
ele Ehwol we as possible shows how, in 
post-classical times, fAwos might have 
elicited ef6’ from the letters EJ. The 
birds which will now fly harmless over 
his head are such as those which his bow 
used to slay,—ras bwomrrdpous | Bdddor 
wedelas (288). 

urévou...rveipares, shrill-sounding 
breeze: cp. //. 14. 17 Acyéwy drduwr 
alynpa xédevOa. The epithet is perh. 
intended to suggest also the wrepaw potf- 
dos (4 nt. 1004). 

ovxér’ toyxw, I do not restrain them, 
#.¢., do not arrest their career (€\docy) 
by my arrows. Cp. 1153 ff. For this 
sense of toxw cp. Ei. 242 dxrinous fo- 
xovca wrépvyas | dturérwy your, —where 
L has loxvovca, by the same error as 
here. The MS. ob ydp tr’ loyde raises 
the question whether we should read 
Deo" bt’ ob ydp toxe. For ér’ 0d, cp. 
1217: Zr. 161 ws &r' odx wy. But the 
MS. &\wol uw’ would have arisen from 
é\wow more easily than from é\wo’ ér’. 
It is more probable that ydp was an 
interpolation here, as it is in L’s text of 
O. C. 1766 and di. 706. 

1095 #. ob ro...dmd peovos. In 
this e I adhere to the Ms. text, 
merely writing, with Wecklein, xovx for 
evn. The words adrobe ta rhxq 7q8’ 
cannot be metrically reconciled with the 
corresponding words in the antistrophe 
(1118 f.), Woy’ Grd yxapos das. Din- 
dorf assumes that the latter words are 
sound, and that the fault is in the strophe. 


ist 
strophe. 
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14a Bapvrorpe, -* KouK 
- ¥ Je OP” _-8 = 
15 a\Aobey Exe“ FUG 


16 748 Gro petlovos’ 


17 euré ye tmrapov ppovncar 
18 rou thwovos Saipovos eiAou TO Kaxtoy *aivety. 


' ZODOKAEOY2 


IIOI 


OI. @ tridpwy trdpwv ap éya 
» 2xKai pox9w d\wBards, ds dn per’ ovderds Vorrepov 


8 dvipav eivotiow tddas vaiwy évOad’ odovpat, 


>_ a 9 a“ 
4 alat aiat, 


L105 


& ov dopBay ert mpordépar, 
6 ov mravav ar éeuav omrwv 


Qa « A 
7 KpaTatats PETA YEPTLV 


IIIO 


¥ > U4 » 
8toxwy ald pot aoKora 


The later Mss. vary between BapUworue and Bapuworp’. 
{with yp. réxa] rdde. The Aldine has rgd’ for rgd’. For the conjectures, see 


For réxg rqo’, I’ has rdya 
below. 


10090 @. L has eiré ye rapdy pporinca: | Toh Auxrovoe Balpovoe ef|\ou 7d xdxcop édely. 
Opposite the words rod \. daluoveo is the marg. gl. Aelwe: } deri: and over rob 


Auxovoc, the gl. rot cuuddpovroc. 


He therefore writes Ddoder d tixa G8’ 
dd pelfovos, and thus obtains a dactylic 
tetrameter, answering to fry’ bd xetpds 
duds: orvyepay Exe. This alteration is, 
however, extremely bold, since it eli- 
minates fxe. without attempting to ac- 
count for it. On Dindorf's view, I should 
prefer to conjecture xo a’ | dAAov Eye: 
rixa di’ dd peifovos. The traditional 
roxe 7¢8’ would thus be explained; it 
would have arisen from the ambiguous 
exe mpl xov o’ had Peco xodx. But, 
on the whole, it a rs safer to su 
that the fault is in the gntistroplie. A 
very slight change will bring the words 
fry’ ord xepds éuas into ement 
with @dd\ober Fra: téxe 70’. e have 
only to write, with Bergk, éoxer brd xe- 
pos dulds. (Wecklein obtains the same 
metrical result by conjecturing éoxe wang- 
pas éuailow.)—See Appendix. 
narytiworas, hast thought it right (to 
have it so). Cp. O. 7. 944 d&® Gavety: 
Plat. Rep. 337 D rh dois radety;—txea 
rixg G8": cp. As. 272 olow elxer’ & 
xaxois.—dmd pelfovos, explaining &Ao- 
Gey: for this dwé, cp. O. C. 1533 ff. n. 
1099 ff. wapév: cp. fr. 333 4 rapdy 
OécOar xarws | adrés ris abry ri» BAABny 
wpocty ptpwr.—dpovigas, to come to a 
sound mind (ingressive aor.). Cp. 1259 


Instead of eiré ye, A and Harl. have edre yap. 
For éAei, Hermann writes alvety. See Appendix. 


1104 £. In order that v. rr04 


éowppdynoas. So the aor. partic. in O. 
7. 649 weO00 Oedjoas dpovijoas r’ (n.). 

The gen. .. 8a depends not 
on ov alone (as if it were rpoéxpuwas), 
but on the idea of comparison suggested 
by the whole phrase Aov rd xdxsov 

vety. Cp. Ai. 1357 vxg yap dperh pe 
vis &Opas rods, where rodd mexg pe= 
won) xpeloour wap’ duol dort. For alvety 
as=orépyew, cp. Eur. Ak. 2 Ofocay 
tparefay alvyécas. 

To Agoves , the MS. read ng, 
is metrically impossible. The words rod 
Apovos must represent -~~— (= 1121 
xal yap duol). But the first syllable of 
Awgovos is necessarily long. A shorten- 
ing of os before o cannot be justified by 
the similar shortening of a: or on, as 
in defAaos (Ant. 1310 D.) OF olevods (EU. 
1058). Musgrave compares {wns and 
8ywras from Eur.; but in Ae. 1108 
we must read {éys, and in Heracl. 995 
&doas. In the few places where rarpg- 
os appears to have the 2nd syll. short, 
wdrpos is a certain correction (cp. 74 n.). 

Are we, then, to admit the w /. roé 
wMovos? It occurs in the first schol. 


‘on this v.:—srAelovos 82 daluoves \éya: 


Tou uvotreXeorépou cal cuupbpov. Her- 
mann, Dindorf and Wecklein are among 
those who accept it. In its favour two 


ee 
a . 
Pa 
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decreed ; this fortune to which thou art captive comes not from 
without, or from a stronger hand: for, when it was in thy power 
to show wisdom, thy choice was to reject the better fate, and to 
accept the worse. 


PH. Ah, hapless, hapless then that I am, and broken by st anti- 
suffering ; who henceforth must dwell here in my misery, with "Phe 
no man for companion in the days to come, and waste away,— 
woe, woe is me,—no longer bringing food to my home, no 
longer gaining it with the winged weapons held in my strong 


hands. 


may end with a eee aa e Herm. pre 


dvdpaw. 1109 £ Doederlein and Sc 


But the unsuspected 


poses Uorepaw: Meineke, pwrdr instead of 
eidewin would point thus :—poogdpu, | of, 


wravéy dx’ duiv Sxdwr, | cparacais x.r.A. For od rravev Bergk conj. evrrdywr. For 
toxw» Schenkel conj. dpxwr.—x«paraiais MSS.: xparasaiow Campbell (=r! wor’ ad pos 


in 1089). 


A111 doxoxa) yp. 8 xal dpoga dd rod wh Wodetv: schol. in L. 





ints may be noticed. (a) daiua*, when 
it means poipa, is sometimes quite im- 
personal ; ¢.g., fr. 587 un oreipe wod)ois 
roy wapévra Saluova (‘spread not thy 
present trouble abroad'—by speech). 
(4) rod wAdovog Salsovos would he sug- 

ted by such phrases as wAdow Exew: 
8.4., it might be possible to say rd» 
wheiw daiuov’ yw, or the like, though 
not 6 rreiwy daluww pe cyfe. And so 
the bold phrase seems just conceivable 
here, where the idea is, ‘ Instead of the 
better portion, thou hast chosen the 
worse.’ Omitting rot, Bothe would read 
Awtoves (cp. Simonides Amorg. 7. 30 
Awlay yuvy), and Wunder Awirdpov. 
But, for Soph., neither seems probable. 

I should like to read eiré ye rapdp 
aupyoas | Agovos a’ Saluovos ef\ou 7d 
xdxcoy alveiy, The loss of av might have 
led to ro? being added by some one who 
thought that the first syll. of Aqovos could 
be short. @. 48q...6e7 

1108 eae ee 3 
the redundant diction marke strong feel- 
ing, as in .4%. 858 waxdoraroy Sh Kovror’ 
avis borepow. Yorepow: for the short 
syll. at the end of the verse, cp. 184 n. 

1108 «pocrdéipey, bringing home. 
The act. denotes the simple act of 
‘carrying towards’ the cave; the midd. 
wpoggpepsyeros would have further ex- 
pressed that the food was for his own 
use. Cp. 708 alpwy: 0. C. 6 géporra 
(= gepdueror). , 

1109 £. ot wravev...toxev. The 
only food which Ph. could obtain was 


that which his bow procured (287). And 
here the loss of the bow is uppermost in 
his thoughts. Hence the emphatic re- 
petition :—ov gopBar fri rpocgdépur, ob 
(xporpépwr) wravev dm duav Sardev. 
The general word, wpoopépwr, is under- 
stood again with the adverbial phrase 
which specialises it. Thus the rhetori- 
cal effect is much as if he had said, od« 
d-ypevww SprOas, ob rofevwr. The object 
to loyeoy is avrd (i.e. ra Sarda) under- 
stood. Cp. 1038 xdxtow ovder dx | rovray 
kparuvew pnd? éxcduvew xepl. Hartung 
objects that it is the dow which is held, 
whereas wravev suits only the arrows; 
hence he writes, of wravywe SaN éduccy 
téfww (for the final spondee cp. 1151 
d\xdy). The simple answer is that, at 
the moment of shooting, the archer holds 
both bow and arrow: and the epithet 
xparatats suits precisely that moment, 
since it suggests the effort of drawing the 
bow. Brunck was clearly wrong in sup- 
plying dopBdy with foxwv. 

2211 £ doxowa =drpogdécyra: cp. 
El. 1315 elpyara 8¢ «’ doxora.—The da- 
tive with uméSv would not be unusual if 
the sense were, ‘came into my thoughts”: 
Od. 10. 398 waow 8 luepders dxddu yéos: 
Tr. 298 épol yap olxros eaéBn: cp. O. C. 
372 n. But here the sense is, ‘ 
guiled,’ for which we should have ex- 
pected the acc., as after Urépyoua:, bwo- 
wimrw. The explanation may be that 
the sense, ‘beguiled,’ is here derived 
from the sense, ‘insinuated themselves 
into my mind.’ 
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° 9xpumra rt én Sodepas vmddu dpevs: 


10 idoiuay 8é my, 


b id 4 ' J 4 
ll Tov TAdE pNodpEvoy, TOY toov ypdvoy 


12 guas AayovT avias. 
XO. 18 abeise <tr oe 


14 ovde a ye SdXos 

18 2 ey ., 
foxev vmod xeipos *dy 

16.as* oruyepay éxe 


17 Svomotpov dpay én’ addXoss. 


| II15 
Sayndveay dd, 


I120 


18 Kat yap €uot Touro pédet, pn pirdryr amracy. 


orp. B. PI. otpor por, Kal wou mokus 


2 mdvrou Oiwos édnpevos, 


8 *éyyeha, yept wadwv 


4tay éuay pedéov tpodar, 


a, 


1125 


A td] a : > o 
5 rav ovdeis mor éBaoracer. 


6@ Té€ov didrov, @ dirwv 


7 xp éxBeBiacpévor, 
8 

9 exes, TOY “Hpdxevoy 
10 *apOpoy wdé cor 


2 ‘ e a e » 
jou éhewov opas, ppévas et Twas 


1130 


2112 iwédv] Hartung reads dwrédu (sc. ra dria), ‘have stripped me of my arms’: a 


sense which would require drééduce. 
duas ANaxdévras Aras. 
xerpdo— | Exe— | dpa» dod» 
was added by Erfurdt. 
deletes the second od ro in 1095. 


2114 £ Nauck conj. rods rdde pycapévors... 
1116—-1121 L divides the vv. thus :—xrérucce—od|de— 
— | xal yap— | ni—drdom. 

Gleditsch follows the Mss. in reading rérpeos once only, and 
1118 icxe ird xepds duds Bergk: &x 


2116 The second rérzor | 


urd xerpds éuas mss. Campbell gives foxer bd xepds duds ee Tuxe 798’ to 
xe 


roxasin 1097): Wecklein, foxe raddyas duaiow. Blaydesr 


eads fc’ pos duis: 


but he does not bring strophe and antistrophe into metrical agreement. For écy’ he 


2216 (Soludv: for the midd., cp. 


sense of loxev, cp. 331 2.—ovR of ye: 
for ye with the repeated oe, cp. Ant. 


790.—dpas, Bergk’s correction of dués: 
cp. 1095 ff, n. 

1119 £ orvyedy, pass., abhorred, 
dreadful: cp. 48. 1214 orvyepy Saluore. 
—tx<, ‘direct,’ like a missile: cp. /7. 3. 
263 wedlord’ txow dxdas twrovs.—tr ak. 
Aas: cp. Zr. 468 f. col 8 éya dpates 
xaxdy | rpds GAXow elvat, wpds 8" Eu’ ayev- 
Set ae: Ji. 1. 295 ww &) rair’ 
éxtr€&\Xeo, sh yap nol ye. There is no 
reference to Odysseus, whom they pre- 
sently defend (1143), or to any definite 


person. 
21121 £ «al ydp dpol «.7.r. The 


sense is:—‘Do not blame as: so far 


from being thy foes, we are sincerely 
anxious to win thy friendship.’ todro, 
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deceits of a treacherous soul beguiled_me. Would that I might 
see him, the contriver of this plot, doomed to my pangs, and 
for as long a time! aie == 

Cu. Fate, heaven-appointed fate hath come upon thee in 
this,—not any treachery to which my hand was lent. Point not 
at me thy dread and baneful curse! Fain indeed am I that 
thou shouldst not reject my friendship. 


PH. Ah me, ah me! And _ sitting, I ween, on the 
marge of the white waves, he mocks me, brandishing the 
weapon that sustained my hapless life, the weapon which no 
other living man had_borne! Ah, thou well-loved bow, ah, 
thou that hast been torn from loving hands, surely, if thou 
canst feel, thou seest with pity that the comrade of Heracles is 

2220 dpdyr: 2 


conj. ép¢’, which Nauck approves. pay dpdy L. 11Bl gid\ér77’ 
made from gAérnre in L. 1123 of pot pol L.—-rov, omitted by the first hand in L, 
has been added by S. For eal rou, Blaydes conj. 9 rou. 1124 ddtpevos) &p’ Fuevos 
Cavallin. 11265 yedq mou MSS.: yeAg wor Cavallin. xepi Turnebus: xepl L. 
1126 £. Hermann (Xetract. p. 16) would transpose these two vv. 1130 9] L has 
q (ei), but the first hand has added strokes to the stem which indicate 9.—éravdpy 
Brunck: éAeawdr MSS. 1281 éxes) A letter (oc?) has been erased before this word 


in L. 


1132 pmo» Erfurdt: &@\or Mss. (yp. d8Aow L in marg.). Dindorf gives 


cirvopor: Blaydes, jAixa révde cor: Campbell, adrow Eu’ wd cor. 





8.0, gudrar dwraey. The constr. 
of abl. with wh drwey is like that of 
ép3 and oxowé (meaning, ‘to take care’) 
with 7 instead of S9rws 4%. Others make 
ur...dmrsioy imperative: ‘do not reject,’ 
etc. Then todro becomes awkward, 
since it can hardly refer to the coming 
deprecation, nor can it well mean ‘thy 
welfare.’ 

1128 wodras, not rod), since the 
words wérrov Suis form a single notion: 
Ant.794n. The gen. goes with épnpivos: 
ep. Pind. MV. 4. 67 ras...dpetduevoc: Ap. 
Rhod. 3. 1000 f. ynds...dpefouévn. Some 
take the gen. as partitive, after wov: but 
the latter clearly means here, ‘I ween’: 
cp. 42. 382 9 rou roddp yéduw’ bd’ Hdorijs 
- @yas. 

1125 “lyyaq is my emendation of 
YAG pov. e antistrophic verse (1148 
X@pos ovpec:Bwras) shows the true metre; 
and a substitution of ~-— for -~- is 
impossible here. If, on the other hand, 
the ¢y of éyya@ had been accidentally 
lost, the insertion of pov is just such an 
expedient as might have occurred to a 
post-classical corrector. There is no 
‘classical example of a gen. after the 
simple -yeday, though Lucian has that 
construction (Dem. £nc. 16 yeday freasol 


J.S. IV. 


po rod ras dppis cuvd-yorros). 
1126 rtav didv peddov: cp. O. C. 
344 Tdud Svorivou Kaxd.—rtpoddy: cp. 


31. 

1180 & 4 qwov: cp. 1123 xal rov n.— 
avy spas, lookest piteously, te. with 
a look expressing sorrow for thyself, and 
pity for him. Cp. Zr. 527 f. dua... | 
éhavév: Hes. Scut. 426 Sewdy dpay &e- 
court, —tov ‘Hpdxderov dpOusov, the ally, 
friend, of Heracles. seems a 
certain correction of the Ms. d8Avoy. The 
word dp0muos (expressing the bond of al- 
liance or friendship) was a poet. synonym 
for plros: Od. 16. 427 of 3° tuiy dpOpos 
oay: Theognis ye olorep viv ApOuos 
462 dlros. Cp. Hom. hym. 3. 24 éx’ 
dpOup xal prdéryrs: and the Homeric 
épinpes éraipa. The adj. ‘Hpdxdaow re- 
presents the gen. ‘HpaxAéous, since &p0uz0s 
with the art. can be treated as a subst. 
(like olxetos, éwrirhdeaos, etc.): cp. O. 7. 
267 Ty AaBdaxely radi (n.). Prof. Camp- 
bell reads G60» <&yu’> Jdé oo, adopting 
@OXo» from the margin of L, and con- 
jecturally adding &’. He renders: ‘me 
thus destined no more to use thee in the 
Heraclean exercise,’—taking the ‘Hpd- 
KXetos GBAos to be archery. 


I2 


and 
strophe. 


178 | Z0%OKAEOYE 


11 ovxérs xpnoopevoy to peOvorepor, 

- 12 *addouv 3 & peradraye 
18 zoAupnxdvou avdopos épéocet, 1135 
14 dpay pev aloxpas amrdras, orvyvdv te bgt éxOodorop, 
5 pupi’ dm aigxpav dvardd\dov? *éds éf nyw Kak’ 

éujaar, *o Zev. 

XO. 16 dvSpds to, *ra pev *evdin’ aiey elreiv, 1140 
17 eirdvros Sé pn POovepayr- 
18 é€faoa yAwooas douvay. 


19 KewvoS 0 €tS aro To\AwY 


20 rayOeis *ravd’ éfqpoovre 
21 koway nyvoev és didous apgryav. II 
qyvoe és pidous_apsry 45 


1183 pebicrepow) ue8’ Corepoy L. 


1134 ddd’ & peradr\jay¢g MSS. (ueradAayy A). 
dy 


A syllable is wanting: cp. 1157 @u@s oapxds alédas. Dindorf conj. &’, ddr 


peradd\ay¢g: Hermann, G\dov 8’ dy perad\\aye: 


Bergk, ddd’ aléy peradrAay¢: Hartung, 


xepoiy 8 dy peraddayg: Cavallin, dX’ aléy per’ dyxddas: Wecklein, d\X’ dAg yer’ 


dyxdig: Mekler, d\\’ EvOey per’ dyxdig. 


1188 épéooa) Wecklein conj. éilece: 


Bergk, épvoce:: Seyffert, éréoce (‘wilt be on his shoulders’), Blaydes reads dp’ fewer. 
2136—89 L divides the vv. thus:—dpa»— | crvyrév— | pupl’—h|uie—ddveceic. 


1139 orvyvér re MSS.: orvyvdr 82 Turnebus. 


1138 £. pupl’ dx’ alcxpwr dvaré\0v6’ 


be’ ep’ tuiv xdx’ eujoar’ ddvcceds MSS. (dvaré\XNovra So’ L: cp. Ant. 1147 n.). For 
pup’ dx’ Gernhard conj. pupla r’: Kaibel, pupla 8’ dOpiv (with orvydar re for orvyréy 





1134 £ Dr0ov 8 lv y@ is 
Hermann’s einendation of G\X’ dy perad- 
Aaya, which is shorter by a syllable than 
the antistrophic v., 1157 éuaés capxds 
alé\as. It is the simplest and most 
probable correction. éy here denotes an 
attendant circumstance (cp. Eur. 4. F. 
931 6 8° odd? abrds a, | ddd’ dy orpo- 


aicw éuudruy épOapuévos): and the gen. 
a | chat evoke a 


q@ denotes the ownership 
which the change is made: cp. Thuc. 6. 
18 dmrpaypootrns perafo\pj, a change & 
inactivity. Thus the phrase is equiv. 
to peradAdgay AdXow wodupuryaror dy Spa, 
épéooe. (bw’ avrod): ‘having got a new 
master—a man of many wiles—thou art 
wielded (by him).’ For the idiomatic 
Drov cp. Aesch. Th. 434 yiyas 88’ Dos. 
means that the new owner's 
nasa rms td er wie will. 
or épécow (‘row,’ then fig., ‘ ply’), cp. 
Ant. 158 n. The word is here ‘ peck 
synonym for ywudw. Cp. Jd. §. 594 &yxos 
évipa: Tr. 512 réga al Adyxas Jéowaddy 
Te TWdoowr. 

Cavallin’s conject., GAA’ aldv per’ dy- 
wddous (which others have modified, see 
cr. n.), is liable to this primary objection, 
that wer’ dyxdA\as could not here stand 


for wera xepoiy. Such phrases as & 
dyxd\as &er are used only of what is 
carried ‘in the arms.’ Odysseus does not 
hug the bow. 

1136 %% dpev piv: for the place of 
péy, cp. 279 n.—orvyvdéw Te: for re after 
héy, cp. 1058 n.—ar’ by GoSowoyv is a 
periphrasis for éy@pér» (subst.), hence 
éx8odoréy can follow orvyyéy without 
seeming weak. 

& Zev is Dindorf’s correction of ’"O8ve- 
wets, instead of which we require a 
spondee or trochee (sala 1162). Cp. 

e @ Zed in O. 7. 1198 and Zr. 995: 
and Ar. Ach, 22§ boris, & Zed wdrep cal 
Geol, rotew ¢x@potcw doreicaro. But he 
might still more fittingly have quoted 
Dem. or. 19 § 113, where, as here, the 
indignant invocation closes the sentence : 
—roddods Edy rovs OopuSoirras elvat, 
éAlyous 8& rods orparevouévous, Sray dp, 
(uéurnobe Shrov,) adrés, ciuat, Oaupdows 
orparwwrys, @ Zed. At v. 1181 Ph. ap- 

to dpaios Zevs. Reading & Zev, it 
is best to adopt Bothe’s 8s for the Ms. 
Se’, and to make dvaré\\ové” intrans. : 
‘countless ills, arising from (effected by) 
shameful arts.’ 

Next to & Zev, the most attractive 
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now to use thee nevermore! Thou hast found a_new and wily 
master; by him art thou wielded; foul deceits thou seest, and 
the face of that abhorred foe by whom countless mischiefs, 
springing from vile arts, have been contrived against me,—be 
thou,,O Zeus, my witness! 

CH. It is the part of a man ever to assert the right; but, 
when he hath done so, to refrain from stinging with rancorous 
taunts. Odysseus was but the envoy of the host, and, at their 
mandate, achieved a public benefit for his friends. 


ve in 1137). For 8’ Bothe conj. 8s, and so Dindorf. For éujear’ 'O8vecev’s Dindorf 
conj. éuyoar’, @ Zed: Hermann (Retract. p. 16) €ufoaro Zeus: Campbell, dujoal’ obros: 
Amdt, ¢ujoar’ oddds: Ziel, éunear’ odrcs: Blaydes, éuhoar’ Epywr. Others suggest 
Epya, dvhp, adrés, & Geol, or Ady7. 1140 dvdpds ro 7d per ed Sixaoy elwety MSS. 
See comment. and Appendix. 1148 «xetwos 5’ Mss.: Brunck omits 38’, for 
the sake of closer correspondence with 1166 (xfjpa). 1144 roid’ édnpuociva 
L, with most Mss.: 100d’ edpnuogivar Triclinius: rovd’ etdnuociva Turnebus: rovd’ 
tonuocive V*, and so Hermann. Most of the recent edd. read ravd’ épnuoovrg. 
All mss. have roid’: révd’ is due to Gernhard and Thudichum. Blaydes reads 
rdéyd’ égnuoovvay (‘charged with this order’). Musgrave conj. rax@els rovr’, ev0n- 
poourg (‘by good management’). 1148 fvvcer és pidous] Blaydes conj. fvuce rots 
girs: Gleditsch, fvucer eis pirwe dpurydy. 


correction of ’Odvecets is Arndt’s ovSds, 
which would require us to take dvaréA- 
Aové’ as acc. sing. masc., with transitive 
sense, and to keep Se”: ‘causing countless 
ills to spring up..., more than any other 
man ever contrived against me.’ Cp. //. 
22. 380 ds xaxd rOAr Eppeter, 5c’ od obp- 
wayres of GAN. But this is far less forcible. 
1140 dvBpos ro. td piv fv&in" aly 
darcy. Arndt thus amends the Ms. dv- 
Spdés roe rd pdv cd Slxarow elretv. The 
change involved is very slight,—té for 
76, v for v, and «foro. The sense is :— 
‘The part of a (true) man is ever to assert 
what is right, but to do so without adding 
invectives.’ That is, Philoctetes is justi- 
fied in expressing his sense of the wrong 
done to him; but not in reviling Odysseus. 
Odysseus was merely the agent of the 
Greek army, and acted for the public 
ron Cp. 0.7. 1188 uh Aéywr ye rodv- 
wows Eur. Zo. gre cal rivde SelEw ph 
Aéyoucay Evdixa. Nauck objects that with 
alay we ought to have the pres. inf. Aéyew. 
But ala elerety=‘to assert on cach occa- 
ston,’—the aor. inf. marking the moment 
of the assertion. The combination of alér 
with the aor. is therefore no less correct 
than (¢.g.) in Zé. 21. 263 os alel "AxiAfja 
exhoaro kiya péoco. 
The only sound version of the vulgate, 
dvSpds tro. 7d 5 Sxatov alwreiv, is 
Hermann’s :—' It is the part of a man to 


say that what is expedient (qssod utile est) 
is just’:—z.¢., Philoctetes, if he is a true 
man, ought to remember that the act of 
taking him to Troy is for the public good 
(rd f): and ought therefore to admit that 
it is just. But we may object:—(r) This 
sense of 7d €@ is too obscure. (2) The 
Chorus may properly remonstrate with 
Philoctetes on his invectives against Odys- 
seus; but they could scarcely require him 
to allow that his treatment had been 
Sixasoy. (3) The antithesis between the 
first clause and the second (elwdévros 8 
x.7.A.) thus loses its force; for a man who 
conceded the justice of the act would not 
revile the agent.—Other versions of the 
vulgate, and other emendations, will be 
found in the Appendix. 

1141 £. dwévros 82...686vay. The 
gen. elréyros depends, like d»3pés, on dori 
understood. elxéyra would be equally 
correct, but would be subject to é&dcat, 
Cp. 552 spoorvxéyrt, where similarly the 
acc. could stand.—dfeoat, like a sting: 
cp. Ar. Vesp. 423 xdfelpas rd xévrpow eir’ 
éx’ atriv leco.—yrddooag déduvay, lit., 
‘pain arising from (given by) the tongue,’ 
4.é., galling speech: not ‘garrulity,’ like 
yAwooahyia. 

1143 #. «etvos 8’. Odysseus acted 
by the lagen command for the public 

. e himself has used a similar 
plea (109).—els ded roddkav tay Oels, 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


arr. 8. , I. @ aravai Gypat xapomav 7 


3 €0vn Onpav, ovs 0d exer 


~*~ t) 4 
8 ywpos ovpeotBaurtas, 


4*unnér at avXiov ovye 
8 *andar’s ov yap Exw xepow 


6 ray mpdcbev Bedéwy ahxar, 


1@ Svoravos éyo Tayuv: 


8 ddd’ dyédnv, 6 Sé xapos “dp ovkcre 


9 doBnrds, ovxel” vir, 
10 €ptrere: vuv Kadov 


1146 grraval r: a L. 


Ir5o 
TL55 
2148 odper:Bwras r: obpevo Bwrac L. 


wry 
1149 £. duyg b’ obxér’ dx’ adXNluv | rear Mss. In L wedGr’ has been made from 
wedair’, the « having been erased, and a stroke drawn from ator. For conjectures 





appointed to the task as one out of many, 
.¢., as their agent. For the prep., cp. 
647n. Though v. 6 might suggest vd, 
change is needless. —ébnpoovwva = dperuy, 
évro\y: a Homeric and Pindanc word.— 
vav&’ is a clearly true correction of the Ms. 
fous’. cr, bi reading rdv3' égpnpoctvay, 
joins it with rax6els (‘intrusted with this 
commission ds , ‘towards’ his 
friends,—in their interest. és has been 
suspected (see cr. n.); but és pldous is 
better than rets ¢&as here, where two 
aspects of the same act are contrasted. 
Cp. Ai. 679 5 7 éxOpds tute és roads’ 
éxGapréos | ws xal girjowy aifis: Es re 
Toy plrov | rocald’ Uroupyey were 
BovAjcoua x.7.r. 

21146 yapomiv. The rt xap (xalpu, 
xapd, xdps) is akin to the Sanskrit ghar 
(4ar), ‘glow,’ ‘shine’ (Curt. Ztyms. § 185). 
le ‘ bright-eyed,’ was used esp. to 

enote the fierce light in the eyes of wild 
animals: Od. 11. 611 xaporol re Movres. 
So in Ar. Pax 106s, where xaporacr 
w:Ohxos alludes to the Spartans, the adj. 
implies ‘truculent.’ In men, according 
to Arist. Physiogn. es the xapordy Suva 
is characteristic of the dvdpeios, and also 
of the edpuijs. Though not descriptive of 
colour, xapowés is sometimes associated, 
or even identified, with yAauxés (Theocr. 
20. 25 Suuard pos yAauKds xaporwrepa 
wod)dy 'A@dvas): cp. Tac. Germ, 4 truces 
et caerulea oculs. 

1148 ovpecBarasg, acc. plur., ‘finding 
food on the hills’: cp. 937, 955: 7. 12. 
299 Adwy dpecitpopos: Hes. Seut. 407 
alyos dpecoudpou: and so dpeArexis, dpet- 
vopuos, 6pecxwos, ovpeciparos, etc. If we 


took the adj. as nom. sing., with xGpos, 
it would mean, ‘affording pasture on the 
hills’: as Ai. 614 ppevds oloSwras, ‘feed- 
ing lonely thoughts.’ But the first view 
seems to agree better with usage: and in 
such a compound the ending -Swrys could 
represent either Bécxww or Booxdépuevos. 
enlaee f. ss onl én’ Pe 
andar’. e MSS. give @vy¢ p 

dm’ atAlev | wed’, of which the only 
tenable rendering is Hermann’s:—‘ No 
more, in your flight, will ye draw me 
after a from my cave.’ On this we 
remark :—({1) The use of we\ar’, though 
possible, is strange. When reAdfew is 
trans., the place 40 which the object is 
brought is almost always expressed, either 
by a dat., or by a prep. and case: or, if 
not expressed, it is at least clearly im- 
plied; as in /2. 21. g2 od yap dtw | ods 
xetpas pevterOar, dwell y’ éwédaccd ye 
Saiuew: where the context implies dnol 
far more clearly than ¢vyg here implies 
buiy adrots. mparing //. 5. 766 # ¢ 
pakior’ elie xaxys dddvyet werddfev, and 
Pind. O. 1. 77 éud...cpdre...wéA\acoy, we 
might surmise that, to a Greek ear, ¢vyg 
b obuér’ dx’ addlwe | redGr’ would rather 
suggest this sense,—‘Ye will no longer 
force me to flight from my cave.’ (2) But, 
apart from the use of wedér’, there is 
a further difficulty. Verse 1149 should 
correspond with v. 1126, ray duady pedéov 
tpopdy. These are glyconic verses. An 
iambus, ¢vyg, could not begin such a 
verse, unless its first syll. served merely 
as anacrusis. If we transpose ¢uvy¢@ but 
keep p’ ovxér’, then we have another 
impossibility, viz. a sentence beginning 
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PH. Ah, my winged prey, and ye tribes of bright-eyed 2nd anti- 
beasts that this place holds in its upland pastures, start no STophe- 
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more in flight from your fairs; for-I-bear-not in my hands 
those shafts which were my strength of old,—ah, wretched 


that I now am! 


see comment. and Appendix. 


Nay,_roam_at large, the place hath now 
no more terrors for you,x—no more! 


Now is the moment 


21651 rpdcder r: rpbcGe L.—ddxdy] As the corre- 


sponding word in the strophe is didwy (1128), Herm. gave ray rpdcder 4’ ddxdy 


- Bedréwr. He also conj. dxuary. 
PoByrds vuiy | Epwere’ MSS. 


1158 @ Gd’ dvddny b3¢ ywpos epuxera: | obxére 
Instead of dvé3nv, L has dvaldnv, but with e written 





with we. Other versions of the vulgate 
which have been proposed are examined 
in the Appendix. 

Auratus and Canter saw that p od«ér® 
is corrupted from pyxér’. Auratus. keep- 
ing wedar’, understood (like Wunder), 
‘No longer approach, tx order to fly from 
my cave,’—an impossible sense for the 
dat. @vy@: though we\dr’ as imperat. 
might be defended by the verse of an 
unknown poet in Plut. A/or. 457 D Baive 
Aas éwl rpaxfrov, Bawe cal wéd\a yori. 
Canter read dat’, ‘no longer rush.’ For 
this imperat. (from éAdw) cp. Eur. 4. F. 
819 (Aa), and Eur. fr. 779 fAa 8 wre 
aay But I — Siar hoes the true 

ing is » whi ro in 
the youre ae. Philology me sigeag 80 
(1869). UMEAAT (as it would have been 
written by Sophocles) would most easily 
become HEAAT’. The change of wndar’ 
into weAar’ would have facilitated that 
of pyxér’ into a otxér’, since we\ar’ 
would naturally be taken as fut. indic. of 
wehafw, not as imperat. of redaw. 

The metre would be restored by reading 
BY dvyais br’ dx’ atriwr. But a simpler 
remedy is to place }vygq last, instead of 
first, inthe v. It is not essential to the cor- 
shi gprs of glyconic verses in strophe 
and antistrophe that the dactyl should 
occur in the same place: thus v. 1124 
wévrou Owes épyuevos answers to 1147; 
Evy Onpwv ovs 83° Ea.—See Appendix. 

1163 #@. GAN dvéSny «7.4. The 
reading of the mss. here (see cr. n.) 

resents two great difficulties. (1) dvé- 
bay yields no possible sense when joined 
with épéxera:. That adv. (from avinus, 
‘to let go’) means, ‘without restraint,’ 
‘with free course’ (tmmeitsis hadenis), as 
in Aesch. Suppl. 15 petyew axédny did 
xup’ Grroy. (2) lpdxeras, as the whole 
usage of the verb shows, must mean 
either ‘is detained,’ or else, ‘is warded 
off.’ Hence the following versions of the 


MS. text are impossible :—(a) ‘this place 
is remissly guarded’; (8) ‘this place is 
held by yout freedom’ (schol. épvxeras 
xaréxera:). Seyffert understands, ‘this 
lace detains you with it in fredom’: 
bat even if we could make the verb 
midd., avédnv could not represent averous 
or avecuévous. 
In the Fourn. Phil. u. p. 80 (1869) 
I proposed the emendation which I be- 
lieve to be true. dptxeras ought to be 
dp’ otxém. The error would have been 
an easy one if the eee ess after dp’ 
had been lost, since yepos has no verb. 
That the initial a of dp’ would have 
been no obstacle, may be seen from the 
converse case in O. C. 550, where the 
MSS. give dweord\n, corrupted from é¢’ 
dorahyn. Many other false readings have 
arisen from two words being made into 
one (or vice versa), often with a further 
corruption of the letters; as O. C. 778 
tocaurn for ris arn; #6. 1482 ocurrd- 
xouu for cot rvxouus. The parenthesis, 
6 5é xwpor Ap’ ovxér:s | PoByrés, ovxés’ 
dyuiy, is naturally placed, because the 
emphatic word of the whole sentence is 
ptr and the parenthesis justifies it: 
‘Without restraint—and there is nothing 
here now, it seems, to restrain you—go 
on your way.’ dpa expresses his new 
and bitter sense of helplessness. With 
regard to the repeated otxém, it should 
be noted that such pathetic iteration is 
peculiarly frequent in this couués: see 
1095 GU To, GU ToL: TIO3 w@ TAGUWY, TAG- 
pow Ap’ &yw: 1128 @ rétow plov, w pirwy 
K.T.A.2 1165 GAd youd’,  yrwd’: 1186 
Salpwy, Baluwy: 1197 ovdéror’, ot3éror’. 
The simple transposition, poByrés, ov- 
ud8’ (for the MS. obaér: Po8nrés), is the best 
mode of restoring the metre (= 1131 Execs 
roy ‘Hpdxdeov). Cp. 156 where «7 rpoo- 
Tecws ps \d8y has become in the MSS. u4 
pa NaDy Tporwecwy (n.).—See Appendix. 
11865 #. viv xaddv: cp. Ar. Pax 292 


domo DI’ wddw wddw wadady ahynp vrduvacas, @ 


OoTp. 
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ZOPOKAEOY= 


11 avrigovoy Kopéoat ordpa mpos xapw 


12 guas oapKos atoAgs: 


18 do yap Biov aurixa eyo. 


14 dev yap €ota Bra; ris wd e& av 


péderat, 


15 pnxére = pndevos Kparivav doa Peptre. Bidwpos 


ata; 


“TI6OI 


XO. 16 wpds Oewv, et te odBer EGvov, wéhaccor, 


> 4 4 Ld 
17 evvoia maoq tmed\atay: 


1s dd yal, ev yul’, *éri cot 


19 Knpa Tavd amrodevyeww. 
20 of 7 pu 
al €xew pupiov axOos 6 


1165 


: yap Boorew, qdars oF * 
VOLKEL. 


1170 


~ ~ a 3 rd , > *¥ o 3 » 
AMOTE TUY Tp EVTOTMWY. TL wWrEeTaS; Ti pM Elpyaca; 


above a by the first hand. 
déNas. 


viv dorw etftacia: xadtdv.—dvridovov, 
taking blood for blood: £7. 248 dvripdp- 
ovs dixas.—wpds xdptv, ‘at your pleasure’: 
see Ant. 30 n.—alddras, discoloured, 
spotted, by the disease. When this word 
refers to light or colour, the primary 
notion of rapid movement is usu. pre- 
sent,—#.4., the sense is ‘glancing,’ ‘gleam- 
ing’ (as in the Homeric caxos alddos, /i. 
¥. 223, with Leaf’s n.), or ‘sheeny’ (dpd- 
aww, Jy. 11) But it could also mean 
‘variegated’ simply, as in Callim. Dian. 

1 (of a speckled hound).—Some take it 

ere as=‘quivering’ (cp. JJ. 22. 509 
aléda: bral). 

1158 dwd...d\lbe: 


. 817 n. 
1160 & atpais = 


can also denote, as here, the aliment; id. 


Zim. p. 81 Cc chi agar atc yaXacrt.. 
1161 £ poxérs: the generic uy (being 
one who commands aot...), cp. 170 “7 


rou xndopudvou.—undeves (warrue) dca: 
the relative clause here takes the place 
of a partitive gen.: cp. Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 
20 fF» nis awa ole wapevas xabycy. Cp. 
957 an.—rinwa here=wardura, li 


For conjectures see comment. and Appendix. 
21897 duds capxds alédas] raod" alédas capxés Triclinius. For aléAas Nauck 
2161 £ L divides thus: uyxér...6¢a wéu-|re...ala. 
L.—tévov, wéAaccor] Hermann conj. to», partdooov: Amdt, téraw 
2168 dr: co L: Sr: col r. Dindorf writes Sr cov: Seyfiert, éxt col. 


writes 
1168 céBa] oéfn 

y' fdaccor. 
1167 £. dda- 


Inox for xpotnos etc.—PS8epes: cp. 391. 
11682. & nr clBe Evov, if thou 
any regard for a friendly stranger, etvolg 
we\dray, who draws near to thee 
with all good will, t&acceoy (intrans.), 
draw near to him:—#s.¢, meet his ad- 
vances half way, instead of repelling him. 
For the epic eo, cp. 4%. 390 dAdooas: 16. 
926 dfavéccew. 
Philoctetes is at the mouth of his cave, 
as if about to enter it (953): the Chorus 
now advance a little towards him, as they 


of wikaccov, between féror sad aby: w. 
weadtay, is warrantable, since the latter 
words suggest a reason for the prayer, 
wé\agcov. Bolder collocations of words 
occur elsewhere in Soph.: ¢g. O. C. 
1427 Ths d¢ rohuyou xhdwp | ra rod’ Erec- 
Oat ravSpde; cp. O. 7. 1281. The word 
weddray gives a certain tone of deference, 
ery werdrys is yee = Attic as | 
a= ‘dependent’ t. Ass. + Pp. 4 C).— 
Other versions are -—(1) 543 oéBe, Edvor 
wé\accor, ‘if anything is sacred to 
approach the stranger’: (2) ef nm oéfa 
§évov, rédaccov...reAdray, ‘approach him 
who approaches thee.’ But werdfew (in- 
trans.) could not take an acc. of the 
person approached: see Append. on 
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to take blood for blood,—to_glut..yourselves at will on my 
discoloured flesh! Soon shall I pass out of life; for whence 
“Shall I find the means to live? Who can feed thus on the 
winds, when he no longer commands aught that life-giving 
éarth supplies? 

Cu. For the love of the gods, if thou hast any regard for 
a friend who draws near to thee in all kindness, approach him! 
Nay, consider, consider well,—it is in thine own power to 
escape from this plague. Cruel is it to him on whom it feeds; 
and time cannot teach patience under the countless woes that 
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dwell with it. 


PH. Again, again, thou hast recalled the old pain to my 
thoughts,—kindest though thou art of. all who have visited this 


shore! 
unto me! 


as | 8° Exe puplow Axbor 8 Evvocxed L (§ Evvouxet A). 
schol., &yrwores xpds 7d dxeicPa, it has been inferred that he read dye‘. 
this, Hartung reads déads 8’ (‘it is foolish’) | dxeiy puploy AxGos @ Evvorxeis. 
1169 #&. L divides thus:—rd\w...Urdjuvacac...dvréxwy. For 
For ray rpiv dyréru» Hense conj. ry Evveurspuw. 


Blaydes gives Ayeuw. 
G\ynp’ Cavallin conj. adyos pw’. 
3272 dpyaca] Elmsley conj. elpydow. 


Why hast thou afflicted me? What hast thou done 


From the words of the 
Adopting 
For fyew 





1149 ff. (3) ef re ofBa, Edvoy wédaccor 
({trans.), bring the stranger near thee (z.¢., 
“allow him to approach thee’). 

Arndt conjectures: & +. ofBar Elvow y’ 
Daccov,...d\rAd yvee’ «.7.r.: ‘if thou 
hast too little respect for a guest-friend, 
at least (ddd) think’ of thine own in- 
terest. Such a use of fAaccor would be 
obscure; and the supposed antithesis of 
ideas seems forced; since, even if he did 
‘revere the stranger,’ that feeling would 
not be his only motive for leaving 
i108 bet eet'( ) is Seyff 

1168 eo « 1003 ert’s 
correction of the a Sri coe (or col), 
which could not mean, ‘that it is jor 
thee,’ i¢., ‘in thy power.’ The objec- 
tion to reading St. ody is that this would 
mean rather, ‘that it is thy gart’ (or 
‘duty’): cp. O. C. 741 n. 


1167 £. av, £.¢., to feed with 
thine own flesh: cp. 31 3 For theomission 
of uév, cp. Ant. 806, O. C. 1275.—d8ars 


8° txav x.7.d., while it cannot be taught 
to the countless woes that attend 
upon it. Eyew here = sustinere, asin O.C. 
$37 brafov ddacr’. fxav, and Ant. 421. 

t is needless to read éxetv.—8 Evvoixet: 
cp. O. C. 1337 yiipas agidor, ba wpé- 


warra | xaxd xaxdy Evaxei, and 1d. 1134. 
The context here slightly favours 8 as 
Spain @, though the latter is possible. 

he ony source of obscurity here is that 
in the first clause (olkrpa yap Bébaoxes) 
the «ip is the disease itself, while in 
the second (d3ahs 3’) it is identified with 
the patient. The sense is, ‘thy disease 
is dreadful, and no length of time could 
inure thee to the countless other ills that 
accompany it’ (hunger, hardship, soli- 
tude). 

1170 £ wahadv Mynp, the pain 
which the proposal that he should returq 
to Troy has caused to him from the first 
moment ae Oa heard of HH see vv. 622, 
QrI7; — vaoas witnout se: ° 
Bore Npere cre: their words otete 
him the more, because they have other- 
wise shown him so much sympathy (cp. 
1121, 1163 f.).—rev aply dvréwoy, those 
mentioned in 307 ff.: for rp cp. Anz. 
100 xd\Noroy... | ...ra» wporépwy pdos. 
The adj. here= merely ‘ present in a place’ 
(at a given moment), asin 211, O. C. 1487: 
not ‘resident,’ as in O. C. 841. 

1172 . A return to Troy is 
more dreadful to him than death (999), 
and the mere suggestion of it has pierced 
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XO. ri tour’ edefas; DI. ef ov tay euoi 
 otuyepdy Tpwdda yav wp *A\moas afer. F175 
XO. rdde yap vow xpdricrov. PI. awd viv pe Deiter’ Hdn. 
XO. dira por, pita tavra tapryyedas ExdvTe TE Tpdooe. 
Lopev tojrev 1180 
vaos & nuty réraxrat. ; 
@I. p47}, wpos apatov Aids, edOys, ixerevw. XO. perpial’. 
®l. & §vot, peware, mpos Pedy. XO. ti Gposis; © 1185 
PI. aiat aia, ~ 
Saizev Saipwy: arddwr’ 0 tddas° 
@ mous tous, ti a é & Bin — 
TrevEw TH petomw tadas; ir 
@ £évor, eer’ émydrvdes avfis. —— / 1190 
XO. ti pé€ovres adX\oKoTw 
yvope Twv Tapos, av mpoudasves ; 


on 


2178 yar fArmcao pw’ (sic) L: yay »’ frAmoas r (yaidy pw” Fimoas A). In 
Ars Soph. em., p. 62, Wecklein suggests that yw’ should be deleted. Hartung omits 
dol after ray. 41977 dwro (sic) véy L, in which pe Aelwer’ has been made by S 
from yu’ édelrer’. 1178 £. Hartung omits the second ¢iAa. Hermann omits the 
re after éxéyre: Nauck conj. éxévr: ye: Cavallin, éxéryra re. 1180 £ foyer loper 
L: lwpeyv lwper r.—réraxra:)] Dindorf conj. rporéraxra. Hartung gives loper pads tr’ 
huty wpordraxraz. Nauck or taper 8’ &’ huiy téraxra. For vads Blaydes conj. 
vaoou. 1162—1187 L divides thus:—y) rps dpalou | ddc— | perplage— | 


him to the heart. This verb can denote dwrexpivaro 512 Bpaxéwr re xal atbra re 


the infliction, not only of physical (817), 
but also of mental anguish: cp. £/. 831 
HA. édwodeis, XO. was; | HA. ef riv 
garepas olxoudvuw | eis "Alday édrid? 
trolces, war’ uo} raxouévas | paddor 
éreuBdoe. (But in 1388 below dels is 
not similar.}—dpyacas: perf. following 
aor., as 676, 929. 

1178 £f. tl rour Dekas; Cp. 4%. 270 
wins ror’ Oretas ;—(wrecds pe), et...qfA- 
auras, if thou hast indeed conceived the 
hope: cp. Arica in 629.—dfav with 
double acc. he Ant. 811 tn). 

4177 dod...Aaltrer® : cp. 817.—vvr, 
‘then,’ s.¢., ‘if ye persist’ (as the present 
tense vod implies). This is better here 
than vir. $0. ere 

1178 pOL...wapr vr 
ve wpdooav. The re after éxdvre has 
been suspected (see cr. n.). But analo- 
gous instances occur, where conjunctions, 
which might have been omitted, couple 
dissimilar clauses: as Plat. Prot. 336 a 


dpwriyeva: Thuc. 1. 67 ody notxatow 
avipaw re odlow divrwe xal dua,..de- 
&ébres. Here, éxévre tre would probably 
seem all the more natural to a Greek ear, 
since Bovdopéry pol dor, rodro was so 
familiar an equivalent for wpoogiAés pol 
éor. rovro. Cavallin’s dxévra (acc. neut. 
plur.) re cannot be justified by O. 7. 1229, 
where xaxa | éxévra is merely a bold way 
of saying, xaxd d éxuw ris érolnee. 

1181 vads (partit. gen.) Ww duty ri- 
vTaxtas, to that part of the ship where 
(= whither) it has been appointed for us 
to go. The Chorus are common seamen, 
who have to take their places on the 
rowing benches or at other posts. The 
eet of sailing is now at hand (cp. 
1076). 

1182 £4 dpalov Arvés, Zeus Ixdocos 
(484 5.) in another aspect,—as the 
who hears the imprecation of the rejected 
suppliant. dpatos does not occur else- 
where as an epithet of Zeus, but among 
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How meanest thou? PH. If it was thy hope to take 


CH. 
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me to that Trojan land which I abhor. 


CH. Nay, so I deem it best. 


begone ! 


PH. Leave me, then— 


CH. Welcome is thy word, right welcome,—I am not loth 
to obey.—Come, let us be going, each to his place in the ship! 


PH. 


implore you! CH. Be calm. 


PH. Friends, in the gods’ name stay! 


thou call? 
: las, alas! 
undone ! 


My doom, my doom! 
O foot, foot, what shall I do with thee, wretched that 


[ They begin to move away. 


By the Zeus who hears men’s curses, depart not, I 





Cu. Why dost 


Hapless, I am 


I am, in the days to come ?—O friends, return ! 
CH. What would’st thou have_us do, different from the 


purport of thy former bidding? 


a oe - 


pelvare— | al al af al | daluwy saluwy | dwdrwr' b rddac. 
Most of the later mss. have w: and 6 (which is in T, V*, K) 

1188 £. ri c' made from ric in L. Blaydes 
11912 L divides the vv. after youwuas. For 


has been made from «. 
was probably restored by Triclinius. 
conj. ri pu’ Er’ dv Bly | revtas. 


péEowres Vauvilliers and Musgrave conj. péfovros.—mwpotgawes r: mpodday 


1187 6 rddas} In L 3} 


ee L. 


Brunck conj. rpovd¢dyns (supposing that the sentence is left unfinished): Wakefield, 


wpolpavas (xpoddyvas). 


ermann deletes oa» rpodpawes. 





his titles were dAdorwp (Cramer Antecd. 
Ox. 1. 62), repwpds (Clemens Protrept. 
p- 34) and radayusaios (Arist. De Mundo 
7).— Cys = dwérAGys: 48 n. 

2188 The older edd. give perplafe 
in full (making the choriambic verse hy- 

reatalectic): Brunck wrote perp(af’. 

or the sense, cp. Plat. ep. 603 & 
' perpidoe: 86 rws xpds NUwny. 

1187 Salpeyv: for the nom., cp. Ant. 
891 w rUuBos. 

1188 £. & wrovs wots: cp. 786.—rf 
owe Tevée ;=71 ce rajow, rl coe yphoouas ; 
‘what shall I do with thee,’—how endure 
the pain,—now that my doom is other- 
wise so much worse?—perémw, used by 
Ap. Rh. 4. 1764, occurs nowhere else in 
class. Greek, but is related to the epic 
perémieGew (used by Eur. fr. 449) as the 
Attic carémiy to the epic xarémicder. 

1190 Oder’ dwijAdv8es: cp. 1322: 
Eur. a oe 388 raNlcouros | orecy’: Plat. 

79 D vetrudos dovyuévov. The 
adj. here=‘coming dack’ (answering to 
éwarépyouas rather than érépyouat): yet 
ats need not be regarded as redundant 
(like dpriws with veoopayhs in Zr. 1130); 
for they had once before been on the 


dAoKéty tev 


point of departing (1070). Elsewhere 
€rndus always = advena. 

1191 £. rl JdEovres, to do what, yvedpe 
, with a purpose 
different from (that of) the former course, 
dv (by attract. for d) wpotdaives, which 
thou didst prescribe? He had told them 
to go away and leave him (dré »dy pe 
Aeiwer’ Hn, 1177). They ask if they are 
now to contravene that order, and if so, 
what they are to do. For the gen. ri» 
wdpos after dAAoxéry, a Xen. Af. 4. 4 
25 dN\a raw dcxalw. The verb rpogal- 
vew can be used of any utterance (77. 
324); but, as it is said of oracles (O. 7: 
790 n.), so it is peculiarly applicable to 
commands. 

The objection to the plausible conjec- 
ture fpéEovros is not the omission of god, 
which is quite possible (cp. 801 n.), but 
the fact that Greek idiom would require 
es ri jétovros. In the very rare instances 
where this ws is omitted, the fut. partic. 
refers to the subject of the principal verb, 
as Eur. Hee. 631 ff. Oday... | érdued’, drop 
éx’ oldua vavorohjoww (cp. Paley in Journ. 
Phil. vol. VUL. p. 80). 
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®I. ovroe vELErnTOoV, 


GAvovTa yeLnLEepio 
ime hal apa, vouv Spoeiv. 
Babi www, & rddav, as oe Kehevoner. 


ovdéror’, ovderor, tobe — €wmredor, 


XO. 

PI. 
ovd ei updo 0s eorspasrs 
poor e oe, 
éppéra “Thuor, 


ioe me Shcytlon. 


cid éxeiva 


ZLOPOKAEOY2 


1195 


1200 


TAYTES oorot 788° hd cay €uou 100s dpApov areca. 
adn, @ fou, & vé pot evxos opéfare. 
XO. trotov épeis Too éros; PI. fidos, et robe, 


a 


7 7 Bedréwy th, mporréwpare, 
a ws Tiva oy) pétys mwaddpay woré; 


1205 


. *ypor’ amo mavra Kat ut ap0pa Téa xeEpie 


1198 venernriv r: veweconrov L: vegechr’ Hermann. 


after Avwac. 
1198 ruppbpor 
avurais MSS, 


1194 £. L divides the vv. 


1196 ws ce xehedouer] Reiske conj. of for wr: Bergk, wr o’ éxeAeGouer. 
made from swopgdépoe in L. 
1202 ¢ In order to make continuous dactylic verses, (1) Triclinius 


1199 fSpovras ad-yais schol.: Sporrais 


wrote dra’ ddd’: (2) Erfurdt omitted d\\’: (3) Hermann wrote dp@por dwaca. ddd 
763", & tévot, | Ev -yé yor, & yé os evxos dpdtare. Brunck had already doubled é yé po. 





1198 #. otro. v, since the 
feeling of véuecis is Justitied only when 
fair allowance has been made for human 
weakness. (Andoc. or. I. 57 xph yep 
ar Opunivus wept rar rpaypdrur éxdoyl- 
fecbas, dowep dy atrdv Srra dy ry cup- 
dopg-) Cp. /7. 9. 523 xpi 8 (before the 
amend was msde) ours vpeseconroy Ke- 
XAGeOa.—ddvovra: 174 n.—xepeplp: 
cp- 1460: As 206 Alas odepy | xetrar 
Xeon voojras.—car votv Oposty, 
referring to his abrupt dismissal of them 
(1177). «al . en’) expresses | the relation 
of cause and effect. wapd voip like rapa 
Slxnw etc.: cp. O. Z. §50 rob vo0 xwpls. 

1198 £. ov8’ d wupdépos dorepown- 
me cp. /7. 1. §80'Ohdpmtos derepornris : 

O. T. 200 & ra» wuppipwr | dorparay 
xpdry véuwr. This is a repetition, in 
stronger words, of 003’ a» xpy me way 
wabew xaxdy (999). To brave the light- 

of vie is to Ares says that he will 
appalling form: so says wi 
secase his son, a wép yo cal potpa Ards 
whioyort kepauvg | xeicOat duct vexterar 
(72. 1g. 117). And Dido: Vel pater om- 
nipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras | .. 
Ante, Pudor, quam te violo (Aen. . 98). 
—Bpovras atyats : cp. Aesch. P. V. 1043 


xpos ratr’ dr’ duol pewrdcbce par | a 
dudiens Bborpuxos: 1b. 1083 fxes 
dxrdurovas | creporis Sdsrupo. 

dow proylfev, lit. ‘shall de in the 
course of consuming,’ t.¢., in the very act 
of doing so :—as if f should behold Zeus 
in heaven, with the thunderbolt alread 
brandished in his uplifted right hand. 
The peculiar vividness of the phrase de- 
ees on the somewhat rare use of the 

rt. with fpyoua:—a use quite dis- 

Finct m that of the fut. Thus 
Epxeras Karryophewr pov (Plat. Exthyphro 


2 C)=simply, ‘he is going fo accuse me’; 
but &pxopuas eet ca érideltacbas 
(Phaedo 100 B)='I am proceeding with 
an attempt to show you’: cp. Her. 1. 132 
re radrypy alvéur wayrés: Pind. J. 7. 
69 Epxopas...dvvérwy, 

1200 £. ip “TAvov: not a carse 


on Troy itself, but a way of saying that 
he cares not how the Trojan war may 
end.—of @° dw’ dxelve: cp. Eur. Hec. 764 
ray Oarérruv...b2° 'INigp.—ré8’ we- 
83s dp@pov, this limb (cp. dp@pa in 
1207), my foot: woéds is here a defining 
agar and the phrase is a periphrasis 
Trop dudy wida, with a certain added 
pathon = this poor lame foot.’ But in 
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PH. ‘Tis no just cause for anger if one who is distraught 
with stormy pain speaks frantic words. 

CH. Come, then, unhappy man, as we exhort thee. 

PH. Never, never,—of that be assured—no, though the lord 
of the fiery lightning threaten to wrap me_in the blaze of his 
thunderbolts! Perish Ilium, and the men before its walls, who 


had the heart tO-spurn me from them, thus crippled ! 
my friends, grant me one boon | 


But oh, 


CH. What would’st thou ask? 
PH. A sword, if ye can find one, or an axe, or any weapon, 


—oh, bring it to me! 


CH. What rash deed would’st thou do? 


PH. Ma 


_ 





Blaydes conj. (inter alia) t& yé no ebypd Te vedcare. 
writes wapéfere, conjecturing also wapdoxere and roplfere. 
1207 f£. xpar’ dd wdyra xal ApOpa réuw xepl MSS. (rend B). 


Hermann. 


gre this body utterly,—hew limb from limb with 


mine own hand! 


1206 xporduyare] Blaydes 
1206 387 added by 
For 


wdyra Wecklein gives rgde (to go with xepl). For xpar' Hermann conj. xpér’: 
Wunder, xpar’ dwd wdvra re rdp@pa: Blaydes, «para xai dp0p' dwd rdyra (also xpar’ 
drd rdyra re xdda): Semitelos (Antig. p. 583), axpa 7 dwd wdvra cal dpOpa. 





O. TJ. 718 &pOpa wodowy are the ankles.— 
dwecrat, act., as in At. 446 dvdpds roid’ 
dwwoarres xpdrn: cp. 600 éxBeSdrnxéres. 
(But the midd. drwcy in 1122, of repel- 
ling advances.) He speaks as if the 
tortured limb were a mute suppliant that 
might well have moved their pity: cp. 
1188 w rods rods. ; 
1208 4\X, appealing (230).—dpé- 
ve, extend it to me, concede it: cp. 
ind. NV. 7. 56 ob« exw | ereiy rin roGro 
Motpa rédos Euredor | dpege: a poet. use, 
like that of éyyvaNi{w. (Distinguish the 
sense in //. 12. 328 4¢ ry xox dpétouer 
o ris hui, ‘give glory.') 
1204 £. dpcig: for the fut., cp. 441 2.— 
& woGey sc. rpowduyas byere,=' from any 
quarter.’ So in 43. 886 ef ro@:...de0e- 
cuw=detoows, ef rou (A\qdooce). The el- 
liptical use of ef ris is frequent (Thuc. 4. 
26 dedyew cirdy re...nal ef rs DAXAo Bpd- 


pa).—ydvuv, axe: El. 485 dugdans yérus: 


cp. Ant. 249 n. 
wpomlpbare This use of the verb is 
somewhat strange at first sight, and has 
led to conjectures (see cr. n.). But it 
seems to gp aloes y the context. The 
p of fifteen men is standing before 
im, and he sees that they are not regu- 
larly armed; but, as & woe Froptai, W 
hopes that some one of their number may 
have some weapon. mwporéuyare means 


strictly, ‘pass forward,’ from hand to 
hand. Cp. Ar. fr. 427 épe wal raxdws 
kara xepds bdwp, | ola al rd xetpb- 
paxrpoy,—‘ ’ it round. 

1206 ger 8x péeys...; So O. C. 
398 (Ismene having said that Creon will 
come) OF. Srws ri dpdoy; cp. 1. 1724: 
El. 390 XP. Srws wddys ri xphiua;— 

pav, ‘deed of violence’; a sense in 
which the sing. does not seem to occur 
elsewhere, though the plur. often = ‘ vio- 
lent hands’ (/7. 3. 128 iw’ “Apyos wada- 


vp). 

1207 *xper’, Hermann’s correction 
- gill seems Ps me polars a 
e interchange of x and x, pu- 
xouas corrupted from Bsdiona. i 745 
(cr. na). ere the error may have 
been facilitated by a recollection of 618 
xdpa, | réurecv. e sense is, ‘hew all 
the flesh (from my bones), and sever limb 
from limb,'—a frenzied exaggeration of 
his prayer in 748, wdrafow els dxpo» dda, | 
Grduncoy ws rdxwras ph geloy lov. 
Sophocles knew the History of Herodo- 
tus (cp. O. C. 337 n.). Is it not possible 
that the poet’s diction here may have 
been influenced by a reminiscence of the 
e describing the ghastly suicide of 

the insane Cleomenes (6. 75)? Cleomenes, 
like Philoctetes, ‘asked for a sword,'— 
which the terrified Helot gave him. 


188 
dove dovg vdos 75n. 


XO. ri wore; PI. warépa parervwv, 
@I. és “Ado. 


TOL Yas ; 


XO. 
- ov yap & dda y’ er 


ed 
© Tod, @ WOS TaTpia, 


TOPOKAEOYE 


I210 


mas ay ecidoust o, adds y arp, 


9 A ‘ € 4 
os ye oav AuTwY lepay 


1215 


Bad’ exOpois eBay Aavaois 


oe y 3 > Ld 3 
Gpuyos* é7’ ovddy eius 


XO. éyo pév dn Kat mddas vews dp00 


1209 »é0c L (the second o added by S): vécos r. 
12112—1217 L divides thus :—rot yao— 
| for’ de— | & rdcuio— | ric dvy—d|OXtogo— | erwre— | davacio—eiul. 


conj. warevw: Triclinius, pacredwr. 


21210 parevwr) Biaydes 
1211 £ és 


r: els L.—od yap lor’ éy gdes y’ érx L. Hermann gives ov yap é» gdea y’ En: 
Seyffert, ov yap tr’ dy pda yé rou: Wecklein conj. (Ars p. 36) od yap dy pda yé ra: 
121 


Dindorf suggests ob yap év dda (without 7’ &r:). 
1214 ids dy eloldocul o’ dONdbs y’ dvyp MSS. (y’ 


MSS.: w réXs @ rarpla Dindorf. 


216 o rédts @ rédts rarpla 


wanting in Harl ): ris a» elcidon’ Orbs o dorijp Dindorf. 


Then, waparaBar riv oldnpor Apxero é& 
fg apes acer ies éxrcrdpywy 
yao xara pfixos ras odpKas (cp. xpe 
@dvra) wpodfawe éx rar conuéur i Tous 
prpovs, éx 3¢ ry unpaw &s re rd loxla xal 
ras A\awdpas, és 8 és rh» yaorépa amixero, 
cal raurny xaraxopsevwy ard0are. 

If the ms. xpar’ be kept, wdvra must 
be taken in one of two ways. (1) As acc. 
masc. with sty Cp. Ion fr. 61 rdv 
avrod xpara: Eur. fr. 243 rd» ody xpar’. 
But with Sophocles xpdra is elsewhere 
neut.: cp. 1001, 1457. (2) As adverbial 
neut. pl., ‘utterly.’ In either case the 
sense is weak. We cannot take wdvra 
wal &p0pa as =xal wavyra dp0pa. (In Aesch. 
P. V. 51, byrwxa roicde xovddr arrereiy 
&xee, the comma should stand after roicde, 
not after &yrwxa.) A transposition is, in- 
deed, possible—xpara cai ApGp' dxd rayra. 
But, even then, there is the difficulty 
that he cuts off his own head before man- 
ing his limbs. This, surely, is more than 
the figure of ‘ prothysteron * will comfort- 
ably excuse. Prof. Campbell com 
As. 238 Kepadhy cal yAwocay Expay | pew- 
re Gepicas: but Ajax is not decapitating 
himself. 

1209 £. dova: cp. Ant. 117 n.—tl 
wore; the verb understood is fori, not 
govg: cp. Ant, 381 ri ror’; ‘ What means 
this ?’—wardpa patevoy, as if porw rather 


than govg wéos had preceded : cp. O. 7. 
159 0D. 

n vv. 493 ff. he had expressed the fear 
that his aged father must be dead; and 
here, in the bitterness of despair—when 
he feels himself utterly friendless upon 
earth—he utters a yearning to join Poeas 
in the world below. At brighter mo- 
ments, again—when there is a gleam of 
hope that he may return to Malis—he 
thinks of his father as still living (66s, 
1371). And Heracles tells him that Poeas 
is indeed alive (1430). 

1212 ob yap tv dda y’ fn. Her- 
mann's deletion of the der’ before & is 
probable on metrical grounds; and the 
interpolation might easily have arisen, as 
he says, from a su ipt gloss éori. 
On the other hand it is simpler and better 
to understand deri than (as Hermann pre- 
fers) warevwy. 

1218 6 wéMs: Trachis (491): for the 
nom., cp. 1186 n. 

12144. wes Gy with optat. ina wish ; 
cp. §31.—bAvés y’ dvvip. This, the read- 
ing of the MSS., is confirmed, as against 
Dindorf's conjecture (see cr. n.), by a 

int which seems to have escaped notice. 

he ye after 6g marks the causal force of 
the relat. pron. (as in 663) ; and this indi- 
cates that a@\sog means, not merely ‘ un- 
happy,’ but ‘wretchedly foolish’ (as in 
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Death, death is my thought now— 

CH. What means this? PH. I would seek my sire— 

Cu. In what land? Pu. In the reafm of the dead; he is 
in the sunlight no more. Ah, my home, city of my fathers! 
Would I might behold thee,—misguided, indeed, that I was, 
who left thy sacred stream, and went forth to help the Danai, 
mine enemies !|— Unddre—undone ! 


CH. 


1216—12321 M. Schmidt rewrites these vv. as follows:—éyw dy 48m xal wddax 
waXrloovuros | crelxwy ay 7 cos Tis éuis vews wédas, | ef wh wpds jyas roy 7’ 'AxidAdws 
yovor | ’Odvorda re Seip’ livr’ éXedoccoyey. For the last two vv, Nauck would sub- 
stitute ef wh wpds tds Seip’ ldvr’ Aedacouey | ’Odvccda re rép 7’ ’AxidAdéws ydvor. 
1218 vews) The rst hand in L wrote vewo: S corrected this to vewo, but without 
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Long since should I have left thee, and should now 


deleting the acute accent. 


O.T. 372). The reflective emphasis which 
y’ acids to 40@Xuos is thus exactly in place,— 
‘misguided s#deed that I was.’ A comma 
after elo(Sousl o” makes this clearer. 

1215 #. lepdv UuBad’, the Spercheius 
(492), neighbour to the haunts of the 
Malian nymphs (725). All rivers were 
lepol, but here the epithet has a special 
force, which a brings out: he had 
voluntarily withdrawn himself from the 
realm of friendly deities. Cp. his appeal 
in 1040 GAN’ & warpya yh Geol 7’ drdyroc. 
—tr’ ot8év dys: for the place of é’, cp. 
0. 7. 24 &’ obx ola re (n.). 

32218—1471 Exodos. Neoptolemus 
restores the bow, and resolves to keep 
his word by taking Philoctetes home. 
Heraches appears, and at his bidding 
Philoctetes consents to sail, not for Greece, 
but for Troy. 

It is unusual for two actors (neither 
being a mute person) to enter together,— 
as Odysseus and Neoptolemus do here 
(1322),—-except in the opening scene. 
This is the peculiarity to which the scho- 
liast calls attention: évre00er dirdoir dors 
70 éreabduor. Of the other six plays, the 
Trachiniae is the only one in which the 
odes begins with the entrance of more 
than one person (v. 971: Hyllus, and the 
wpésBus with Heracles). In 0. C. 1 
(third ¢reseédcorv) Theseus enters wi 
Antigone and Ismene. 

1218—1221 Much suspicion has 
fallen upon these verses. Some critics, 
indeed, hold that the only resource is to 
write them anew (see cr. n.). The points 
to which objection is made are the fol- 
lowing. 


He did not mean veo. 


1) dpod as a prep. with the gen. 
(schol., é&yyvs). The Frat. is the arse 
case (0.7. 1007). There are, however, 
two other passages in which the gen. is a 
well-attested reading. (a) Xen. Arad. 
4. 6. 24 mwplv dd duov elvac rods wodAovs 
d4\AfAwe: three of the best MSS. sup- 

rt the gen., while others give d\A#Aors. 
f) Menander fr. incert. 204. The schol. 
on Ap. Rh. 2. 121 quotes it as duod dé 
Te rixrey wapeyéves’ 4 xépn: but the 
mutilated form of it found in Suidas, 
Photius and Harpocration has ro6 rixrew 
duov. It is noteworthy that the use of 
6u00 in the sense of éyyus (as distinguished 
from the sense ‘along with’) is said by the 
schol. on Apollonius to be distinctively 
Attic. And, when it bore this sense, the 
analogy of ¢yyd’s, wédas, etc., might easil 
permit it to be sometimes construed with 
the See Appendix. 

(2) ovelyxev is suspected by Nauck, 
who says, ‘one would rather have ex- 
pected the rides aprriad 8 But the 
pres. partic. uite right: ‘moving on 
my way, I should now have been near 
my ship.’ 

(3) orelxovra following crelxwv. This 
is a real blemish, though a small one. 
But it does not follow that it is corrupt. 
There are several proofs that Sophocles, 
writing rather for hearers than for readers, 
was not always careful to avoid such ite- 
ration of commonplace words. The em- 
phasis here falls on the contrasted quali- 

cations (yews duo0, and wéAas), not on 
the participles themselves. A recurrence 
which, in print, catches the eye would 
hardly have offended the ear. Cp. 87, 
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otetxav dv 4 coe THs eens, et py mwédas 
’"OSvocda oreixovra tov T *Ayudddws 1220 
yovoy mpos nuas Sevp’ iovt’ dlevocropev. 
OA. ovx av dpdoaas qvrw’ at madivrpotos 
xédevOov epres wde ouv oTovdy TAXUS ; 
NE. Avowv oo’ éfjpaprov & re mpl Xpovp. 
OA. Sewdv ye duvets: 7 5 apapria tis Hy; 1225 
NE. Hv cot mBopevos ro Te oUpTayTe oTpaTy 
OA. érpatas épyov trovov av ov cot mpérov ; 
NE. dmdra:ow alcxpais avdpa cai Soros éhoiy. 
OA. rov motov; wor pov te Bovreve véov; 
NE. véov peév ovdev, rm Sé Tloiavros toKxw 1230 
OA. ri xpypa Spdoes; ws p urd tis ddBos. 
NE. zap ovmep éhaBov rade ta rd", atfis mah 
OA. @ Zev, ri A\€Eas; ov ri mov Sovvar voets; 


NE. aioxpws yap aura xou Sixp AaBav exo. 


2219 orelyw»] Wakefield conj. rolyws.—ay (corrected from 4) $v L: &» 4 Elmsley. 


Cp. O. 7. 1123 n. 


1220 creixovra] Wecklein conj. r’ dsaxra, and formerly 


oredsdovra: Blaydes writes re révée. 4221 éd\evccoue] In L the rst hand wrote 
éXebcouer, but added a second ¢ above the line. 1222 ov« dv] dv xady (sic) L, with 


& ai written above (by an early hand,—if not the first). 


Corrected in L from cuuroud by S. 


1228 adv crovdz] 


1226 riddperos r: redbuevor L. 





88 zpdocew bis, with n.,—265 dyplg, 267 
dyply: 1268 f. \oyur, Abyors. 
(4) wpés ypas Seip’ dvr’, repeating 
e sense of ré\as orelyxorpra. The words 
are certainly age but they are 
nothing worse. For a like redundancy, 
cp. Lysias or. 16 § 13 roils wer lrwetovew 
dopdraay elvas Seiy voulforras, ros 3’ 
éwKXiras xlySuvor h-youpudvovs, where the 
second participle merely repeats the sense 
of the first, and might have been omitted. 
We could, indeed, take lévr’ as=lévre 
(for the elision of the dual, cp. Hes. Op. 
199 trov wpokswévr’ dyOpdéwous), placing 
commas after ;yévow and idvr’. Then 
orelxowra would refer to both men. ‘I 
see Od. and N. approaching, on their way 
hither to us.’ But this is less natural. 
On the whole, I incline to think that 
these four vv. are sound, though (like 
vv. 265 ff.) they are somewhat carelessly 
written. 
2219 otedxev dv foo. The ethic 
dat. implies, ‘thou would’st have seen me 


depart’: cp. 0. C. 8: 3 BéBnxer tyly 3 


' aa preaniy pal for the plur. fol- 
owing the sing. (4) cp. 1394: Ané. 734n. 
1222 ovx dv donee: cp. Vi §. 
486 ovx ae 3h révd’ Avdpa pdxys éptocse 
peredOus..; the formula is more courteous 
than od with fut. ind. (0.7. 430 n.). He 
seeks to restrain himself — sadlorsoiet: 
cp. 1190 n. : Cp. Ast. 1312 dpa 
duvervyeordrny | xédevOoy Ep... x—olv 
owovdy Taxis; for ody, cp. 268 n. 

1224 Neus: cp. Ar. Ran. 691 dOoaz 
ras xpérepow duaprias. Thuc. 3. 46 pera- 
yraras xal...rhy duapriay xaradicas 

1225 S8avév ye : for ye in such 
comment, cp. 0.7. 1035 dewdy y’ Bvedos 
orapydvur dvedduny: As. 1127 crelyaryra; 
Sarde +’ elwas, el xal Sys Oarwe: El. 341. 

1226 fv col mOdpevos. This 
(down to 1234) well illustrates the dra- 
matic use of interruption in stichomuthia. 
The spectators are now to learn that the 
repentance of Neoptolemus is complete. 
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have been near my ship, had I not seen Odysseus approaching, 
and the son of Achilles, too, coming hither to us. 
Enter NEOPTOLEMUS, followed by ODYSSEUS. 


Op. Wilt thou not tell me on what errand thou art return- 
ing in such hot haste? 


NE. To undo the fault that I committed before. 

Op. A strange saying; and what was the fault? 

NE. When, obeying thee and all the host— 

Op. What deed didst thou, that became thee not? 

NE. When I ensnared a man with base fraud and guile. 
Op. Whom? Alas !—canst thou be planning some rash act? 
NE. Rash,—no: but to the son of Poeas— 

Op. What wilt thou do? A strange fear comes over me... 
NE. —from whom I took this bow, to him again— 

Op. Zeus! what would’st thou say? Thou wilt not give 


NE. Yea, I have gotten it basely and without right. 


1228 é\uy» in L seems to have been made by S from deity: the original circumflex 
(which was, as often, very small) can be traced at the lower end of the acute accent. 
2281 rl xpiua’ rl Spdces L (with no point after 3pdoec), as if the supposed sense 
were, ‘What is the matter? How I fear what thou wilt do’:—+ri ypfua dpdces r. 
Wecklein conj. ri xpyua, ri Spas s—ir7nd0é rcs made in L from érnré’ bn by S:; 


Seyffert conj. dwndeé rou; Nauck, drjAdvder, 


wapéhafor B. 


1282 wap’ otrep fKafov] rap’ 08 





Obeying his superiors (1326), he did a 
base deed (1238); he will restore the bow 
1230, 1232); for he has no right to it 
Pe ch point is thrown into relief 
by the excited interpellations of Odysseus. 
Cp. 210 n. 

12272. dv of co. wpétrov = rovrTwy 
d of cor xpéwow iy epafa, Cp. 0.7. 862. 

1228 dddv. The partic. answers the 
question asked by wrolow: ‘what unbe- 
coming deed didst thou do?’ ‘(I did 
such a deed) dy capturing,’ etc. Thus 
we understand frpata Epyor ob xpérow jot. 
The verb which N. would naturally have 
used, if Od. had allowed him to finish his 
sentence, would have been jyaproy, to 
which fv in 1226 would have been cogn. 
acc.: but, after the interruption, the verb 
is best supplied from v. 1227. Thus 
fv remains actually an acc. of respect, 
‘(the sin), by which.’ Blaydes suggests 
eKrov dvdpa cal SdAos. It is true that 
in stichomuthia an interrupted speaker 
usually ends with a finite verb (as O. 7. 
560 Eppe, O. C. 646 xparjow). But in 
this context d\sv is more forcible than 


ator, since then it is Od. himself who 
supplies the description of the deed as od 
wpéwror. 

1229 véov: for the sinister sense, cp. 
784 n. 

1281 ds p’ brynAM ris ddBos. For 
this use of ris, in foreboding, cp. 43. 
1163 foras peydAns Epdés res dywy: for 
its place, cp. 104, §19, 1039. _ és (‘how!’) 
as in Zl. 1112 rl 8 lor, © Sev’; ws py’ 
bwrépxeras pb80s.—Seyfiert’s conject., Tos 
for ris (El. 928 Gaiud rol yw’ bwépyera), 
seems less fitting after os. With regard 
to Nauck’'s érnAvéey, it may be noted 
that neither Aesch. nor Soph. admits 
#AvOor in dialogue, though Eur. does so 
(£2. 598). 

1282 wap’ obmwep Dafov: for the 
tribrach (not contained in one word), cp. 
1247: O. C. 26 Gadd’ boris 6 réwos: and 
n.on 0. 7. 537. 

1283 tl Adéas; for the fut., cp. 1304 n. 
—The interrogative of rt aov, like ov d} 
(goo) and ot 8irov, was freq. in Attic 
(Ar. Rav. §22, etc.). 
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OA. 
NE. 
OA. 


NE. Sis ravra 


apos Geav, worepa Sy x 
ei Keprounois dare tadnOn éyew. 
ri ons, hy acy mat; tiv’ elpnKas NOyor ; 


e A a ? ~ o 
ovAel Kal TPLS avarroNel pL ETN; 
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puAdyes Tdd€; 1235 


OA. dpxny Kvew ay ovd ana€ €Bounopny. 


NE. ev 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 
NE. 
OA. 

addw peGetvas tava; 


vuv éxiorw mavr axnxows dyov. 
¥” » ” — ‘ a 
éorw Tis, €oTw, os oe Kwrvoe TO Spar. 
ri gus; Tis €orae p ovr 
fdpras “Ayarav ads, ey Ve rots eye. 
codes tmepuxas ovdey eEavdas coger. 
ov 3 ovre duvets ovre Spaceias coda. 
GAN’ € Sixata, trav copav Kpeicow rade. 

‘ “A cd 9 2 a A 
Kai mas Sixavoy, a y' ehaBes Bovdais éuais, 
NE. tyHv apapriay 


IFW TAOE$ 


1245 


3 ‘ e b} > ~ e 
aicxypay auaprav avaraBely repacopat. 


OA. 
NE. 


“ > 3 Led : A (4 Ud 
aorparov & ‘Ayaiay ov poBel, mpdcowy rade ; 
fv te Sixaiy rov ody ov tapBa ddBov. 


1250 


1288 sérepa 84) 3% is wanting in L, and in some of the later mss. (as T' and L3), but 


A is among those which have it, and it is in the Aldine text. 


ermann conject. 


wérepa ov, Seyfiert rérepd ye, Blaydes (whom Cavallin follows) wérepa 3¢. Nauck 


adopts the conject. of E. Philipp, ratpq@wr for rérepa. 


1288 ravra] 7 abra L: 


raira r (and edd. before Brunck).—dvaroAei] In L the final » has been added by S. 
1240 od viv éwiorw: wder' dxnxowes Adyor L. Such a point after éricrw may have 


suggested A's reading, d«jxoas. 


21286 wérepa Si seems clearly right 
(see cr. n.): the 84 gives indignant em- 
phasis. 82 is also possible (cp. 917); but 
it is weaker, and gives a less good rhythm. 
For wérepa in a simple question (like Lat. 
as), cp. O. C. 333.—xepropey, of bitter 
jest; cp. Ant. 956 n. 

21286 et xeprép: The quiet force 
of the answer would be rather spoiled by 
adding y’: cp. rog n. 

1288 dvarwodsy, to plough anew; 
hence, a ‘to Ee over the same ground’ 
again. Pind. V. 7. 104 rabra...rpls re- 
rpdxc 7 durode. In this sense Attic 

rose preferred éwavawokety: Plat. Philed. 
A ed 8 h wapowula Boxed Exew, 7d cal 
dis eal rpis 76 ye xadwos Exon dxravaroheiv 
Abyyp Sew: Legy. 713 B éwavarodijowper. 
Cp. rperécoror olkrov, Ant. 858 n. 

1289 dpxtiv, adv., placed before the 
negative word; cp. dé. 92 n.—dv with 
Bovdrdpav: cp. 427, 1278: Lys. or. 12 
§ 22 éyw 8° éBovrbune avrovs d\70R 


Adyew. 
2240 o vév. Though in O. 7. 658 


1242 fcra:] Herwerden conj. éorl. 


and £/. 616 we have ed wwy éricru, the 
temporal »iv seems fitter in this curt 
response. —dxyxows is much better here 
than yh ee eh Ai. sor ie dahxoas 
Adyor is fitting at the end of a speech: cp. 
above 241 is But in a brief aaceneat ot 
resolve, such as this, the compact unity 
given by the participial construction suits 
the placid firmness of the speaker’s tone. 
Cp. 253, 567. ‘ 

1241 £. dé Spay: for the art., cp. 
118 n.—tle Eoras pp" ovricadtowy Ta8e; 
for this use of the fut. ic. with art., 
cp. O. 7. 297. Dindorf is not quite ac- 
curate in saying that, after fora, odmwicw- 
Adww ‘ would have sufficed,’ and that the 
poet ghee the fut. partic. only for 
the sake of correspondence with xwitce. 
The fut. partic. was required by Greek 
idiom, whether the principal verb was to 
be past, pres., or future. Cp. Xen. 4m. 2. 
4: 5 5 tryncduevos oddels Evra: ‘there will 
be no one f lead us’ (Xen. could not 
have written 6 fyovueros). For the place 
of p’ cp. O. 7. 139 éxeivow 5 xravéw. The 
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In the name of the gods, sayest thou this to mock me? 


OD. 

NE. If it be mockery to speak the truth. 

Op. What meanest thou, son of Achilles? What hast thou 
said ? 

NE. Must I repeat the same words twice and thrice? 

Op. I should have wished not to hear them at all. 

Ne. Rest assured that I have nothing more to say. 

Op. There is a power, I tell thee, that shall prevent thy 
deed. 

NE. What meanest thou? Who is to hinder me in this? 

Op. The whole host of the Achaeans,—and I for one. 

NE. Wise though thou be, thy words are void of wisdom. 

Op. Thy,speech is not wise, nor yet thy purpose. 

NE. But if just, that is better than wise. 

OD 


And how is it just, to give up what thou hast won by 


my counsels? NE. My fault hath been shameful, afd I must 


seek to retrieve it. 


Op. Hast thou no fear of the Achaean host, in doing this ? 


NE. 


With justice on my side, I do not fear thy terrors. 


1248 sois Herm. with one ms. (Lc), as Buttmann had previously conjectured. 


L and the rest have rotad’. 


1246 gogd Brunck: copdy MSS. 


21246 ror 


copwv}) Wecklein conj. ca» cog¢tiv.—xpelocw] In L the second ¢ has been added 


S. 1247 dixaor a y’ frafes MsSS., except I, dixas’ d y' Maes: 
ermann, Sixad y’, d\aBes (and later, dixacd o’, drafes). 


@\aBes: and so Nauck, Wecklein. 
erased in L. 


whence 
Dindorf conj. Slxa:or, 


1248 eGeiva:}) After two letters have been 
1281 ¢68ov}] Herm. conj. srparéy: Froehlich, yégor. 





compound émxeAteoeyv comes after the 
simple xeAtvow as in O. 7. 566 f. rapée- 
xopev after foxere, 15. 5785 f. éxpdvday’ 
after paGeiy. a i above, 249: and for the 
converse, gir f. rd8«: for the double 
acc. (a rare constr. with xwAtw), cp. Plat. 
Lys. Pp. 207 E dué ye...cai pdda wodAG 
xwrtovaew (sc. of yoreis). 

1248 ly Bi rots. Attic usage recom- 
mends rots, in preference to rote8” here : 
seeon O. C. 741 was ce Kadpeluw ews | 
waNret Sixalws, éx 8¢ ray udNuor’ éyd. 

1245 eas: cp. 1001 n.—codd 
is right, as Sixava shows: woddéy would 
be intolerable here. 

1247 dy UaBes: the y’ with cau- 
sal force (quae ceperts) : cp. 663. For the 
tribrach, cp. 1232. Odysseus, ignorin 
the moral question, asserts a nght o 
property in the bow, because his fovAal 
(as he euphemistically calls them) have 
won it. 

1248 £4 tiv dpapriav. The drri- 
Aafy marks a rising tone of excitement 
(cp. §4 n.). These words sum up N.’s 


J.S. IV. 


resolve, and his mentor turns from ex- 
postulations to threats. tv, ‘re- 


trieve.’ So Eur. Jon 426 ras ply dvada- 
Bev duaprias. This sense comes through 


- that of ‘recovering’ (since the duapria may 


be regarded as a loss of character),—not 
through the notion of ‘taking back’ a false 
move (for which the word was dvaridec- 
Oa). Cp. Her. §. 121 rodro rd rpayua 
dyé\afov: id. 8. 109 dvadauBdvew riv 
mwporépny Kaxéryra. 

1251 ww te Bale, i+., having it 
on my side, as an ay cp. oly Gey. So 
Ai. 1128 oop ry Sixaly yap uéy’ Keorw 
Gpoveiy.—trov adv ov » 6Bov, I do 
not fear the terror (=terrible thing) of 
which thou sae eam the wrath of 
the army. For this objective sense of 
@68os, cp. O. C. 1651 ws Sevod rivet | 
pdBov paydvros. For tov adv, Zl. 1110 ox 
olda ry ohy «dnéés’: fr. 169 ox ol8a Thy 
ony weipay’ ty 3 éxicrapas.—I prefer this 
version to the other which is possible :— 
‘I do not feel the fear which thy words 
suggest.’ 
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OA. % & @ 
NE. 
OA. 


NE. €otw To péddov. 
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GAN’ ovdd ror of yxetpt welPopar ro Spar. 

ov Tapa Tpwoiv, adda oot a 
OA. xetpa defiay opas 

Kors émufavovoay; NE. adda xapé roe 


1255 


ravrov Tod owe. Spavra xov péddovr’ eri. 


OA. 


o td 9? e “~ Q t “~ 
Kaito. o édow* te Sé ovpravTe oTpary 


éfw dd Oo, os cE TYyswpHoerat 


NE. 


érwdporvnaas: Kav ta oid’ ovrw dporjps, 
tows dy éxTos KNaupatey Eéxows 700d. 


1260 


av 8’, & Hotavros zat, Piroxrjrny A€yo, 
Efe, apeitas tdode werpypes oréyas. 


PI. 


tis av wap avtpos OdpuBos torarar Bons; 


1262—1258 In L these vv. are distributed as follows:—1252 OA. dAX’ od8é rox... 
1283 NE. od répa Tpwoiv...1254 ff. OA. dorw 7rd uéddov. NE. xeipa...dripadoveas ; 


OA. dAAd xaué Tor... Tiyswphoeras. 


In the Aldine, as follows:—1252 is given to N. 


(without indication of a lacuna between 1251 and 1253): 1253 to Od.: 1254 f. (fore 


érwwatoucar) to N.: and the rest (d\\4...riuwpyoera:) to Odysseus. Turnebus re- 


stored the words xeipa...éwcwavougay to Od., and the words dAAd...xod péddAovr’ Ere to 
N. The loss of a verse, spoken by Od., between 1251 and 1252 was first suggested by 


Hermann (Ad Vigerum 70} ap. Erfurdt, ed. 1805). 
laydes.—rd Spay] Wecklein conj. rd uh od. 
1284 forw MSS. (except B, fora:): Irw Wecklein. 


Boye] wrelcoua Bothe and 
rapa] ofr’ dpa L: odr’ dpa A. 


1262—1268 Hermann'’s earlier view 
{see cr. n.) seems clearly the true one. 
Verse 1252, GAN’ ovSd ror «.7.d., is the 
reply to a lost verse, in which Odysseus 
said that he would enforce his will with his 
own hand. Throughout this passage it is 
Odysseus who threatens, while Neoptole- 
mus stands on the defensive. To Odysseus 
must belong of rdépa Tpwols, d\rd col pa- 
xovueda, and xeipa...drwpatouray: while 
bru rd udd\dow and GAA xdué...xod pér- 
door’ fr: are the answers of Neoptolemus. 
Hence, if we reject the hypothesis of a 
lost verse, only resources remain. 

(rt) To transpose vv. 1252 and 1253. 
This was Hermann’s later theory. The 
objection to it is that N. then says, dA’ 
0686 To. o7 xeipl welBopas Td Spay. | lores 
7d uédXov, —when the last three words lose 
the force which they now possess as a short 
and direct reply to a threat. Further, the 
verbal echoes in this dialogue (rae copay 
in 1246, Sica in 1247, P6Sow in 1281) 
make it probable that oj xapl in 1252 
referred to words of Odysseus which either 
included xelp, or at least foretold his ger- 
sonal interference more explicitly than is 


12832 el- 
1288 of 


See comment. 


done xovpea. 
gh remove v. 1253. Wunder pro- 

poses to delete it: Todt, to place it after 

v. 1290. Neither course is warrantable. 

(3) To assume that vv. 1251, 1252 
were spoken consecutively by N., and 
that v. 1252 alludes to a menacing gesture 

This is Wecklein’s view. 

But it appears scarcely consonant with the 

character and practice of Greek Tragedy 

that words spoken by one person should 

require the dumb action of another to 
e them clear. 

If, then—as seems hardly doubtful—a 
verse has dropped out, its loss may have 
been due to the fact that it began with 
the same words as one of its next neigh- 
bours. In dialogue of this kind, anger 
is sometimes ape? derisive repeti- 
tion: cp. O. 7. 547 EP. rodr’ adrd viv 
pou wpar’ Exoucor ws épw. | OI. robr' adrd 
Bh pos dpd?? etc. (with n. 7 Odys- 
seus—who asserts a dixasw of his own 
(1247)—may have replied to N.’s words, 
Eby re Sixale ov rapfe déBov, 
with some such retort as, fi» ry dixaig 
xelp éuh o” dvayxdoan. Or v. 1282, GAN 
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NE. Nay, not even to thy force do I yield obedience. 
Op. Then we shall fight, not with the Trojans, but with thee. 


NE. So be it, if it must be. 


Op. Seest thou my right 


hand on my sword hilt? NE. Nay, thou shalt see me doing 


the same, and that promptly. 


Op. Well, I will take no more heed of thee; but I will go 
and tell this to all the host, and by them thou shalt be punished. 
NE. Thou hast come to thy senses; and if thou art thus 
prudent henceforth, perchance thou mayest keep clear of trouble. 


(Exit ODYSSEUS. 


But thou, O son of Poeas, Philoctetes, come forth, leave the 


‘shelter of thy rocky home! 


PH. (wethin), What means this noise of voices once more 


rising beside my cave? 


12868 xapé} xané L, made from «al épé. 


dpoveita by S. 
ry] Matthiae conject. StAonnyrys. 


1260 cd\avuudrwr) Hartung conject. ryudrwr. 
1268 The rst hand in L had omitted this v., 


1289 ¢povys) Corrected in L from 
1261 S:dXoxrh- 





of84 rou x.7.d., may have answered such 
Q verse as, GAN’ of8’ Aduwos ris eute loa 


xpos. 

The textual history of this passage is 
parallel with that of O. 7. 622—626, 
where the loss of one verse led to a simi- 
lar confusion of persons in the Mss. 

1262 GN’ ot8l ra: cp. O. C. 47 
aX’ odd’ duol ro. ot84 refers to oy 
yxapl: as he does not fear the Greek 
army (1250), so neither does he fear the 
violence of Odysseus. ‘ But neither do 
I obey thy hand (=yield to thy threat of 
force), rd Spay, so as to do thy bidding.’ 
—For the constr. of we(Oopas with dat. 
and inf., cp. Plat. Prot. 338 A xal welBec dé 
pot paBsovxov...édéoGa:: for the art. with 
the inf., 118 n.: At. 1105 xapélas 3 
délerapas | rd Spas. 

3254 tore. Wecklein reads (tre, 
which is the fitter word where bold 
indifference to possible consequences is 
declared (cp. 120.n., and O. 7. 1458 aAX’ 
} per Huw pop’, Srarep etc’, (rw). But 
the calmer word forw is more dignified 
and more effective here. Cp. 0. C. 1205 
bores &’ ob» Srus buly plow. 

1286 xov pAdAovr’ In: cp. 567. 

1267 ¢. k«alro, ‘however.’ Odys- 
seus, who is not naturally 3écopyos (377), 
has quickly recovered his self-control. 
He recalls his threat of violence—speak- 
ing as if he had not heard N.’s reply. 
He now leaves the scene—in the hope 


that his parting threat will suffice—but 
atmo near, to watch ype At the 
crisis he again interposes (1293),—as in 
v. O74. ak dese : cp. £/. 1033 édGoica 
unrpl raira wavr’ Etevre oj. 

12892 : for the aor., cp. 
1099 ¢gporfica (n.).—KAaupdrev: cp. 
Ant. 931 rocaw dyovew | caval’ vrdpte. 
The familiar use of xXalwe in threats (13. 
754) made it natural to use the subst. as 
‘troubles’: hence the confusion of 
metaphor would not be felt. For like 
phrases with wéSa, see on Ant. 619. 

1261 Sr0Krjrny Adye: for this use 
of Aéyw cp. Ant. 32 (n.). Matthiae’s 
ground for proposing to read Suvonrirns 
(as nom. for voc., cp. 432) was that the 
accus. seems awkward when it refers to a 
person who is accosted: but we may pro- 
perly compare 4. 71 ff. otros, ce... ae 
wpooponeiy xatw| Alavra guww’ oreixe 
Swuarwe wapos: for, though the sense of 
gwee (‘I call to’) is different from that 
of Aéyw, yet the objection to the accus. 
would be the same. 

2262 dpelas, of leaving a place (as 
Tr. 659): but it can also denote ‘enter- 
ing,’ as Her. 5. 72 xpl» ras Odpas av’rédv 
dpetwas (cp. Ant. 9485 d\Adgax (of leaving), 
n.). pews: here no more than rerpl- 
vas. Cp. the phrase of Eur. in Ar. 7%. 
889 ruuSipes epas, ‘seat on a tomb.’ 

1268¢f ris at: cp. O. C. 1g00 (Theseus 
entering) ris al wap’ tur xowds Hyxeiras 
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Ti pp éxxadetoGe; Tov Kexpnpevor, Eévor; 

» ~ aA 

Wot’ KQaKOV TO xpnpa. pov Ti por *véa 1265 
ry a“ 

TApEOTE TPOS KAKOLOL WéwtrOVTES KAKG. ; 


NE. 
PI, 


Odpae ddyous 8 axovaor ots nKw dépwr. 
Sédoux’ Eywye* Kai ra mpl yap é« Adyar 


Kahav KaKws émpata, gois teobeis Adyots. 


NE. 
PI. 


OUKOUY EVEOTL Kal peTayyuuar Taw; 
Towvros joba Tots Adyourt yOTE pov 


1270 


7a TOL Eexhemres, motos, drypos hdOp 


GAN’ ov Te pny vov: BovrAopar Sé cov KAvew, 


motepa Sédoxral aot pévovT. Kaprepery, 

a ~ ec a A td 6 

7 mew pe nov. PI. rave, un A€Ens wépa: 1275 
parnv yap ay etrns ye mwavr’ eipyoerat 


outw SédooKTat; 


DI. nai répa y’, to, 7 A€yw. 
GAN’ WOedov pév av we tmecOnvar dAdyous 


duotow' ef O€ py Te mpos Katpoy Aéyev 


Kup@, wéravpot. DI. rdvta yap ppdces parny: 


the last of p. 93 B. It has been added, not by the scribe himself (as Dindorf reports), 
but by the diorthotes (S). His minuscule writing is less free and flexible than the 
scribes, and can also be distinguished from it by the forms of some letters,—as here 
by the w of wap’, the first « of terara, and the 8 of Sos. A similar instance is 7r. 
177, also the last line of a page (66 B), which was likewise added by S. 

1264 Kxexpynuéva] xexpnudvov A and Aldine. 1266 & pap ri po pdya | rdpecre 
wpds xaxoios réurovres xaxa (sic) L, with ov written above the final a. The later mss. 
have xaxév. Schneidewin con). véov...xcaxdy; Bergk, véa...xaxd; For réurovres Wecklein 
conj. xAérrovres: Wakefield and Blaydes, réocovres: Nauck, revxovres. 1267 X6- 
yous 8°] Adyous r’ Erfurdt, with Wakefield. 1269 rebels Adyus) Nauck conj. 
Wevodels SérAaxs (SdAuxs with A. Grégoire). 12370 odxouy] odxoty L. 1278 dd’ of 


xruwos...;—Gvtpows, poet. plur., like dd- 
para, avral (Ant. 945), Opdvoe (O. C. 
425), etc.—toraras: cp. Eur. /. 7. 1307 
vls aut Saua Oeds 75d’ lornow Bot ;— 
ixxadetoGe: the midd. here differs from 
the act. (O. 7. 597 n.) only by suggesting 
that their own interests are involved.— 
xexpnpévor. The form xéxpnpa: (xpdo- 
was) in classical prose esi ie means 
either, ‘to have used,’ or ‘to have been 
used.’ In noe it means also, ‘to stand 
in need of.’ The partic. occurs only in 

oetry, as Od. 1. 13 vécrou xexpnpévor: 
cur. fon 1199 TwWyaros Kexpnudva, 

1268 £ po’ Kandy td xpipa. Phi- 
loctetes, in the recesses of his cave, did 
not recognise the voice that called to 
him, and expected to see only the sailors, 
~—who were still in front of the cave 


when he entered it (1317), and whom he 
regards as friends (11:71). It is when he 
comes to the mouth of the cave, and sees 
Neoptolemus—the stealer of his bow— 
—that he exclaims wyuot, caxdv 7d xpijua. 
(For this use of xptjya, familiar in Attic, 
cp. Ar. Vesp. 799 Spa rd xpiipa: 26. 834 
rl wore ib XPT ay ; ss : 

v ry ...kand; Bergk’s cor- 
rection args confirmed by the «axa 


_in the text of L. Probably xaxée was 


merely a conjecture made to suit péya,—a 
corruption which doubtless arose from the 
vw. (‘perchance,’ O. C. 969) just before it. 
—mipwovres, ‘ushering in,’ ‘heralding’: 
cp. 4nt. 1286 @ xaxaryyeArd poe | wpowéu- 
yas dxn, ‘O thou herald of evil, bitter 
tidings.’ (The use of mwporduyare in 
120s is different.) His fear is that 


SIAOKTHTHS 
Why do you call me forth? What would you have ~ °- 


Sirs ? 


[He appears at the mouth of the cave, and sees NEOPTOLEMUS._ 
Ah me! this bodes no good. Can ye have come as heralds o. 
new woes for me, to crown the old? 

NE. Fear not, but hearken to the words that I bring. 


PH. 


I am afraid. Fair words brought me evil fortune once 


before, when I believed thy promises. 


NE. 


Is there no room, then, for repentance ? 


PH. Even such wast thou in speech, when seeking to steal 
my bow,—a trusty friend, with treason in his heart. 
NE. But not so now ;—and I fain would learn whether thy 
resolve is to abide here and endure, or to sail with us. 
ore! A 


PH. Stop, speak no m 
said in vain. 


Il that thou canst say will be 


NE. Thou art resolved? PH. More firmly, believe me, than 


speech can tell. 


Ne. Well, I could have wished that thou hadst listened to 
my words; but if I speak not in season, I have done. PH. Aye, 


thou wilt say all in vain. 


vt why L (with marg. schol., d6\os davoluar). 
A and B give 47, which was adopted by Triclinius and the older edd. 


Triclinius (T): radcas L and most mss. 


later hand. —elrys ye MsS.: Dobree conj. efrys ov. 


Instead of ui (the prevalent reading), 
1276 rave 
1276 dy] a L, corrected to d“y by a 
1277 xépa] répu L. 


1278 yey] Omitted by the scribe of L, who has added it (in the contraction 7) 


above the »w of #eXor. 


Neoptolemus has come to execute the 
threat of taking him to Troy by force 
(983). That is, indeed, the only evil 
that could now be added to his lot. 

1268 £. dx Adyov, through them: cp. 
88 n.—Adyots: for the repetition, cp. 
88 n. 

12712 £. rovovres is explained by merés 
etc.: cp. O. 7. 435 hues roold’ Epuper, 
ws pay col Soxel, | uwpa: O. C. 62 rovaita 
cot rair’ deriv, w Edy’, od Adyos | repswuer’. 
—meorés, inspiring confidence: cp. 71. 

1278 dAXN of nr pry: the same formula 
occurs in £/. 817: and yi seems here 
better than the v. /. pr. 

41278 £& wave: cp. O. C. 1751 n.—dy 
days ye. Dobree (Adv. 11. 47) would 
alter ye to ov, comparing Eur. Sacch. 
655 (copes copes ov), where ov, lost in 
the MSS., was restored by Porson from 
Chr, Patiens 1529. But ye is right. ‘All 
thy words will be in vain (though I can- 


not resist force, if that be used).’ He 
knows what their Adyot are worth (cp. 
1268 f., 1271). 

1277 xal mwépa y’, fo8", ff Ady: ‘yes, 
(I am so resolved,) and more strongly 
than my words express.’ a ene 
pévow might be supplied with te’, it is 
better to supply éédocra:z. The simple 
fo is sometimes, like od@’ f06:, paren- 
thetic: 0.7. 1022 dapéy ror’, feb, 
Trav dur xeapay NaBwr. For i Aéyo, cp. 
Eur. Ale. 1082 dwwreréy pe, kare pGddoy 
n A\éyw: id. Hec. 667 w wayradawa, Kadri 
BGddov 7 Aéyw. 

1278 #. ddd’ Fedrov piv dv: cp. 
427, 12339: and for dAAd pév, 882 n.— 
wpos xaipov=cxaiplus (O. Z. 325 n.).— 
wéravpat: for the perf., cp. 76 Sdwda. 
Similarly reratcoua (dnt. Ot n.).— 
awdvra ydp: for this use of ydp, marking 
assent, cp. Avt#. 639. 
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ao $ ¥ ‘ 9 A 4 4 
1 Yap ToT evvouy thy eunv Krnowe ppeva, 
‘ 


1281 


é 9 % ~ 2 A 4 

oatis y éuov Sodotor tov Biov A\aBwr 
amerTepnkas, Kata vouberets eye 
€\dav, dpiorov matpos exOoros yeyss. 


odor O, "Arpeidar pév padsor’, erecta Se 


1285 


6 Aapriov mais, kat ov. NE. wy ‘mevgp tépa- 


PI, 
NE. 
PI. 
NE. 


Séyou 5é xetpos && euns Bédn rade. 

mas élmas; apa Sevrepov Sodovpeba, ; 
arapooe ayvov Zyvos visorov oéBas. 
@ dirrar’ cimov, ei Aéyers ¢ 
Toupyov Tapérrat pavepsv: 


ITUILO.. 


deftav 


1290 


MporTewe yelpa, Kat KpaTe. TaY ouwV omuv. 


OA. 


éyo 3 amavde y', ws Oeoi Evvicropes, 


umép r ’Atpeadav Tov Te oUpTaVTOs oTparoU. 


PI. 


o 4 4 “a b rd 
téxvov, Tivos dwuvnua; pav ‘Odvacéws 


1295 


éryobopnv; OA. odd’ toi: Kat wédas y’ opas, 


2281 crive:] «rion L.—Wakefield conj. Fre. 
1288 pdrdicd’ L, with +r written over @ by rst hand. 


conj. aloxierros. 


2284 &y@wros) Pierson 


1286 Nauck would write 6 Aapriou rais xal—NE. od ni éreviy wrépa. 


2288 dpa 


oux dpa L (the circumflex added by S): ov« &pa r: Porson con- 


jectured dp’ ov, or dpa (preferring the former, Praef. p. x): Wakefield, od yap.— 


SohodmeGa} Corrected from dovAovueda in L. 


1289 dyv0t—tywrovy}] Wakefield 





2281 xrice: cp. 1370: As. 1360 
xrao@a: pldrous: and for the constr. here, 
Eur. Or. 267 rd Oetoy duopeves xexrhpeia. 

1282 £ Sensy’. When Sorss refers, 
with causal force, to a definite antecedent 
(O. 7. 1184), the addition of ye to it is 
comparatively rare in Soph. (0. C. 81o 
Srp ye is not similar): while ds ye is 
frequent (663).—dweorépynxas, with acc. 
of the ee 931. 

1284 oy implies, ‘after robbing 
me, thou wilt not even leave me in 
peace.” Cp. dé. 1276 éppicar’ ddwy 


pobvos. —tx at , having proved 
thyself a most hateful son of a noble sire. 
Achilles was $iAraros to Ph. (242): the 
son has become &x@oros by his theft of 
the bow. 

The force of this passage will not be 
fully appreciated unless we remember 
that N. is sow completely identified, in 
Ph.’s mind, with the action of Odysseus. 
Ph. was ready to allow that N.’s better 
instincts had been warped by evil guid- 
ance (971, rorg). But then he hoped 


that N. would restore the bow. Od 
prevented this: N. made no direct reply 
to the last appeal (1066 f.), and carried 
off his prize. 

Pierson’s conjecture wrrog was 
approved by Porson, and received 
weighty support from recent critics. Cp. 

alsxpds pavoiuasz. In Eur. Ph. 585 
=594 Porson) alexwrov is a v. /. for 
&xOrov: in O. Z. 1519 at least one late 
MS. has aloyucros for &@wros: and in 
At. 1059 Triclinius gave éx@lerw for aic- 
xlory. But, as it seems to me, we should 
rather lose than gain by forsaking the 
MSS. here. 

1288 dpa seems the true correction 
of the MS. ovx dpa or ov dpa. The ex- 
pected answer to a question asked by doa 
may be either ‘yes’ (Af. 405), or ‘no’ 
(43. 1304): here it suits the suspense be- 
tween fear and hope. dp ov is unsuit- 
able; it would mean, ‘Is it not clear 
that I am being deceived again?’ When 
Gp’ of is used, the answer ‘yes’ is always 
inevitable, and the tone of the query is 
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Never canst thou win the amity of my soul, thou who hast 
taken the stay of my life by fraud, and robbed me of it,—and 
then hast come here to give me counsel—thou most hateful 


offspring of a noble sire! 


Perdition seize you all, the Atreidae 
first, and next the son of Laertes, and thee! 


NE. Utter no 


more curses; -but receive these weapons from my hand. 


PH. 


hat sayest thou? Am I being tricked a second time ? 


NE. No, I swear it by the pure majesty of Zeus most high! 
PH. O welcome words,—if thy words betruet 
NE. The deed shall soon prove the-word :—come, stretch 
forth thy right hand, and be master of thy bow! 
[As he hands the bow and arrows to Philoctetes, ODYSSEUS 
suddenly appears.| 


Op. 


But I forbid it—be the gods my _ witnesses—in the 


name of the Atreidae and all the host! 


PH. My son, whose voice was that? 


Did I hear Odys- 


seus? Op. Be sure of it,—and thou seest him at thy side,— 


conject. dyror—iylorov. 
Blaydes writes rdx’ fora. 


2291 rapdora) xdpeors T', Hartung, Cavallin. 
1293 xpdresve] rpdurewe L (sic). 


The letters wpdur 


have been ascribed to a corrector; but the whole word seems to have been written 


by the 1st hand. 


1298 ws] Buttmann conject. ae: Reiske, w: Tournier, g: 


Cavallin, ws curlerwoay Geol: O. Hense, ¢yw 8’ dravéd, Geol 8é pos Eveloropes. 
1294 ixép r’ r: bxép L, with most mss. The restoration of r’ was probably due 


to Triclinius. 


22965 £. L points thus: réxvov* river gwrnua: 
cObiny ; Blaydes, thus: réxvov, rivos gwrnus, paw 'Odvecéws, 


wy ddvecéwe | drm- 
éxrpcObuny; Nauck 





usually triumphant (see O. 7. 540, 823, 
828: O. C. 793, 883: Ai. 1034: Zl. 614). 
The other conjecture, ot ig also in- 
appropriate; that would mean, ‘what, 
am I not being deceived again?’ (as if 
a second fraud had been expected. Cp. 
246: O. Z. 1017: At. 1348). The intru- 
sion of ob« before dpa in the MsS. here 
may have been due to the scribes 
reminiscence of in which the 

uestion wes «twas is followed by od 
(a6, O. Z. 1017). 

1289 deco’, ‘I swear, ‘No’’ (like 
drégnu, ‘I say ‘No,”? O. C. 317): Ar. 
Eq. 424 Tovs Oeods dwdpyvy. For the 
aor., cp. 1314: Ai. 536 éwtpes’: 16. 69 
lppt’: El. 668 detauny: Eur. Hec. 127 
drérrvo’.—dyvov: cp. Aesch. Suppl. 652 
Znves txropas dyvod. The fact that dy- 
»éy is oft. an epithet of oéBas (as in O. 7. 
830) is no adequate reason for writing 
dyviy...0 ere. 

1291 t, ‘shall be forthcoming’ 
(in fulfilment of thy word,—cp. O. C. 3 ): 
davepév, ‘before thine eyes’; cp. O. C. 
gto evapyeis. 


1298 f. tbyd 8 drav8a y: ye em- 
phasises the verb: cp. 660, 1037. Odys- 
seus darts forward from his place of con- 
cealment (cp. 1257n.),—his voice being 
heard before he is seen (1295). At v. 974 
he was just in time to prevent the bow 
being restored; now he is too late.—ds 
Geol Evvlo-ropes: cp. Ant. 542 Wr Todpyop, 
“Asdns xol xdrw Eveloropes: Eur. Seeppl. 
1174 Zeds 8¢ Evylorwp of 7’ dv ovpary Geol. 
For the invocation of the gods in a pro- 
test, cp. Thuc. 4. 87 udprupas per Geovs... 
romooua: ws ér dyady nxuw ob reldw: 
and id. 1. 78, 2. 71. 

teép +’: re irregularly placed, as in 
185: O. C. 33 rijs wep 1’ énod | abrijs 6’ 


wens. 
1295 £. téxvov: a mode of address 
which he has not used since v. 997 (w 
wat). ie 923 & téve (n.).—rlvos devn- 
pa; In this agitated and rapid utterance, 
it seems Be to aah mT dori tars 
odenua, and to take GrycOdpny wi 
*OS8vercdes, rather than to suppose that 
guenua is governed by érycGbuny and 
understood again with the proper name. 
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os ao” és ta Tpotas medi’ arooredka Bia, 
édy 7 “Ayiddews tats édv re pn OeAp. 


Ol. 
NE. 
oI. 


NE. ovx ay pedeinv. 


dN’ ov ru xaipwv, qv 768° dpbwhy Bédos. 

d, pndapas, 2.4, mpos Oewv, pens Bédos. I 300 
peGes re, pos Gewy, yxelpa, pirraroy réxvov. 

OI. dev-> ti p’ avdpa sroddusov 


éxOpov 7’ adetou py xravely réLows dois ; 


NE. 
3) 


GAN ovr’ euol rovr’ doriv ovre cot Kadov. 
> A 
GAN’ vy ToToUTEY y tot, Tos MpuTOUS OTPaTOV, 1305 


‘ ~ > ~ 4 ‘ 
Tovs tay "Ayaiwy wevdoxrpuKas, KaKOUS 


» b! ? 
ovTas pos at 


NE. elev? ra pev 


o 


ny, &y O€ Tots Aoyots Opaceis. 
id 


TOE exes, Koux eof 


OTOU 


opyny éxous ay ovde peu eis ene. 
OI. Eipdnpe: ryv dvow 8 ecEas, @ réxvoy, 1310 


proposes to delete éryc6éuny (which is omitted by B), and to write OA. 
2297 wredla drocredd L. 
clinius: aa L (made by S from da): &8& (ord a)r. S 


cad’ tot K.T.d. 


*Odvecdus, 
Cp. cr. n. on 1138. 21800 a Tri- 
ffert, adopting a suggestion 


of Hermann’s, writes ad, | uw} wydauds, ui}, x.7.\.—pebys] Nauck writes agys: Mei- 


neke conj. 4} 7s. 
Gaveiy Triclinius. 


1297 drogre\a, here, ‘convey away’; 
cp. 983 credoder (= Afovew in 985). 

2299 ddX od nm xalpev: a regular 
formula in threats,—most forcible when, 
as here, the verb is left to be supplied 
from the last speaker's words: so Eur. 
Or. 1892 f. OP....dpedow 8 byw Aéyur. | 
ME. dAX’ of 7: xalpwr, fy ye uy ouy7s 
wrepos. Her. 3. 36 dwd 6¢ wWrecas KGpor 
wedbueréy co. ddr’ of ri yalpwr, érel 
x.7. Sometimes, again, the verb is 
expressed: as in O. 7. 363: Ar. Ran. 
843 GAN’ of re xalpuw atr’ dpeis: id. Ach. 
563 GX’ obre (so Bentley for odd2) xalpwy 
Taura ToAuhoe Adyew.—dépOwGy, be di- 
rected straight: fr. 430. § dp@otra: xavér. 
Cp. the fig. sense in Ant. 675 rév... 
épGounérwy, ‘lives whose course is fair.’ 

2800 d, in reproof, as O. 7. 1147 4, 
uh wko\age: Aesch. 4g. 1087 &@, rot ror’ 
fryayés we; the doubled @ d also oc- 
curs in trimeters, as Eur. Or. 1598 OP. 
érrazs 7d8°, ME. Gd, pndauds spdoys 
Tdaée, 

nebis is altered to dys by Nauck, 
who thinks that é0es in 1301 caused the 
error. But two points claim notice. (1) 
peOqs, ‘permit to escape from thy hand,’ 
‘allow to fly,’ is a more forcible word 


1802 edeiny) nedeluny B.—ri p’ r: ri’ L. 
2804 4d’ ot? duol caddy ror’ dorly otre col mss.: Wake- 


1808 crave] 


than djs (‘discharge’) when, as here, 
the archer is at the very point of shooting. 
Cp. O. 7. 784 Tq neOdvri Tov NSyor, ‘who 
had let that taunt escape him’ (with n. 
there). Xen. Cyr. 4. 3 § 9 wadrd...ols 
wal peOcévres cal Exovres xpqpued" ay 
(‘darts which will serve us, whether our 
hands release or retain them’). (2) It is 
no objection to pefys that wédes In 1307 
has a different application. Cp. n. on 


762 (Sia). ‘i : 
21801 piles pe...xelpa: the secon 
acc. defines the part: cp. /Z 11. 240 rd» 
3 dope whit’ adxyéva: Zr. 831 ff. ef ydp 


ope... | xplet... | rAevpd. 

19024. rf i GvSpa wokdwiov «.7.. 
At first sight it might appear simplest to 
suppose that governs a double 
accus., pr «ravety being epexegetic (‘thou 
hast robbed me of the man, so that I 
should not slay him’). But other passages 
show that there was an idiomatic use of 
égapohua: with the inf., in which it was 
nearly equivalent to xwAtw. Pindar /. 
1. 60 wdvra 8 édteweiv... | ...dgapetras 
Bpaxd pérpoy Exwy | Susos, ‘hinders from 
uttering.’ Eur. Andr. 913 xdcrewas, 4 
ves ouppopd ao ddelrero; (i.¢., Td Kreéi- 
ya:,— ‘prevented thee’). Eur. 7ro. 1145 
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who will carry thee to the plains of Troy perforce, whether the 


son of Achilles will or no. 


PH. But to thy cost, if this arrow fly straight. 


[Bends his bow. 


NE. (setsing /ts arm). Ah, for the gods’ love, forbear— 


launch not thy shaft! 


PH. Unhand me, in Heaven’s name, dear youth! 

NE. Iwill not. PH. Alas! why hast thou disappointed me 
of slaying my hated enemy with my bow? 

NE. Nay, it suits not with my honour nor with thine. 


(Exit ODYSSEUS. 


PH. Well, thou mayest be sure of one thing,—that the 
chiefs of the host, the lying heralds of the Greeks, though 
brave with words, are cowards in fight. 

NE. Good; the bow is thine; and thou hast no cause of 


anger or complaint against me. 
I grant it; and thou hast shown the race, my son, 


PH. 


field transposed xa)ér to the end of the v. 


Tour’ to 768’. 


Brunck, keeping the Ms. order, changed 


1806 rovs rw 'Axady} Blaydes writes rou rar 'Axawr. 


1808 ra per 8h 75?’ A, with most of the later Mss., and Ald.: ra uéy ro 7déé’ Harl., 


V3; ra wéy 76é' L (and so K). 


omitted in L, I, B, 


70 Seomébrou rdxos | deliver’ abriy raida 
ph 8o6va: rddy, ‘her master’s haste de- 

rived her of the power to bury her son.’ 
B here, the true construction seems 
to be, tl ddefXou ps pr xravety dvSpa 
arodducov ; ‘why hast thou robbed me of 
the chance of slaying a foe?’ In ad- 
mitting, but not requiring, «4% with the 
inf., this dda:poOua: is like other verbs of 
hindering. woAdwov: for the tribrach in 
the sth place, cp. 0. 7. 71g n. This is 
the rarest form of it (the last word of the 
verse being a ‘paeon quartus’): cp. 1327: 
Aesch. Lum. 780 éyw 8 driuos 4 rd\awa 
Bapdxeros.—ty Opdy +’: cp. 1323 wrodduioy 
Sucuerf} . He has nvowed his hostility 
to the whole Greek army (1200), and 
can properly call Odysseus woddyos,—as 
on ee gives that name to Ajax (Aj. 
1132). 

1805 #. 4G’ otv...ye: cp. Ant. 84 
n.—rovg tp. orparod: for the omission 
of rot, cp. Ant. 10 n.— jpvcas, 
‘lying heralds.’ The word alludes more 

icularly (as is indicated by év 8 rots 
Reyous Opacets) to the protest which 
Odysseus has just made ‘in the name 
of the whole army’ (1293 f.), and to his 


Wecklein conj. ra wév vuw réd’: Seyffert, ra wv ve 
rét’: Burges, rd per od 76é',—Srov Turnebus: Srouv Mss. 


1810 ¢gicw 3’) 3 is 


threat at vv. 1257 f.:—it is not merely 
an equivalent for ‘false envoy’ (because 
he had executed his mandate by fraud). 
In Attic Tragedy the xfipvé was especi- 
ally associated with unsuccessful bluster. 
Examples are afforded by the herald of 
Aegyptus (Aesch. Suppi. 836 ff.), the 
herald of Creon (Eur. Supp/. 399 ff.), 
and the herald of Eurystheus (id. /Zeracd. 
85 ff.). Menelaus plays a similar 
when he forbids the burial of Ajax (4%. 
1047), and he is then attended by a «ijpvé 
(2d. 1118 wpds raira wielous Sevpo Kijpuxas 
Aafdw «.7.A.). With pevdoripu§ cp. yevds- 
partis (O.C. 1097): for the allusive plur., 
O. J. 366 n.—wpés alxpriy: cp. Zr. 266 
wpos rotou xploww. 

1808 £. «ey, ‘so far so good’: ep. 
Eur. Helen. 761 Ev. elev: rd pew Sh Seip’ 
del xadas fre: similarly it marks a pause 
between statement and comment (0. C. 
1308 n.). » Ca gen.: cp. 0. 7. 
698 Srov word | ui rortwie wpdypyaros 
orjoas éxas. The Ms. Sov, though 
defensible, seems less suitable here.—els 
pi: cp. §22. 

1810 ff. iv dicw 8: the elision 
gives quasi-caesura: cp. 276 and ror n.— 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


ef Hs éBha gTEs, ovxt Liovpov TATpOS, 7 
GAN eg "AX tag peta. Cavrav & or ny 


jkou apiora, viv be Tav TeOunKorav. 


NE. 
auTov ré pw? ov 
aKouror, 


qoOnv Tarépa tov *dpov evhoyotvrd, oe 
S€é cou Tuxely épiepar, 
dvOparroic Tas pev éx Geav 


TuXaS Sodeicas é €or dvayKaiov pépew: 

doot 5 éxovaiovow eyKetvta BddBats, 

aomep av, TOUTOLS oure cuyyvdpny eye 

Sixa.ov dorw our érrouKri, ew Twa. 1320 


ov 5 


Typiwcan, Koure obpBovhov déyet, 


édy te vovdery Tis evvoig dé av, 


aruyels, Todguiov Svopeq 


TFVOUpEVOS. 


opus dé elo: Znva 5° 6pxioy Kaha: 


Kat taur ériotw, Kat ypapou gpevav ecw. 


1822 ¢= 4s} Nauck conj. é dy: 
f$évruy L and others (including YT, B). 
1814 jobny warépa row éudy MSS.: 
re written above). 


Tov éudr. 


Blaydes, olay 


1325 


A 1812 {Uerwr 0 A: 
1818 viv 32 MSS.: voy re Turnebus. 


warépa, re row éudy Ald. (from A, which has 
Triclinius, eOny warépa roy duds: Nauck, fone ve rardépa 
18128 adrév ré yw’ Mss. (in A, corrected from avrés 7’ in): airbe 





é€ as, since the ¢évxs, or inherited strain 
of the yévos, can stand in poetry for the 
yvos itself.—t : for the é Pagel 
BA, cp. Zl. 440 wasiv &BrXaere, fr. 119 
érei B Brdoree 0.7. 717 wasdds 5é Srdo- 
ras: also O.C. 972, Eur. fr. 432) fr. adesp. 
376. So Eur. fr. 698 rrax’ dugplBrnra 
ore On amare One as t 7 
rep Brier is totbet wre y long n 
sae og s, Sukie 
precedes: (‘thou Aaa shown, I say, that 
thou dost not spring from) cord (bom €8 It 
is ae to a &Brae- 
gs asdrGe . 2 is ees 
the ore 78: Ri wat c 

3—pera. foveey @. The @, though 
wanting in L, seems scone: For re. 
dé (instead of re...re), cp. Ast. 1096 n.— 
reOvynxétreyv might be governed by yerd, 
but really depends rather on the unex- 

ressed dpora dxovec. The poet may 
fave been thinking of Od. 11. 482 ff., 
odio 8 'AxcAXed, | ofris dxnp rpomdpove 
paxapraros ot dp’ éxlccw’ | Tply ude -ydp 
ce two érioner Ica Beoiorw | Apyeios, vir 
3’ adre uéya xparées vexvecciy. 

1814f. ave: for the aor., cp. 1289 

n.: for the acc., O. 7. 236 (n.): Ai. 136 


oé pay e rpdocorr’ émxaipw: Eur. Hipp. 
1339 Tovs yap evoeBeis Geol | Ovpoxorras 
ov xalpover.—dpdv for dude is the best 
correction. The phrase rarépa rév dude 
occurs in £/. 279, 588, 1496, and in the 
first two of those dusy in L has 
been made from éyév. Cp. 1118 above 
(duds for dués).—With 7oOyv warépa re 
roy dudy, OF Hobyy ye warépa Tov éudv, the 
tnbrac is enfeebled by two consecutive 
rachs,—without the justification given 
si Mol the as after dyere, And 

i w 


ewhat weak. 

2315 dy...cov ruydy: for the double 
gen., Xen. An. §. 7. 33 08 88 3H 
wayruy olb nec revéecbar éraivou (‘in a 
case where we ¢ a to win praise from 
all men’) : and 0. C. 1170 n.—éblepar, 
‘desire,’ with inf., as Thuc. 6. 6 égedueras 

... THs wdons Eptew 

21816 f. ds yay dx Geesv 
was: for this order ahead yore 
roxas), cp. Thuc. 7. 23 al wpd 0 oréparos 
vijes vavyaxoioa: O. 7. 1245 (n.): for dx, 
0.7. sg0n 

1818 ixovetourw, since, though Ph. 
could not have avoided the woes of the 
past ten years, their prolongation is now 
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from which thou springest,—no child, thou, of Sisyphus, but 
of Achilles, whosé fameé was fairest when he was with the living, 
as it is now among the dead. 

NE. Sweet to me is thy praise of my sire, and of myself; 
but hear the boon that I am fain to win from thee. Men must 
needs bear the fortunes given by the gods ; but when they cling 
to self-inflicted miseries, as thou dost, no one can justly excuse 
or pity them. Thou hast become intractable; thou canst tolerate 
no counsellor; and if one advisé thée, speaking with good will, 


thou hatest him, deeming him a foe who wishes thee ill. 


Yet 


I will speak, calling Zeus to witness, who hears men’s oaths; and 
do thou mark these words and write them in thy heart. 


r’ &’ Brunck, Buttmann, Blaydes. 
Triclinius. 
1822 déxe] séxem L. 


Aéywr K (with coc written above), B. 


2818 éxoucingw L: éxovelyow 1: éxovoiaow 
1819 rovros] rotéroew L (the first « made from v). 

2822 evvolg Aéywy Triclinius, and so Ald.: edvody ca 
Aéyww L, T (whence Schneidewin conj. edooay Adywv): edvoa Adywr A: 


eUvouay 
1324 Zia 3’) Hartung and Blayde: 


conj. Zivd +y'.—xadto] xcarow T, with yp. xara, 





his own choice. Cp. £/. 215 oixelas 
eds vag | dusliwras. éxovovos is in Attic 
either of two or of three terminations: 

. Tr. 727 € édxovelas, 16. 1123 éxovela: 
Thue. 8. 27 xa’ dxovolay (yet id. 7. 57 
exovotos...orparela): Plat. Rep. 603 C 
fialous 7} éxovolas wpdéas. But of dxov- 
ows the fem. in -la, -cas seems not to 
occur: cp. Plat. Leggy. 861 E BAdBau... 
dxovorn.—tyxavrat, ‘are intent upon,’ 
meaning here, ‘persist in enduring,’ 
though a release is offered to them. Cp. 
Eur. Andr. 91 olowep éyxaluer’ del | 
Ophyac. Kal yoo. xal daxpyyaci, | wpds 
alfép’ éxrevoipev* durépuce yap | yuratl 
répyis Tay wapecTuTrwy KaxGy: where the 
sense is, ‘to which I give my days.’ So 
id. J. Z. 144 ed’ ws Ophwos Fyxepat: 
lon 182 ols 8 byxeucu pbxdos. But 
sometimes Eur. uses this verb as simply 
=xeipas dv: Helen. 269 rodr\ais cuppo- 
a éyxelueOa (‘are plunged in’): and so 
8b. 924. 

Yeni f expresses the temper 
which fiercely rejects friendly remon- 
strance (whereas in 226 dm7yypiuwpdroy 
referred to aspect): cp. Od. 8. 875 judv 
Sco xadewol re xal dypios ob8e Sixacoc, | 
he geddgewoar. So in Plat. Rep. gto D 
dypusrns is associated with oxAnpér7s.— 
For otre...te, cp. 1363: O. C. 1397 2. 
Here, as often, the clause with ve ex- 
presses the contrary of that with odre (‘so 
Jar from accepting advice, you resent it’): 


Her. 1. 63 Scws unre ddcodeter Ere of 
"AOnvain, Scecxedacpmévor Te elev: Cp. 
id. r. t19 quoted above on v. 9s0. 

1822 £. «ivolg: cp. Z/. 233 dAX’ ody 
edvolg y' adéG. Schneidewin’s view that 
L's reading, eivordy cot Adywy, arose 
from «booav A¢ywr (cp. O.C. 390 evoolas 
xdpw), is more ingenious than probable : 

er got was a mere gloss, explaining 
the object of the edvoca.—Svopevy 8’: cp. 
1303. 

1824 Zijva...dpxiov, Zeus, the guard- 
ian of oaths,—who punishes men who 
break them. In the SovAeurnptoy at O- 
lympia there was a statue of Zevs “Opxcos, 
with a thunderbolt in each hand (Paus. 
§- 34. 9). Cp. 0.C. 1767 xw waver’ dluv 
Aus “Opxos (n.). Eur. Higp. 1035 wiv 3 
Spxiév cor Zijva xal wéSdov xOowds | Syrup: 
id. Med. 208 ray Zmvds dpxiay Odusr. 

21825 ypddov dpevev low: so Aesch. 
Cho. 450 Taair’ dxotwy dv ppeciv ypdgov. 
More often this metaphor is developed 
by the word déAros (Aesch. P. V. 780, 
Soph. 7,r. 683, fr. 537), or a derivative 
of it (Aesch. Suppl. 179 Sedrouuévas, 
Lum. 175 sedroypagy...pperl). 

yedpov. The midd. ypddoua: is used 
in prose also (apart from. its legal sense, 
‘to indict’) of writing'down something 
for one's own use: cp. Her. 2. 82, 8. 135 
(svyypayduevoy), Plat. Theaet. 142 D. é 
aéroypdgdopa, of taking an inventory (Lys. 
or. 12, § 8). 
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“ A! “a #Qs Ld 4 4 
ov yap vocets 708 adyos ex Oeias ruyys, 
‘ > ~ 
Xptons wetacGeis dvdaxos, Os Tov axahugi 
, o ~ ¥ 
aonKkov duvradooe Kpigios oigevpuy ogis: 


a a td A a 9 
Kat qavrav tof. ryode pnror 
, , ee rN ey a 
vooou Bapeias, “ews av autos nos 
» “a 
tauTy pev aipy, THOE 3 ad 


*ay Tuyxew 
1330 


aad, 


‘ “ 49 e ‘ b) e 
ampw av ta Tpotas medi’ éxay avros podys, 

“A c¢ mM A 

Kal Tav Tap nw évtuyav "AoK\nmoav 


1327 Xpucns] xpuchis L: xpoons r. 
Lambinus and Elmsley conj. a» rvyxays. 


Scaliger (adrdés Doederlein and Heath). 
Wunder was the first ed. who placed it in the text. 


so Schneidewin. 


1826 ov ydp: for ydp prefacing a 
statement, cp. 1337: O. 7. 277 n.—é 
Oclas ruxns: cp. fr. 198 rus ody udywuat 
Oynrds av Gelg rixy; Philoctetes has 
shown no consciousness that his misfor- 
tune was anything more than an ordinary 
accident (cp. 267, 632). He now learns 
that it was ordained by the gods,—in 
order that he might not reach Troy be- 
fore a time appointed for that city’s fall 
(197 ff.). 

Yea7 #. rév dxakvoy onxdv = 7d 
vraidpoy réuevos, the sacred precinct, 
open to the sky. This form dxadup7s 
is similarly used by Arist. De Anim. 2.9 
(Berl. ed. 422 a 1), 7d dogpayrexdy ale On- 
Thpov dxdruges (better dxaduges) elvar,— 
opp. to Exew érixddupya. Here it is op- 
posed to Uréereyos or creyarés. The word 
onxés, in ref. to sacred pjaces, properly 
means, as here, an enclosure without an 
roofed building (cp. Her. 4.,62), thoug 

ts sometimes use it as a general term 
or ‘shrine’: Eur. Jo 300 onxods...Tpo- 
g@wviov (his cave): [Eur.] Res. gor els 
"AOdvas onxéy. For dxadugf at the end 
of the v., cp. 1302 n. 

xpicros olxoupey Sis. The epic ver- 
sion speaks merely of an dAodg¢pwr vdpos 
(Zi. 2. 723). But the Attic poet feels 
that the mysterious significance of the 
event is enhanced, if the serpent which 
inflicted the bite is conceived as the 
gvdaf of the shrine. Clearly Sophocles 
does not identify Chrysé with any form 
of Athena; Chrysé is, for him, a lesser 
deity: yet the associations of the Erech- 
theum have suggested the word olxovpey. 


1829 &» ruyew Porson: dvruxety MSS. 
1880 ws d» a’ris Mss.: fas ay wirds 
ws was proposed others also: but 
runck, €or’ a» obros Fos, and 


1881 ravry]) L has the « in an erasure, perh. from ¢. 
1832 éxaw airds A: avros éxwy L (with I, B, and others). 


Cp. 156 cr. n. 


The sacred serpent in that temple,—re- 
presentative of Erichthonius, and guard- 
lan of Athena Polias,—was regularly 
called olxovpds d¢is. Hesych. oixovpdy 
Sou rov rhs Tlodcddos gvdaxa Spdxorra. 
Ar. Lys. 788 GX’ ov Sdvapee *ywy’ odde 
xowuacd’ évy wéde (in the acropolis), | é€ 
of roy Sdupy eldow roy olxoupdsy wore. 
Her. 8. 41 Aéyouct "APnvain Shu pué-yar 
@viAaxa ris dxporéNuos évdcarcracdae 
éy rw lpg.—For the verb olxoupeiy, cp. 
0. C. 343- . 

The sacred precinct of Chryse, with 
the serpent, is depicted on a orduvos 
(wine-jar) of about 400 B.C., now in 
the Campana collection at the Louvre. 
The image of Chrysé stands in the open 
air on a low pedestal; just in front 
of it is a low and rude altar, with fire 
burning on it; close to this is the ser- 


pent, at which emnon is striking 
with his sceptre, while the wounded Phi- 


loctetes lies on the ground, with Achilles 
a others around him. See Introd. 
a1. 

1829 wafday, subject to ruxdy: cp. 
275 WF aurots ruxo. This is better than 
to make radiAay the object of ruxeiy as 
=‘obtain’: since the acc. after rvyxdrw 
is elsewhere a neut. pron. or adj., or art. 
with inf. (A#é. 778 0.). The correction 
of the MS. dvruxety to dv dv seems 
certain. In Aesch. P. V. 667 cel uh 
Oédos, wupwwrdy dx Ards pode» | xepaurdép, 
és way éaicrdco yévor, the future sense 
of the simple aor. inf. is sufficiently 
marked by the context.—ptjwer’. The 
use of ua here is due to the notion of 
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Thou sufferest this sore plague by a heaven-sent doom, 
because thou didst draw near to Chrysé's watcher, the serpent, 
secr of her home, that guards her roofless sanctuary. 
And know that relief from this grievous sickness can never be 
thy portion, so long as the sun still sises in the east and sets 
in the west, until thou come, of thine own free will, to the Sas 
of Troy, where thou shalt meet with the sons of Asclepius, our 


1888 riv...doxtnmédy L: rév doxAnmaday r. Toup conj. rav...’Aoxdnmiap : 
Vauvilliers, rév...’AoxAnwiod (and so Elms., but with roiv): Porson (Pracf. ad Hec. 
Pp. xxxvi), "AoxApwiddaw 82 roy wap’ yuw dvrvxuv. Erfurdt (adopting Porson’s later 
conject., Append. ad Toupium p. 445) gave, xal roty wap’ jnyiv évruxwy 'AckAnmidaw 


(‘AocAnwisaw Dindorf). 





‘feeling confident,’ not to the imperat.: 
see on O. 7. 1485 Tocovréy +’ olda, ure 
ph’ dv vocov | uryr’ ANAo wépoas unddr. 

1330 £ Wws dy is a certain emen- 
dation of #@s dv, which would mean ‘in 
whatever way,’ ‘however’ (Ai. 1369). 
But, ‘however the sun may rise,’ etc., 
could not stand for, ‘so long as the 
sun continues to rise.’ ws dy never 
means, or could mean, ‘while.’ For 
éws scanned as one syllable (by syni- 
zesis), cp. //. 17- 727, Od. 3. 148. Cp. 
O. C. 1361 Ewowep (wowep mss} ay fw: 
Ad. 1117 ws (ws MSS.) dy» Bs olés wep el. 
—atros filios. Cp. Her. 8. 143 viv re 
amdyyed\e MapSorly ws 'APnrai vce, 
bor’ ay Fuos Thy adriy ddd» [yn TH rep 
kal viv Epxerat, phxore dpodoyioar 
hudas &épty. ‘While the same sun rises,’ 
etc., =‘while the sun rises as he now 
does.’ It is possible that avrdg may be 
a reminiscence of rh» adrhy 6369 in Her. ; 
at any rate it is decidedly more forcible 
here than Brunck’s odros, which he il- 
lustrates from Plut. Artst. 10, Tor For 
deltas’ Axpis dy odros ratrny wropetnras 
Thy wopelay, 'AOnvain rodeutooucs Ilép- 
gus. The gesture implied by obros would 
be superfluous here, since in saying ratry, 
aoe, he points to the east and to the 
west. (For the combination of these 
pronouns, cp. 841 n.)\—alpy: there seems 
to be no other classical instance of this 
intrans. use; but cp. drloxw, dvéxw (of 
sunrise). 

1382 ixdv atrds, a pleonasm (used 
also by Eur. PA. 476), like, ‘of thine 
own free will.’ The oracle had made 
the consent of Ph. a condition (612): 
the use of fraud was an unauthorised 
device of Odysseus (103). 

28388 lvrvyey with gen., instead of 


the usual dat., as in Her. 4. 140, quoted 
on v. 320, where see n. The gen. here 
(like that with cuyrvydy there) has a 
special warrant, since the idea is that of 
‘ obtaining their aid.’ 

rev wap pty... AcxAnmBey: cp. //. 
2. 731 (referring to the warriors from 
Tricca, Ithomé, and Oechalia in Thessaly), 
rév 8’ 266" tryelaeOny' Aoxdnwibo S00 raise, ; 
lyrijp’ dya00, Tlodakelpos #82 Maxdwy.— 
The form ’AccAnwidns, for ‘AoxAnwiddas, 
occurs nowhere else, and is wrongly form- 
ed from 'AcxArmés. The rule for masc. 
patronymics is as follows :—(1) Stems in 
a@ and -wo- take the suffix -da-, when a 
becomes a, and -to- becomes -ia-: as 
"Apyed-dn-s, from 'Apyéd-s, Mevorid-dy-s 
from Mevolrio-s. (2) All other stems take 
-~éd, as Tayrad-i8y-3 from Tdyrado-s. But 
the first formation is sometimes used by 
poets instead of the second, for metre’s 
sake: eg. Xadawédorridéns (//. 2. 541) for 
Xarxwoorrléns, Tehauwnddns (25. 9. 623) 
for TeXapwrldns. And the converse licence 
is attested by Etym. Magn. p. 2ro. 11 
(quoted by Herm.): of 8¢ wrocyral rodAd«ts 
dmroBddXoves 7d a, oloy, 'Epty Gordons 
(from 'EpixyOéi0-s), "Epix Ooridys. [The 
writer wrongly adds TeAauwddns, Te- 
Aauwridys, as if the latter were the 
irregular form.] ‘Eptxorl8as occurs in C. 
i. 1.411. The form ’AcxAnwléns, then, 
though incorrect, may well be genuine. 

This verse implies that both the sons of 
Asciepius were to have a part in the cure; 
and so in 1378 f. the plural is used. But, 
in the prevailing form of the legend, Ma- 
chaon alone was the healer; propely 
because, in post-Homeric poetry, Machaon 
was the representative of surgery, as his 
brother was of medicine (cp. Preller, 1. 
p- 409). So Lesches in the Little /itad, acc. 
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ZOOOKAEOYS 


) “a ~ . ‘ rd 
vooov pahaxOns rhode, Kat Ta mépyapa 


ftv roicde réfors Suv 7° pot mépoas pavys. 
> “ Ud 


1335 


ws 8 oléa ravra r78 Exorr’ eyw ppdow. 


aunp yap yu é€orw 
"EXevos apioropartes, 


éx Tpotas adous, 
Gs Aé€ye. cadas 


e n 4 a A ~ os » 
ws Se yeréoOar tavta: Kai mpos toicd’ ert, 


ws €or avayKn Tov mapeoraros Bépous 
“ a 


Tpotay atovat racar: 


1340 


SiOwo exw 


Kreivew éavtov, nv rade WevoOy dAEywv. 

taut ovv éret xdto.oGa, ovyywpe Gdruv. 

Kady yap 7 “wixrno.s, “EXAnvwy eva. 

xpilévr’ aprorov Touro pev tratwvias 1345 
eis xetpas e\Dew, elra tHv woAvoTOVOY 


Tpotay éd\dvra K\éos 
I]. & orvyvos a 


uméptatov hafeiv. 


2? , A> » » 
L@V, Tt Pigg ve eXets ava 


Brérovra, Kovx adnKas eis “Ardou pode ; 


1884 ypadax079s] waraxPio L (with gl. radom): altered to wahaxGelo by a later hand. 


Bla writes ueracrys : 


with a written above w b 
wap’ hyuir.—tory) dor 


Tournier conj. ’ravaxOys. 
the rst hand. 


—Wecklein conj. dvihp yap Ecrw juss, ‘ut perspicua sit 
voluntas verba naucleri (604) comprobandi’ (Ars p. 62). 


1885 garzs] gurnio L, bat 
1887 drhp yap tuiy) Elms. conj. drip 


1889 de] Wecklein 





to Proclus, p. 481 ed. Gaisford : the Or- 
phic Aciixd, 342 ff., where Machaon uses 
a powder made from a stone called égefris: 
Tzetzes, Posthom. 580 ff., where the stone is 
éxtfris: Propertius 2. 1. 59. An epic poet, 
Dionysius, represented Apollo as putting 
Ph. to sleep, when Machaon amputated 
the diseased pert (Tzetzes on Lycophron 
ind. P, 1. 109). Quintus 
yrnaeus is singular in making the healer 
Podaleirius (9. 463). 

The ar .: the cure pangs ey a 
fragment of a bronze mirror (found in 
south Etruria, and ascribed to we sth or 
4th cent. B.C.), now in the archaeological 
Museum of the University of Bol 
It bears an Etruscan legend, 7 
(Philoctetes), Mackas (Machaon). The 
healer is in the act of bandaging the 
hero’s foot; a sponge and a box of oint- 
ment rest on a sort of camp-stool (i¢pos 
écdadlas) between them. (Milani, Afito 
di F., pl. 11. 493 pp. 104 ff.) 

This verse has been thought inconsist- 
ent with 1437: but see n. there. 

1984 £. vécov padayOs: the gen. as 
after verbs denoting cessation or respite: 
Ai. 274 xdvéwvevoe Ths vocou: Eur. Or. 


gt 1: schol. 
m 


43 cGua xovgerby vécou: so duwdar, 
etc.—ftv tole8e réfors, with its aid : cp. 
Xen. An. 3. 3. 8 ove rots Srdors.. diy 
éwBeivas abros. But ody with dat., in 
ref. to arms, is oft. no more than éyav 
with ace. ; e.g. J. 11. 281 orh & edpdé 
avr Soupl.—ripras davys: the phrase 
suggests the glory of the exploit; ep. 
1064: Thuc. 2. Ir xd\\orow...waddovs 
Svras dvi xbouy xpwpdvous dalrec Gar. 

The here is not strictly logical. 
It implies that, before the wafAa can come, 
he must not only have been relieved (ua- 
ax O9s), but also have taken Troy. The ' 

lanation seems to be simply that the 
writer was thinking of the victory as an 
event which was to follow closely on 
the cure. So, having used wadax6ys, he 
enh cued nk wees g~arys, instead of 

; e second statement independ- 
ent o 29 dy (eg., xal frara xépcas 
gavet), It is much as if one said, ‘ You 
will never be cured until you find health 
and glory at Troy,’—instead of, ‘find 
health at Troy,—where you will also find 
glory.’ Schneidewin and others compare 
di. 106—110: Oavety yap adrav of ri 
ww O¢drw... ep ay.. .wibre, Poumcx els Odry. 
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comrades, and shalt be eased of this malady; and, with this bow’s 
aid and mine, shalt achieve the capture of the Ilian town. 

I will tell thee how I know that these things are so ordained. 
We have a Trojan prisoner, Helenus, foremost among seers; 
who saith plainly that all this must come to pass; and further, 
that this present summer must see the utter overthrow of Troy: 
or else he is willing that his life be forfeit, if this his word 
prove false. 

Now, therefore, that thou knowest this, yield with a good 
grace; ‘tis a glorious heightening of thy gain, to be singled out 
as bravest of the Greeks,—first, to come into healing hands,— 
then to take the Troy of many tears, and so to win a match- 
_less- renown. ; 

PH. O hateful life, why, why dost thou keep me in the light 
of day, instead of-suffering me to seek the world of the dead? 


writes xp7 (which Blaydes cites from K). 


Aéyur) T. 


1948 ri pe, ri] Tou 
jxas)] agi. xag (sic) 


1842 evody Aéywr) Yevds AEyy (yp. 


1344 7 ’xlxrnois) Blaydes conj. #rixAnos (as= ‘reputation’). 

1846 xpOdvr’ Epurroy] Nauck con}. cAnOévr’ dpurréwy. 

conj. ri »’ Ere: and so Nauck, Wecklein. 
Herwerden conj. épijxas. 


1347 «rAéoo from Kcdéove L. 
1349 d¢- 





The parallel would be closer if, there, 
we had gamyx67 xal Odry,—meaning go- 
mxOy cal drara Gavetra. 

We cannot remove the difficulty by 
supposing that “adaxO7s denotes merely 
alleviation, not cure; for the poet clearly 
ee of the rae as a hae the victory 
(gio f.: 1345 ff: 1424 ff). 
ere 4 : otha tavra «.r.\. The 
report of the prophecy given by the pre- 
tended furopos in 603—613 was true as 
far as it went, but designedly incomplete. 
Neoptolemus, we must suppose, derived 
his knowledge from the Atreidae or Odys- 
seus (cp. 114 ws égdoxer’): who, however, 
had omitted to tell him that the aid of 
the bow. was indispensable to his own 
success (113 ff.). 

2887 £ ydp as in 1326.—jpir lorw 

“we have a man,’ etc.), rather than 7%» 
(when the verb would be merely 


auxiliary édots).— EXevog: see on 
6o4 ff. : dpwerépayns = dporos paris, 


like dAn@duarrs (Aesch. Ag. 1241), dp- 


1840 £. Glpovs: so Verg. Aen. 3. 8, 
wx prima inceperat aestas. The general 


tradition was that Troy fell about the 
end of May (late in the Attic month 
Thargelion) : see Plut. Camsi//. 19 (where 
Ephorus and other writers are quoted for 
the statement), and Clemens Alex. Strom. 
I. 21, p. 139 (where Acopiccos 6 'Apyeios 
is cited: cp. Miiller Frag. Hist. 111. p. 
26). wacay, adverbial: cp. 386.—S(6wo’ 
...davréyv, offers himself, xre(vay, (for us) 
to slay: cp. 618: Ar. Mud. 440 rourt ré 
y’ ¢udv op’ abrotew | rapéxw rirres. 
18444. xadz ydp i wlkrnois. The 
further gain (érixryois) is the fame which 
he will win, in addition to being cured. 
This is indicated by the place of the 


ged &va with the superi., cp. O. C. 563 
«» 0.) Then the clause relating to the cure 
is co-ordinated with the clause relating to 
victory ; see on Ant. 11132. We should 
say rather, ‘that, zwAsde you are cured, 
you should a/so win fame.’ For rotro 
pav followed by ira, cp. Ant. 61 n.: 
for etra (without 6¢), £7. 261 f. xpara 
pev...elra. Ellendt says, ‘xrfjow inter- 
pretatus schol. errat’: but the schol.’s 


words are, 7 ‘xlxrnois* 4 xrijois ris 
for the 


&6&n¢: which is exactly right. 
1848 4% w eres: alsv: 

nom., cp. 1186, 1313. ‘aléy is here 

tinged with the notion of ‘fortune,’ cp. 

179.—dve: cp. Ant. 1068 ror dew (the 


living): £2. 1167 ipix qyo0 dyw.— 
déoyjxas...podcty: for the inf. (which was 


©  d0xa wporevocev: o 
ByTHp yenra, tadra sadever 
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Tots TOUS, OS euvOUS GY euol Tapjvere; 
? 3 2 * a $ “ e a, 
GAN’ eixdOw Snr’; elta was o Sepnopee 
_- a 
eis has rdd ep£as eur; re mpoazyopos ; 
_ Tos, @ Ta TavT idovres dud enor KvKdor, 
; a > » , a 9 4 
taur éfavarynoerbe, rorow “Atpéws 1355 
éue Fuvovra tmaciv, ot p amdderay ; 
Tas TO Tavede. radi re Aaepriov ; 
ov yap me Tadyos Tay tapeNOdrvTwy Sdxve., 
A la) 
ad’ ola xpyn madety “ Mpos ToUTwWY ETL 


S$ yap 0 yuan Kaxav 1360 


* caKovs. 


\ »¥ Ud » o 
Kat gov 8 éywye Oaupdoas exw Tdde. 


2368 ry] Schaefer conj. rov, and so Blaydes. 


Mss.: dug’ éuod A, Harl., Ald. 
rédyos r: m’ &’ Bdyoo L. 


unnecessary) cp. Her. 1. 194 7d wAotos... 
amieios kara Tov worapdr pépec Ga. 

The one feeling which now makes Ph. 
waver is reluctance to repel the kindly 
entreaties of Neoptolemus. His hatred 
of the Greek chiefs is undiminished by 
the knowledge that they were uncon- 
scious instruments of destiny. Nor is he 
moved by the assurance of health and 
fame. 

29622. exd@s: cp. 0. C. 651 n.— 
ds das...cfus, into the public gaze; cp. 
g81: Xen. Ages. 2; 1, where 7d gus 
(‘publicity’) = 7d del dudavhs eclvya, as 
opp. to 7d owavlws dpacia.—ry wpocy- 
yopos; the dat., as in Plat. 7heact. 146A 
gurous re xal xrpogrryépous ddAjAaS: Dut 
pendevds wpociryopos in O. 7. 1437. Cp. 
Thue. 6. 16 ape Ngee send ee wpoc- 
ayopevdueda: and the prosperous Creon’s 
words in O. 7. 596, vi» pe ras dowd- 


| 13842. & ra wdur lSdvres...nbxAor. 
Although r4 rdyra aud’ duol could stand 
for ra aug’ éuol wayra (cp. Ant. 659 n.-), 
the int LSévres here requires that 
dyd’ iuol should be taken with it : liter- 
ally, ‘ye that, in my case, have seen all,’— 
t.é-, ‘ye that have seen all the wrong done 
to me’ (ra rept due wddn, schol.). Of the 
two readings, dug’ ¢uol (L) and aug’ éuoi 
(A), the first has the better Ms. authority ; 
and though the second is more euphoni- 
ous, that fact does not warrant a prefer- 


238856 wacly made in L from raciv. 
2860 «xaxdy has in L been corrected (by S) 


1854 dud’ éuol L, with most 
218388 pe 


ence. As used by Soph., augéf with gen. 
== ‘concerning’ (§§4): with dat., either ‘con- 
cerning’ (43. 684 GAN’ augl pede rovroow 
ed oxhea), or ‘around’ (AZ 1223 etc.). 
The sense ‘ concerning ’ is fittest here. 

uvedot has been explained as ‘ years’ 
schol.), ‘the orbs of heaven’ (Brunck, 

uttmann) Camerarius saw the true 
meaning. Cp. O. C. you 6 yap aler 
dpwr xixdos (‘eye’) | Nevooes mu» Mopiov 
Acés. O. 7. 1270 ff.: Gratcer Appa ruy 
atrod KbxAw», | aviary role’ dbovwex’ 
obx Spouwro viv | 008’ of’ Exagyer 066" drat’ 
ipa xaxd. 

Instead of saying, wolas duuacs Bdé- 
wav (O. 7. 1371 0.) wdoouas ros "Arpéws 
wawiv, he asks how his own eyes could 
endure to see it. These are the words of 
one who has brooded for years on eve 
aspect of his own w —wrestling wi 
misery in solitude. His own faculties are 
his comrades. Compare 1004 @ xelpes: 
Zr. 1090 (Heracles in his agony), @ vwra 
xal orépy’, w piror Bpaxloves, | duels exei- 
yo. 8h xabéorar’, x.7T.A. 

1858 ob ydp ws rdAyos «7A. ‘How 
can I return to the Atreidae? or it is 
not merely a question of forgetting the . 
past; I dread the future.’ He does not 
mean that he has ceased to resent the 
former wrongs but only that his present 
resolve is influenced /ess by resentment 
than by fear. 

1960 £ ols ydp...caxovs: ‘for when 
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Ah me, what shall I do? How can I be deaf to this man’s 
words, who hath counselled me with kindly purpose? But shall 


I yield, then? How, after doing that, shall I come into men’s 
sight, wretched that Iam? Who will speak to me? Ye eyes 
that have beheld all my wrongs, how-tduld ye endure to see 
me consorting with the sons of Atreus, who wrought my ruin, 
or with the accursed son of Laertes? 

It is not the resentment for the past that stings me, 
—I seem to foresee what I am doomed to suffer from 
these men in the future; for, when the mind hath once 
become a parent of evil, it teaches men to be evil thence- 
forth, And in thee, too, this conduct moves my wonder. 


from xaxoy: hence Seyffert reads xaxod. 


has xal rdd\\a).—xaxovs Dobree and Doederlein: xaxd Mss. 
2862 «al coi 3’ Mss. (except B, which has cal goi +’). 


1861 7rd\\a Mss. (except Harl., which 
See comment. 
Porson (on Eur. Or. 614= 


622 Dind.) conj. rai, cod 3’: Nauck, oéGer 8'.—rdde] rdde Triclinius. 





a man’s mind has (once) become a mother 
of evil deeds, it trains him ag be il in 
ev ing else,’—#.¢., in su uent 
a Pe xaxots as proleptic predi- 
cate, cp. dnt. 475 0.; Eur. Jfed. 296 
waisas repocas éxdiddoxecOa copous. 

A decision between the conject. naxovg 
and the Ms. xaxd demands care. I pre- 
fer xaxovs, for these reasons. (1) xaxd, 
if retained, would naturally suggest this 
sense :—‘ When a man’s mind has once 
given birth to evil (counsels), it trains she 
vest also (s.¢., his actions) to be evil.’ 
But the antithesis here is between the 
earlier and the later bad deeds; not be- 
tween bad counsels and bad deeds. (3) 
The effect of xaxovg is to indicate that 
tiAXe stands in antithesis, not with xa- 
xev only, but with the whole preceding 
clause, and thus to suggest its true sense, 
viz., ‘in all that follows.’ (3) It is true 
that the image, pirnp yévyras, is then 
no longer consistently maintained; but 
this very failure to persevere with a 
2 ng is at gr ea (cp. n. on O. 

» 866). ' Y is a j 

uivalent Mor, make a deginnsng of.’ 

ence the poet felt that he did not re- 
quire dwat, though we should naturally 
add ‘once.’ The same delicate economy 
may be observed in Ant. 584 ols yap ay 
wercOy Gabber Sduos, Aras | ovddv édrel- 
we: ‘For when a house hath (once) been 
shaken from heaven, there the curse fails 
nevermore.’ The change of xaxovs into 
xakd might easily have been caused by 
vidida.—See Appendix. 


J. S. IV. 


1362 «al cow’. The formula cal... 
dé means ‘and...adso,’ with an emphasis 
on the intervening word. This 1s the 
only instance in Soph.: it occurs, how: 
ever, in Aesch. F. V. 973, (xai od 3 & 
robras Aéyw), Eum. 68: Eur. £l. 1117 
(cal od 8’ avddéns Epus): Ar. Pax 250: 
and oft. in Attic prose. The usual ac- 
count of it is that the xai= ‘also,’ while 
éé=‘and.’ This suits those instances in 
which, as here, xal...8¢ is preceded by 
a full stop, or by a pause; but it is less 
natural where «xal...3¢ links a new clause 
to a preceding one in the same sentence ; 
as in Thue. 4. 24 «al udriora dvizyor (rods 
Zupaxoglous) of Aoxpol ray ‘Pryivwr card 
&x pay, xal avrot be éoeBeBAHxecay x.T.X.: 
id. 9. 71 Swws wh wayrdracw lwrmroxpa- 
ravra, kai xphuara 8 dua atridey re 
EvdAAdEwrras cal rap’ APnvaiwe EAGn, «.7.X. 
Examples of the latter class clearly sug- 
gest that in the combination «al...dé, xai 
was the conjunction, while 34, ‘on the 
other hand,’ added the force of ‘also.’ 
Cp. the well-known use of &¢ with the 
pron. after a voc.: ‘Avtrydyn, od 3’ b- 
Odde | puXacce, O. C. 507 1. 

Oavpdoas Exo = reGavpyaxa (emphatic) : 
cp. Plat. Phaedr. 257 C Trop Adbyow 54é cov 
waa Oavpdoas tyw, and 15. 258 B reOav- 
paxéres. This constr. of Oavud{w with 
gen. of . and acc. of thing is common 
(Plat. Phaedo 89 A, etc.): the gen. is pro- 
perly possessive (‘I wonder at this i 
you’). We find also the gen. with a 
dependent clause in place of the acc. 
(Xen. #. 2. 3. 53 Upwy...daundtw el un 
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~ o , 9% 9 *? > 9 o ry 
y yap o€ nT avrov tor ets Tpoiay podew, 
“A 9 9 o a rd é 
ipyew* ot yé cov KxadvBpicay 
npas T ameipyew* ob Bpicay, 


TATpOS ‘yepas 


Atav? oarwv cov rarpos ——— 


’"OSucaduws Expwav'] e€ 


[ot tov aOdrov 


1365 
Sty 


TA TOLOOE OV 


el fuppayyowr, xap, dvaykdles Td0de ; 


pn Syra, réxvov- 


GAN’, ad poe Evvdpocas, 


b! 9 9 A > 4 a 
aéuipov pos olKous: KauTos €v LKUpY pévav 
€a, Kaxw@s avtovs amd\\vaGat Kakous. 


xourw Surlnv pev €€ enov xrjoe xapu, 


1370 


Surlnv Se watpds: Kov Kxaxovs érwde\av 
ddfets Opmows Tols KaKots tmepuKévat. 


NE. 


Aéyers prev eixdr’s GAN’ Gpws oe BovrAopat 
4 


Geots re maTrevoarra tois T éeuots Adyots 


id & 


NE. 


thou per’ dvdpds rovde rua éxmdely yOovds. 1375 
% wpos Ta Tpoias media Kai tov ’Arpéws 
€yOtarov viov rpde SvaTiv@ 108i; 
pos TOUS pev ovY oe THVOE T 


» 


eurrvor Bdow 


4 » a > 4 4 
mavgovTas a\yous “KaTogwaovTas vorou. 


I. @& Sevov alvoy_aixéeas, ri dys more; 


1380 


NE. @ got te xapot *A@aF_opw redovpeva. 


ea 


1864 of ye Brunck and Heath: of re MsS.—«xaédBpcay] xab’iBpuray (sic) L. 


1866 ff. 
interpolated. 


of rév 40d\tov...Expway*} Brunck was the first to reject these words as 
2866 «dx Branck: cal pu’ MSS.—-dvayxdias] ro 


vallin reads dvay- 


xdgeis.—réde] In L there is an erasure after the o: it may have been w, Of the later 


Mss. some have réde, others (as A) rdée. 


1367 aX’ d pos Eveiduocas MSS. 


Blaydes, on his own conject., reads dAAd yw’, & Evrjvecas (this verb was 


ere); and the gen. alone (Lys. or. 

7 § 23 «wal rodrov udy od Paupdiw).—rdbe: 

advice of thine that I should go to 
roy. 

1368 f. xprtiv: cp. 418 &a.—For 
pire...recp. 1331 n.—ol ye= éwel dxeivos: 
cp. O. C. 263 (n. on ofries): the plur. is 
implied in Tpofar: 36. 941.—Kadv- 
Bpworay with gen., as 0. C. 960. 

1865 warpés yipas, the arms, wrought 
by Hephaestus, which were 2 gift of 
honour to Achilles (cp. note on odfas 
trépraroy in 402). It would strain the 
words to render them, ‘a gift of honour 
(bequeathed to thee) from thy sire.’ 

[ot rév GOAtov...dxpivay.] It can hardly 
be doubted that these words are spurious. 
See Appendix. 

21866 dvayxd{es with double acc.: 


cp. O. ZT. 280. The present tense, ex- 
pressing endeavour, is quite compatible 
with ef (‘dost thou intend to go..., and 
art thou trying to force...?”).—ré68« (L) 
=2 7d lévas Evpuaytoorra. The occur- 
rence of the same form in 1362 is no 
argument for rdde: cp. 88 n. 

1867 fvvdpocas has been needless! 
changed to furpvecas, a weaker wo 
The sense here is, ‘thou didst make 2 
compact with me, confirmed by thine 
oath’ (813, 941). This is but a slight 
defiection,—surely permissible for poe- 
try,—from the ordinary sense, ‘to take 
an oath along with another person.’ 

1868 réupov without ue: cp. Sor n. 

21369 fa xaxes «.r.4. The absence 
of caesura has the effect of allowing the 
words to fall from the speaker’s lips with 
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It behoved thee never to revisit Troy thyself, sagt peel 
me from going thither; seeing that those men have done 
outrage, by wresting from thee the honours of thy sire; [they, 
who in their award of thy father’s arms, adjudged the hapless 
Ajax inferior to Odysseus :|—after that, wilt thou go to fight at 
their side,—and wouldest thou constrain me to do likewise ? 

Nay, do not so, my son; but rather, as thou hast sworn to 
me, convey me home; and, abiding in Scyros thyself, leave 
those evil men to their evil doom. So shalt thou win double 
thanks from me, as from my sire, and shalt not seem, through 
helping bad men, to be like them in thy nature. 

Ne. There is reason in what thou sayest; nevertheless, 
I would have thee put thy trust in the gods and in my words, 
and sail forth from this land with me, thy friend. 

PH. What! to the plains of Troy, and to the abhorred son 
of Atreus,—with this wretched foot? 

NE. Nay, but to those who will free thee and thine ulcered 
limb from pain, and will heal thy sickness. —_— 

PH. Thou giver of dire counsel, what canst thou mean? 

NE. What I‘see is fraught with the best issue for us both. 


also by Herwerden). Nauck, reading dA\’ @ pos Evvyrecas, proposes to read in v. 
1368 wéuyor wpds ofxous uw’, abris dy Zatpy pévwy, and to delete v. 1369. 

2869 dréd\AvcGa}] drédd\AvcGe L, with a written over ¢ by the rst hand. 

1871 dcwdiw 32) Scwdfw re B. 21872 dSuocot MSS., and most of the edd.: 
duotos Ellendt, Bergk, Campbell. 1878 ce Bovdoua] The rst hand in L had 
omitted ce, but has added it above the line. 1879 xdrocugorras Heath: 
xdxogwforras MSS. 2881 Ayes’ bpd is Dindorf’s correction of cards dpd 





a certain deliberate emphasis: cp. 101 n. 
By aréd\AvoGes he means the failure and 
ruin at Troy with which the gods will 
visit the Greeks: cp. 1035 f. For xa- 


1878 £. pav otv: O. 7. 705 n.—oe 
jvSe +’ Unwrvow Bdow: the phrase re- 
Is those in which Ph. himself had 
spoken of the ulcered limb as if it had 


Kieg.. KAKOUS 3 166 n. 

1870 £. Seurdrqy pav...Surdiy 82: 
epanaphora (cp. 4né.200n.). The xdps 
will be der because he will have res- 
cued Philoctetes, and also forsaken the 
Atreidae. Here he thinks of his father 
as still living: cp. n. on 1209 f. 

1894 wmorccavra, ‘in reliance’ 
upon the divine oracle, and upon the 
seport of it given by N. (1336—1343). 

ough wired sometimes= ‘obey’ (77. 
1228), it is unnecessary to suppose that 
sense here. 

1377 The words re8e Svorive wo86 
(dat. of circumstance) have a compressed 
dramatic force. ‘What,—go to Aga- 
memnon,—when I bear about with me 
ieee Plague which caused him to cast me 
A) 


a being distinct from his own (786, 
1188, 1203). Cp. 0. C. 750 del oe xy- 
Sevouea xai To ody xdpa.—v was short 
nt ath sie a in Lat. puter), 
though long in w (as in puter, j. 
dus): Empedocles 336 xvop, pie ke. 
«xéy: Andromachus thor. Cire. 50 A.D.) 
ap. Galen P- 876 xal poyepuy orépywy 
dwrodvera éurvoy Ddv.—xdrordcovras 
is a necessary correction here (cp. cr. n.). 

2380 alvov alvécas ough one 
sense of alvos was a story with a moral 
(Hes. Of. 200), it could hardly have been 
used as it is here, in the sense of ‘ advice,’ 
unless the meaning had been helped out 
by the cognate verb. Cp. Aesch. CA. 
555 alyw dé xpéwrey rdote curOjxas duds 
(‘I recommend ’). 


1881 G...d4g00" Spe reAodpava (pres. 
; 14—2 
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Kat raura A€£as ov kararoy iver Geovs ; 

“a 4 9 é 3 , ~ cd 
TWS vee TLS aloxyuvoir av “whedwv didous ; 
éyars 5 Arpeidars odedos 7 “a” euoi rode; 

» 

got tov, piros y' wy: yw Adyos Towade pov. 
Tas, OS ye Tors ExOporct p exdovvar Oérets ; 
& tay, Sddoxov py Opaciver Gar Kaxots. 
Grels ME, yryvaoKw oe, ToLTdE Tos Adyots. 
ovKouy eywye: dynpi S ov oe pavOdvew. 
éyo oux ’Arpeidas éxBaddvtas oldd pe; 1390 
> 3 2 oe + (4 4 > @ 
aX éxBadovres eb malty owoovo’ dpa. 
(L, etc.), which in some of the later Mss. (as in A) was further corrupted into xd)’ 
dpa. The © of Age6" ‘having been lost through the following O, Ago was conjectur- 
ally changed into xadws. Dindorf cp. Ar. Vesp. 529, where rh» xisrn»y has become 
Thy xaxlorny in the Ravenna Ms. 1882 xar aicxuvm L (cp. 1364).—@eovs] 
A writer in the Classical Fourn. (vol. V. p. 39) conj. pAous. 1883 uwdedrév 
g¢idkous Buttmann: w@edAovpevos MSS. Other conjectures are, woedousévous (Heath): 
wpedounévwy (Wecklein, Ars p. 76): dpedGw rwa (Wecklein, in his ed.): wpedar 
ditar or ddAoy weHedGy (Blaydes): @ Pid’, wheka»r N. Macnicol (Class. Rev. vol. Iv. 
p. 48). 1384 dAéyes 8’) 3 is wanting in I’ and V*.—S¢eros 4 ’x’ €uoi] Herm. 
con). Spedos f xduol: Cavallin, dpedreiy # "nol: Blaydes writes, dpéAnu’ f ’pol.—rdde 








L: réée r. 


(Dindorf, on the authority of Duebner’s collation, ascribes réde to L, 





part.), ‘what I see is in the way of being 
accomplished with the best results’ for 
us: 3.¢. what promises such results, if it 
be done. The pres. part., implying that 
the action is already in train, suits the 
gages hopeful tone. I should not, 
then, take re\ovpeva as fut. part. with 
pass. sense; esp. as there is no clear ex- 
ample in Attic of redoGuas as fut. pass., 
while pa arid ee ee ass. is 
uent (¢.g. O. 7: 797, Zl. 1344): 

Pees 2 ual rare Mgas x.7.4. The 
question of Ph. is, ‘ Art thou not ashamed 
before heaven of pretending that a return 
to Troy is for my good?’ (For xaras- 
ox we with acc., cp. 0. 7. 14234.) Now, 
if we retain in 1383 the Ms. caves 

Neoptolemus replies, —‘ Why should one 
be ashamed, when he is receiving a bene- 
fit?? This would be a sentiment like 
that of Odysseus in 111, dray re Spas els 
xépdos, otx dxvety xpéra. But the re- 
joinder of Ph. shows that N. cannot have 
so spoken; for Ph. asks,—'‘ Dost thou 
mean a benefit fo the Atreidae, or to me?’ 
N.’s words, then, must have been to this 
effect,—‘ Why should one be ashamed. 
when he is conferring a areal >? If, 
therefore, ae is to be kept, it 
must be midd., not pass., ‘ benefiting.’ 


There are some instances of rare midd. 
forms in Soph. (as rooupévg...pperi= 
wo0otcy in Zr. 103): but they usually 
occur in contexts which exclude the pass. 
sense. Here, a midd. wpedobpevos would 
be too ambiguous. The pass. sense of 
that form was familiar, whereas the midd. 
sense is unexampled. 

Of emendations, Heath’s séedoupivous 
is the most attractive at first sight. But, 
if Qeovg be left in 1382, then wgedoupué- 
vous could refer to nothing else: and such 

hrases as 7i...daluom...cdupayos réiw 
O. TZ. 244), or re Gep BonOuw (Plat. 
Apol. 23 B), certainly do not warrant a 
description of the gods as ‘benefited’ 
when they are obeyed. vg pug tn 
(gen. absol.), ‘when people are being 
benefited,’ would be too vague. 
Sdehod ed, airs ay wr fault in 
: paves is not confined to the termi- 
nation. Buttmann’s conjecture, ddesv 
}Qovs, gives precisely what is required ; 
since ¢lAous, in N.’s mouth, might well 
suggest Ph.’s ean Ae 1384, Aéyes 3’ ’A- 
tpeldacs x.r.X. The origin of the cor- 
ruption may have been the resemblance 
of the syllables Ea and 14, leading a 
ees scribe to erase the second of 
them. 
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PH. Hast thou no shame that the gods should hear those 
words? 

NE. Why should aman be ashamed of benefiting his friends ? 

Pu. Is this benefit to the Atreidae, or for me? 

NE. For thee, I ween: I am thy friend, and speak in friend- 
ship. 

PH. How so, when thou would’st give me up to my foes ? 

NE. Prithee, learn to be less defiant in misfortune. 

PH. Thou wilt ruin me, I know thou wilt, with these words. 

Ne. J will not; but I say that thou dost not understand. 

PH. Do I not know that the Atreidae cast me out? 

NE. They cast thee out, but look if they will not restore 


thee to welfare. 


and the statement has been repeated by other editors. But the rdde in L is clear. 
and there has been no erasure (see Autotype Facsimile, p. 95 a, 1. 12 from bottom). 
Prinz, in Hermes X1X. 284, reports correctly. The error perhaps arose from a con- 
fusion with v. 1366, where see cr. n.] 13888 col rout Weeklein conj. gol 'yu: 
Seyffert reads cbr ra.—rodcde wor L, with most MSS.: roéede wou A, and Ald.: 
robes’ éuod Brunck. 1886 &s ye] Erfurdt conj. 8s we: Gernhard, d» TOs 
éx@potet uw’ Valckenaer and Brunck: rois éx@poiow MSS. 1887 & ray) w’ray L. 
corrected from w@ ’rdy. 1868 \éyas] In L the ist hand wrote Now, and then, 
erasing to, added your above. 18389 odxour Eyurye] Nauck conj. od dir’ fywye. 

1390 éyw ovx ’Arpel8as Herm., Dindorf. &ywy’ ov xarpeldac L, 3.¢. &yury’ ov ’Arpei- 


8as, and sor, K 
with the earlier edd. 
o has been added by S. 


Eyury’ ’Arpeldas A, with most of the later Mss.: and so Brunck, 
1391 ewoove’) In L the rst hand wrote awove’: the second 
The omission was doubtless accidental. 


But it should be 





1884 ¢ 8° x.7.d.: ‘Is this bene- 
fit of which thou speakest for the Atrei- 
dae, or one that concerns me ?’—tr’ pol 
= ‘in my case’: cp. 0. C. 414 «al rair’ 
dg’ huty DoiBos elpnxws xupet; The prep. 
éxi might govern ’Arpe(Sar¢ also (cp. 
O. T. 829 n.), but is better taken with 
the pron. ad a reading, ie is 

ssibly right (cp. O. C. 885 oux 
Faas a8 iy but I prefer +68 in this 
direct reference to the last speaker’s 
phrase (wp<eAdr), 

1885 gcolwov. The particle conveys 
the assurance with a shade of friendly 
irony (‘ ¢hy , I should rather think ’)— 
which marks surprise at Ph.’s question. 
Seyffert overlooks this when he objects 
to wov here as having ‘dissimulationis 
aliquid.’ : 

' 1886 wes (glros ef), S¢ ye: cp. 663 


n. 

1887 6 rav: a familiar, but not 
homely, form of address: cp. O. 7. 1145 
n. Cp. Curtius Zéym., sth ed. (1886), 
vol. 11. p. 336 (Eng. tr.) : ‘If...0 ray 
(also & 'réy) has anything to do with 
érns, Lange's theory that “éray is an 


expansion of the st. fera, like neywrdy 
from péyoros, is the most probable one.’ 
(In earlier editions he had inclined to the 
theory that ray is an old form of rv, 
rovy.) Others favour the view that ra» 
comes from rdday. 

kaxots, to become too 
bold, to show contumacy, amid troubles. 
The dat. is not causal, but rather a dat. 
of circumstance, expressing the idea, ‘ in 
time of misfortune.’ Cp. the use of the 
dat. with regard to festivals (Ar. dv. 1519 
Gcecpogoplas rnrrevouev: Ant. 691 n.). 

1388 odds ps, ‘wilt work my ruin 
by these persuasions, —#.¢., if thou prevail 
on me to go to Troy.’ The addition of 
we to ytyvioxe has been suggested by 
the common idiom, ytyrwonw ce Sre ddeis : 
the sense is not, ‘I now see through 
thee’; and the dat. roleSe rots X. should 
therefore be taken with dAcis, not with 
yeyrwoKe. 

1889 obxovy tywye, ‘I, at least (ctr), 
will not ruin thee ’—though possibly thou 
mayest ruin thyself. Cp. 872 n. on odk- 
ouy 'Arpetdat. 

1890 éyed ovK: cp. 585 n. 
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®I. ovdérol, éxovra y 
NE. ti dnr’ dy ypets 


ZOPOKAEOY= 


w@ote Thy Tpoiay ideiv. 
pope, eb o€ y & doyos 


meivew SuvnodperGa pyndey av déyw; 


ws pact éuot pev trav Adywr Ajeas, oe Se 
{nv, aomep non Cys, avev cwrnpias. 


@I. €a pe tacyev tau 


a >» » Ud a“ >; A rd 
a 8 qverds pot Sefias uns Oydv, 
b) “A a“ 
Tere WPOS otKoUS, TaUTd por mpatov, TEéKVOY, 


Kai £7 BpdSuve 


1395 
amep mwabew pe Set: 
pnd érysvnoOys ere 1400 


Tpotas: aris yap poe ref pnryntar ydous. 


NE. ei Soxet, oreixwper. 


OI. & yevvaioy eipyKas Eros. 


noticed that an Attic inser. of 486 B.C. gives gwd (= curd) as the fut. of cgitw (C.L4. 


1, 2, B, 7; Meisterhans, p. 80). 


poder. 
field conj. 0éAw. 
"er (wit 


per. 
18907 3c} Wecklein reads xp7. 


1892 ot8érod’, &évra y’. In saying 
» N. meant, ‘they will restore 
thee to health, and to honour.’ Ph. re- 
plies, ‘Never,—if I must visit Troy of 
my own free will.’—dore expresses the 
condition: cp. n. on O. C. 603 wis dfrd 
o’ dy weuwalad’, der’ olke Sixa; The 
comma is better placed after ovdéwod’ 
than after éxévra y+’, since the latter 
thus gains emphasis. Cp. 1333.—l8etv is 
right: the variant é\ety arose from the 
likeness of A to A, helped, perhaps, by 
a reminiscence of vv. 347, 998, 1347: 
podaty would be feebler. For this use 
of be (‘to set eyes upon,’ ‘visit ’), cp. 
O. T. 824 d...yoe guyéert phere rovus 
duods ldety. 


werGa. The 

fat. inf. is probably sound. It is made 
easier by the fact that d0vaua: is used in 
the fut. tense ; not because the fut. indic. 
can be regarded as attracting the inf. 
into the same tense; but because, ‘we 
shall not be able to persuade,’ area ‘we 
cannot hope to persuade.’ Cp. Thuc, 
. 28 yrérres 82 ol dy rots wpdyuacw ovr’ 
woxwrttcecv Suvarol Swres, ef r' dwropo- 
ywdhoorras Tis tupuSdoews, xurduveicorres 


kauaprety...xuxdy.—bt 


1892 (édcv] L has édeiv, with (Sety written above 
it by the rst hand: T° é\ety, with yp. éAGety: A (and most MSS.) idei. 


Burges conj. 


1894 welcay MSS.: Schaefer conj. rel@ex: Nauck, reioat.—Adyw}] Wake- 
1895 ws pger’)] Bergk conj. dpor’. He also proposed wpa 
a note of interrogation after Spwuer, and only a comma after A\éyw).— 
duol pay r: duol (without wer) L: Euorye Triclinius. Blaydes reads, wpa 


'orw épe 


1896 $y] Schneidewin once proposed éap (sc. $y»), scanned as a monosyll. 


1399 wéurer] Blaydes conj. réuyeu. 


x.7.d. (where the MSS. agree in dmroxte- 
AJoew, and droxwitew is merely a con- 
jecture). If weloay were to be altered, 
mwetoas would be more probable than 
we(Oayv. See Appendix. 

. Ady@: cp. 1331. 

18954 os, causal (‘for’), referring 
to ri...dy...8pguer, which implies, ‘It is 
vain to do more.’—fgor dpol pav x.r.d.: 
the sentence is a compressed form of 
pgora éuol dorw, avrg (or abréy) per... 
Ajeas, oe Se Chr, K.7.A, 

1897 ev denotes the continu- 
ance of the sufferings : wa@ety, the sum of 
those sufferings, regarded asadoom. So 
Spdoarrt rade (Aesch. Ch. 313). Cp. 9g 
2 Cp. 1339 n. 

13998 ff {iverag=turyrecas (cp. 122), 
wuoréynoas.—hrydv: cp. 813.—mépway. 
Here the inf. merely defines the action 
to which the pron. @ refers: the /tdé. inf. 
was therefore unnecessary : and the pres. 
inf. has been used, rather than the aor., 
because ‘sending’ is thought of as a pro- 
cess, not as a momentary act. Similarly 
the pres. (or aor.) inf. is sometimes used, 
rather than the fut., when the notion of 
fut. time is sufficiently expressed by the 
principal verb: cp. Thuc. 3. 13 aore ovk 
eixds avrods wepovciay vewy Execy, qv 
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PH. Never,—if I must first consent to visit Troy. 

NE. What am I to do, then, if my pleading cannot win 
thee to aught that I urge? The easiest course for me is that 
I should cease from speech, and that thou shouldest live, even 
as now, without deliverance. 

PH. Let me bear the sufferings that are my portion; but 
the promise which thou madest to me, with hand laid in mine, 
—to bring me home,—that promise do thou fulfil, my son; and 

rry not, nor (ae any more of Troy; for the measure of my 
Benetton is full. cee 
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NE. If thou wilt, let us be going. PH. O generous word! 


1401 redphenra: L, with most Mss.: refpfAnrac K (marg.): reOpdd\Anra Harl.: 
reOpédAyras Herm., whom Seyffert and Hartung follow.—Adéyas L, but with marginal 
note by S, yp. yéas: m 64 Tpolay wérovda gnoly. T also has NSyos, yp. 
yéus: A and B, Adyos: most of the later Mss., dois. 1402 ef doxel...bros. 
Porson (Praef. ad Hee. p. xiv) first pointed out the metrical fault, and in /tscel/. 
Crit. p. 197 proposed to omit ef doxec, so as to make an iambic trimeter. ing 
the trochaic tetrameter, Erfurdt would change & yevvaior to o uéy’ dyardy: Wecklein, 
to gde. SI. xedvdy: B. Todt, to #8y. OI. credo : Nauck, to OI. lod xedvdy: Blaydes 


(after a writer in Class. Fourn. V. 39), to SI. ed 7’, & plrrar’...Ern. 


duets...dwecBdAnre: and id. 1. 8r ofrws 
elxds ’A@yvalous...urre...Bovre0oas x.7.2. 

1400 £. Spd8vuve, here intrans., as in 
Aesch. Suppl. 730 ef Bpadivowmer Bop, 
Plat. Rep. §28 D oreddur...paiddrov Bpadd- 
~~ etc. pci eR it acura (‘ de- 

us,’ or ‘delay the matter’). So 7a 

aie is either tran or intrans-— rep 

. impersonal.—yéous is better than 

» which may have arisen through the 
scribe’s eye wandering to v. 1393. 
very name of ea renews the memory of 
his sorrows; and lamentation has been 
his 'geheer too long. He would fain turn 
to thoughts of home. Some supply Tpola 
as subject to re@pjynra:: this seems less 
fitting here. If treOpvAnra: were read, 
then, indeed, Tpola would be the subject ; 
‘its name has been heard often enough in 
my laments’ (sais decantata est...). But 
this v. 2 seems to have arisen merely from 
the corruption re@pfAnra:. 

1402 d Sone, oredyoue. In a 
trochaic tetrameter the end of the fourth 
foot regularly coincides with the end_ of 
a word, This verse breaks the rule. The 
only other exception is Aesch. Pers. 165, 
raurd pos Sirdf pépiys’ Adpacrés fori dy 
gpeciy, where Porson wished to place 
Sird¥ after dpecly, and Hermann, to read 
pépepva ppacrés. Hermann holds that the 
breach of rule here is excused by the pause 


after orelxopev. This I believe to be 
the true explanation. As orelywuer is the 
signal that the prayer of Ph. has at last 
been granted, it demands emphasis. The 
unusual rhythm—which would be too 
harsh in a continuous verse—here serves 
to accentuate the joyful surprise of Phi- 
loctetes. 

A reference to the critical note will 
show how unsatisfactory have been the 
attempts to alter the words, & yevvatoy 
denials fros. Porson’s fine instinct re- 
frained from any such attempt; he felt 
that, if the verse was to be amended, 
only one remedy was tolerable, —viz., to 
strike out el 8oxef, and leave an iambic 
trimeter. In favour of this view, it a. 
be said that a scribe, or an actor, who 
wished to make v. 1402 into a tetrameter, 
might have been led to e Soxet by a remi- 
niscence of 526 and 645: though we can- 
not concede to Burges that the spurious- 
ness of ef doxet ig bewrayed by the lack of 
the usual d\Ad before it. The absence of 
d\Ad merely renders ef Soxei a little more 


abrupt. 

But the real difficulty in Porson’s 
view arises from a consideration of the 
whole context. The transition from iam- 
bic to trochaic metre marks, as usual, a 
stirring moment,—here, the moment of 


setting out for the ship. It seems clear, 
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NE. dvtépede viv Bdow ov. I. eis cov y dya cOevo. 
NE. atriay Sé was "Axyatov devfopa; PI. pn ppovrions. 


NE. 

Tap 

NE. 

NE. was Aéyers; PI. etps 
oas xOova. - 


ti ydp, day mopbwor xwpav thy éunv; 1. eyo 


riva mogudanew epfeis; DI. BéXect rots ‘Hpaxddous 
Seay 


1405 


dlew. NE. oreiye tpooxv- 


HPAKAH%. 
pyre ye, mpiv av tav yperépwy 


pvOwv, tat TMolavros’ 


1410 


gackeyv § avdnv rnv “Hpaxdéous 
akon Te kivew evooewy r ow. 
mv onv & nw xdpw ovpavias 


€Opas mpoduray, 


ta Ais re dpdowy Bovretpard cot, 


, 
y 
ov 


1404 ¢ettoua: r: gedtwua: L. 


1415 


karepgTucoy @ ddov Hv orédddet: 


enav pvOwy éraxovcor. 


1406 xpocwddAnow] A later hand in L 


has wished to make rpdc woérnow, the reading of Harl. and of the older edd.— 
tptes] Eptece L. Blaydes conj. es (as Cavallin reads), or ofve:s.—Hpaxdéovs Brunck: 


npaxrelas MSS. 


1407 elptw redder] L has: elpfw werdfay ono wdrpac: | 


@\X’ ef [ef made from od by an early hand) Spaic raid’ wowep avéaic | creixe 
wporxtcac x9éva. The words between reAddfew and creixe occur in all the s1ss., with 


then, that the words which first announce 
the departure should open the trochaics, 
rather than close the iambics. So in 
Eur. Phoen. 588, after the iambic dia- 
logue between Iocasta and Eteocles, the 
first trochaic verse spoken by the latter 
is the sign that his fatal resolve is taken,— 
pifrep, ob oyu 80" dydw x.7.d. Cp. also 
O. Z. 1518 ff. 

1408 dyvripeS, plant firmly (on the 
ground). Lucian (perhaps with a remi- 
niscence of this v.) uses the word of one 
who refuses to move,— rw wéde dvrepelduy 
wpds rovéagos (KardwAous § 4). Cp. An- 
thol. 12. 84 é9l yalay,...fQvor épecdbpue- 
vos. This is better than to render, ‘lean 
thy steps on mine.’ 

1405 fl yap, édy x.r.d. Cp. Ar. 
Nub. 1445 7h 8, Ww Exuw roy arrw | dd- 
yor oe vixhow...; (also rl ydp, fy x.T.X. 
26. 331). : for the interrup- 
tion of the sentence, cp. 210 n., 1226. 


1406 zpocwdincw: a compound 
found only here anknas cp. Asch’ Pers. 
786 wiar’ Eptarres. 

1407 After wedd{av the mss. have 
offs wdrpas. NE. Gadd’ ef Spas raid’, de- 
wep avégs. This is probably an int 
lation, which may have arisen in the frst 
instance from offs rdrpas, a gloss expla- 


matory of weAdjes, the rest bei en 
added, to supply a supposed defect of 
metre. Some of the attempts which have 


been made to expand the words, dAX’ ef 
Spgs ralé’, dorep avdgs, will be found in 
the Appendix. Seyffert’s is the best, — 
Qn’ el od Sh | raira Spdous, Gowep avdgs : 
but no one of them is very probable. 
To the objection that, without these 
words, oretxe becomes too abrupt, we 
may perhaps reply that the decision of 
Neoptolemus has really been taken; these 
last misgivings which flit across his mind 
are not causes of serious hesitation. Thus 
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NE. Now plant thy steps firmly. PH. To the utmost of 


my strengt 
NE. 


PH. Heed it not. 


But how shall I escape blame from the Achaeans? 


NE. What if they ravage my country? PH. I will be 


there— 


Ne. And what help wilt thou render? 


shafts of Heracles— 


PH. With the 


NE. What is thy meaning ?—PH.—I will keep them afar. 
NE. Take thy farewell of this land, and set forth. 


HERACLES appears above them. 


HE. Nay, not yet, till thou hast_hearkened unto my words, 
son of Poeas: know that the voice of Heracles soundeth in 
thine ears, and thou lookest upon his face. 

For thy sake have I come from the heavenly seats, to show 
thee the purposes of Zeus, and to stay the journey whereon 
thou art departing; give thou Heed unto my counsel. 


only two variations, viz. (1) rarpl8os for wdrpas in B and L*: (2) rdd’ os, instead of 


raid’ worep, in Vat., V3, V4. 
first to reject the words as int 
pire, ply 7 ay. 4 
dyrny, and audjy re for dxoy re in 1412. 
1416 xarepyréicwr x: Karnpetiowr L,. 


erpolated. 


For the conjectures, see Appendix. 


1410 dtys r: dtao L. 


Dindorf was the 
1409 pijrw ye, rpiy dy] Blaydes writes 
1411 avdiv] Cavallin conj. 
1412 dAetocew 7] AJeioour re L. 





the simple crefye—implying his inward 
contentment with the answer, elp&w wedd- 
fe»—is in truer harmony with the context 
than a form of words which would suggest 
that his consent depended, even now, on 
an explicit assurance. 

wpooxvoag xOdva: cp. 533: Ar. £7. 
156 ri yy wpécxvcor Kal rovs Geods. 

1409 pire yen.7.’. This is one of 
the instances in which the appearance of 
the ‘deus ex machina’ is not preceded 
by any notice in the text. Similar cases 
are those of Athena in Eur. /. Z. 1435 
and Supp/. 1183, and the Dioscuri in 
Helen. 1643. It may be inferred that 
in these instances the apparition was a 
sudden one,—effected, perhaps, by the 
actor coming out upon a high platform 
(Oeorovetor) at the back of the scene. 
When, on the other hand, the approach 
of the deity is described in the text (e.g. 
Eur. Androm. 1227 ff.), he was probably 
lowered, or raised, by machinery. (Cp. 
A. Miiller, Griech. Bithnenalterthiim., pp. 
1st ff.) The nine anapaests here are 
spoken as Heracles moves furward.— 


With regard to the dramatic fitness of 
this interposition, see Introd. § rr. 

14112 ddoxeay 5’: inf. as imperat.: 

87. For this use of ¢doxew, as= 
‘deem,’ cp. 0.7. 462 n.—dxog re kAvav. 
If we had simply, addjp re xAdew, devo- 
vey r’ dy», the misplacing of the first re 
would be of a common kind (cp. O. 7. 
258 n.): the further peculiarity here is 
that deoy re cdvew suggests dpfarois 
Te N\evgous, as if the object of both verbs 
were the person. 

1418 tiv oty...xdpw: Zr. 485 xel- 
vou Te kal ony €& loov cowny xdpw: Eur. 
Ph. 762 rpéd’ dkiws vw cot re riv tr’ duhy 
xdpu. 

1415. rd Avés te bpdowv. The son 
of Zeus comes from heaven to declare, 
with his own lips, that Zeus ordains the 
return of Philoctetes to Troy. Thus a 
wholly new motive is brought to bear on 
Ph., who hitherto knew merely (at second 
hand) what Helenus had prophesied 
(1336 ff.).—‘jv or&\Aa: cp. Ap. Rh. 4. 
296 oréd\r\coOas rid’ ofuos. 
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Kal mpara wey oot tas euas A\éfw rvyas, 
Scouvs tovnaas Kat SuefehOuy movous 


V aBdvarov aperny eoxov, ws maper® copay. 


1420 


Kat gol, oad’ toh, rout’ odeiderar rabeiv, 
ék trav wévav tavd evxrea Oéorbar Biov. 
Pav 5é civ red avdpi mpos to Tpwixov 
TONG BA, MPWTOY Mev vOToU Tavorer AvYypas, 


dperj Te mpatos éxxpileis oTrparevparos 
o 


1425 


Ildpw pév, 5 ravd airws Kaxwv edu, 
rofort rots euotoe voogreis Biov, 


4 o 
Tepoes TE Tpotar, 


KUAG T 


Naa 


] 4 
eis pt aoa 


mréuipers, aprotee éxdaBayv orparevpatos, 


Tlotavre tatpit mpos matpas Otrns amdxa. 
 ~ eet 


1430 


ad S dy \dBys ov oxvda rovde Tov oTparov, 


1418 NEw] Dindorf conj. Aéyw: Bergk, Sel&w: Schneidewin, od...oxépas. 


1420 dpe- 


rhv] Erfurdt conj. dAchy: Hermann (formerly), ai@ép’: Faehse, alyAy»: Frohlich, 


ninv: Wecklein, d@dvaroy Ecxow etSos: Blaydes, 40. frxor 
a lacuna after this v. 
Wakefield conj. xdx.—rdév3'] In L. ré» was written first, and 2’ 


éoxor. ne sup 
1422 éxj 


Sdtay: Todt, reuhy dé. 
1421 roGr’} Blaydes conj. ravr’. 


inserted afterwards, apparently by S.—evxAea) made from evxdée in L. 


1418 «al wpéra ply would properly 
have been answered in 1421 by érera dé 
(xal cel roGro éwayyé\\oua): but mean- 
while the thought of uence in the 
topics yields to that of parallelism between 
the two cases; and so in 1421 we have 
simply xal col, «x.r.4.—The phrase rds 

ae texas might naturally seem 

e prelude to a fuller recital: but the 
meaning is simply this :—‘I have to tell 
thee that, after many sufferings, I have 
been received among the ; and for 
thee, too, suffering is to end in glory.’ 

1420 d0dvarov v, ‘deathless 

lory.’ i 
latte have arisen from the words és 
waiper®’ épav, which imply some visible 
sign, and thus suggest that dédvaros 

means something more than ‘un- 
dying fame of prowess,’ But no emen- 
dation is probable (see cr. n.). And the 
soundness of the text will appear from two 
considerations. 

(t) The use of dper# as='‘ reputation won 
by merit’ was familiar: ¢.g., Lycurgus /# 
Leocr. § 49 (quoted by Cavallin) ra yap 
aka rod wodduou rots dyabois dvdpdow 
dorly dievOepia xal dperf. By an easy 
transition, this idea of fame won by 


— } 


deeds passed into that of ‘distinction’: 
cp. Theog. 29 473’ iow én’ Epypace 
pnd’ ddlxocow | reds und dperds Brxeo und 
&gevos: ‘and do not, by shameful deeds 
or unjust, at honours, or atstinctions, 
or wealth’; where the real refer to office 
or rank, and the dperal, as the context 
shows, also denote pre-eminence recog- 
nised in some external form. 

(2) The force of the epithet should be 
observed. When Plato says, dwép dperijs 
adbavdrov...rdyres wdvra rowbcw (Symp. 
208 D), the d@dvaros dper# is the reputa- 
tion which survives on earth. But here 
dOdvaros dpery is ‘the distinction of one 
who has been made immortal’: 4.¢., 
‘ deathless we here means ‘glorious 
immortality. us the peculiar sense of 
dperjw is helped by that sense which the 
context gives to d@dvarov. 

ov, (‘ingressive’ aor.,) ‘came to 
have,’ ‘won’: Ant. 1329: As. 465 lsxe 
crépavoy edxdeias.—ade wdper@’ épay: a 
laurel-wreath perhaps sufficed as symbol 
of the apotheosis: see n. on 728. 

1421 £. rodr’ is explained by the 
next v.3; cp. rodro in 1440.—¢k, not 
merely ‘after’ (720), but ‘as a result 
of,’ ‘through.’—ederkea OfrGar, make it 
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First I would tell thee of mine own fortunes,—how, after 
enduring many labours to the end, I have won deathless glory, 
as thou beholdest. And for thee, be sure, the destiny is ordained 
that through these thy sufferings thou shouldest glorify thy life. 

Thou shalt go with yon man to the Trojan city, 
where, first, thou shalt be healed of thy sore malady; 
then, chosen out as foremost in prowess of the host, with 
my bow shalt thou slay Paris, the author of these ills; thou 
shalt sack Troy; the prize of valour shall be given to 
thee by our warriors; and thou shalt carry the spoils to thy 


home, for the joy of Poeas thy sire, even to thine own Oetaean 
wha 


“heights. And 


1426 dpery re] Wakefield conj. dpery 82. 
1428 wrépoas re] Wakefield conj. wépoes 32. 
1480 rldxa L, and most MSS.: rAdxas A 


éxBadrwy MSS.: éxA\axwr Valckenaer. 
(and Harl., wpdés wAdxas Ofrns rdrpas). 
rou, Schneidewin conj. ro you (as 


Burges, 7003’ dw’ "I8alov: Hermann, rove rod orédov. 


8atou orparov. 


glorious: cp. §32. (Not, ‘lay down, 
end, thy life in glory,’ as Ellendt takes 
it.) 

1424 £. wperov plv...dpery re. The 
péy here is not correlative to a 8’ in 
5431: it is followed by re: cp. 1058 n. 
So in 1426 ff., Udpw yuév...répoes re. 
Possibly re ought to be 84 in one of the 
two places, or in both: but, in each 
case, the re may be a trace of the 
somewhat careless writing which appears 
in this speech.—dxxprGels, as Menelaus 
was for the povomaxia with Paris (/7. 
3), and Ajax for that with Hector (// 


: 1426 w: the slaying of Paris 
Ph. was told by Lesches in the Little 
tad, and must have come into the d- 
Aoxr#ryns dy Tpolg of Sophocles.—atrios 
xaxey: cp. Aleman fr. 31 Adowapis alvé- 
waps, xaxdy ‘E\Add: Bwriavelpn. Attius 
Philocteta fr. 18 Part dyspart, si impar 
esses tibt, ego nunc non essem Miser. 
1428 7% oxvd\d tr’ x.7.A. These spoils 
constitute the dpereia. For the custom 
of hanging ai such oxida in temples or 
houses, esch. 4g. 577: Thed. 278: 


Eur. J. 7. 74: Verg. den. 1. 247 ff., 3. 
286 ff., etc. 
dur is a more probable correction 


than éxAaxaw of the Ms. dxBadey. The 
force of the compound is, ‘having received 
from the hands of the army,’—as a reward 
due to him. So éxdA\auBdvew is said of 
receiving what is surrendered under a 


tsoever spoils thou receivest from that host, 


1427 voogucis r: vordicas L. 
1429 éx\afow Turnebus: 


1431 rovde rot orparov) For rovde 


laydes reads), or wodeplouv, or rod Tpwwr: 


Wecklein, a 5° Ay AdBys Ndgupa 


treaty (Isocr. or. § § 100 rh» ‘Aciay... 
wapa ror ‘ENAjrwr dy rais curP}xas 
d&é\aBer): or of receiving ‘in full’ (Plat. 
Legg. 958 D Sixas...éxAaBdvri). Cp. Her. 
8. 123 where, after Salamis, the orparmyol 
meet at the Isthmus, dpcorfia Sdécorvres 
Ty diwrdry, and vote by laying yiido 
on Poseidon’s altar. 

aipWas seems here to mean ‘convey’ 
(implying triumphal pomp): though else- 
where this use seems restricted to the 
escorting of persons (1368, 1399). It 
may, however, mean merely ‘send’ in 
advance (as in the 7rack. Heracles sends 
his captives before him with the xfjpvt).— 
TIolavri: Ph. thus learns that his father 
is indeed alive. 

1431 4 8 Gv AdBys «.7.A.: ‘and 
whatsoever ils thou receivest from 
that army (the Greek ovparevuaros of 
1429), — those spoils) take memorials 
of m w (s.¢., a thank-offering for its 
work). to my pyre.’ A portion of the 
oxida is to be dedicated to Heracles on 
Mount Oeta; where in historical times 
such relics were doubtless shown at the 
so-called Pyra (Liv. 36. 30: Introd. 


1). 

After the relative clause, 2 3’ d» Ad ys, 
we understand, not raifra (in apposi- 
tion with y»nusa), but a partitive gen., 
rovrwr. This construction is a simple 
and natural one. For the partitive gen. 
thus understood, cp. n. on 1161 f., and 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 20 quoted there. The 
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Togwv éuav pynueia mpos wrupay éuny 


Kople. 


? 9 e Q Q 
Tap veo ° OUTE bh ov 
, 


éXety TO Tpoias ze 


kai gol ravr’, "Ayw\\dws réxvor, 

Tovd arep obeéves 
y 

tov ov ovros oéGev: 


GAN ws Adovre Tuvvdpw dvrAdooceroy 


S 
otros oé Kat ov Tove. 


Tavoripa téuww ons vooov mpos “Iov’ 
bs) “~ 


To Sevrepov yap Tots é10 


rofows aA@yal. 


TOUVTO 


1435 
éyo 3 "AokAnmuov 
ts aurnv xpewy 
* éyvoe?, oray 1440 


mopOnre yatay, evoeBely ta pos Oeovs: 
as tadd\a mavra Sevrep’ ryeirar warnp 


1438 air’) ratr’ Heath, and so Buttmann. 


1486 currduw] currduon L. 


14387—1440 eyw 2’...dr\dvar. Jacob (Quaest. Sophoci., 1822) suspected that these 


words were spurious; this is also the view of Leutsch (P%ilol. x1. 777). 


Schenkel 


(Zeitschr. f. die Ocesterr. Gymn., 1876, p. 699) would recast the whole passage from 





sentence could have no ambiguity for a 
Greek audience, familiar with the custom 
that, after a victory, a gart of the spoil 
(usually a dSexdrn) should be dedicated 
to the gods. Cp. Her. 8. 121 (after the 
battle of Salamis) deddcayro ri» Aniny 
cal ra dxpodina awérexwar ds Aeros. 
Xen. Anad. 5. 3. 4 Thy Sexdrny tw re 
*AwédXNwme eet Aor xal ry "E*ecia "Aprépude 
&éAaBow of orparnyol, rd uépos Exacros, 
guddrrew rots Geots. As Cavallin re- 
marks, the passage was rightly under- 
stood by the schol. on 1432, é« rd» 
dporelwy xdue tiunoor. For the simple 
gen., TodSe row orparod, after AdPqs, cp. 
O. Z. 580 énob xoulferat, 6. 1022 Sapdy 
wor, tc0:, raw és xerpie AaBwr: 2, 
1163 é3etdunr 34 rov.—For other views, 
see Appendix. 

1488 f. xal ool ravr’ x.r.X. Hera- 
cles now addresses Neoptolemus in a 
parenthesis which extends down to 1437: 
then, at the words ¢ya &’, he again turns 
to Philoctetes. Two views of these words 
are possible. I prefer the first. 

(1) vate’ refers to the general tenor of 
the preceding verses, from 1423 onwards, 
—viz., that Ph. is to go to Troy with N., 
and there triumph. ‘And to ¢hee (as well 
as to Ph.) I give these counsels’: 4.¢., it 
concems thee, too, to note that he must 
accompany thee to Troy. In kal ol the 
waiz=‘and': but the emphasis which falls 
on gol makes it equivalent to ‘ thee also.’ 
If xai meant ‘also,’ the asyndeton would 
be too harsh. The change of ravr’ to 


tar’ seems needless. A modified form 
of this view refers ravr’ only to v. 1431, 
as if Heracles meant that Neoptolemus 
also must bring spoils to the pyre: but 
this seems less htting. 

(2) tavr’ refers to what follows: the 
aor. waptvera is then like awrwpooa in 
1289 (n.): and the ydp after odre merely 
introduces the statement (1049). I do 
not share Buttmann’s feeling that cal cot 
ought then to be ool &: but the whole 
context appears to render the first view 
more natural. 

Heracles confirms what Odysseus had 
said (115). In glorifying Philoctetes, it 
was necessary to respect the legend which 
ascribed the capture of Troy to Neopto- 
lemus (who was the hero of the "[Xlov 
wépors, by Arctinus). 

For 7d Tp. weBloy, F 69 n. 

1486 cvvvéne, ‘having the same 
pasture ’—here, ‘seeking their prey on 
the same ground.’ Cp. Arist. ist. 
An. 6. 18 of raipa... dyres olrvvopo. 
This pri sense of the adj. is here 
blended with the derived sense, ‘partners.’ 
The image is Homeric: cp. £2. 10. 297 
Bay p tue ws re Néovre Siw did vera 
pédauvar (Od and Diomedes): cp. 
il, 5. §48. So Aesch. Cho. 938 derdois 
Aéwy (Orestes and Pylades): imitated by 
Eur. Or. 1401 Adovres “"EXXazves Sto d- 
diuw.—dvadeweroy. Since neither can 
prevail without the other, each has the 
other's welfare in his keeping. We can 
perceive that the poet’s mind glances 
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thence take a thank-offering for my bow unto my pyre. 

(And these my counsels are for thee also, son of Ach. 
for thou canst not subdue the Trojan realm without his hei, 
nor he without thine: ye are as lions twain that roam together; 
each of you guards the other's life.) 

For the healing of thy sickness, I will send Asclepius 
to Troy; since it is doomed to fall a second time before 


mine arrows. 


But of this be mindful, when ye lay waste 
the land,—that ye show reverence towards the gods. 


All 


things else are of less account in the sight of our father 


1431 to I44I. 


wop0eire L, with § written over ei by S. 


Dindorf rejects these three vv. 


from the metaphor to the thought of a 
Sixazos xd-ya0ds wapacrdrns (Ant. 671 n.). 

1487 ‘AcwrAnmev. In the Jiiad 
Asclepius is a mortal, an duvpwr lyrip 
living in western Thessaly, whose two 
sons, the physicians Podaleirius and Ma- 
chaon, go thence to Troy. But Sophocles 
here thinks of Asclepius as a god, whom 
Heracles is to send from heaven. Prosaic 
objections have been made to this passage, 
on the ground that in 1333 it was said that 
Ph. was to be healed by the Asclepiadae. 
But it might be replied that those were 
merely the words of Neoptolemus, who 
was giving his own interpretation to a 
vague prediction of Helenus that Ph. 
would be healed. Even, however, if the 
oracle itself spoke of the Asclepiadae, 
there is no poetical unfitness in this further 
promise—that the healing god himself 
should visit Troy, to direct and inspire 
their skill. 

Tradition placed Sophocles in a near 
relation to the cult of Asclepius. The 
poet is said to have been invested with 
the ‘priesthood’ (lepwotrn, Vit. Soph. § 6) 
of the hero Alcon, a healing-god akin to 
Asclepius; indeed, the name “A\«-wy is 
cognate, if ’AgxAnwebs be ’Adeé-Hrios, by 
metathesis of ox==£: cp. Preller I. 423 n. 
2. A paean to Asclepius by Sophocles 
was extant in antiquity (Lucian Zxc. 
Dem. 27 etc.), and legend declared that 
3 god rt visited the poet’s hearth (Plut. 

‘on. 4 § 6). 

1439 fd Satrepov. The first occa- 
sion was when Heracles himself made 
war on Laomedon, and, after taking Troy, 

ve the king’s daughter, Hesione, to 

elamon (4%. 1302: //, §. 638 ff.). Cp. 


1440 évvoeis’ Elmsley: évvoeicd’ Mss. 


1441 wroplire] 
1442-——-1444 ws rddXa...dré\Aura. 


Pind. 7. 5. 36 (the Aeacidae) dls wo\w 
Tpwwe wpd0oy, dombueroc | ‘Hpaxdte wpo- 
repov, | kai ou» Arpeldacs. Propert. 3. 1. 
32 Trota bis Ovtaci numine capta det.— 
avuriv=riy réduy, or Toolay, implied in 
“TAvov, which is ea nry perce (454) in 
t-homeric poetry. e exception in 

ur. Anar, 103 occurs in a quasi-epic 
hexameter: conversely, Sire airy in J. 
18. 71 occurs in a suspected passage. 

seso p iver’, as a saosin. of 
the ms. évvoster@’, is commended by the 
fact that, out of five other places where 
Soph. uses this compound, there are 
two (O. 7. 559, Ant. 61) in which the 
act. form is proved by metre; while in 
a third, 7+. 578, é&vojeao’ is not likely 
to have come from évonfeic’. On the 
other hand, the midd. was not less Attic 
than the act.; and, if évoeicd’ here were 
not followed by an aspirate, it would have 
been rash to alter it. 

edoeBety. As the schol. observes, this 
alerts derives force from the tradition 
that, after the fall of Troy, Neoptolemus 
‘slew Priam, when he had taken refuge at 
the altar of Zeds épxetos.’ Neoptolemus 
himself was afterwards assassinated at 
Delphi: whence the proverb Neowrrodéd- 
pecos ries (Paus. 4. 17. 4), meaning, rd 
wadeiy dwrotéy ris Kal E8pace. The outrage 
of Ajax Oileus on Cassandra, in the 
temple of Athena at Troy (Eur. 77o. 70), 
was another instance of dvccéBea. 

' 14423 f% ds rad\Aa wavra«.7.A. The 
ground for the precept (eveeBety) is given 
by #s,—viz., that Zeus deems ‘all other 
things,’—such as conquest, or glory—of 
secondary moment (Sevrep’ yetras: cp. 
O. C. 351). Then the sentence introduced 
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.s* *ov yap nucéBea ovvOvjoKxe. Bporois’ 
nav (aor. nav Odvwow, ove amoddvtat. 





a, troGewov éeuot réuripas, 1445 
xpovis/re gaveis, 
Ojyow rots cots pvbors. 
NE. xdyo yrounv ravry ridepar. 
HP. py vuv Godan peRere Tpaccey’ 
KAaLpOS Kut—wxOus 1450 


Qo 2 ’ A ‘ 4 
OO énéiyer yap Kata mpvpvay. 


1448 £. 4 yap eicéBaa MSS. The conjecture ov yap eieéBaca was first made by 


Thomas Gataker (0d. 1654), 4dv. Mise. 


tf. XII. §13. R. Dawes (Afise. Crit. 241) 


proposed od yap nicéBeca. Brunck, the first editor of Soph. who ras A the correc- 


tion, gives it in this form, ascribing it to Dawes.—cur@rjece:} 


akefield conj. 


ourrpéxes: Cavallin, cupdéper Sporots | eal {Sor wal Gavovow.—Hermann held that 
the choice lay between two remedies:—(1) To read od yap nioéBea, and delete v. 


1444. 


(2) To supply some words after 1443, ¢.g.: # yap evoéBeca curOryoKes Bporots - 


<ovd’ qv Odvy ris’ edydveca 8’ ex Oetiy,> | xdy fiior dy Odywow, ode dwé\AUTAL. 


ie explains why Zeus so deems; viz., 
Bone. the effect of evcéBera does not 
cease with man’s life on earth, but is im- 
perishable. That is, it brings happiness 
to the evcefijs in the life beyond the 
ve; and it is also of good example to 
the men who come after. Heracles can 
fitly say this; he is himself enjoying the 
reward of evcéBaa, and he comes from 
the presence of Zeus. 

In v. 1443 the old emendation ot, for 
aj, seems an almost certain one: but the 
case in favour of it has not yet, perhaps, 
been adequately stated. It is not merely, 
or even chiefly, a verbal question; we 
must consider the whole passage. If we 
retain the MSs. reading, | ydp edoiBaa 
dei: agi Bporets, ‘piety dies with mor- 
tals,’ the meaning is, ‘piety passes with 
men into the ot. if,’ there to find 
a reward. (Cp. Rev. xiv. 13, ra yap 
Epya airaéy dxodovdel yer’ atras.) Now, 
this narrows the scope of the thought 
in an arbitrary way: for then eocéfaa is 
regarded only in its influence on the hap- 
oa eres sad epg macy ead we 
read ov tootBaa oxeL ts, 
this allows us to think a/so of the abiding 
influence upon human conduct; and the 
more comprehensive view is certainly the 
more fitting one in an exposition of the 
reason why Zeus attributes a paramount 
importance to eicéBaca. 

A further objection to the Ms. reading 


arises from the sense given to cuvOvqoKa, 
which, though intelligible (in the light of 
v. 1444), would be forced. The regular 
meaning of @ygexw and its compounds, 
when used figuratively, is ‘to become in- 
operative’ or ‘extinct,’ in contrast with 
stv: eg, O. C. Orr Ovgoxe 8¢ wloris. 
Aesch. Cho. 846 (Né6yot)...0rpoKxorres pd- 
ry. Eur. fr. 734 dperh 54, xd» Odvg ris, 
ov« dwréddvraz, | $y 8° ovxér’ Svros cuwpua- 
ros’ xaxotst 3¢ | awavra gpotda cuvGa- 
yév6" bwd xGovés: where it is immaterial 
that the reference is to fame living or 
perishing on earth. the point is that ovs- 
Gav6y0" Is opposed to fy. In Ar. Ran. 
868, too—dr: 4 rolnocs obyl currdOrncéd 
po, | xelry 32 currddynxer—the jest turns 
on the fact that the verb would naturally 
mean, ‘has perished’ with the author. 
Two objections have been made to the 
emendation o¢ for 4. (1) The position 
of od. But od is rightly so placed, be- 
cause, as wdyra indicates, there is 
an implied contrast between edoéSeca and 
other things which do perish with men. 
Cp. Soph. fr. incert. 841 0d rots dOdpos 
4 rixn gudr e (though it does aid 
the brave). (2) The thought, o0...cvy- 
Ovijoka, is repeated by ox dwd\Avras. 
But v. 1444 is not a mere tition ; it is 
a re-statement in more forcible language, 
and, as such, it is rhetorically appropriate 


ere. 
Dindorf rejects all three verses (1442-—— 
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Zeus; for piety dies not with men; in their life and in their 
death, it is immortal. 


Pu. Ah, thou whose accents I had yearned to hear, thou 
whose form is seen after many days, I will not disobey thy words! 

NE. _ I, too, consent. 

HE. t ong, then, ere ye act; for occasion urges, 
and the fair wind yonder at the stern. 
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1447 dxiftow] L has an erasure between cand @: thechad beend (a). 1448 yru- 
yy ravry] yruopn (sic) ravrn L: yrouy ratty © (yrwunr ratrny B, with y written 
over the first -9»): yruwuny ravry Lambinus and Toup: yrupny ravry Dobree: yruuny 
ratrny Elmsiley. 1449 &. uh vv) ph viv L.—rpdoces Brunck: wpdrrew L. L 
points thus :—p74,..rpdocew | xacpds xal riots | 53’ éweitye: etc.: and so Blaydes, who 


changes xaipds to ovjpos. Cavallin thus:—%...uédr\ere’ wpdocecy | xatpds* xal whobs | 
53°* delves etc.—mrptyray MSS.: wptuyny Hermann. 


1444). But the conclusion, at v. 1441, 
would then be too abrupt. Schneidewin 
formerly spared v. 1442, rejecting only 
the two next vv. He supposed (a) that 
Zebs was a gloss on werke: (5) that some 
one had written vv. 1443 f. in the margin, 
the original form of 1443 having been, 
GAN’ 4 yap evedBea ovyynpg (or curvale) 
Bporots: then a scribe evolved our text. 
This hypothesis is too complex: besides, 
the speech would not end well with 
v. 1442. One of Hermann’s views (see 
cr. a} was that v. 1444 only should be 
rejected (od being read in 1443): but this, 
too, would be ineffective. 

14454 wo8avdv dol: for the neglect 
of the usual caesura after the second foot, 
cp. 1470: O. C. 1760, 1771.—wépwas: 
cp. 846.—xpévies here=xpivy, ‘after 
a long time’ (as in O. C. 441, 2.): but in 
1449 xpomo =‘ for long’ (xroddy xpévor). 

1448 qv Tatry r(Oepas, ‘give my 
voice in this sense’: ri@eua: as in the 

hrase rlGeua: yw. Cp. Lys. or. 24 
f 23 pnlayes, w Bovdh, ravry Ofobe rh» 
pibor (so Taylor: raéry...r7 yoy MSS.) : 

sae. or. 8 § 46 9 Slxady dori, ravry rhy 
Yijgow rl@erGe: Her. 1. 120 ratry rheic- 
ros yrdiur elul: id. 7. 143 Tradry Genic- 
rox\éovs dwrodawoudvoy (yrwunv).— The 
- reading yreunv ratrny is also possible: 
cp. Plat. Legy. 674 A ov« ay riBeluny rav- 


tay thy Wipor: Andoc. or. 3 § 21 riva 
yrwunr EGevro wepl Uuar...; In Ar. Eccl, 


638 the MSS. give xdyw raérny yruouny 
€6éuny: but Toup conjectures ravry, 
which Dindorf adopts. 

The chief reason for preferring ywspry 
tavry here is that it explains the alter- 


native readings of the MSS., yruduy ravry 
and yrupny radrny. So in Ant. 125 f. 
the true reading d»rirddy...dpdxovros 
generated dyrirdAw...dpdxorrs and dyrc- 
Ce ie a ities read yve- 
PD Ta pas suppose that yijdow is 
understood with ri@eua:, the dat. being 
modal. This is very awkward, and can- 
not be supported by any sound example. 

1449 @. wpdocoeayv: for the 
inf., cp. O. C. 1627 rf pales red Kwpety ; 
—xarpds kal wiols: ‘occasion (the need 
of the hour) u you on, and the fair 
wind yonder (83°) at the ship’s stern’: 
$.é., ‘it is time for you to sail, and the 
weather is fair.’ Cp. 466 f. (n.). For 
kata wptuvav, cp. Thuc. 2. 97 4» del 
Kara ©pvuvay iorifra: Td wveduya: Od. 11. 
6 perérieGe veds xvavowrpwpno | ixpevor 
o8por tex. It is best here to keep the 
ordinary Attic wpdyusay, which the MSS. 

ive, since metre does not require rpdpurny 
fp. 482 n.). 

The place of ydp as sixth word is note- 
worthy. Soph. does not elsewhere place 
it later than fourth word (as in v. 1268); 
and this was the ordinary classical limit. 
But the examples in Comedy of the 4th 
cent. B.C. show that the Attic ear tolera- 
ted a greater licence. Thus ydp stands 
as fifth word in Menander Tpogddmnos fr. 
1. 2 dvaddpa re payeipy rolro yap: as 
sixth, in Antiphanes ‘AXsevouérn 22 dri 
ro rdpiyés dor wpunxvia ydp (where 
Meineke needlessly writes rdpcxos 3° éoriy 
wpunxut’ Apap): as seventh, in Athenion 
Zapubbpgxes 4 Tol Onpddous xal wapa- 
owévdou Biov | nuads yap dwodvcaca etc. 
(But in Alexis fr. incert. 7. 3 00 wre 


a 


vem 
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DI. dépe vuy aoteiywv ywpav xaddow. 
xaip, @ pédabpov Evudpoupor poi, 
Nvpdac 7 evvdpor Aepwriddes, 


Kat KTUTOS_@ 


v tovtou_“mpoBodns, 
© , ‘ rd 

ov todAdKe Sy Toupoy eréyyOn 

kpar évSopuxov wyyatot vorou, 


1455 


mond, S€ duvns THs ywerépas 
‘Eppatoy opos mapéreuwer epot 


| ordvoy dvrirumoy yxepalopery. 


1460 


~ > > ~” U4 4 4 
vov 3, & Kpynvas AvKudy TE TroTOD, 


1452 vu) roy L.—crelxwr xdpar] crelxwpary L, with x (= xw») written over oref b 


an early hand.—For xwpay Bergk conj. yalpew. 


1458 fvudpovpoy] aiudopory Hari. 


1454 Nvuga: r’] Schenkel would place this v. immediately after 1464, and read répu- 


yar’ in 1465. 


wparrera: rédos | undéy yap juas, the 
emendation wap’ juas is clearly right.) 
The unusual position of ydp led to a 
pou being placed in L after 88’, and 
as one cause of doubt as to the 
re of the whole passage (see 
cr. n.). 

1452 The preceding anapaests (1445 
ff.) indicated that the moment of depart- 
ure was at hand; and now, as ove yey 
shows, the movement is beginning.—kaA- 
dew, aor. subj., as usual with gépe: cp. 

con. The sense is strictly, ‘invoke’ 
ie. 737): the land is addressed as a 
(ry6a) power, to which he makes a prayer 
1464). 

1458 yatp’, dS pérabpoy x.7r.’. The 
eight verses which follow call up a picture 
of his past life in Lemnos,—the lonely 
cave,—the plain to the west of it,—the 
loud sea to the east,—the echoing cliffs 
to the north. Then, at v. 1461, his 
thoughts turn to the voyage that lies be- 
fore him.—€6ydpovpov, the witness of 
his weary watching and waiting: the cave 
is personified, as in 1081 ff. Cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 142 rijcde pdpayyos cxorddas év 
Axpas | ppoupay Aimor éxhow. 

1454 Nipdar tr’ «7.4. Next to the 
uédaOpor itself, he naturally names the 
elemental deities of the region from which 
he obtained water, fuel, and the soothing 
PUANoy (292 ff, 649). Cp. 77. 20. 8 vup- 
dduy, alr ddcea card véuorra | xal r7- 
yas woranaw cal ricea wrowherra (grassy 
water-meadows). Ap. Rh. 2. 821 vpupgas 
éXecordpor. 


14865 wpoBdr MSS.: wpoB\xjs 0’ Musgrave and Schaefer: wpoBo\fs 


1458 dpony, of strong, deep sound: 
cp. Ar. 7h. 124 xi@aply re parép’ Surwyr. | 
dpoen, Bog Séxipov. (In Soph. fr. 480 
Apoevas xods | 'Axéporros is explained by 
some as ‘deep-sounding waves.’) Con- 
versely in Od. 6. 1223 Koupdwy...@yjXus 
dur}. A difference between deeper and 
shriller tone was expressed by the terms 
aidds dvdphos and -yuvauxyeor (Her. 1. 


17). 

The Ms. wpoBAde (without 6’) cannot 
be defended as Leal of xréwos,—‘a 
sound sent forth by the sea’ (as Seyffert 
takes it). We must read either (1) wpo- 
Pods with Hermann, or (2) wpofAys 6’ 
with Musgrave and Schaefer. prefer 
(1), because 6” is decidedly tame, whether 
wovrov be taken with aaa s only, or 
(as seems needful) wit also. 
Nor can it be questioned that rpoBoAys 
gives a much finer verse. It is true that 
we have had rpofdfres in 936, whereas 
this sense of rpoSod% recurs only in later 
Greek (Quintus Smym. 9. 378 éxt xpo- 
Bodjor Gardooys). But, if such a use of 
wpoBod\} was actually a rare one, the pre- 
sence of wévrov would make it clear. 

1456 £. od seems to denote generall 
the region in which the cave was sicuaced, 
—near, or perhaps upon, the #wévrrov 
wpoBod}. We can hardly refer it back to 
the word péAadpor.—woddcdns, an epic 
and lyric form twice used in lyrics by 
Aesch. (7heb. 227, Suppl. 131), but not 
elsewhere by Soph. —hybépvcor, a poet. 
word (like ér3ouzdxns); but, in later Greek 
at least, the verb formed from it seems to 
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PH. Come then, let me greet this land, as I depart. Fare- 
well, thou chamber that hast shared my watches, farewell, ye 
nymphs of stream and meadow, and thou, deep voice of the 
sea-lashed cape,—where, in the cavern’s inmost recess, my head 
was often wetted by the south wind’s blasts, and where oft:the . 
Hermaean mount sent an echo to my mournful cries, in the 
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tempest of my sorrow! 
ut now, O ye 


Hermann. 
éréyxOnr. 


in Ant. 589 Opnlormow. 1459 


springs, 


1457 évddpurxor] Burges 


and thou Lycian _fount, 


1456 wodAdas 8) Nauck conj. rodAdais v.—éréyx4n] Heath conj. 
conj. évdouuyou.—rArryaict] rAnyjos L, as 
Epyaioy Brunck: “Eppacow mss. and schol. 


1461 Avxcoy schol. (as av. /.): yAvxvoy MSS.; but in L three dots have been placed 


over the y by an early hand. 


Lobeck conj. yAuxéer: Musgrave, yAdxiyor: Bur- 


ney and Wakefield, yAuxepdy: the latter, also Aeuxdr. 





have heen common: thus the schol. on 
Ar. Vesp. 970 explains olxoupés by é»do- 
puyodvra. For the place of érdéuuxor 
after xp@ra, see note on edxpreoy in 393. 
The cave was on the east coast (see 1459 
n.), but its seaward mouth is imagin 
as having a S. or S.E. aspect, so that the 
blasts of the stormy »éros (Amt. 335 n.) 
could carry rain and spray into the inmost 
recesses.—wAryyaton: cp. Lucr. g. 955 
verbera ventorum. 

1459 This ‘Eppatow Spos is men- 
tioned in only one other passage of clas- 
sical literature,—Aesch. Ag. 283, where 
the ‘Epyatory Néwras Axyrov is the signal- 
ling station intermediate between Ida and 
Athos. It is doubtless the N.&. promontory 
of Lemnos, now Cape Plaka. 

The only rival claim is that of Mount 
Skopia, near Cape Murzephlo (the n.w. 
promontory), which has greatly the ad- 
vantage of Plaka in height. But two 
points are in favour of Plaka. (1) It was 
a fitting place for the beacon; for it is 
in a direct line between Ida and Athos; 
it is the nearest point to the Troad; and 
it runs out far into the sea. (2) The cave 
of Philoctetes commanded a view of the 
volcano Mosychlus (v. 800), and his cries 


- were re-echoed from Mount Hermaeum. 


The two hills were therefore at no very 

eat distance from each other. But there 
IS no reason to suppose that a volcano 
ever existed near Cape Murzephlo, while 
there is some ground for thinking that 
one may have existed on the eastern 
coast (Pp. Appendix on v. 800). See 
Tozer, Jslands of the Aegean, pp. 273 f. 
(1890). 

Hermazeum occurs elsewhere also as 


J. Ss. IV. 


the ancient name of a promontory,— 
é.g.,in Sardinia (=C. Marrargiu, on the 
W. coast), and on the European shore of 


- the Bosporus (= Rumili Hissar). 


The mss. give the accent "Eppatoy 
here, but ‘Eppatov is right. Adjectives 
in -asos, of more than two syllables, were 
regularly properispomenon, like’ A@nvaios. 
Neuter substantives in -aso» were propar- 
oxytone; hence ‘A@jyaia, as the name 
of the festival (se. lepd), and eppuasor, a 
wind-fall. 

1460 dvrirvwov: cp. 693 f (n.)— 
Xepafopéve, fig., under stress of suffer- 
ing; cp. 1194: Aesch. P. V. 562 xadwols 
é» reply, | xetuafbuevor. 

1461 Atndyv re wordy. There can 
be no doubt that Aéxvoyv is the true read- 
ing: the corruption yAvxvov, facilitated 
by the use of a small A as initial, may 
have been due simply to the fact that 
the Greeks, like ourselves, spoke of 
‘fresh’ water as ‘sweet’ (yAucv, as dist. 
from dApuupéy), The Auvxtor wordy must 
be a spring, or fount, in Lemnos, so 
called after Apollo Av«cos. There was 
a more elaborate legend,—that this god, 
wishing to alleviate the sufferings of Phi- 
loctetes, had caused two fountains to 
arise in the island,—one of wine, and 
the other of honey. (Zenobius 4. 99, etc.: 
cp. Hermann’s note here.) We do not 
know whether this Aux» roréy had been 
mentioned by any poet before Sophocles, 
—by Lesches, for example: but the way 
in which the name is introduced favours 
that a ar Perhaps, indeed, a 
‘Lycian’ fount at Lemnos may have been 
a known to Athenians in the poet's 

ay. 
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Neirropey vpas, Aetrropey On, 
dd€ys ov wore tHad éemiBdvres. 
xatp, & Anpvou médov_dudiadon, 
Kat pw evmhoiga méuwov audurtas, 1465 
ev? 1 peyddn Moipa Kopiler 
oun Te pilav xo TavOapatwp 
aipwy, Os taur émréxpaver. 


XO. xwpapey *5n wdvres aodXels, 
Nvpdats adiawrw émrevEdpevor 1470 


vooTou auwrnpas ixéaGan. 


1463 f. \elroper Hon, | SéEns odwore riod’ éxiBdvres MSS. ‘In order to obtain a pa- 


roemiac, Hermann writes Aeirouer, ob dh | SbEns rore riod’ éxcSdvres. 


1465 e- 


wrolg wéuyor] Meineke conj. evrAoia wéuwo. méuyow made from wéuror in L. 





Traces of Apollo Avxcos in Lemnos 
are not surprising. From early times he 
had been worshipped under that title, 
not only in the valley of the Xanthus, 
but also in the Troad (cp. //. 4. 101, 
with Leaf’s note). A gloss in Hesychius 
(s.v. Avxatoy) points to a cognate worship 
of Apollo in the neighbouring islet of 
Chrysé. <Avxtos and Av«ews may both 
alike be referred to Aux, as designating 
the god of light. In actual Greek usage, 
while Avxecos was usually connected with 
the idea of Avuxoxrévos (O. Z. 203 2.), 
Avxws was chiefly associated with Lycia. 
But, instead of the title Auvxcos being de- 
rived thence, it is more likely that the 
country of the people once called Tremilae 
took its name from the cult of the Av«cos. 
(Cp. Preller, I. 202.) 

t has been objected to the mention of 
xpfivos that at v. 717 Ph. was described 
as having only crardv Udwp: but that was 


merely the conjecture of the Chorus. Cp. 
21 wordy xpnvatory. 

1462 £ Aciropev Spas, Aclwopev {bn. 
Hermann’s motive for converting v. 1463 
into a paroemiac (see cr. n.) is that the 
emphasis seems to require such a pause. 
It would certainly be admissible; Dat it 
does not appear necessary. If v. 1463 
remains an ordinary dimeter, then the 
final paroemiac (1468) is all the more 
effective. And the nge is open to 
one decided objection. If {5n is altered 
to of Sy, the second Actropev becomes 
weak. As to the sequence of dactyls 
in 1463, cp. Eur. Hipp. 1361 wpbodopd 
p alpere, ovvrova 38 Edxere. —tmPdvres, 
‘entered on’ that hope,—as upon ground 
which it was lawful to tread: cp. n. on 
O. C. 189 edeeBias éwSalvorres. 

1465 xal p’ evwrolg : for the 
modal dat., cp. O. 7. 51 GX’ dogahelg 
riv3’ dréptwoor wodkuv.—dudawres, ‘80 
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I am leaving you,—leaving you at last,—I, who had never 


attained_to such a hope! 


Farewell, thou sea-girt Lemnos; and speed me with fair 
course, for my_contentment, to that haven whither I am borne. 
by mighty Fate, and by the counsel of friends, and by the all- 
subduing god who hath brought these things to fulfilment. 


CH. 


Now let us all set forth together, when we have made 


our prayer to the Nymphs of the sea, that they come to us for 


the prospering of our return. 


1469—146471 These three vv. are condemned as spurious by Fr. Ritter (PAilol. 7. 


432 f.). 


that I shall have no cause to complain’: 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. 269 wpdias dueurrus. 
(Others understand, ‘without complaint 
on thy part, —because I leave thee, or 
because I have changed my resolve.)— 
Meineke objects that Ph. cannot properly 
ask the island for a good voyage. But 
just as Orestes prays A and her 

to welcome him (£/. 67), so Ph. here 


prays Lemnos to speed her parting guest. 
Pp: 986. 


1466 %. v0’ =éxeice bro, as in Ei. 
1099 ddocropotuer vba xppfouer: similarly 
&a=dxeioe rou in O. ZT. 796 Epevyor, 
&0c utror’ éyoluny.—Motpa: some write 
poipa, as in 331; but the epithet 4) neydry 
seems here to imply definite personifica- 
tion. : Heracles and Neoptolemus. 
—The wav8apdrep Salpoy is clearly Zeus, 
whose ordinances Heracles came to an- 
nounce (1415). The epithet is fitting; 
for the stubborn purpose of Ph. has been 
overruled; and Troy is soon to fall. Cp. 
Ant. 605 ff. 


ff. 
1470 Nipdace ddlacoww brrevdpevor. 
Ritter, who rejects wv. 1469—147!, 


1469 &) Hermann: 4én L, with most Mss.: (300 A.—dodXeis r: dodAdeo L. 


argues that the nymphs had no power 
over the sea; that belonged to Poseidon 
and other gods. But this was not the 
old Greek conception. The sea-nymphs, 
properly so called, were the Nereids (for 
the ‘Qxeayiva: were rather the nymphs of 
rivers and hay eae The list of the 
Nereids given by Hesiod (74. 250 ff.) 
shows that they were imagined, not merely 
as representing, but as influencing, the 
various moods of the sea. Thus he says 
of the Nereid Kusodé«n that, with her 
sister Kuyarodryyn, ‘she quickly calms 
waves on the gloomy deep, and the 
blasts of fierce winds.’ The good offices 
of the Nereids to mariners are expressed 
by such names as Sépovca, Tlovrorépaa, 
and Ev\uéyn. A voyager, then, might 
well pay his vows to chen: 

1471 vécrov, said by the Chorus of 
sailors who had come from Troy, means 
‘return,’ rather than merely ‘journey’ (as 
in 43)-_ 

P werynpas with fem. subst.: cp. 0. 7. 
rn, 
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APPENDIX. 


2 denwros. The forms aorarros and cremrds are recommended 
by the general rule that, when the vowel of a verbal stem becomes a 
diphthong in the present stem, the diphthong is retained in the verbal 
adjectives (Acirw, adiaAawros: adegw, adawros: PeiSopat, paordoy, etc.). 
Yet re6w, while it gives racréov, also furnishes morcos: and amwwros is 
sometimes found corrupted to azeoros. On the whole, then, I follow 
L, the oldest and best Ms, in reading aorerros, though the point is one 
which can hardly be decided without epigraphic evidence. The forms 
adoriBys, aoriBnros are irrelevant, as coming from om éw. Nor can 
orimros and aorurros be safely referred to the very doubtful form oriBw 
which Kiihner recognises in Xen. An. 1. 9 § 13 (oriBopévas odovs: 
rather read cre Bopévas). 

22 f. @ po. wpoceAPwy otya oypaw dr’ txe 

xwpoy “ray aurov tovd’ <tr>, «ir aAAy Kuper 

(1) As has been stated in the commentary, I believe the words 
ojpaw er’ éyea to be sound, although they violate the metrical rule, 
according to which the syllable preceding «fr’ ought to be short. The 
rule is that, if there is a caesura in the fifth foot, that foot must be an 
iambus; wnzless the second syllable of the fifth foot is either (a) an 
enclitic, like rot, or (4) a word which cannot stand first in a sentence, 
like yap. The reason of the exception is that, in such cases, the ear 
hardly perceives a caesura: ¢g., rysas ev Adyw, at the end of an iambic 
trimeter, would be right, because rizds «ev has nearly the same rhyth- 
mical effect as a trisyllable like rizdraz. But rigs rg Adyw would be 
wrong,’ because r@ belongs to Adyw, and the rhythmical effect is like that 
of one word, such as avAAcyw. Now, «ire is one of those words which 
must be considered as belonging to what follows i€: and the rhythmical 
effect of eit’ dye here is therefore like that of one word, such as dopevos. 
The elision of the final ¢ in oypaw' makes no difference. Nor can the 
slight pause which might follow onpaw’ be pleaded in excuse. On the 
contrary, the effect of such a pause would be rather to mark the length 
of the syllable -a:w’, and so to render the peculiarity more striking. This 
may be illustrated from the Homeric hexameter, where a pause in the 
sense sometimes causes the lengthening of a short syllable when ictus 
alone could hardly have warranted it: ¢g., Od. 10. 269 pevyopuev’ ére 
yap Key K.T.A, 

The first question is,—Can oyjpaw’ dr’ ga be amended with any 
probability? Porson, according to Dobree (on Ar. Plus. §98), proposed 
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to read onpaivev, with an imperative sense. The objection to this is” 
that the omission of the first etre would then be extremely harsh. In 
such examples as Adyourw cir’ Exyourw (O. 7. 517), rarpwas eire BapBdpov 
(Zr. 236), etc., the second «ire follows so quickly that no awkwardness is 
felt. If onpuaivey were adopted, it would be not only desirable, but (I 
think) indispensable, to make the further change of €xe into éxet (pro- 
posed by the London editor of 1722): but even then, the sentence would 
be clumsy. (As to ompaveis, which Nauck suggests, it is open to the 
further objection that a future tense could not possibly stand here for an 
imperative.) If, however, oypaivew is not to be accepted, only one 
possibility remains,—viz., that oyaw’ is a gloss, which has displaced 
some other word of similar sense. The only such word that occurs to 
me is vevcov. But obviously oyjpaw’ is the natural word: and there is 
no ground, beyond the metrical difficulty itself, for supposing it to be a 
gloss. 

Now it is remarkable that one other verse in Tragedy presents the 
same metrical anomaly, and likewise resists emendation,—viz., Eur. 
Heracleidae 529, 


Kal oTrepparoure, wal xardpyerd’, el Soxel: 


‘and deck me with garlands, and depix the sacrifice, if ye will.’ Macaria 
is declaring her readiness to die, and is urging the Chorus to immolate 
her. Paley observes that wel nardpxer@ar Soxet is the only remedy for the 
metrical fault; but then the sense would be, ‘deck me with garlands, 
even if it is your will to begin the sacrifice.’ This would be intolerable. 
Nor can we read xardpxer. In a different context Kardpyere could 
certainly mean, ‘make a beginning’ (Plat. Symp. 177 © adAd riyxy 
ayafy Kxarapyérw Daidpos xai éyxwmalérw roy “Epwra). But here, in re- 
ference to a sacrifice, and in close connection with creuparovre, the 
sacrificial word xardpxer(e is beyond all suspicion. 

Thus in Eur. Heracl. 529 we have a strict parallel to ojpaw’ er” exer 
And it is at least a noteworthy coincidence that in each case the verb is 
in the second pers., sing. or plur. of the imperative mood. It is pos- 
sible that, when the accented syllable of the second pers. imperative 
was also the syllable which received the rhythmical ictus—as it is in 
onpow’ dr’ dxa and xarapxec?, «lt Soxet—then the effect was to render 
that syllable peculiarly impressive to the ear, and so to diminish, rela- 
tively, the apparent length of the next syllable. Thus in oypaw' dir’ 
éxa and xardpyxec®’, et Soxet the syllables -aw’ and -ec6’ would be relatively 
shortened, so that the rhythmical effect would be almost the same as 
if the fifth foot were an iambus. 

(2) atx’ exec | xdpov rév aurey x.r.4.—The traditional reading, x#poyr 
apés aurov, does not admit of any interpretation which can be reconciled 
with classical Greek usage. If the cave and spring are made the sub- 
jects to ga and xvpei, then the sense must be, ‘Signify where they are 
situated («xa) towards (pds, te. looking towards) this spot.’ Cp. Od. 9. 
25 (Ithaca) «ly dAi xeirac | rpos Lodoy, ai Sé 1° avevOe mpos nw 7 néAwv Te 
(‘towards the west’...‘towards the east’). With the acc., wpos could 
not mean simply ‘near’: that sense would require the dat. But, if the 
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question refers to the cave and the spring, its purport must be simply 
to ask whether they exist in that neighbourhood—not whether they 
look towards this or that quarter. Further, the intrans. éye could not 
be thus used, like xetrac, with reference to the situation of a place. The 
real meaning of such a phrase as ro dyrpov txa epds rovroy Tov ydpov 
would be, ‘the cave extends towards this spot.’ Cp. Her. 2.17 7 pe 
pos HO Tpawerat,...4 S& érépy rwv adwv mpos dowepyny eva (‘extends west- 
ward’),—id. 1. 180 (cdous) tas és rov worapov ¢xovcas (‘leading to the 
river ’),—where the same idea is expressed just afterwards by $époverat. 

Again, if Philoctetes be made the subject to the verbs, éxe | xwpov 
pos avrov rovée can mean only, ‘abides Joking towards this very spot,’ 
#.¢., in a dwelling which looks towards it. So far as éya is concerned, 
this use might be defended by Her. 6. 39 elxe xar’ otxous (‘he kept in 
the house’), Ar. Ran. 793 tfav xara xwpay (‘to stay where he is’). But 
such a combination of ge with xpos and acc. would be very strange and 
harsh. (It is different when such a verb as vaiw is used, Od. 13. 240 
Goo. vaiover mpos yo +r yéAcov re.) Further, the question is simply 
whether Philoctetes dwells there: the aspect of his dwelling is irre- 
levant. 

Bergk has proposed to alter spos atrov into rapavAov (‘ neighbour- 
ing’); Wecklein, into zerpaiov. I feel no doubt that the true emenda- 
tion is that of Blaydes, rov airov. The corruption of rév into mpos arose 
through a scribe’s eye wandering to mpoce\Gav, which stands just over 
mpos atroy in the line above. Thus in Azxf. 831 L has rdxe (instead of 
réyya), generated by raxouévay a little before; and 2. 606 ravroyypws 
is probably an error for mrayr’ dypedwy, due to ayjpus in the line below 
it. In Zy. 623 the corrupt dyes (instead of A€yes) was caused by the 
éxec just above it in 622. The phrase éxev xwpov (etc.), ‘to be in a 
place,’ is frequent in Sophocles: cp. below, 154: O.C. 37, 297, 1707, 
1763; fr. 588. 


(3) In v. 23 rovd <ér’>, cir’, Elmsley’s correction of L’s rovd' #r’, 
is decidedly better than rdvde +’ cir’, the reading of some of the later 
mss. The letters é' might easily have dropped out; see, ag., O.C. 893, 
where, instead of ra ota ratra, the first hand in L wrote ra roe - 
avra,—an exactly parallel case, since the letters ar were lost, not before 
ar, but before avr, as here ér’ before er. Further, in rovde y', the ye 
would be weak. Nauck prefers to conjecture rotrov, cir’. But, if rovrov 
had been the original word, such a corruption as rov5’ qr’ or révd’ air’ 
would have been very improbable. 


42 «pocfaln. Blaydes reads wo. Baty: but the place of the enclitic 
as first word of the clause gives a very weak effect: while, if we read 
Paty wo, such a transposition lessens the likelihood that rpooBacy arose 
thence. The same critic suggests povxPa(qy—a compound which, though 
it does not actually occur, is quite legitimate (cp. mpocfépxoua). It 
seems, however, a little heavy and clumsy. #pooreyos (Herwerden) 
would serve: but is it likely to have generated wpocfa(n? The same 
objection applies to the obvious kcal fPaln,—which would otherwise 
have been probable.—Cavallin, keeping mpocBain, suggests woe for rus 


{ 
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in v. 41: but ras seems right. The question, ‘How could he go far?’ 
is more fitting here than, ‘To wha# far place could he go?’ 


79 f. éfor8a, *wat, dioa ce pt) repuxora 

routra dwveiy unde trexvacPa Kxaxa. 

Against Erfurdt’s emendation, rat, Linwood thus defends the reading 
of the mss., oda wal :—‘ Ea est particulae vis quam sic fere expres- 
seris ; éforda xal rovro, ct x.7.A. J know well enough that, etc.’ 

Linwood, then seems to have taken the words as meaning /terally, 
‘I know (this) a/so, viz., that thou art not formed,’ etc.; and he held 
that ‘ (this) a/so’ could be freely represented in English by ‘ wed! enough.’ 
But if we said here, ‘I know wed/ enough that thy nature shrinks from 
this,” the phrase would have a concessive force; and such a force would 
be given in Greek, not by «ad, but rather by pe, or (with varying shades 
of implied meaning) by roc or ovv. Moreover, if this concessive force is 
to be attributed to xag at any rate it is essential that the ‘és’ which 
Linwood supplies in his note should be expressed in the Greek. If we 
had éfo15a Kal rovre, we Guce py wepuxora «.7.r., then ‘I know éhis also’ 
might be explained as implying, ‘Do not suppose that I have over- 
looked this fact—thy natural reluctance’ etc. Even with rotro, however, 
éfo5a wal rovro would more naturally imply that some other reason against 
the deed had just been noticed: whereas, here, the immediately pre- 
ceding statement is to the effect that the deed is necessary. And that 
toda wal pica x«.7.4., without rovro, could be explained in Linwood’s 
way, is surely impossible. The sentence would bear one of two mean- 
ings, viz.: (1) ‘I know that adso’ (or ‘ even’) ‘ by nature thou art not fitted’ 
(any more than by training or habit) :—xai being taken closely with the 
word duce. (2) Or xai might refer to the whole phrase ¢ica ce pz 
mwepuxora, Meaning, ‘I know that indeed’ (or, ‘in fact’) ‘thou art not 
fitted’—-confirming some previous statement to that effect. 


Prof. Campbell writes :— 


&oda xai] ‘I am well aware.’ «al, which Linwood rightly defends, has a re- 
assuring emphasis. ‘In urging this on you, I know all the while.’ 

Thus he represents «aé by ‘well,’ or by ‘all the while’ (as Linwood 
by ‘well enough’). In support of this view, three passages are cited in 
his note. As I fail to see their cogency, it may be best to quote them, 
and to show how I take «ai in each of them. (1) Thuc. 8. 91 Hy dé re 
kal Trowwtrov dro tay Thy KaTyyopiay éxdvrwy, Kai ob wavy SaBody pdvov 
rov Adyov. (Theramenes had represented the extreme oligarchs as being 
ready to receive help from Sparta: this is the historian’s comment on 
that allegation.) ‘And there was something rea/ly of that kind (ral 
rotovroy) on the part of the accused persons; it was not wholly a 
slanderous fiction.’ (2) Thuc. 5. 44 @ é3dxe: pév Kol ducvov clvas zpos 
ruus ‘Apyeiovs padAov ywpetv, od pévroe GAAR Kal dpovjpare diroveaxdv 
qvayriovro: ‘ (Alcibiades) thought that it was rea/ly better (kal apewoy 
elya:) to incline to the Argive alliance, though at the same time personal 
pique and party-spirit were motives of his opposition.’ (3) Soph. £7. 
1251 oda wcl ravt’* dA’ Grav wapovola | dpaly, tor’ épywv ravde pep- 
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vicGcs xpesy. Orestes is trying to make his sister observe a cautious 
silence: he has repressed her cries of joy; she has now cried aloud 
concerning her past sorvows ; and so he says, ‘I know these things a/so.’ 

Thus in all these places the use of «aé is quite normal. They do 
not confirm the abnormal sense which has been proposed for it here. 
If (as I believe) xaf is impossible in this verse, then wat may be con- 
sidered certain. 


87 rovc% xai spaccay orvye. Buttmann wished to write rods 8 
(‘them, too’) as being more emphatic, and more poetical. He pro- 
posed to apply the same rule wherever in the poetical texts any part of 
ode refers to a preceding relative. But it is certain that Attic poetry 
could use od« with retrospective force; thus in O. C. r1006f., d nis 

7 Geovs ewioraras | rysais oeBiLav, ade red vrepddpa, though 7 Ss 
is possible, re 5 is not. Why, then, should poetry be debarred from 
substituting ibe for ovros in this particular case,—viz., when it refers to 
a preceding relative? The drawback to rovs 8 here is that it would 
be foo emphatic. The same objection would apply to reading 6 & instead 
of 68 in Z>. 23, or ryv & instead of ryv8' in Zr. 820: while in Ant. 464 a 
change of 6’ to 6 8 is impossible. We may remark that in good Attic prose 
the ‘d¢ of the apodosis’ after 6 or otros is seldom used except to mark some 
proportion which exists between the two things. Hence it most often 
occurs where a superlative or comparative appears in both clauses: eg., 
Thue. 2. 46 d0Aa yap ols xeirac aperfs péyvora, rots 88 Kai dydpes dpworor 
wokcredoves : id. 1. 37 Sow aAnwrorepot...rocw Se (so Classen) davepwrépay 
«.7.A.; Xen. Cyr. 7. §. 6 dow... xporwrépw dyiyvovro, récw d&4 pavdrepoy pere- 
BadXovro. 


100) rt pw ow averyas x.r.A. The mss. have rl otv p avwyas. Attic 
Comedy certainly allowed hiatus after ri Thus we find (1) ré eorw;; 
Ar. ud. 82, 825: Ran. 653, 657, 1220. (2) ri ov, Av. 149 [where, 
however, ri 5 ov is read by schol. Ack 724, Paus. §. 5. 3, and Suid. 
S.v. ayopavopuias]. (3) ri ovv, Nub. 791. (4) ti, 3: Mud. 80. In some 
of these passages, 8 might be inserted, but in others it would evidently 
weaken the vivacity of the question. 

As to Tragedy, the ri ovw in Aesch. Zhed. 704 (quoted in my note) 
certainly looks like a genuine example. On the other hand, the in- 
sertion of 5 between ri and ovv would be an easy remedy in Zhed. 208, 
Pers. 787, and Suppl. 306 [where L has ri oty érevée 5, and most edd. 
read ri ow éraéey|. In Eur. Phoen. 878, reading ré Spay ov, Dindorf 
says, ‘in recentioribus nonnullis ri ot dpwv.’ 

If we suppose that this licence, well recognised in Comedy, was 
exceptional, though not forbidden, in Tragedy, then each apparent 
example of it which Tragedy presents must be judged by the context, 
and by the poet’s manner. In 43. 873, where ri ovw d7—the eager 
question of the Semichorus—occurs extra metrum, it 1s clearly sound: 
the insertion of 5’ would be inappropriate. On the other hand, we 
might accept ré ovr in the dialogue of Aeschylus, and yet hesitate to 
believe that Sophocles would have admitted it without special cause. 
It seems improbable that he did so here, or in vv. 733, 753, and 917. 
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120 The spelling of the verb rode in the Laurentian ms. of 
Sophocles. 


(1) As a general rule, L gives wo, not wo, before « or », when the 
first syllable of the verb is made short. 

Thus woes Ph. 752, Ll. 624: roc Ph. 926: wocv Ph. toro, O. TZ. 
537, O. C. 1018, 1037, 1517, Zr. 385, 390, 598, 743, Zé. 337, 385: 
wonow Ph. 120: wonoov O. 7. 543: wojoa O. C. 1033: wocicGas Ph. 
552, O. C. 1144. 

In £/. 319 and 623, where L now has moe, the first hand had 
written wocet, and the « was erased by the corrector. In £/. 385 (wociv) 
there is room for « between o and «, but no trace of « remains. In 47. 
1369, rorjoys, an « has been erased after o, In 43.1155, el yap rowoas, 
an erasure of the first « has been attempted. 


(z) Again, there are some instances in which L retains the + before 
« or n, although the first syllable is short. 

Thus royjow Ef. 1045, 1276: woujoas O.C. 652, Ai. 1356, £4 1044: 
rovev O. C. 1018: womoa O. C. 1033: moet O. C. 584: roreiobe O. C. 
278: moeioba: O. C. 459, 1144. 

Where the « before « or y might be either long or short, it is retained 
in L. 

The Attic inscriptions quoted by Meisterhans (p. 27, n. 230) range in 
date from about 450 to about 300 B.c., and furnish these forms :—~roeiy, 
woe, wroecat, moncover, roncas, rojo (=n), ronowow, erdnoe, xo- 
noacbat, ronOy, weronxey, ronGé[t]a, wonret (=y). On the other hand, 
Attic inscriptions of the same period give ieporoot (but teporoeiy), 
wousoe (in company with rro«t), rou (in company with roycas), roover, 
TOLWOUYTWY, POLOVTAS, ToLovpevos, Erotouy, exrorovwrTo. 

It cannot be supposed, then, that the omission of the « before « and 
9 Was an error, Or a Caprice, peculiar to stone-cutters; for it would be 
strange if they had so repeatedly omitted it before those letters, while 
always preserving it, even in the same inscription, before 0, o:, ov, or w. 

The natural inference would be rather that, in the ordinary Attic 
usage of those days, the « of woe was omitted, for reasons of euphony, 
before « and 9, though retained before the o-sounds. If, however, roe 
and wrojoas were the commoner Attic forms, it would by no means follow 
that rovet and srowjoar were not also in Attic use. It might seem natural 
that an Attic poet should use oe, etc., when the first syllable was 
long or common, while he used woe when it was short. 

It is noteworthy that in O.Z: 918 L has row: and the same form occurs 
in Ai. 1395, where, however, there is a space between o and w, suggest- 
ing that « has been erased, though no trace of such erasure remains. 
This is a false spelling, due probably to the assumption that the + should 
be dropped in any form of rocéw when the first syllable is short. The 
value of L’s testimony, as confirming the inscriptions, is rather increased 
by the occurrence of such an error ; since it tends to show that such forms 
as moet, xoyoa were derived by L from an old tradition of which the 
original scope was no longer accurately remembered. A similar infer- 
ence might be drawn from the fluctuations in L’s practice. A rule of 
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late origin, if accepted at all, would have been followed with greater 
consistency. 


168 brwvepav.—Lobeck (Ajax, 3rd ed., p. 243) quotes an epigram 
by Archias of Mitylene, €v rore wapdaivoyvre peAdumrepos alfépe vwmav 
(said of a crow), and adds :—‘Erfurdtius ad Trach. 710 péAav wrepov 
cornigit, sed refellitur Sophoclis exemplo Fragm. Inc. xx111. 675 [= Soph. 
fr. 856. rr Nauck] vwua 5 éy olwvoice rotxeivys rrepov.’ Now, in this 
latter verse vwxg means, not ‘is plied,’ but, ‘is the guiding power’: it is 
the trans. vwudw with object understood. With regard to the verse of 
Archias, peAdurrepos would seem to be merely a conjecture adopted by 
Grotius in his text of Stobaeus (p. 59),—perhaps from Scaliger, as Jacobs 
thought (Athol. 9. 339): who quotes from Mss. only peAdyrepov, pedav- 
repos, and peAatvrepos, and justly adopts pdAay wrépov,—the conject. of 
Brunck, not of Erfurdt, though approved by the latter on PA:/. (not 
Trach.)710. Neither of these passages, then, can be cited as illustrating 
the intransitive use of érwwyuav here. If we read avrw (with L), instead 
of aura, it would be possible to render, ‘he cannot draw fo his side any 
healer for his woes’; but this would be forced. Similarly, in v. 717, ro 
vowp might be understood as object with wpocevwua,—‘ he used #0 carry 
the water /o his ips’; but this, again, would be a strained explanation. 
It seems far more probable that the poet has used both these compounds 
of vwudy intransitively,—a use which may have been rare, or even with: 
out example, but which he may have felt to be warranted by analogy. 
Cp., ¢.g., the epic use of értorpwdav in the sense of erurrpwddabaz, ‘to 
visit’ (with acc. of place, Od. 17. 486): so Apoll. Rhod. 3. 892 oir’ éxi 
yaiav | qmerépny otpwpwcr 


185 ff. The MSs. give :— 
é& r ddvvacs dud 
Aims 1 oletpds, avyxerra pepyuvjpar txwv" Bapd- 
a S abvpocropos 
"Axa tyreharjs mexpas 
olwwyas drdéxeras 
I. With the exception of épea, no satisfactory correction of Papeta 
has been suggested. (1) Boeckh (De metris Pindari, p. 323) would 
give Bape’ | d 8’,—a reading found in one late ms. (Vat. b). But this 
epithet for Au@ comes with an awkward and feeble effect at the end of 
the long clause which separates it from the substantive. (2) Doederlein 
also proposed Bape: | d 8’, but intended Bape as a verb,—pravatur, ‘he 
is oppressed.’ Such an intrans. use of the verb cannot, however, be 
inferred from a similar use of the epic pf. partic., BeBapyus. Bapéw was 
otherwise a late form for Bapivw, and, where it occurs, is trans. (3) 
Blaydes suggests Bapelass, to go with oiuwyats. The drawback to this 
is that it would enfeeble the second epithet, wexpats. (4) Schneidewin 
read fapéa: | d 8’. This acc. neut. pl. is then a second epithet of pepeuwy- 
7: and -éa is one long syllable, by symizesis, as in the epic "AAééavdpor 
Oeoadda (//. 3.27). Such a synizesis may have been admissible in tragic 
lyrics (though Eur. / A. 205, quoted by Cavallin, does not prove it, 
since the synizesis in Nepéa there is of #d, not ¢a): but it would have an 
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awkward effect here, where a pause follows ; and the epithet, coming after 
avynxeora, would be decidedly tame. (5) Another conjecture of Boeckh’s 
was Bdpa, to go with avjxerra: ‘desperate, crushing, by their weight.’ 
(6) Hermann gave fden, construing thus :—pepysrnuar gxuw (=pepye- 
vav) avyxecra Bapyn ‘distressed by incurable afflictions,’ tmsmedteadile 
curans malum. These conjectures seem to exhaust the possibilities so 
far as Bapvs and cognate words are concerned. 

Blaydes reads Bog, a conjecture which had occurred to Linwood 
also. But, being so common a word, it was not likely to be corrupted 
into Bape: and, after xetra: in 183, we should not expect another verb 
here. (8) Seyffert reads Bopas. (Nauck, adopting this, ascribes it to 
C. Schiller, Andocid. p. 108.) Then pepysvqpar dxywv Bopds means, 
‘harassed by cares for food,’—a very weak development, surely, of what 
has just been expressed by & r° dévvats oot | Aug tr’ olxrpds. 


II. The second question in this passage concerns the words which 
the MSS. give as mwucpas | olpwyas dréxara (1) Seyffert reads wexpats | ofpw- 
yats umdxera, ‘clamoribus eins subiecta, quibus quast succinit': te. ‘the 
echo forms an undernote to his mournful cries.’ But how could troxerac 
mean this? (2) Sraxovu, the best emendation of vrdxeracs, was first made 
by Auratus ; then by Brunck, who printed it with the gen. mixpas oipmyds. 
Musgrave, leaving vroxera: in his text, suggests vraxovec—evidently by 
an independent conjecture—in his note, and illustrates its use as = ‘to 
answer.’ Blaydes rightly combines sraxovea with the dat., wexpais...ofw- 
yats. In doing so, he might have pointed out the difference betwéen 
the senses of vraxovew with gen. and dat. respectively. With gen., it 
means, ‘listen to’: cp. Ar. Vud. 263 THs ety7s vraxovey (and that was 
the sense intended by Brunck,—‘ Echo sola tnistes eiulatus audit’): 
with the dat., ‘answers.’ The latter sense is the fitting one here. (3) 
Pflugk, mxpas | oiuwyas troxhala, maestos gemitus succiniwt, This was 
approved by Schneidewin. (4) Emperius, mexpais | oluwyatow swayed. 
Cp. Plat. Phaedr. 230C Oepwov re xai Avyvpdv umnxel TH Tay rerriyay 
xopp: where, however, it refers to the p/ace which resounds,—as it does 
also in Hes. 7%. 835 and Eur. Suppl. 710. (§) Hartung and Purgold, 
mupats | ofuwyais Siroxpota, lit. ‘beats time to’; hence, ‘accompanies.’ 
Suidas, swroxpovayv’ avripSeyyecOar, avreAdyew drdas nai ws ervxe (6) 
Rauchenstein, mexpais | oluwyats bwastBa. Cp. Ar. Ran. 366 xvxAlouwr 
xopotarw Urddwr. (7) Hermann, rucpas | oipoyas tx” éyetra, taking mAe 
¢av7s in a proleptic sense with the verb: ‘the sound is carried by his 
bitter cry to a distance’ (whence it is reverberated). (8) Campbell sug- 
gests muxpas | oluwyas troxdra. (9) Musgrave, besides vwaxove, pro- 
posed mixpas | ofuwyads droxetras, as midd., subvehst : Echo carries his cries 
along. (10) Blaydes, too, has an alternative conjecture, wiuxpas | ofywyas 
uo xeirat, (11) Wecklein, Ars Soph. em., p. 50, suggests wucpas | ofuuryds 
Srodyris as = vroxpiverat, #.¢. ‘(is) the answerer.’ 


348 f. ravr, w fev, ovtws evvérovres ov rodtv 
xpovoy pw érécxov my pe vavoroAdy Tax. 


Brunck, Musgrave and others strangely took érécxov as Ist pers. sing., 
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and dvérovres as a nomin. absol.: ‘when they spoke thus, I did not 
refrain,’ etc. As Buttmann observed, the second pe would then be 
intolerable ; and he might have added that the first we would also be 
incorrect : in this sense we should require ¢réoxow simply, not érécyov 
pe. Hartung, re-writing the verses thus, ratr, & é@’, évvérovres ob roAW 
xpovoy | érécxoney 7 Ketore vaveroXeiy Taxv, also meant dvydrovres to be a 
nomin. absol.,—érécyxouey referring to Neoptolemus only. Cavallin, 
keeping the ms. text, rightly takes érécyov as 3rd plur., but supposes 
that it refers to the friends of Neoptolemus at Scyros, who sought to 
detain him; thus he, too, regards ‘évvérovres—which refers to Phoenix 
and Odysseus—as an irregular substitute for a gen. absol., évverdvrwv. 


851 ob ydp dSsnnv. Seyffert gives ov5’ ap’ «iSounv> ‘but, in the 
event, I did not see him’ (before burial). In Journ. Phil. 1. 70 (1869) 
I proposed «i yap eidounv- ‘would that I had seen him !’ (before burial) ; 
and the same conjecture was made by Blaydes in his ed. (1870). For 
the reasons given in my note, I am now satisfied that the Ms. reading, 
ov yap eiddunv, is sound. 

I still hold, however, that in 359 tear’ means merely ‘lay low in 
death,’ and is not an equivalent for mpoéxaro, ‘lay on the bier.’ It 
might be added to my note on 359 that in Od. 24. 64f. the mourning 
for Achilles is said to have lasted seventeen days,—the funeral taking 
place on the eighteenth day. Sophocles doubtless thought of Neo- 
ptolemus as reaching Troy in time for the obsequies, though there is 
no direct reference to them. Cavallin, indeed, finds such an allusion 
in the words which describe Neoptolemus as received by the assembled © 
host (356 f.); this is ingenious, but it seems a little fanciful. 


425 & wapyy yovos. sawapyy was first conjectured by Musgrave, who, 
noting the schol.’s mention of povos as a vw. /. for yovos, proposed to 
read és mapyv povos, instead of the MS. dowep Ww povos. Hermann 
formerly read 8s mapyy, yovos (a punctuation which Dindorf adopts), 
taking the sense to be, ‘he has lost his son Antilochus,—who was with 
him at the time,’—and supposing the point of 8s rap7yv to be that a son's 
death is still more bitter to a father when he sees it than when it is 
reported to him from a distance. He quotes Quint. Smyrn. 2. 261 
(referring to the death of Antilochus) paAcora 82% rarpl repi ppivas yrvde 
mévOos | Nécrop, mados foto rap cPpOadrpoior Sapévros. | ob yap oy 
peporeco. Kaxwrepov aAyos draw, | } ore maides Odwvrar dod marpds 
«icopéwvros. But, apposite as this passage is to Hermann’s explanation 
of Ss rapyy, that explanation itself seems far-fetched. The conjectures 
of Seyffert and Cavallin have been noticed in the commentary. Some 
others may be mentioned. Hermann (having become dissatisfied with 
Ss wapiy, yovos) read Somrep fv pévos. Schneidewin conj. ds rapyv yovet. 
Amdt, ds wapyv wovow. Unger, oorep Fv yavos. J. Oberdick, worrep 
jv Adyos. Sintenis, 6 orapds yovos. F. W. Schmidt, dpovdds torr’ apdny 
yovos. Pflugk, &s xpovorn ydvous. Blaydes, ovrep yyara. Heimsoeth, 
qourros yovos. Nauck, who now inclines to this last, formerly proposed 
_ bral yovos | "AvriAoxos airg ppovdos ofxerar Gavuy, 
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491 The emendations of the Ms. Tpaxwwiav re SapdSa nal tev evpoov 
may be classified as follows. (x) Simple transposition, Heath pro- 
posed Tpay:viay Sapada re xal rov evpoov. This is approved by Ellendt 
(s.v. re), and placed in the text by Cavallin. It is, however, impossible, 
because, when a dactyl holds the third place in an iambic trimeter, the 
first syllable of the dactyl must be either (a) the last of a word, as 
in v. 879 ov pm atros dpov, ov pe xardoryncov, réxvov, or (5) a mono- 
syllable, as in v. 1013 a@AX’ 7 Kaxy on dd puxyev Brérove’ dei. 

(2) Conjectures which change Sapd8a only.—(i) Wunder, Tpaxivwy 
re mpwva, (ii) Wecklein, Tpaxwiav re orAdda, or Tpaxinov Aéras re. 
(iii) Meineke, Tpaxeviav re AcBada or Atxdda. (iv) Toup, Sepada (see 
commentary). (v) Anon. in Atheneum, Aug. 13, 1892, p. 235, Tpaxewviay 
axpay Té, 

(3) Conjectures which change xal only.—(i) Pierson, Sepad, # 
Tov eupoov, approved by Porson, Adv. p. 200. But Trachis and the 
Spercheius belong to one and the same region: the river could not 
be mentioned as an alternative destination. (ii) Hermann (Refract. 
p. 8) Sepad’ éri tov eipoov. (iii) Seyffert, Sepad dva rov adpooy (7.¢., 
‘passing up’ the river). 

(4) Conjectures which change more than one word.—Blaydes reads 
Tpayxwwias re Secpadas tov t eipoov. He also suggests Tpaxwwiay re Sepad 
eipoov 1° éudy. 

533 f. iwpev, @ Wat, mpooxicavre Thy tow 

Goixoy «eolxnor. 

Critics who wish to read els oinow, and to connect those words 
with twuer, have proposed various alterations of xpooxicavre tiv ecw. 

(i) Schneidewin, mrpooxicavre T¥jv, éow. He was more inclined, 
however, to think that a verse had dropped out after T'jv,—the sense 
having been, ‘Let us leave J.emnos, when we have saluted mother 
Earth,—{but first come with me] into the cave.’ He also suggests that 
the schol. may have read, tpooxvcavre tiv oréyyy. 

(ii) Bergk, spooxvcarvres ‘Eoriay (formerly,—‘ minus recte,’ as he 
SayS,—mpooxvg ores). 

(iii) Wecklein (475, p. 45), mpooxicayre ye eos. 

(iv) Wille (De docts nonnullis Sophoelis, Berl. 1866, quoted by 
Cavallin), rpooxveas oréyny tow. 

(v) Seyffert reads wpocxicarr’ éuny dow: ‘neque enim quid 9 é&w 
otxnors velit apparet, quae potius 7 avw dicenda erat.’ But they are 
now at the entrance to the cave, not below it: see n. on 814. 


679 f. xard Spopd8’ duavea x.r.A. Among the proposed readings of 
this passage, three chief classes may be distinguished :—I. those which 
retain both ‘Igtova and Sécpow: II. those which eject "Igfova: IIL those 
which eject Séopiov. 

I. 1. Hermann’s earlier view was that the ms. text was sound in 
the strophe, but defective in the antistrophe. (I give the words of the 
antistrophe in smaller type under those of the strophe.) 
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nar ayumuxa 8&7 Spopad’ Té- 
[rap’ 3 ordvor dvrirvrey] 

iova, Séopiov ws éBarev 
[-~~- BapuBpir ” dwoxdase-] 
wayxparns Kpevov mais’ 
[ecew alparip’, ob8") 

Thus in the antistrophe he assumed a lacuna between dyrityroy and 
BapvBpar’. The lost words may h have been, he suggested, xévrp’ dduvas : 
and he altered the Ms. aiyarnpov into aiuargp in order that it might go 
with xévrpa,—of which BapvBpura also was, he thought, the epithet. 
One of his grounds for this theory was a difficulty which he felt in joining 
BapvBpara and aiparnpoy with crovov. 


2. Hermann afterwards proposed to read thus (Refract. p. 9): 


"Iéova nad Sponad’ aywuna Sécpsov we Bare etc, when in the anti- 
strophe we should have a lacuna equivalent to Uv — after avrirvror, 
which might be filled by such a word as odaxeAov or xaparov. Then 
it would be necessary to retain aizarnpoy, and, after it, to omit either 
ovo OF Trav. 

3. A somewhat similar view is one which has been communicated 
to me by Prof. E. L. Lushington; who, however, would expand the 
antistrophic verse, not by inserting anything after avrirvrov, but by 
adding aray after aiparnpdv :— 


"létova. xa8 Spomad’ durvuxa Séopuov ws 
[zap’ @ ordvey dyrirvrovy Bapufpar’ Sroxhate:] 
«Bare [or éBar’ 5] wrayxparis Kpcvov zais. 
[eer aluarypdy <dray>.] 


II. Readings which eject "I€iova. 


1. Erfurdt and Schneidewin : xara Spopad’ ayruxa Siopuov w ws Bader. 
(So Cavallin, but with ¢8ad’ 6: and Nauck, but with dyrvya.) No en- 
largement of the antistrophe is then required. 

2. Bergk: xar’ auruxa 37 Spopasa | Sécpov ws <Barey | 0 rayxparys 
Kpovov ais. 

In the antistrophe he reads, Tap @ orovoy dvrirvroy | <rov> Bapv- 
Bpara < x0da > | xAatoae aiparypor. 

3. Blaydes : : dva (so Dind.) Spouad’ dyruya Sécpiov ws éBan’ 
wayxpatns Kpdvov wrais. No change in the antistrophe. 

4- Hartung re-writes, rather than amends, the text ; omitting Spo- 
pdéa in the strophe, and substituting xdarov for orovoy avrirvroy in the 
antistrophe : — 

Kar’ auwuna Sdopsov os «Bare | mayxparns Kpdvowo mais = wap @ 
xaparoy BapyBpuwr’ aroxAavo-leav aluarnpov, ovd 

5. Burges : Kar’ _SyruKa | nv Spopae? ds Séopiov | <vw > AaB’ o 


TayKparns Kpovov waig= map @ orovoy | avtiruroy xnpoBpwr-|os xara- 
kXNavoa aiparypoy. 
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III. Readings which eject Séeprov. 


1. Dindorf: "Tgiov’ dv’ duruxa 8% SpopdS ws Bad’ 6 | wayxparis 
Kpovov zats, No change in the antistrophe. 

2. Wecklein: "Iov’ av’ duruxas as ¢Barev Spomadas | 6 rayxparys 
Kpévov mais=xap @ oarovov dyrirvrov BapuBpwra <moba> | xrAatoae 
aizarypoy. (Cp. 1. 2.) For the plur. adymveas he refers to Hesych., 
aLwUKES’ TPOXOL® oUTW LoponAs dy Dironr7jrp. 

Seyffert stands alone in ejecting both ‘Ifiova and Séopuow: he reads, 
cat’ auruna &7) Sponad atotpov as Bart’ o x7.A. By aloysov he means, 
‘ well-deserved.’ 


686 f. According to Hermann’s earlier view, the rode before Gatpa 
‘was spurious: he changed it into xaii Then the two verses in the 
strophe, wAAv? aS dvagiws’ | xai Gatua gm xe was, corresponded with 
vy. 701f. of the antistrophe, as amended by him, dpze 5 dAAor’ addrov 
&y | ciAvdpevos, wats. This dddov was to agree with wdpor in 704. 
Afterwards, however, he preferred to omit the xai before Gatua (without 
replacing réS«), and to delete dy in the antistrophe. 

Wecklein, in his drs Soph. em. p. 56, proposes to read adAv6! 
aS dvafins’ Ln 8’ ab Oatya pw exa=alpwe & addor’ addov <dd> | ay 
et\vopevos. In his ed. of the play he gives, aAAv dS aaxds. [rose oy 
ad Gata pw dxac=clpre 5 aAAor’ adAAg | ror’ dy elAvdpevos. (rode 8 at 
was read by Wunder.) 

Seyffert gives GAA? GS avdéia. rdde roe Oatud p’ dye (as one v.) = 
lowe 5 aAAor’ GAAg 70d av ecidvdpevos. The final ca of avata is to be 
one syllable, by synizesis. 0d’ is his own conjecture, for rér’. 

Blaydes reads wAAvur’ avage ovrws. 105 dy Gata pw’ dyer = alpwe § av 
adXor adAav oddv elAvopevos. The words adday cdoy are due to his 
own conjecture: avage ovrws, to that of Burges. 

Gleditsch deletes rode Oatp cae pe and elAvdpevos. Then addAuvl 
&S dvaging = alpre 5 addor’ adAoo" av. 


758 £. xa yap avrn dia xpovov, wAavors tows 
ws éerAdnodn. 


The following conjectures may be noticed. (1) Bothe, tro for tows: 
i.é.,° When the disease has once been sated, it returns only after a long 
interval, (and then,) rAdvots toots,—with an access of the same duration 
as before,’—so that relief may be expected within a certain time. Hence 
mAdvos has to denote the ‘wanderings’ of the disease through the 
patient’s body,—the periodical attack. The antithesis between Fra 
and zrAavors is thus destroyed. Nor can this use of wAdvors be justified. 
It is not adequately supported by Stépxerae in v. 743, nor again, by 
Plat. Zim. 88 E oray rTIs...ceiwy Ta TE Tept TO Copa TAavepeva raPypara 
ai pépyn xara tvyyeveias als rag xaraxocuy zpos aAAnAc,-—where ‘the 
affections that are roaming about the body’ do not mean sudden 
attacks of disease, and where, moreover, zrAavwyeva is interpreted by the 
context, 
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( 2) Heimsoeth, cixe for yxe. ‘The disease adates after a (short) 
time.’ The first objection to this ingenious conjecture is that the phrase 
6ui xpovov would not, by itself, suggest a short interval (cp. 285 n.). 
Then wAdvos x.7r.A. would mean, ‘when sated with its affack,’—a sense 
which wAdyos, as we have seen, will not bear. Heimsoeth suggests, 
indeed, that wAdvors tows should be altered into waAtoovros (as = ‘ rushing 
away,’ ‘0. ZT. 193). 


(3) F. W. Schmidt, Ayya yap abry Sia xpovov wAavos vooos | ws 
iSexAnoGy. This, too, is ingenious, and is recommended by the ap- 
propriateness of atry (‘of its own accord’) : but the twofold corruption 
which it supposes (jee for Arye and tows for weoos) I Is very improbable. 

(4) Arndt, ne yap airy Sua xpovov wAavors (coors, | we éferAnaty 

Prag. NE. iw dvornve ov. 
‘This disease returns but now and then, in periodical attacks (xAavos 
ios), when the vein has become distended. > Amdt’s first aim here 
was to remove the hiatus, é¢erAnoOy,. lw id. Seeking for a monosyllable 
to replace the first la, he was struck by a statement of Hippocrates (De 
Morb. 4 140), Ta : Oxcea.. -preypaiver paduora dy ravryo. THoL nudpyot’ 
épxerat yap TO vypoy «is amagas tas PAéBas: ‘ulcers become most in- 
flamed on these (alternate) days; for the moisture passes into all the 
veins. So Arndt took the sense to be that the ulcer in the foot of 
Philoctetes became inflamed when, from time to time, the veins near it 
were distended by morbid humours. 


760 In almost all the editions since Brunck’s the verse Savor rye 
totmricaypa. roi voo7paros is numbered as 755, and the verse 76 myo 
ToUTo TiS vOrOV TO vuY mapov as 765, though the number of verses 
between these two is not nine, but only eight. The number 760 is 
placed by most editors opposite Sornve Sita 8a rove rayruy paveis : 
but by some, opposite ws Serdyo Gy. NE, lo lw dvornve ov 

The origin of this anomaly is to be found in the editio princeps of 
Sophocles, the Aldine of 1502 (in which the verses are not numbered). 
We read there, 

ws dferAxc6n. 
veo lw’ lo dSvornve av: 
ld Svornve Sjra SA rovew wdvrey aves, 
The third le is not found in the Laurentian sts.: it is evidently an 
interpolation, caused by the repetition of dvornve. Brunck (ed. of 1786) 
read and numbered the verses in question thus :— 


ws éferAyoOn* ped. NE. id Svornve ov. 
760 lo, bu, 
Svornve Sita Sa wovwy wavrwv oo 
Subsequent editors struck out the spurious ww iw, which Brunck made 


to be verse 760; but they apparently omitted to notice that the number 
765 ought then to be moved on, and stand opposite the verse 


owl atra cai dvAagce x.7.X. 


= 
N 
m~4 
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782 Dindorf’s is the most despairing view of the corrupt words, 
GANG Sebo’, & wai, py pe areAns ebyxy. He supposes that an iambic 
trimeter has been lost here, and that these words are entirely spurious, 
—having been inserted by an interpolator merely to represent the 
general sense, as he guessed it from the context. But, in that case, it 
Is strange that the interpolator, having a free hand, did not contrive to 
be more grammatical and intelligible. 

Most of the attempts at emendation have set out from the idea 
that S¢docxa should be retained,—as being indispensable to the sense, — 
and that either dAAa or @ wal should be altered. Thus Brunck wrote, 
as Toup had suggested, aAX’ otv Sédouxa py areArs ebyy, réxvow : Wunder, 
the same, with TUXD instead of téxvoy, Schneidewin conjectured, o Tat, 
Séoxa py dredys 6 riots rixy, or the same, with edx7 instead of o 
wXovs. But it is manifest that no one of these was at all likely to be 
corrupted into dAAa Sé50ux', @ rat, py p arcdys ed. When the pro- 
babilities of manuscript tradition are weighed, both dAAa and 6 wat (or 
at least wat) have a good claim to be thought genuine. 

Hermann’s conjecture, aAX’ ov ti Wo, Tat, py dreds vy wédy, was 
suggested by the variant aAd’ ov in B: but the sense is the opposite of of 
that required by the context. He also proposed ada Sdos, @ rat, uy 
dreAns «ix way, and GAN noe y @ Wal, py areAns oxy déos. Seyffert 
gives aAX’ ovr Scdoux’, & wat, pe py aredry Aéyys (where * say of me’ seems 
intended to mean, “forbode’ or ‘pray for me’). Mekler, add’ iod’, 
dxval, rat, py atreAns «dyn TUxy. These emendations all proceed on what 
jie to me the nght principle, that of retaining both dAAa and @ rat 

Or wat). 
With regard to my own conjecture, aAA’ oxvos, @ wat, 7 ies 


THe LEMNIAN VOLCANO. 


LEMNOS 
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any eXet, one thing should be added here. I find that Musgrave, who 
read &AX’ ov Sédoura pa B * areAns ax, Téxvoy (with Triclinius), suggested 
in his note px ‘réAcor’ ciyy, Or py “réAcor’ edyy (S¢. 9). 


800 The references in ancient literature to the burning mountain 
of Lemnos have an interest which, in one respect, is perhaps unique; 
they afford an exception to the rule that such notices can be verified 
by modern observation. 

Antimachus, the epic poet (c#7¢a 410 B.C.), indicates that, in the fifth 
century B.C., the activity of the volcano either contnued, or at least was 
attested by a familiar tradition. His words are a 6),— 


“Hdatcrov procyi ixedov, WW pa tirvoxa 
Sainwy dxpordracs opeos xopupyat MoavyAov. 


Aeschylus, in his Prometheus Unbound, represented Lemnos as the place 
from which his hero had stolen the fire for mortals. (Cic. Zusc. 2. 10. 
23 Quomodo fert apud cum Prometheus dolorem, quem exciptt ob furtum 
Lemntum?) And in his PAdlocteta, Attius (¢. 1408. c.) described the 
volcano as clothed with woods, out of which its vapours ascend :— 

Nemus _ expirante vapore vides, 

Unde igni’ cluet mortalibu’ clam 

Divisus: eum dictu’ Prometheus 

Clepsisse dolo, nasque Iovi 

Fato expendisse supremo. 


It is worthy of remark that emus is a touch for which Attius may 
have been indebted to a contemporary Greek poet, the physician 
Nicander, who in his Zheriaca (v. 472) speaks of shepherds as repair- 
ing with their flocks to the cool shade afforded by the ‘lofty firs of 
Mosychlus’ :— 

MocvxAou oT aud Adryce paxedvats 
GypavAo: Yixwor. 
As Nicander was a native of Colophon, and spent part of his life at Per- 
gamum, he may be supposed to have known Lemnos. He makes no 
reference to the volcanic character of the mountain. But the legendary 
renown of its fires has another witness in Valerius Flaccus (¢ 70 «.D.), 
who imagines Jason as awe-struck by the aspect of its steep, blackened 
cliffs, and its smoke-breathing summit (Argonautica 2. 332 £.) :-— 


Ventum erat ad rupem, cuius pendentia nigris 
Fumant saxa iugis, coquiturque vaporibus aer. 


No crater is now discoverable in Lemnos, and it-has not been shown 
that there are any traces’ of volcanic agency. At one spot, indeed, 
such traces have been conjectured. Lemnos was celebrated in anti- 
quity, and down to very recent times, for producing a kind of earth 
which was believed to have a medicinal value in various maladies, 
and more especially to be an antidote for poison ; Philoctetes himself 
was said to have been healed by it (Philostr. Heroica 5.2). It was 
known as Anpvia yy, pidros (‘red earth’), or oppayis (because sold in 
stamped tablets): Lemnta rubrica, terra sigillata. The Greeks now call . 
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it dyrov xauea. It was, and is, dug from a hill near Kotchino, a hamlet 
in the innermost recesses of the bay of Purnia, the northern inlet,—not 
far from the site of Hephaestia. Galen, in the latter half of the second 
century A.D., went to Lemnos for the purpose of inquiring about this 
earth. He describes the hill from which the earth is taken as ‘looking 
exactly as if it had been burned,—both in colour, and by the absence 
of all vegetation’ (opowraros Kexavpdvy, xara ye THY xpdav xat da rd 
pndey dv atra dverGa: De simpl. medic. 9 § 2: vol xt. p. 173 ed. 
Kiihn). This, he adds, must have been the reason why Homer made 
Hephaestus fall on Lemnos :—a remark which shows that Galen knew 
nothing of a Lemnian volcano. The French traveller and scholar, 
Choiseul-Gouffier, describes the same hill in similar terms :—‘ La colline... 
offre bien tous les caracttres d’un sol consumé par un feu souterrain.’ 
On the other hand, he notices the absence in Lemnos of a crater, of 
lava, and of marks indicating vitrifaction: some pieces of pumice have 
indeed been found, but these may have been washed up by the sea. 
( Voyage Pittorcsque de la Grece, vol. u., pp. 130 ff.: Paris, 1809.) 

Dr Hunt,—who contributed a short account of Lemnos to Walpole’s 
Travels in Various Countries in the East (London, 1820),—stands alone 
when he reports as follows :—‘ The whole island bears the strongest 
marks of the effects of volcanic fire: the rocks, in many parts, are like 
the burnt and vitrified scoria of furnaces’ (p. 59). No reference to such 
appearances is made by Dr A. Conze, whose visit to Lemnos, in 1858, 
is fully recorded in his Reise auf den Jnseln des Thrakischen Meeres 
(1860). Mr Tozer, a traveller whose accuracy of observation is unsur- 
passed, visited Lemnos in 1889 ; and in his /s/ands of the Aegean (Oxford, 
1890) he has the following comment on Dr Hunt’s report :—‘I myselt 
saw nothing that could justify such a description.’ A hot spring exists, 
indeed, in one place: but this ‘hardly deserves to be adduced as evi- 
dence, for similar phenomena are found in other islands, which have 
never been supposed to be volcanic. Even earthquakes, as I was as- 
sured by the inhabitants, have now become extremely rare.’ In a note 
he adds :—‘ The specimens which I brought away are pronounced by a 
competent anthority to be granite and quartzite, which are not volcanic 
rocks; fragments of the latter of these are widely spread over the 
face of the ground in various parts of the island.’ (p. 271.) 

Are we to infer, then, that this Lemnian volcano was an invention 
of the poets? Such a fiction might, no doubt, have been suggested by 
the legend associating Lemnos with Hephaestus, even though the legend 
itself had sprung merely from the ancient repute of the inhabitants as 
workers in iron. But then it should be remembered that in the fifth 
century B.c. Lemnos was thoroughly familiar ground to thousands of 
those for whom the poets wrote; with Athens, especially, if was in con- 
stant intercourse. When Sophocles alludes to its fiery mountain as 
celebrated,—when the Ionian Antimachus describes the flames bursting 
forth from the heights of Mosychlus,—one can hardly suppose that 
nothing of the sort had ever existed there. In most—perhaps all—other 
cases where the ancient poets allude to volcanic energy as conspicuous 
in certain places, we know that the allusion was founded on fact. 
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Choiseul-Gouffier suggested an explanation—the only one yet offered 
—which at least is very interesting. 

On the east coast of Lemnos, a little to the south of the N.E. cape, 
an extensive shoal, now called Mythonaes, runs into the sea. This 
shoal has the form of a great submarine promontory, broadly based on 
the coast, and tapering eastward to a point. A little to the east of that 
point,—parted from it by a narrow channel,—there is a second and 
smaller shoal,—a submarine island, as it were, lying off the promontory. 
Now Pausanias records a tradition that Chryst—the islet close to Lem- 
nos—was swallowed up by the sea: 8. 33. 4: rauryy xaréAaBey 6 xAviwv 
mwacay, Kai xarédu re 7 Xpvoy nat npavoras KaTa TOU Bv8o%. A new islet, 
he adds, emerged, which was called ‘Iep¢,—-a name often given in similar 
cases. Choiseul-Gouffier supposes that the disappearance of the islet 
Chrys was caused by a volcanic convulsion which also submerged the 
volcanic mountain Mosychlus, and that the Mythonaes shoal preserves 
the outlines of both beneath the waves. This theory, published in 1809, 
attracted early notice ; Conze (eise, p. 119) refers to a discussion of it 
in 1812; but it still awaits the verdict of scientific geology. 

With regard to Chrysé, the tradition noticed by Pausanias is curiously 
illustrated by Herodotus. Onomacritus was expelled from Athens by 
Hipparchus for interpolating into the oracles of Musaeus a prediction 
that ‘ the islands of the coast of Lemnos were to be submerged by the sea’ 
(Her. 7. 6, wis al éxi Anuvy drucpevas vyco adarvifolaro xara THs Gadac- 
ons). The expulsion of Onomacritus must have occurred between 527 
and §14B.c. At that period, then, volcanic disturbances on the coast 
of Lemnos either were occurring, or were distinctly remembered. The 

name Néa, given to some islets on the E. coast, marked their origin. 
Stein aptly compares the oracle in Plut. Afor. 399D concerning the 
volcanic island Hiera which emerged near Thera in 197 B.C. 

Appian, writing in the first half of the second century—less, probably, 
than fifty years before Pausanias—speaks of ‘a desert island near Lem- 
nos,’ where memorials of Philoctetes were still shown: Seé/. Mithria. 
Cc. 77 rept Ajpyoy dv éoney ynow, évGa, Seixvurat Bwpos Proxr7rov, Kai 
xdAKeos dis xai réga, xai Ouipat ratviass wepideros, pvijpa THs éxeivou rans. 
It may be inferred from Pausanias (8. 33. 4) that Chrysé had disappeared 
long before his time. A new islet, then—perhaps the ‘Iepa which he 
mentions—had succeeded to its mythical renown. 


852 ff. ole Ga yep av (so Mss., or dv) abdapat, 
«i Tavray TouTy yrepay ioxas, 
pada rot dropa wunxwois évidety raby. 


I. (x) In the first two of these verses Dindorf reads :— 
olaGa yep dy avdduat, 


al ravray Totrey yvupay toxes. 


With Linwood, he understands :—‘ if you hold this view of these things 
(you know what things I mean)... ’ etc, Thus wy stands, by attraction 
to rovrwy, for the acc. neut. d. ‘ This view’ means the purpose of Neo- 
ptolemus to wait until Philoctetes awakes,—instead of departing at once. 
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Wecklein reads and construes in the same way, but takes ‘these 
things’ to mean ra rdga. 

Seyffert also makes év neuter, but places a comma after olo@a yap, 
and reads (with Wunder) ¢ ratrov rovrm yvwyay ioxas: ‘you know, if 
you take the same view as this man (Philoctetes) about the things of 
which I speak.’ Thus ratrév is governed by yropay icyxes as = ytyru- 
oxas, and év = rept rovruy a. 

(2) Whitelaw, reading év and ratvrav rotrwy, takes the genitives as 
masculine: ‘But—you know whom I mean—if as by ‘hem advised you 
counsel thus.’ The plural then alludes to Philoctetes. 

(3) Nauck takes év as masc., but makes av8epa: passive, and reads 
ratray tovre. He understands olofa yap dv atdupar as=‘you know 
whose I am called.’ —i.e.. ‘you know that I am your loyal follower,’—as 
if the Chorus deprecated their master’s displeasure at their opposition. 
(By ravray...yvwyay he understands the youth’s purpose of remaining 
with Ph.; but does not explain how he takes rovrw.) 

(4) Wunder reads, 

olc fa yap Sv atdwpar, 

al tavrév rovre yrumav ioyas : 
‘if you take the same view as this man,—you know whom I mean’ 
(1.2, Philoctetes). The substitution of év for év makes it necessary to 
substitute uevouev for pevoduer in v. 836. 

Campbell, too, reads dv, but ravrav rovrw: ‘If this be your mind 
hie him you wot of,’ 3.2, ‘If you allow yourself to relent towards 

1m.’ 

II. Verse 854, pdda ror dwropa wuevots indy wibn, forms a dochmiac 
dimeter, and seems to be sound, If it is so, v. 838 woAd wapa oda 
Kparos dpvuraz, is defective (see cr. n. there). Without abridging v. 854, 
Seyffert reads wuxwas dv ldeiv, making this depend on olo6a yap (‘ you 
know that you are likely often to see troubles’). Blaydes alters ruxcvois 
to wuxiy’ gor’. 

Those who think that there is no defect in v. 838 seek to curtail 
v. 854. Wunder deletes édety (and so Wecklein). Gleditsch changes 
tvidety to dv, and deletes ray. 


869 f. ov yap ror’, ® wat, Totr dy Enixye’ dys, 
vAnval o dXavws «.7.2, 
There are three classes of passages in which dy is joined to the impf. or 
aor. indic. of verbs denoting expectation. 


t) Where there is no inf.: ZZ 1281 exAvov av eyo | ovd dv yAru” 
avoay. Eur. Helen. 656 tis dv ra Amey Bporav rore ; 
(2) Where the fut. inf. is added: Amt. 390 cyoAg rofl néaw Seip’ av 
dbrexowr dye, Ai 430 ris ay wor’ gb? SS druvupoy | rotpdv Evvoicur 
Op... § 
(3) Where, as here, the aor. inf. is added, so that the constr. of av 
becomes ambiguous. With regard to examples of this class it may be 
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noted (a) that the position of ay in the sentence is usually such as to 
suggest that it belonys to the finite verb ; and (4) that this view is strongly 
confirmed by the examples of the two former classes. Eur. Helen. 1619 
OUK av wor yUXOUV oUTE o OVH yds AaOev | MevéAaoyv. Ar. Lys. 259 erei 
tis av wor yAmw, © Stpvpodwp, dxoveas ; 

In such instances the construction of av with the aor. inf. is always 
possible, but it is never necessary. The aor. inf, without dy, can refer 
to the future, if the notion of futurity is implied with sufficient clearness 
in the principal verb. See, ¢g., Dem. or. 4 § 2 a wav? & xpoojxe mpar- 
tovrwy ourws axev, ovd dv dAris iy atra BeAtiw yevéobar. Here it is cer- 
tain that ay belongs to jv, and also that yevéoOa: refers to the future. 
Lycurg. J Leocr. § 60 ere 88 dx piv Tod xaxws mpdrrey ras roAus peraBo- 
Ans tuxety eri ro BéAniov eixds dorey, éx 5& rov wayraracc yerer Ga 
avacrarov Kai twv Kowdv Umdwy orepyOyva, domep yap avOpury 
Corre pev Amis dx rot xaxws mpugas perarer ety «7.A, 


961 crAcio—pryrw, mpiv padou. a nal riddAw.—Porson’s words in his 
note on Eur. Phoen. 1464 are :—‘ Preterea nullus apud tragicos senarius 
reperitur, gui tla spondeum in quinto loco dividat, ul wat pars sit secunda, 
preter Asch. Suppl. 274 xpavOeto’ avixe yata pyvy wat Suxy, quem 
corruptum esse nemo non videt.’ To make this statement verbally 
exact, the following addition is required after the word secuada :—‘ nisi 
prior pars vox monosyllaba sit eiusmodi quae ad sequentia potius quam 
praecedentia pertineat.’ But it is not probable that Porson had over- 
looked this verse ; and it is certain that he would not have thought it 
corrupt. He was the first who had pointed out how the rules of the 
iambic trimeter are affected by the distinction between the two classes 
of monosyllables (Pra¢fat. pp. xxx1ff.). In this statement concerning 
xat, he was doubtless assuming the exception which that distinction 
involved. 


1092 ff. The mss. give :— 


a8’ al@ipos dvw 

wrwxades dévtovov dd wvevparos 

Dect yu ov yap ér° loyxve, 
(For &woi p»’, B has dol p’.) Since «...éAwor is an impossible sole- 
cism, «@ can be retained only by reading uw éAocev. Philoctetes will then 
say: ‘Oh that (some creatures from above) would take me.’ This has 
been explained in two ways. (i) With the traditional reading, rrwxades, 
taken as a subst.: ‘I wish that from the skies aloft the cowering 
creatures there may cleave the shrilling winds to conquer me’ (Prof. 
Campbell’s version). That is, he wishes that the birds would come and 
kill him: cp. 1155. (ii) With some substitute for wrwxades, to denote 
storm-winds :—‘ Would that the storm-winds would snatch me up.’ 
This view was suggested by Od. 1. 241 (viv S€ puv dxAcws dpwucac 
avnpeiarro), and by the fact that like utterances of despair occur else- 
where, as in 77. 953 «10° dveucecod ris | yévorr’ eroupos éorusris avpa, | 
qres pp drouiceey tx térwv «.t.A, But what, then, is to replace wrendSes ? 
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Brunck reads wiwd8es, ‘the sailing, or floating, ones,’—an epithet given 
by Apollonius Rhodius to the Stymphalian birds (2. 1054),—and under- 
stands it of the “Aprua Gedike proposed wi\erd8es, in the saine sense, 
—since the Harpies dwelt in the islands called HAwrad (Ap. Rhod. 32. 
297). The scholiast notices a variant, 8popd8es (‘the careering ones’), 
which he explains by al xarasyides (storm-winds): this would have to 
follow sfvrovov. And some, he says, read mrwxaSes ‘the needy ones,’— 
meaning the Harpies, because they are always hungry! (&a ro dei 
wavy.) Nay, some of the scholiasts did not shrink from the conclusion 
that wrenxd8es itself meant the Harpies,—either da ro éreprirrey (!), or 
Su rv gwryy (£.2.,, because they scream like ‘ timid creatures,’—birds). 
Obviously the Harpy theory was merely a forlorn attempt to explain 
e@’...2Awor. If he is to be snatched up, who should snatch him up but 
the “Aprucac? 

Since, then, we get no tolerable sense even with the change of dwar 
je into p’ €Aocev, it becomes certain that ¢@’ is corrupt, and that Aso is 
a true correction of «Await p»’. The general sense clearly is, ‘The timid 
birds will now career (é\wow) unmolested over my head.’ For loxwu, 
Heath restored toyw: ‘I check them no longer (by my arrows).’ 

It must further be noted that the word wroxd&es, ‘cowering,’ ‘timid,’ 
is exactly appropriate here as an ep:thef of the birds. But it could not 
be used, without the art., as asubst., ‘the timid ones,’ z.¢., the birds. 

Thus everything points to the conclusion that aifépos is corrupt,— 
having ousted some subst. which agreed with wrwxdées. And we have 
already seen that ef is spurious. Further, the words which answer to 
«iF aifépos dvw in the antistrophe (1113) are Woipay d€ vev. 

Hence a critic who seeks to amend the words e@° al&pos is justified 
in believing that the corruption is a deep one,—brought about by a very 
unskilful attempt to repair some loss. An emendation, in order to 
be allowed as probable, cannot here be required to account for all the 
letters of the words «i aifépos. It will do as much as can reasonably 
be expected if it throws light on the point from which that corruption 
began, while at the same time it satisfies the sense and the metre. 
Those who appreciate this first condition of the problem will be disposed, 
I hope, to consider the emendation which I have suggested, wéAcac 
Y aves. 

The following conjectures may be noticed. 

(z) Hermann, in his ed. of 1827: 1°, aifépos avw...fruot w : ‘Come, 
let the eee me.’ (Similarly Prof. Campbell suggests 
a? (cla) for «’.] 

(2) In later editions Hermann read &’ alfépos...diac’; He then 
supposed that éiwiSes was to be supplied (from éAwides in togr) with 
wrwxades :—‘ (What hope of food can I find), when (those hopes) will 
wing their timid flight...?’ etc. By these ‘hopes’ he meant the birds. 

Seyffert accepted this view, but with « y¥ instead of &’. 

(3) Finally Hermann preferred to read 5@’ avrat y' avyw...éAao’, in 
order that the form of the dochmiac might be the normal one which 
occurs in the antistrophe, v. 1113, ldoiuay dé ver. 
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This was a return—so far as metre was concerned—to an earlier 
view ; for, according to Erfurdt in his ed. of 1805, Hermann had once 
proposed, cr’ al wpéo0’ avw | rrwxades...dAdoi p»’ (‘when those who once 
fled from me...will vex me’). 

(4) Nauck: yoval 8 aifépos |... | dow ob ydp toxyw. The 
‘children of the air’ are the birds. He compares Eur. £/. 897 olwvotow 
alfépos réxvorg: and Colluthus [an epic poet who lived early in the 6th 
cent. A.D., and wrote the ‘Aprayy ‘EAdns, of which 392 vv. are extant] 
V. 383 yepins Opyibes Wrrepa réxva yerdbAns. 

(5) Heimsoeth : &° Spvas ave | ... | éAdo’. 

(6) Wecklein: d& @rpes wAdvos | ... | éAwo’. This is very ingenious : 
but the application of the word @ypes to dirds seems unexampled ; for 
in Ar. Av. 1064 Oypey are not the birds, but the creatures which they 
destroy. In Soph. fr. 850, ro f. olwvot are distinguished from Oypes. And 
such a use of @j7pes is the more strange here, since the yxaporay <6vy 
Onpay figure in a later passage (1146 ff.). The epithet wAdvo, imme- 
diately followed by wraxades, is also somewhat weak. 

(7) Bergk: atévta: (rather af@vear) 8 dvw | ... | yerdot p. Cp. Zpigr. 

om, 8. 2 mrwxacw aidvinor. Od. 5. 352 &s wovrov édvcero Kupaivorta| 
ai@vin elxvia. Arist. Hist. An. 1.1 (Berl ed. p. 487 @ 25) 7 & aidua 
Kat ot Aapoe tikrovar pev év rais wept Gadarray wérpats. Thus the aidua 
is a diving sea-bird, of the gull kind. If we received this conjecture, it 
might be supposed that dittographia had been one cause of the corrup- 
tion into «8 aldépos. 


1095 ff. ov ro ov ro xarntlwoas. Gleditsch deletes the second 
ov rou, so that v. rogs may agree with the ms. text in the antistrophe, 
v. 1116 worpos oe Sacudver eo Erfurdt, on the other hand, keeps the 
double ov ro, and adds a second wérpos in v. 1116. Most editors follow 
this course. 

Seyffert, with Seidler, constitutes the text as follows. (I give the 
words of the antistrophe in smaller type.) ; 

av ro ov To Karnfiwoas 
wérucs wéornos oe Sa:ubyww Tad" 
@ Baptroty, otk addcbev 
0038 oé ye bbdos Eax’ dxd 
dxar rixe 
Kepos éuds. oruye- 
Tad ard peilovos. 
| Exe Sterorpor 
airé ye mapoy dpovjcas 
dpay dpa» ex” dAdo. 

Bergk, keeping the double ov ro: in 1095, prefers in 1116 to mark a 
lacuna (equal to —v) after Sainovew rd5’, instead of doubling worpos. 

Prof. Campbell conjectures réyais instead of rvx¢ 7g5 in 1097, and 
reads éoxev vd xepos instead of éox’ urd xapds in 1118. ) 


1101 alvety, Hermann’s correction of the Ms. dv, seems the best: 
though Arnold’s dvrAeéyv is ingenious. Dindorf, reading dvrt, supports 
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the rare anastrophe by Tavupunéeos dvrié (quoted from the ‘Tdds pexpa by 
schol. Eur. Zro. 821), and by Anthol. 7. 715 Avypov & dvri pedixpov qu. 


1140 Besides Hermann’s, the following versions of the Ms. reading, 
dv8pée to. Td pv ob Slxacoy derety, have been given. (1) Musgrave: ‘It is 
fair to acknowledge what is good in a man (dvdpds r6 «): and, if any one 
does not so acknowledge it (cirovros 5% 4), to refute (€€aoar) the envious 
utterance.’ (2) Buttmann: ‘It is the part of a man to utter justly 
(8ixacov, adverb) what is right (ro «v)’—but, when he has done so, not to 
add reproaches. (3) Prof. Campbell: ‘Truly it is a man’s part need- 
fully (ev) to assert what is right.’ But, for this sense, we should surely 
require ro Sixacov. The absence of the art. cannot be defended by the 
phrase of different meaning in Thuc. 5. 18, dixaip xpyoGwv nai opxots: on 
which see above, v. 83, n. 


The following emendations may be mentioned. (1) Dindorf: avdpds 
ro. TO prev ty Sixacov eiwety, which he renders, ‘virum decet, unum guid 
iustum dicere’: ‘to say one just thing, —z.¢., to maintain the principle of 
justice which he has once asserted. This éy dixatov is opposed to roAAa 
Stxata,—the shifting pleas of tricky men. (2) Axt and Madvig: avdpds 
ror TO pey of Bixaov eireiv: ‘to say what is just in his own eyes.’ Cp. 
Eur. Zlec. 924 wap of =‘in his own house.’ Sophocles uses the enclitic 
oi (O. C. 1630 etc.), but affords no example of of as=éavrg. (3) Weck- 
lein, in his edition, reads, dvdpds roe ra péy txSuc’ aléy ciety, ‘to denounce 
injustice.’ In his Avs Soph. em. p. 49 he proposed avépes ro piv ov 
Sixasov elraity. (4) Blaydes reads: avdpos ro. rd piv tv8uKov xarawedy, ‘to 
declare what is just.’ 


1149 f. Hermann’s version of the vulgate, gvyq p oveér’ da’ avian | 
waar’, has been discussed in the commentary. 

Wunder understands: ‘Ye will no longer approach me from your 
caves, only to fly again.’ The dat. @vy¢ could not mean this: nor could 
weAGre take an acc. of the serson approached, though Eur. Andr. 1167 
has (dvaf) dopa wedaler. 

Bernhardy rendered, ‘Non amplius fugientes ab antro ad me acce- 
‘detis’: s.¢, he, too, took pe with reAGre, but connected gvyq with az’ 
atNiwy. Prof. Campbell shares this view: ‘No longer jiying me from 
my cell, ye shall approach me there. (He supposes, however, that pe is 
due to a confusion between ovxér: pe pevéerGa and weAGré pow.) Now, 
if the meaning is that the beasts approach the cave of Ph., and then 
fly,—or that, after flying, they once more approach,—in either case this 
way of saying it would be most obscure. On Bernhardy’s view of the 
construction, it would be better to suppose that avAiwv means the beasts’ 
lairs, and that they ‘approach’ Ph. at the moment when they start 
thence. 

Canter’s conjecture, far (as pres. imperat.,=‘rush’), has been 
noticed in the commentary. Erfurdt and Heimsoeth have also advo- 
cated &ar’ but as fut., with transitive sense: ‘No longer, by your flight, 
will ye cause me to leave my cave.’ Seyffert reads qvyedv yp’ ovxer’ ar 
atdiwy | reAGr’: ‘ye will no longer draw near from your caves, is order 
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to fly from me’ (dvyeiv pe). But no Greek writer could say, redale 
gvyciv, ‘he approaches, (only) to fly.’ 

Wecklein reads, pvyg pnyxér ax’ abdiwy | whdterd’, Nauck suggests, 
otx duav er ar atrdiwv | pevgec®. 


1153 ff. Porson saw that dw&nv must go with tprere, and also that 
dovxeras had no possible sense here if xpos were its subject. He there- 
fore proposed to read :— 

GAN’ avédnv (ode xwrds épixerac 
avxért PoByros vpiv) 
éprrere. 

The objection is the sense which the context imposes on the paren- 
thesis. Philoctetes had long been /ame. The new fact which he 
bewails is that he is warmed. Thus od¢ ywAds épvxeras must mean, 
‘this lame man is restrained (by the loss of his bow)’: whereas the words 
would naturally mean that the lameness was the cause of the detention. 

Linwood reads add’ avedny (6 5é ywpos épxeras | otxére Poros vpiv) , 
fprere. Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. §4) proposed the same, but with 
ére in place of 5 && The necessity of joining dwé&nv with tpwere would 
probably have been more generally recognised by scholars, had they 
not been cumbered with the corrupt word dpvxera, which seemed to 
require an adverb of negative sense. So avédyv was taken with épuxerai, 
and an utterly impossible meaning was attached to each. 


1218 veds dpov. On Apoll. Rhod. 2. r2r (duo 8¢ of éooevovro) the 
schol. has:—rd do xal dri tov adpotcparos riPéacr (i.¢., as= ‘along 
with '), cai dri rou éyyvs, ws "APyvaios cidface xp7o8a. He then illus- 
trates this ‘Attic’ use by the verse of Menander (fr. incert. 204), dpod 
83 re rixrew wapeyéved’ 7 Kopyn: adding, avri rot éyyvs. Suidas, s. v. dot, 

uotes the same fragment in a mutilated form, as dy yap rov rixrev 
ouov: where Bernhardy observes that the reading rov is supported by 
four mss. of Suidas (including the best), and by the Milan ed.; as well as 
by Photius, and by Harpocration. It seems not improbable, then, that 
the schol. on Apoll. Rhod. wrote rg (instead of rod) rixrev by a mere 
slip,—thinking of the onod 8 of on which he was commenting. It is 
true that the dat. is read in Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 78, where he 
adapts the phrase, xai yap dyod re rw Tixrev thy Kdpyy elvar: but this is 
not of much independent value as evidence for the text of Menander. 


1360 f. The Ms. text, ols yap 7 yun Kaxav | untnp yévyrat, traAXa 
wa:devat xaxd, has been variously understood. (1) Brunck and Buttmann: 
‘When a man’s mind has once produced evil counsels, it teaches (him) a// 
other (possible) evil things,’—#.e it goes on as it has begun. (2) Mus- 
grave: ‘When a man’s mind has once conceived evil designs, it teaches 
him the rest of evil,’—z#.¢., evil deeds. (3) Schneidewin: ‘When a man’s 
mind has once brought forth evil deeds, it teaches his other deeds to be 
evil.’ (4) Hermann: ‘When a man’s mind has brought forth evil, it 
teaches all other men to be evil,’ raAAa = rovs adAous, ‘ quicquid aliorum 
hominum circa se habeant.’ This last is clearly wrong. 
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Wakefield proposed raAAa mSve xaxd (‘gush forth,’ like waters from 
a fountain). Others, keeping wa:dever xaxa, have altered raAAa, Thus 
Cavallin, xaAAa: Erfurdt, rapya: Reiske, wdvra: Seyffert, moAAd. 
Meineke, accepting Dobree’s xaxovs, suggests wayra instead of raAAa, 
or else réAy xai instead of yévyrar 


1365 ff. [ot tov abArov 
Alav@’ orAwvy cov warpos vorepov Sixy 
"Odverdéws Expivay. | 

‘These words are open to three objections. 


(r) At v. 410 Ph. supposes that, when N. claimed the arms of 
Achilles, Ajax was still alive, and might have interposed in his favour. 
N. then simply tells Ph. that Ajax was already dead; he says nothing 
of a contest for the arms between Ajax and Odysseus. Two answers to 
this difficulty have been attempted. 


(2) Erfurdt argues that the impugned words do not necessarily 
imply knowledge of such a contest. They merely mean that, if the 
arms were not to be given to Neoptolemus, they should at least have 
gone to Ajax rather than to Odysseus. But the epithet &@Avow obviously 
alludes to the tragic fate of Ajax,—his frenzy, and his suicide: it cannot 
refer simply to the fact that he is dead. 


(5) Others admit that the poet has made an oversight, but urge 
that it is excusable. He writes as if N. Aad told Ph. about the contest.— 
But the inconsistency is not of the kind which can be excused as con- 
cerning matters éfw rys tpaywdias. It is a striking discrepancy between 
two passages of the play itself; and it is one that could scarcely fail to 
jar upon the audience, since the earlier passage, in which N. tells Ph. 
the news from Troy, is so peculiarly impressive. 


(2) The second objection is, if possible, stronger still. A compari- 
son between the merits of Ajax and Odysseus is wholly out of place 
here. Neoptolemus is being reminded of the wrong done to Asmself. 
It is nothing to him if the arms which, by right, were his alone (370) 
might have been /ess unjustly given to Ajax 


(3) The composition of the sentence is bad. daw» cov xarpds dixy 
are to be joined :—‘in the contest about thy father’s arms.’ The place 
of torepoy between orAwy and Sixy might be defended by examples like 
598 f. (where see n.): but the awkwardness is greatly aggravated by the 
fact that Yorepoy, which goes with ‘Odvocéws, immediately follows cov 
WAaTpos. 

The motive of the interpolation may have been a feeling that some 
allusion to the orAwv xpiois was demanded in a play which mentioned 
the death of Ajax and represented Odysseus as possessing the arms. 
The word Sixy might suggest that the interpolator was thinking of 4z 
449, od« av wore | Siany car adAXAov durds Od eyynduray. 


1804 wefcav Svvyoéperta. The fut. inf. is certainly sometimes used, 
instead of the pres. or aor. inf., when the principal verb is such as to 
imply that the agent’s thoughts are turned towards the future. The 
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following examples occur in Thucydides. (1) With S&ayootua. 4. 115 
wip injcuy bguteaifA Also 4. 121: 7. §6: 8 §5 and 74. (2) With 
BovAopnar 57 ¢BovAorro...xporiyzwpnoerGar Most of the Mss., in- 
cluding the tae have the fut. inf: but the aor. inf. isazv. 4 (3) With 
ddicpa 6. 6 ediduevar...dpfayv. Here the Mss. agree in the fut. inf, 
according to Stahl ; who, however, reads apa. (4) With Sona. 1. 27 
Senynoay...vavoi odie fuurporénpav. The fut. inf. has strong MS. sup- 
port : but the aor. inf. is av. i. (5) With weiBen, 2. 29 maicev yap 
Scradany wéwav orparcav. Here Stahl reads réumev with the Laur. Ms. 
(one of the best) and another: the remaining mss. have réyapay, which 
Classen retains. 


All these verbs express the notion of desiring or praying. With 
them, the use of the fut. inf, appears more natural than with a verb 
ee simply fo de able. But the passage in Thue. 3. 28 furnishes 

a strong argument in favour of wedow here : —yvovres 82 of ey rots ™pay- 
pocw ovr amoxwAvoay Svuvarol ovres, a Tt aropovwOyoovra, THs 
vp Bacews, xwduvevcovres. Here all the mss. (according to Stahl) have 
Groxwivoav, though he reads aroxwAvav. And the fut. inf. has pre- 
cisely the same justification as here; 3 i.é@., the sense is, ‘they perceived 
that ¢hey could not hope to prevent it.’ 

In Thuc. 7. 11, 0088 yap fvypwacg rp orparia Suvaliue? dv ypnoer Oat, 
the fut. inf. has the support of numerous mss., including some of the 
best (see Stahl) ;—and there, too, the sense—‘ we could not hope to use’ 
—seems to recommend it. Most edd., however, now give xpncacGa. 


1407 dpfe weadtew «.7.A, Various attempts have been made to pre- 
serve the words eae stand in the mss. between weaddfav and oretxye— 
viz., O79 warpas, GAN al Spgs trav” worep atdas. 

(1) Triclinius: efpéw reAdlew <rovrovet ris> os warpas. | add’ «i 
Spas rav0’, etc. 

(2) Turnebus: epéw reralav oijs <ye rovrovs ris> marpas. | ef ye 
{instead of dAX’ «i] Spgs rav6’, etc. 

(3) Brunck: <ipgw weAc{ay os marpas.—aAd' <d pile | ai ye Spa. 

raul, etc. 

(4) Porson : eipéw Pass Ons warpag.—dAA « <doxet> | ravra 
Spay, Grwomep avdas, x.t.A. 

(5) A writer in Céass. Journ. V. 39: epgw weAdlewv ons trarpas.— 
GAN’ a ye Spgs | rair’ <aAnOus>, dorrep aidgs, etc. 

(6) Burges followed Porson, but, instead of ravra Spay orwomep 
aidas, wrote spay adnOus, domrep aidds. 

(7) Hermann: eipgw wreraleav ons warpas. Ad’ <da 5y> | & ov 
Spas rab, etc. He subsequently changed the words after rarpus to aivw 
Tao, WS, ' ai ye Spas, etc. 

(8) Seyffert: «pw wedalav os watpas.—adr’ ei <od 84> | tavra 
Spacas, etc. So Cavallin reads. 
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1431 ff. a & dv AdBys ot oxida rode rod orparod, 

rofwv duay pyneta moos mupav euny 
Kopile. 

The difficulties which have been raised here have been due to the 
assumption that a// the oxtAa mentioned in 1431 were to be dedi- 
cated to Heracles. This made it necessary to suppose that the oxtAa 
of 1428—destined for the house of Poeas—are distinct from the cxiAa 
of 1431. Thus :— 


(x) Hermann: The cxtdAa of 1428 are spoils given by the army to 
Ph. from the common booty, as aporeia: while the oxtAa of 1431 are 
those spoils which Ph. himself strips from foes slain by his bow. 


(2) Wunder: The oxtrc of 1428 are spoils which the Greeks give 
Ph. in reward: of his personal valour: the oxvAa of 1431 are those which 
they give him in honour of his bow. 


(3) H. Weber (PAslol. x1. 457 ff.): The oxvAa of 1428 are a special 
prize of valour for Ph.: those of 1431 represent the ordinary share which 
each warrior would receive from the common booty. 


Seeing how unsatisfactory these attempted distinctions are, it is not 
surprising that a desire should have been felt to alter the words rovSe rov 
erparov so that they might refer to the Zrosan army (see cr. n.): but, 
even if this could be done, the discrimination between the two kinds of 
oxvAa would still be forced and obscure. 


IN DICES. 


I. GREEK, 


The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is illustrated. 


When the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. 


tinguished from.’ 


A 


d, in reproof, 1300 
aor d in the termin. -oa, 129 
dyew )( dwrdyec@a, 1029 
dyvold, 129 
_ dyen, added to verb, 481 
def in of ded Abyot, 131 
yy» With aor, inf., 1140 
dOXa a8=:G0do, 507 
dbupscroues, 188 
aly\n, senses ascribed to, 831 
alvos, of advice, 1380 
aiy@, in thanking one, 889 
alédos, 1187 
alwy as= fortune in life, 179 
axahvdys, 1327 
dxph \éyur, 13 
dxovey rt, to have it said of one, 607 
dxovew revd, Ere, instead of dx. Sri 7:8, 549 
dxpdrwp, senses of, 486 
ddaios, epith. of Apollo, p. xxxiv n. 3 
dAn6és, not used as =dAnOGs, 345 
GA’ 7.0.5 414 
d)Ad, in appeal, 230 

»» in assent, 48 

» «repetitions of, 524 
aA ydp rot, 81 
aAAd...uév, 336 
GANG perros, 524 
d\ASOpous as merely= dd\rAérpios, 540 
Dos followed by dArd, 655 


)({ means, ‘as dis- 


4dXos = ‘withal,’ ‘besides,’ 38 

@AX’ ov re xalpuw, 1299 

GAN’ obs,..4y€, 1305 

ddAws, senses of, 947 

dddew, 174 

dr\dnorhs, 708 

duaprdvew rivds (masc.) 7, 230 
dpuelSex (roo), 1262 

duéurres, sense of, 1465 

duds, 1334 

&urué, 680 

dug with gen. and dat., 1354 
dudlrdaxros, in active sense, 687 
duperphs, in pass. sense, 19 

a», with impf. or aor. ind. of avxé, etc., 

p- 246 

dy with iterative impf., 291, or aor., 443 
»» Tepeated, 223 

dvayxdfew ruvd Tt, 1366 

dyd-yxn, stress of pain, 206 
dvarauBdrew duapriay, 1249 

dvdéiéds rewos, too good for one, 1009 
dvaroNely, fig., 1338 

dvydocerat (pass.) oxfrrpoy, 140 
dvddny, 1153 

dvéva:, intrans., 639 

dyriAa Bh, effect of, 54 

dvriruros, 693 

dyrigwreiy, with acc. of person, 1065 

dyrAla, of a ship, 482 

a€evos with genit., 217 

drat, implied but not expressed, 1361 
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dwraprnGjeoua: as fut. midd., 537 

dwrrypiwpévos, 136 

dvd GAws, with udves, 183 

dé rwos, on his part, 560, 1008 

dé rivos fH, 535 

droudtesr, 278 

dwérAncros ExecOat, 731 

dsrooré\Aw = dismiss from life, 450 

sous as=xwrds, 6323 

érwpora, 1289 

apa )( dp’ ob and ob ydp, 1288 

dpyés, of 2 or 3 terminations, 97 

dper} as= ‘glory,’ 1420 

dpOmuot, 1132 

dpurreta, given by the army, 1429 

dpurréuayrts, 1338 

dpony, said of sound, 1455 

*Aoxrrwiéns, form of, 1333 

doxowos = dxpordéxnros, IIIT 

dorimros or dorarros, 2, Pp. 229 

Grpaxros, 290 

abé:s as= ‘afterwards,’ 82 

ad&is ad rdduy, 952 

abdal, of one chamber, 152 

avrétudos, 35 

avrés as= ‘at the same time,’ 119 

avrés with dat., s21 

atros ayyeXos, etc., 500, Gg 

abrécrodos, 496 

dépapeioGas (midd.) preferred by Soph. to 
ddacpeir, 933 

dda:petobas with inf., ‘to hinder from,’ 
1303 

Aparroy piss, 297 

"AxsMéws, scansion of, 57 


BdéAXew with dat., =éuSdd\rew, 67 
»» Of sound or smell, 205 
»» =rpoSddAX\as, 1028 
fla in periphr. for a person, 314 
fdA4Bn, 4) waoa, of a person, 622 
BrAdrev, ris, T10 
BovrAe with subjunct., 762 


Tr 


yép, as sixth word of a sentence, 1451 
» in assent, 756 


ap, in question, 161, 327, 651 
” prefacing a statement, 915, 1049 
» with ovr, 766 7 
ye, a rare use of with 8e722731282 
»» at the end of a verse, 895 
» incomment (like ‘ well’), 1325 
»» Omitted in a reply, ros, 935 
» used like Fr. st, 33: added to ds, 663 
» With a repeated pers. pron., 1117 
ye pérran, 93 
yé ro, 823 
y¢ywre, imperat., 238 
yévn, sense of, 178 
yervaios, true-bred, 51 
évos, acc., =‘ by birth,’ 239 
+lyroua, in periphrasis with subst., 77 
si of logical result, 116, 346 
yrauny Exew rds = ycyveckxew tt, 837 
yrouny rlberba, 1446 
ypagdecdas, midd., 1335 


A 


Saluw, impersonal sense of, 1 100 

8¢, introduces a question in reply, 441 
»» ‘of the apodosis,’ Attic use of, 233 
b€ =ddAd, 94, 282 

Set ce dews wpdtas, $4 

Sewés, corrupted from Seedds, 457 
Serpds, 491 

devrepos = brrepos, 49 

&4 nearly = 4én, 816 

dfira, repeated in different senses, 760 ff. 
3d wévwy, ‘in’ troubles, 760 

3a, xpdvou, 285 

&aSdd\A\w with dat., etc., 583 
S:aBdpos, epith. of voces, 7 

diathe, 535 
ScaxoveioGas, midd., 287 

&cdovac dauroy rim, 84 

Seuwoday, §79 

Sos, as epith. of heroes, 344 

Swporos, 593 

8dNos, epith. of Hermes, 133 

Sovpari, 723 

Sods H50r7, 972 

Spgus, form of, 893 

Svepnpias, 10 





iy 





1, GREEK. 


E 
@ before AA,.1322 
-ea, how con’ ted, after (z) ¢, (2) « or v, 

t0r4 
éBovdduny dy, etc., 1239, 1278 
éyxaneiy xbX0n ard Trios, 328 
byxac@a: BrdBas, 1318 
éy, prodelision of ¢ in, 479 
ei with fut. ind., said indignantly, 988 
el Géhas )( ef BovrAet, | 30 
eldduny, 351% 
elev, ‘so far so good,’ 1308 
elxew revi Te, 465 
eld\ber Oat, 291 
elval ros, to be swayed by him, 386 
eis, marking a limit of time, 83 
efs 71, =with a view to it, 111 
els rewa, with regard to one, 1053: in his 
interest, 1145 

els with superlative, 1344 
egolknats, 534 
elra after rotro dy, 1346 
-elw, desideratives in, 1001 
éx='after,’ 271, 720 
»2* by means of,’ 88 
in ra éx vews (for ra ev wnl), 1078 
1 Of condition (4 dvds rodds), 92 
éxPalyew, fig., to digress, 896 
éxdeccvtvas, 426 
éxd¢xeoGas, to lie in wait for, 123 
dxeivos joined with 5d¢. 261 
éxxadetoOas )( éxxadely, 1264 
éxxdrray = araray, §5 
éxdapBdvew, usage of, 1429 
éxrelwew Spxov, etc., 477 
éxrOdvas mdropiSdfvar, § 
éxrplBew, 296 
éxxeiy, to waste labour, 13 
dxuw, strengthened by avdrés, 13323 
Eheyxov, ¢&idvas eis, 98 
decir ){ olxripew, 308 
d\cdGepos =s dXevOe pos, 1006 
duoteri=3 ¢uol deri, 812 
éurlrray, of disease, 699 
duwodl few, of wrestling, 43! 
éuroAnros, alluding to &dva, 417 
éusxvos, 1378 


J. S. IV. 


257 


dy, of circumstance (é& dédvais), 185, 1004, 
1134 
éy, of the instrument or means, 60 
éy \dyos paprus, 319 
dy paxpy xpovy, after it, 235 
é caury yerod, 950 
éy col, penes te, 963 
&y run rpépecOar, 1160 
évdduuxos, 1457 
dvedpos combined with rales, 153 
dvOdde= detipo, 304 
évOdxnois Alou, 18 
évvociy and évvoeicGat, 1440 
dvopay, 854 
évopxoy riderOar, 811 
évrvyxdvey with genit., 1333 
é& drorrou, 467 
éfaxovew, senses of, 676 
éfaveupicxw, 9Qt 
éapyciobas, 556 
éEepmroday xépdos, 303 
dloracGal rim, 1053 
efopay, 851 
liw rol gurevcarros, fig., 904 
érel-yew, 499 
rara pdvro, after pdduora péy, 352 
éxéxew rud, to cause him to delay, 348: 
intrans., with inf., 88r 
éry)\vus as =‘ returning,’ 1190 
éxl in rdwi col xaxd, 806 
émi peifor EpyerOar, 239 
él run, in his case, 1384 
» with a view to it, go 
éwiBalvacy dArldos, 1463 
dxipduova, §12 ff. 
érivwpay, intrans., ‘approach,’ 168, p. 233 
ixloayya, 755 
éréynos Zevs, etc., 1040 
épyacelw, 1001 
Epyor ody (dors), 18 
épéocay as=vupay, 1135 
“Epuaios and gpuasor, accents of, 1459 
Epxouas as=edardpyoua:, 48 
»» with acc. of pers., 14! 
»» with pres. partic., 1199 
doxarial, 145 
Ecxov as=‘won,’ 1420 
érépa réxyn=another's skill, 138 


17 


258 


én, preceding a negative, 1217 
Ervyor, sense of, 205 
eU Ye, 327 
eats, 2 or & in, 828 
ewalus, epithet of “T'rvos, 829 
edBorpus, 548 
eipdpea, 284 
edpoos, 491 
edorodos, senses of, 516 
épdferGas with genit., 1124 
&xecv, intrans., of a road’s course, p. 23 
», to constrain, in aor., 33%, 1217 
» to direct, 1119 
» with perf. partic., 600: with aor., 
1362 
» welddra, 789 
+» =poréxas, ‘to put in,’ 30s 
1 X@por, to be in it, 154, p. 231% 
» orlpov=oreixew, 187 
» «= OAT, 3212 
&ws, as one syllable, 1330 


Z 


Li «0, sense of, sos 


fvyds, fig., 1026 
H 


7 followed by ¢ or 4, 985 

H ydp...3 248 

8 BI, 593 

nxew, fig., of one’s plight, 377, gor: used 
like a ‘gnomic’ perf., 758 

hucxdpa, 827 


e 
Odd\Aaw, fig., of woes, 259 
Odrepa, euphemistic, 503 
Geés, said of the bow, 657 
Oeparevew 7d rapiy, 149 


Oncaipioua, 37 
Opacd = what may be dared, 106 


I 


lévas x rwwos, of work proceeding from a 
person, 25 

dye and «00imw, 1059 

icérys strengthening lxroduat, 470 


INDICES. 


tod lod, within the verse, 38 
U6: parenthetic, 1277 
lcos loos, 684 
terag@at, in rol erdga, 833 
‘6 of need ‘arising,’ etc., 175 
lexus )( xpdros, 594 
frw, in defying consequences, 120 
la Geol, extra matrum, 736 
lus, after a verb of enterprise, 352 


K 


xa as last word of a verse, 312 

»» as second part of the fifth foot, 9%, 

p. 246 

»» corrupted from wai, 79, p. 232 

» emphasising a verb, 380 

» strengthening udda, 419 

» gives a modest tone, 192 

» wm ‘e’en’ (followed by xaf=‘and’), 13 
kal =-ye, two uses of, 33 
xal...d¢, 1362 

o» 6%, 818 

» &yw= ‘I on my part,’ 1042 

vy Bhy...ye, 660 

» Tt Kal, 274 
xayés, euphemistic use of, 52 
xatpés half personified, 466, 837 
xaipos obs, (51 
xaxoyelrur, 6923 
xaxés, compounds of, classified, 692 
xaxds xaxGs, etc., 166 
caxobpevos, 228 
card in xad’ dpptp, etc., 566 
xara rovro as='‘on. this ground,’ 438 
wardyecOa, with acc. of the port, 356 
caracxoddfeyr with genit., 127 
caravhicdels, 30 
wxaréxeyr, nautical sense of, 221 

xe fiordy, sense of, 690 

xeivOas = reOrnxévat, 359 
xdytpow, of desire, 1039 
xéxpnyas, senses of, 1264 
anxtoxas, midd., 697 
Krauudrus, dxrés, 1259 
k\érrrew ri, sense Of, 57 
xouplfew, intrans., 735 
xpara, gender of, 1207 
xpéwrew TW Tt, O18 


il GREEK. 


xrapur joined with Gavue, 336 
xbxhot, eyes, 1354 

xoxhos, of the sky, 815 

xupety, trans. or intrans., 440 
xedéew with double acc., 1242 


A 


AnBeiy )( dred, in warfare, 47 
Aaéprys, and other forms, 87 
A\dexw, of bold speech, 110 
\éyw as=‘command,’ ror 
»» with acc. of person accosted, 1261 
Ajurior wip, Ajuna xaxd, etc., 800 
Muse )( Spuos, 836 
Avxtos and Avxeios (Apollo), 1461 


pdxapa, of a goddess, 400 
peOrévas Bédos )( dduévar Bédos, 1300 
peCiordvas caxar, 463 
pédXe, with ellipse of infin., 446: with 
fat. inf., 483 

pduova, 512 ff. 
pdy emphasising éyu, 86 

» generic, 91, 170 

» irregularly placed, 379 

» without a corresponding 54, 1, 159, 

882: omitted in epanaphora, 633 

peradX\ays with genit., 1034 
perarlGepnat, usage Of, 515 
perém, 1189 
pérpios, said of fortune, 179 
ps}, followed by d, 782 

»» hyperbaton of, 67 

»» where uh od is admissible, 349 

»» with inf., after oluas, etc, 1059, 

1329 
pndauod as=pndapol, 256 
MyXs, 4 
phwe, after Broo, 961 
pyre understood before wire, 771 
plyvupus, spelling of its fut. and aor., 106 
pods 8” ép@, 329 
pbvov = modo, in wishes, etc., 528 
pévos, with subst., instead of adv. pdvo», 
536 
puxae (Brdwew 8:2), 1013 


359 
N 


vaiew, qualified by lvedpos, 153 
vatxdnpos, dress of, 138 

vedryt, as=vavBdrys, Qor 
vesernréy, £193 

yéov, in a bad sense, 784, 1229 
NeowroAdueos riccs, a proverb, 144! 
NeowréAeuos, scansion of, 4 
vyeuporrasts, 290 

vewrepéy Ti, 560 

Nixn, 'A@nva, 134 

yoon\ela, senses of, 39 

véoros as merely = 636s, 43 

vordliew rid rt, 683 

vippas Aapewriddes, 1454; Duct, 1470 
yoduves, act., = ‘soothing,’ 44 


=! 
£erccouas, pass., 303 
oO 


éynuetey, 162 
88e, marking the fig. sense of a word, 831 
» referring to a relat. pron. before it, 
87, p. 233 
Sey = éxeioe 50ey, 704 
ofa, adv., 273 
» adv., with limiting force, 584 
-o@, termin., d or din, 129 
oixos wpwréyora, 181 
olxowosds Tpody}, 32 
olxoupds Eis, at Athens,.1328 
olxous and olxoy, wpés, 383 
olpa: uéy, 339 
Savy, added to dewhayfvat, 325 
édAAdvat, of giving mental pain, 1173 
éyuo0 as prep. with genit., 1318 
Svec3ox ob Kadde, 477 
-oos, uncontracted forms in, 49! 
Sxov= wap’ Sros, 456: corrupted to dro, 
482 
Sou ’or’, mode of writing, 16 
Srws, after olxripw, =‘ (thinking) how,’ 169 
»» where ofa might be expected, 777 
»» &w, 819 
dpa» 11, =‘to beware of’ it, soz 
1s «99, ‘to provide for’ it, 843 
épdéas ri ri, ‘to concede’ it, 1203 
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épboctcGar=‘to stand upright,’ 820: ‘to 
go straight,’ 1299 
épulferGas wpds réror, 546 
3s, for doris, in a negative statement, 693 
Sacos, 508 
doris ye, a rare use of, 1282 
Sry (neut.) =‘ wherein,’ 342 
od repeated, 416 
ob ydp in question, 249 
od yap 34, 246 
8’ dy = xal...cvxn dy, 536 
o08¢, negativing what precedes it, 771 
00x, GNA K.7.r., 642 
» 4G» with optat., in remonstrance, 1222 
» «€06" ws (=Srws), 196 
ovxour, force of ovy in, 8723 
od u% with fut. indic., 614 
» x With subjunct., 103 
» MAY, Br 
of ri rou in question, 1233 
ovy in thesis of 3rd foot, 298 
»» with concessive force, 305 
» with a repeated dre, 345 
obvexd Twos, so far as it is concerned, 774 
ovpos, fig. senses of, 855 
ovre...re, 1321 f. 
ora, referring to sing. ris, 317 : to Sov, 
458 
obros, ref. to what follows, 406: combined 
with d8¢, 841, 1331 
olrws = ‘without more ado,’ 1067 
dxGos and 5x8, 729 


I 


wédas, of a recent moment, 589 
wana €& Srov, 493 
waruoris, fig., 431 
waddua Gewr, 177 
wTahdpn, a deed of violence, 1206 
addy pleonastic, 961 
wradurrppsys, 448 
way Seiua, said of a man, 927 
» Kpdros, sovereign power, 143 
o Te xpelas, 174 
. wdyra, adv., 99 
rapa wéda, 838 
wapadldwu, in a bad sense, 64 
wapaxeia@a, usage of, 861 


INDICES. 


wapappeiy, senses of, 653 

wapelxet, impers., 1048 

wapeivas wapd Tim, 1056 

wapépy@, O00 ye dy, 473 

wapva:='‘to disregard,’ 661 

wapove: rois elwdaw, constr. of, 939 

rapwy, of aid at a crisis, 373 

was with adverbial force, 386 

wdrpwos and rarpyos, 398, 724 

we@opuas with dat. and inf., 1253 

weoréory with acc., 994 

Fedafew, trans. use of, 1150 

wéuray=sdvaréures, 1160: ‘to herald, 
1266 

wéuwrov, 6, said of Hermes, 133 

wrépyaua, of Troy, 352 

weporédXey, ‘to cherish,’ 447 

wérpa )( rérpos, 272 

wucpés = ‘hateful,’ 354, 510 

widyns, said of a disease, 758 

w\ciova (ra), the details of a story, 376 

weicroy added to a superlative, 631 

wreloros = péytoros, 478 

wiéos, ‘tainted,’ 39 

w\noOfwa. with gen. or dat., §20 

mobs, ‘fair weather,’ 467, 1450 

roew, spellings of, 120, p. 234 

woetcOas dv outxpy, 498 

mwoacetoBas (midd.) ovdé» évdeds, 375 

waxrdéoropos vals, 343 

woaxlws, sense of, 130 

Tlodcds, 'AOnva, 134 

wolurixds Néyos, in rhetoric, p. xxi n. 

wod\d, adv., with adj., 254 

wodAdet, rare in Trag., 1456 

wévos, Of warfare, 248 

wépos, ‘resource, 704 

woré= tandem aliquando, 816 

wot ==‘in what respect ?’ 451 

wou...e0; = ‘where are thy thoughts?’ 803 

wpacceyw Néyous, 87 

amply and subjunct., without dv, 917 

wpoBd)\XecOas (midd.), 1017 

wpoBAnua, ‘a screen,’ 1008 

wpoBAys as subst., 936 

wpoBohy as=dxpa, 1455 

wpouarOdvex, 538 

wpounOla, 557 





Ll GREEK. 


rperédures, sense of, 1205 
wpés with acc., of a criterion, 885 
» with acc., of what causes a feeling, 
378 
wpbs Biay, etc., 90, 594 
apbs ce rarpds lixvoiuas, 468 
aps rdde= ‘for this purpose,’ 568 
mpordsay, fig., 405 
wpogBalver, a doubtful use of, 42 
Wpoceivat, 139, 351 
wpocéxew, nautical sense of, 221, 236; 
with acc., 243 
wpooryopes with dat., 1353 
wpogGels Sefidy (sc. Spx), 942 
rpocOiyydvew, fig., ‘to engage in,’ 9 
WpocKuvety, 533, 1408 
rpécoupos, 691 
rpooxlerey, of a sudden approach, 46 
wpocrirvew rid, 485 
wpborporos = rpoorpéraios, 773 
wpopalrvouat, of sound, 202 
wpbxepos with xepoiww added, 747 
wpbura and rpvurn, 482: xard wp., 1481 
Tpwréyoves, sense of, 180 
rip, fig., of a destroyer, 937 
wupeia, 36 
ws ay with optat. of wish, §31 


P 


putes, 959 


od elided, though emphatic, 339 

oéBas, an object of wonder, 402 

onxdés, 1328 

oxomrety a8 = wpocdoxdy, 428: =rnpeiy, 467 

opryepés, 166 

coplfouas, to devise, 77 

orardy bdwp, 716 

oré\\ew, cause to set forth, ‘summon,’ 
6o: 493: =créd\XNecOa, 571: wAodr, 
grt 

orépavos, fig., 841 

orifos, = the act of walking, 29 

oricrol Ojpes, 184 

orédos, of a ship’s prow, 343 

erédy, oF TONG, 547 
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orvyepés, ‘wretched,’ of persons, 166 
ou\\apBSdvew daurév, 577 
oudrAauSdvecGal rivds rim, 283 
cupBbr.atov as = cvusorov, 884 
copBoror AUN, 403 

cvudépew ='to help,’ 627 
cuudéper Oar, senses of, 1085 
ovpdpoupes, said of the cave, 1453 
ouv view, 268 

ovv TUX, 775 

ov ty Suxaiy, 1251: obv rotas, 1335 
ourOvncKxew, fig. sense of, 1443 
cuvvouos, 1436 

cuvouvivas tui, sense of, 1367 
obvrpopes, 171, 203 

currvyxdve with genit., 320 
curwdedciy with dat., 871 

obpryé, 212 

oxijua in periphrasis, 952 

oxijua )( crod}, 223 f. 

owh vas, 7b )( 7rd cwierPat, 109 
cwrip with fem. subst., 1471 


T 


Tazloara Tar \dyur, 24 

raury with yrwuny rlOecOa, 1448 

rdx’ ody, in putting a supposition, 305 

re instead of 8¢, after udy, 1137, 1425 

»» linking two adjectives, 584 

»» linking dissimilar clauses, 1178 

», irregularly placed, 188, 1294, 1412 

tevew Bédn, 198 

rédos, eis, = ‘ultimately,’ 409 

téuvew xdpa, 618 

réxvy undeusg, etc., 771 

réxynua, said of a man, 928 

rpce 7 ryde, 204 

Tnrb0eny eloopary, 454 

Tnhwrés, usage of, 216 

vt, hiatus after, 100, p. 233 

ri=txacréy ri, 286 

rl G\do, with ellipse of wrocety, 100 

19 Y4p, dy KT Ao, 1405 

op O€, 421 

1» Col= ‘what ails thee?’ 753 

rl@erGas, midd., of esteeming. 451: &» 
evxepet, 875 

TlBecOas yrupny, 1448 


262 


rixre, 1089 
mes, enclitic, before its subst., ro4 
»» added to a disparaging adj., §19 
1» in sinister foreboding, 1231 
rls 6 wéGos...txer’, bor 
Tipu = dvadhs, 363 
r6= ‘therefore,’ 142 
7d xai AaBeiy, ‘to think that...1’ 234 
ry Aeydpuevor, etC., 497 
9 ris vio ov, 300 
roe 84, 244 
rovyapoly, 341 
roécde answered by Iva, 17 
rowtros, explained by following adj., 
1271 
rovrl8e, a form rare in Trag., 955 
ro\yway, of an effort of will, 82 
Todpjoraros, 984 
rota, senses of, 652 
rou pu with inf., after cwAdw, etc., 197 
Tovpdr pépos, 498 
rpadels, force of, 3 
Tpvedywp avd%, 208 
rvyxdvew with acc. (ola), 508 
m with double genit., 1315 
réxop’ dy eardw, 223 


Y 


Syids, od8d7, etc., 1006 

braxover =‘to answer, 190, Pp. 236 
bravray with genit., 719 

dwnpérns, sense of, 53 

“Yxvos, the Sleep-god, 837 
broxeiaGa, fig. sense of, 190 
owéwrepos, 288 

bwéarrns )( trorres, 136 


+ 7 


dalvopa: with partic., implying glory, 
1335 

galvw, aor. midd. of, 944 

gépe followed by subjunct. of rst pers., 
300, 14523 


INDICES. 


PtperGa, ‘to win,’ 117 

ge6, in joyful wonder, 234 

PObvov xpoorkuvety, 776 

¢rara, rd, said of one person, 434 
Pravpoupyés, peculiarity of, 35 
Ady, in fig. sense, 825 

@6Bos as=‘a terrible thing,’ 1251 
goréy, of diseases, 808 

dpoveiy xéow =z‘to be more sane,’ 818 
Ppowvfjora, ‘to become sane,’ 1099 
@vAdEouas as fut. pass., 48 

goas (Brorfs) mrpbroe, 165 

diss, elt, 381, 1353 


x 


Xdpaypua, of a bite, 267 

xdpw, rv ofy, instead of cob, 1413 
xapowss, 1146 

xerudgerGas, fig., 1460 

xeirGas, of frost, 293 

xphua, 7d, colloquial use of, 1265 
xpiw and éxphv, 1062 

xpévos, d, the term of a life, 306 


Vv 
Wevdoxiput, 1306 
0 


6, double, with subst. and adj., 799 

@, not shortened before 0, 1 roo 

@ Zei, 1139 

@ ray, 5387 

wy omitted, 75, 82, 92, 720, 943 

ws, denoting intention (wAeis ws wpds olxor), 
38 

» prefixed to an assurance, 117, 567, 
812 

so marking the mental point of view, 
353 | 

sy With fut. partic., rrgr 

» by error for ws, 1330 

wore with inf. after orw, etc., 656, 901 

» with inf., marking a condition, 1392 
dpedov with uiwrore prefixed, 969 


II. ENGLISH. 


A 


accent, Athenian sensitiveness to, 931 
accent of “Eppaios, 1459 
acc., cognate (fos éxGalpew), 59 
with verbs of position (xei- 
pas Torov), 145 
» of part affected, after another acc., 
1302 
» Of place, after ccopias, 496 
»» of respect, 7, 863 
Achilles, character of, 89: youth of, 243, 
344: death of, 335 
act. verb instead of midd., 708, 1108 
adj., after art. and subst., though an epi- 
thet, 392 
ve as adv, (dfeia pore), 808 
»» as epith. of a compound phrase (7ué- 
pas-udpos Apaxv), 83, 952, 1000, 
1123 
»» compound, msubst. and adj., in genit. 
(adda rpvodywp), 208, 715, 1rogr 
»» compounded with the noun whicli it 
qualifies (cvenBes 880s), 894 
» co-ordinated with adv., 502 
», defining the instrument (rofevrds 
/ —- Bapals), 335 
»» instead of proper name in genit. 
(Hpdxdeos), 1131 
»» made more explicit by an adv. phrase 
(xevhy...dvOpwrwr Sixa), 31 
»y Of 2 or 3 terminations, 97 
»» proleptic use of, 819 
adv. as predicate (roUpyov ob uaxpdy Aéd- 
eis), 26 
sy with kindred adj. (xaxds xaxd@s), 166 
Aeschylus, his PAtloctetes, p. xvi 
Ajax, death of, 4rt 
Alcibiades, supposed reference to, p. xiii 
anapaest in 1st foot, p. xliv: formed by 
art. and noun, 796 
anapaests, two consecutive, in proper 
names, 794 
“ use of in the parodos, 135 


antecedent in genit., supplied from relat. 
in dat., 139 
Antilochus, son of Nestor, 425 
aor., infin., of a critical moment, 109 
» infin. after xlsdurds éore, etc., 502 
» instead of pres. (drwnoca), 1289 
1» partic. with uh yéry, 772 
aphaeresis in first word of a clause (Aéyw. 
’#t rodrov), 50% 
Apollo ’AAaios, p. xxxiv n. 3 
archers, Homeric, 1057 
Arctinus, his dethiopis, 335, p. xii 
Ares slays the best men, 436 
art, Greek, the story of Philoctetes in, 
P. Xxxvii 
article as demonstr. pron., 154, 1243 
»» as last word of a verse, 263: as 
penult. word, 422 
» as pron., followed by a proper 
name, 371 | 
»  asrelat. pron., (4 
», giving a scornful tone, 1060 
»» in 7d Wevds, 108 
» with inf., instead of simple inf.. 
118, 620 
»» with subst. understood as subject, 
the same subst. being predicate 
(780 rs eriiua ris viene dori), 81 
»» with superiative, 237 
Asclepiadae, the, 1333 
Asclepius, 1437 - 
Attius, his PAtlocteta, pp. xxxil, 243 


caesura, neglect of, 1or 

cases of two nouns interchanged in MSS., 
334 

Cephallenia, 264 

Chalcodon, king of Euboea. 489 

choriambic verse, p. xlix 

Chorus, the, p. xxix 

Chrysé, p. xli: her shrine, p. xxxix 

comparison, compressed form of, 181 


264 


compounds, rare, 42, 368, 396, 423) 99! 
- two of the same verb, in 
juxtaposition, 121 
conjunction, where it might be omitted, 
1178 
co-ordination of clauses, §03, 519 
Cybele, attributes of, 391 ff.: in art, 4oo 
Cypria, the, of Stasinus, 1032, p. xii 
p 
dactyl, as 3rd foot of a trimeter, p. 238 : 
combined with tribrach, p. xiii 
Dardanus, 69 
dative, ethic, 22, 98, 261, 433) 475» 494» 
574» 763. 1031, 1219 
» instrumental, 494 
» locative, 144, 1002 
» of circumstance, 1377, 1387 
» Of respect (Gry, ‘wherein’), 342 
» Of relation (wAdorr: yor), 354: 685 
(foos lous): (rébyny’ Upiv), 1030 
» of manner, 1465 
» Of partic. with inf., after &of¢ pox, 
§§2 
» Of time ‘within which’ (exére: 
xpdry), 725, 769 
» simple, after Bd\X\a», 67 
» ‘sociative,’ 1027 
» understood before a relat. pron. 
in another case, 757 
Death, invocations of, 797 
desiderative verbs, 1001 
deus ex machina, the, 1409, p. xxvii 
diction of the play, p. xliii 
Dion Chrysostomus, p. xvi 
division of verse between two speakers, 
84, 1248 
dochmiac verse, p. xlviii 
Doric forms required, 687, 725 
dual, imperative, 1003 
»» verb with plur. partic., 541 
%» st pers. pres, subjunct. midd., 1079 
ZB 
Earth, sustainer of life, 391, 700 
Echo, 187 ff. 
epanaphora, with a synonym, 530 
epithets of the disease transferred to the 
lament for it, 963 f. 


INDICES. 


epithets, two or more, without copula, 83 
Euphorion, his PAiloctetes, p. xxxiv 
Euripides, _,, 3 p. xvii 

extra metrum, words placed, 219 


Pénélon, his 74émague, p. xxxiv 

Serrugineus, colour meant by, 128 

fifth foot of trimeter, irreg. spondee in, 22 

figurative and literal expression blended, 
666, 1167 f. 

fortune, when too high, dangerous, 179 

fut. infin. with Sévapuas, etc., 1394, P- 252 

» indic. in a relative clause of purpose, 

303 

= péAXAw with fut. inf., 442 

with el, two kinds of condition 
expressed by, 68 

with drws, instead of subjunct., 
1069 

» midd. as pass., 48, 303 

» Optat. with e, 352 

» partic. with art., 1242 


genitive after d\Néxoros, 1192 

» after a verb of motion, 613, 1002 

»» after compar., instead of dat. 

(etc.) with 4, 597, 682 
» after SéxecGar, etc., 130, 160, 
1431 

» causal, 337, 1308 

» defining, 81, 104. 1202 

»» objective, after xévyrpov, 1039 

»» Of adj., with possessive pron. 

(¢udy peddov), 1126 

» Of origin (4 Zyvds "HpaxAfjs), 943 

” »» Tpadels, 3 

»» Of time within which, 821 

»»  +-partitive, 73, 706; understood, 
before rel. pron., 1161, 
1432 
after wadrdocerOas, 1334 
” 1 «after uydapol, 256 
+» | wherecomparisonisimplied, 1100 
»» with elvac (to be swayed by one), 

386 

99 » MarOdvew, 370 








fl. ENGLISH. 


genitive with negative verbal adj. (é\wi- 
Sur drurroy), 867 
vocros, 43 | 
weperyévar, 1044 
cirTpopes, 203 
se »» verb of asking about, 439 
Glycunic verses, p. xlviii; correspondence 
of, p. Ixi 
gods, invoked in a protest, 1293 
»» jealousy of the. 776 


® 99 
oe 99 


- hand, the right, as a pledge, 813 
Helen’s suitors, the oath of, 73 
Helenus, son of Priam, 606 
Hephaestus, cult of, in Lemnos, 986 
Heracles, as hoplite or archer, 727: ap- 
parition of, 1409, p. xxvii 
sé pyre of, on Oeta, 1431, p. xi 

heralds, in Attic Tragedy, 1306 
Hermaeum, Mount, 1459, p. 244 
Hermes, the god of stratagem, 133 
Herodotus, a possible reminiscence of, 

1207, 1330 
hiatus after ri, too, p. 233 

» ina trimeter, 759: in lyrics, 832 


iambic verse, breach of a rule in, 22 

” », stamp of, in this play, p. xliv 
imperat., double, 862 
indic, )( subjunct. mood after 1}, 30, 494 
infin. act., after didévac daurév, 1342: 

after dgiévar, 1349 

» a8 imperat., §7, 1080, I4tT 

» epexegetic, 62, 81, §25, 892 

» irregularly substituted for partic., 53 

» pres. and aor. combined, 93, 668, 

1397 

» wy instead of infin. fut., 1399 

» with art., instead of simple infin., 118 
interpolation, p. xlvi 
interrupted sentences, effect of, 210, 1226 
ionic verse, p. xlix 
Ixion, 677 

J. S. Iv. 


265 


Laurentian Ms., noteworthy points of, in 
this play, p. xlv 

Lemnos, area of, p. xxxii: the Homeric, 
inhabited, 2, 302: volcano in, 800, p. 
242: cult of Hephaestus in, 986 

Lesches, Little [liad of, 416, p. xii 

Lessing, his Laocoon, p. xxxv 

libation before sacrifice, 8 

lightnings of Zeus, 1198 

lions, tamed by Cybele, 401 

logaoedic verse, p. xlviii 

‘Lycian’ fount in Lemnos, 1461 

Lycomedes, 243 


Malis, p. ix; the Nymphs of, 725 
Masc. partic. with neut. subject, 499 
Mosychlus, the volcano, 800, p. 242 


names omitted in allusions, 678 

negative after positive form of statement, 
207 

Nereids, expressive names of, 1470 

neut. adj., without art., as subst. («ouwd, 

‘joint action’), 35 

oe plur. as adv., 201 

as subject, with a sing. subst. 
as predicate (Gwarra ducxé- 
peta), 9o2 
»»  »» with ref. to persons, 448 
»» subst. with masc. or fem. partit. gen. 

(rd éwldowwa rev Adywr), 24, 174 

Niké, Athena, 134 

nomin. for vocative, 1186, 1348 

Nymphs of Malis, 725: of Lemnos, 1454: 
of the sea, 1470 


99 39 


object clause with fut. ind., instead of 
final clause with subjunct., 1069 

Odysseus, ‘son of Sisyphus,’ 417: charac- 
ter of, p. xxx 

Oeta, sacred to Zeus, 728 

optat., act. pres., of contracted verbs, 895 
» for subjunct. of indirect question, 

281 


18 


266 


optat., pres. with e, for pres. subjunct. 
with éd», in fut. sense, 613 
» in dependent clause, though a 
primary tense precedes, 199 
» in final or relative clause, after 
optat. of wish, 325, 529, 961 
» in relat. clause, after optat. with 
dy, 409 
» Of indefinite frequency, 289, 444 
»  parenthetic, in orat. obliqua, 617 
» perf. pass., form of, 119 
»  Yrepresenting a delib. subjunct., 
716 
» with &, in making a suggestion, 
g12 f 
oracle, the, p. xxviii 
order of words, peculiar, 417, §98 f., 
1163 f. 


Pactolus, the, 393 
‘paeon quartus’ at end of iambic v., 
p- xtliv 
Palamedes unmasks Odysseus, 1025 
parenthetic clause as adverb (xoAvs xpévos 
€ of = wddat), 493 
Paris, the worker of woe, 1426 
paronomasia (oréyeu, Aé-yew), 135 
partic., a redundant, 1231 
o expressing the leading idea of the 
sentence, 590 
»» irregularly placed after subst. (ras 
éx Oedw rixas SoGeloas), 1316 
o»  neut., with art. (rd vorotr), 674 
»  sing., after plur. verb, 648 
with dv, 407 
Gattonpanies, formation of, 1333 
Peparethus, 549 
perfect tense, as a more vivid future, 76, 
1280 
x »» Of a lasting result, 84 
»» combined with aorist, 664 
periphrasis (olxodpynua tévaw), 868, 936 
personification of the senses or limbs, 
1354 f. 
Pherecratic verse, p. xlviii 
Phoenix, rpogeds of Achilles, 344 
plur. neut. instead of sing., 524 


INDICES. . 


plur. of partic., with sing. noun, 357 
» (o¥ros), referring to sing. ris, 307 
» poet. for sing., 36, 1263 
» verb of rst pers. interchanged with 
Ist pers. sing., 1221 
Poeas, legends about, p. ix (n.), 802 
position of word, emphatic, 907 
prayers before sailing, 1077, 147 
predicate, proleptic (dddexera: cogés), 
1361 
pres. and aor. inf. combined, 95, 1397 
»» historic, 728 
»» oOracular, 113 
prodelision of augment, 360, 10122 in 
pide "yw, 479 
proleptic use of adj., 819 
pron. of rst pers., enclitic versus accented 
forms of, 47, 347, 958 
» personal, boldly omitted, 801, 935, 
1032, 1368 
in gen., as predicate (xelou 
réde Aéyers), 37 
» Telat. masc., after fem. noun (y¥v- 
xa, os), 715 
of 1st pers. plur. (hpi) 
followed by sing. (ye), 65 
with causal force, 60 
” 9 Try) » the antec. 
being understood (of ye 
= érel dxeiva), 1364 
» rhetorical repetition of, 664 


Q: 
quantity, varied in the same word, 296 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, 936, p. xiv 


a. 


redundant expression, 31, 1103 

repetition of words, 88, 265, 760, 913, 
1220, 1269 

Rhea, in relation to Cybele, 39: 


sacrifice, ill-omened sounds at, 8 
saluting the earth, etc., 533, 1408 
scholia, true readings preserved by, p. xliv 
Scyros, 240, 480 


- fl. ENGLISH. 


semi-chorus, 827 

shepherd’s pipe, 212 

ship, quarters in a, 482 

Sigeum, 355 

Sisyphus, 417, 625 

Spercheius, the, 491, 1315 

spoils of war, hung up in houses, 1428 : 
tithed for the gods, 1431 

Stastnus, his Cypria, 1032, p. xii 

stichomuthia, interruptions in, 1226 

subject of dependent verb, made object of 
principal verb (rovrov olo® ef $93), 444 

. subjunct. after dépe, 300: after Bovre:, 762 

a deliber., in pres. tense, 338 
os pres., in conditions, 613 

superlative with constr. of comparative 
(Apore rév wply évréwuy), 1171 

synizesis, in éwel ovdéy, 446: in eyd ely’, 
585: in é\xdwy, 697 

synonym used, instead of repeating a 
‘word, §30, §90 


®. 


tears of anger, 367 
Teucer, 1087 
Theodectes, his Phsloctetes, p. xxxili 
Thersites, 442 ff. 
Theseus, sons of, 562 
third foot of trimeter, pause after, 907 
»»  pers., transition to from second, gro 
tmesis of dé, 817 
Trachinian rocks, 491 
tribrachs in iambic verse, p. xliii 


CAMBRIDGE 


267 


trochaic tetrameter, caesura of, 1402 
Troy, legendary date for fall of, 1340: 
taken by Heracles, 1439 


Vv 


verb, finite, substituted for a participle, 
21§, 605 
»» simple and compound forms of, in- 
terchanged (olda...xdroda), 249, 
329 
»» understood in a different pers. with 
a second clause (odr’ abrés Adyu, 
odr’ éxeivos), 89 
»» understood in optat., from indic., 
115 
» with noun from same stem (sé\o» 
wéAnpa), 150 
verse, last syll. of, admits ~ for -, 184 
versification of the play, p. xliii 
vocative, combined with a nom. and art.. 
867 
volcano, the Lemnian, p. 243 


WwW 
war destroys the best men, 435 


Zeus, dpaios, etc., 1182 
»  éwdyros, etc., 1040 
1» Uxbows, 484 
ry Specos, 1324 
»» the lightnings of, 1198 
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